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SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. 3 


He survived his uncle no longer; and ten thousand 
pounds, including the late legacies, was all that remained 
for his widow and daughters. 

His son was sent for as soon as his danger was known, 


and to him Mr. Dashwood recommended, with all the 


strength and urgency which illness could command, the 
interest of his mother-in-law and sisters. 

Mr. John Dashwood had not the strong feelings of the 
rest of the family ; but he was affected by a recommenda- 
tion of such a nature at such a time, and he promised to 
do everything in his power to make them comfortable. 
His father was rendered easy by such an assurance, and 
Mr. John Dashwood had then leisure to consider how much 
there might prudently be in his power to do for them. 

He was not an ill-disposed young man, unless to be 
rather cold-hearted and rather selfish is to be ill-disposed ; 
but he was, in general, well-respected, for he conducted 
himself with propriety in the discharge of his ordinary 
duties. Had he married’ a more amiable woman, he 
might have been made still,more respectable than he 
was—he might, even have been made amiable himself ; 
for he was very young when he married, and very fond 
of his wife. But Mrs. John Dashwood was a strong cari- 
cature of himself—more narrow-minded and selfish. 

When he gave his promise to his father, he meditated 
within himself to increase the fortunes of his sisters by 
the present of a thousand pounds apiece. He then 
really thought himself equal to it. The prospect of 
four thousand a year, in addition to his present income, 


besides the remaining half of his own mother’s fortune, | 


warmed his heart, and made him feel capable of gener- 
osity. ‘‘ Yes, he would give them three thousand pounds, 
It would be liberal and handsome. It would be enough 
to make them completely easy. Three thousand pounds ! 


He could spare so considerable a sum with little incon- — 


venience.” He thought of it all day long and for many 
days successively, and he did not repent. 

Ashe sooner was his father’s funeral over than Mrs. John 
. ‘Ashwood, without sending any notice of her intention 


\ 


| \her mother-in-law, arrived with her child and their . 


") 


} 
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attendants. No one could dispute her right to come— 
the house was her ‘husband’s from the moment of his 
father’s decease ; but the indelicacy of her conduct was 
so much the greater, and, toa woman in Mrs. Dashwood’s 
situation, with only common feelings, must have been 
highly unpleasing. But in her mind there was’ a sense 
of honour so keen, a generosity so romantic, that any 
offence of the kind, by whomsoever given or received, 
was to her a source of immovable disgust. Mrs. John 
Dashwood had never been a favourite with any of her 
husband’s family; but she had had no: opportunity, 
till the present, of showing them with how little attention 
to the comfort of other people she could act, when occa- 
sion required it. 

So acutely did Mrs. Dashwood feel this ungracious 
behaviour, and so earnestly did she despise her daughter- 
in-law for ‘it, that, on the arrival of the latter, she would 
have quitted the house for ever, had not the entreaty of 
her eldest girl induced her first to reflect on the propriety 
of going, and her own tender love for all her three chil- 
dren determined her afterwards to stay, and for their ce 
avoid a breach with their brother. 

Elinor, this eldest daughter whose advice was so 
effectual, possessed ‘a strength of understanding and 
coolness of judgment which qualified her, though only 
nineteen, to be the counsellor of her mother, and en- 
abled her frequently to counteract, to the advantage of 
them all, that eagerness of mind in Mrs. Dashwood which 
must generally have led to imprudence. She had an 
excellent heart; her disposition was affectionate, and 
her feelings were strong, but she knew how to govern 
them. It was a knowledge which her mother had yet to 
learn, and which one of her sisters had resolved never to 
be taught. | 

Marianne’s abilities were, in''many respects, quite 
equal to Elinor’s. She’ was sensible and clever, but 
eager in everything: her sorrows, her joys, could have 


_no moderation. She was generous, amiable, interest, / 
she was everything but prudent. The resemblanrc 


tween her and her mother was strikingly great. — 
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| 
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‘cherished. | 1¢y encouraged each other now in the 
‘violence of ‘he diction. The agony of grief which 
\overpowere« ther, at first was voluntarily renewed, was 
sought for, was created again and again. They gave 
themselves up wholly to their sorrow, seeking increase 
of wretc)(‘ness in every reflection that could. afford it, 
and reso! ved against ever admitting consolation in future. 
| Elinor, «09, was deeply, afflicted; but still she could 
struggl:, =.° could exert herself. She could consult 
with ber »rother, could receive her sister-in-law on her 
_arriva!, «).< treat her with proper attention, and could 
strive to rouse her mother to similar exertion, and en- 
coura“e oer to similar; forbearance. 
| Mavearet, the other sister, was a good-humoured, well- 
disp ec gir; but as she had already imbibed a good | 
ded. © Marianne’s romance, without having much of her 
sense, she ¢.d not, at thirteen, bid fair to equal her sisters 
at 4 nore advanced period of life. 


CHAPTER II. 


iN DASHWOOD now installed herself mistress of 
rland; and her mother and sisters in law were de- 
.ded to the condition of visitors. As such, however, 
y were treated by her with quiet civility ; and by her 
sband with as much kindness as he could feel, towards 
ybody beyond himself, his wife, and their child. He 
lly pressed.them, with some earnestness, to. consider 
land as their home ; and as no plan appeared so 
zible-to. Mrs. Dashwood as remaining there till she 
il: accommodate herself with a house in the neigh- 
arhood, his invitation was accepted. 
A continuance in a place where everything reminded 
» of former delight was exactly what suited her mind. 
. seasons of eheeriyness, no temper could be more 
Jy ‘vial than ssess, in a greater degree, that 
+o) tie vex hikablom: i oft iba: pp. ess; which is happiness 


te 
Areas 9 SMSTBILIEY a |, 


w she uiust. Be We carried away. 


by her ghey & and as far beyond consolation as li pleasure 


~ was beyond alloy. 
rs. John Dashwood did not at ail| approve of what 
byes in intended to do for his ‘sisters. To take 
2 thousand pounds from the fortune of their dear 
ttle . boy would be impoverishing him to ‘the most dread- 
degree. “She begged him to think again on the sub- 
+. - How could he answer it to himself to rob his child, 
and his only child too, of so large a sum? . And what 
voestble claim could the Miss Dashwoods, who were re- 
‘atel to him only by half blood, which she considered as 
elationship at all, have on his generosity to so large 
mount ? It was very well known that no affection 
ever supposed to exist between the children of any 
_ by different marriages; and why was he to ruin 
elf, and their poor little Harry, by evils niet: all 
noney to his half-sisters ? 
[t ‘was my father’s last request to me,” replicd 
husband, “that I should assist’ his widow and 


waiehters.”’ 


fhém,:and make t 


He did not know what he was lene of, I dare sey ; 
. to one but he was light-headed at the time. Had 
oeen in his nght senses, he could not have thought 6/ 
. a thing as \begging you to give away half your fq 
© from your own child.” 
de did not stipulate for any particular sum, my see 
ly; he only i a ote me, in general terms,| to assist 
ir situation more comfortable than 
is In his power to do. Perhaps it would have been 
well if he had leit it wholly to myselfeoHe. cor'4 


ha: y suppose I should neglect them. But as he 


ed the promise, I could not do less than give it— 


east I thought so at the time. The prose, a 


9s given, and must be performed. a mi 
.one for them whenever they leave Norland and sei 
» new home.’’ 


Vell, then, let something be done for them : but t] 
(Bi ne need Ve 3. Torres fhomsal poun as i 


sne added, “that whés tae mt oney is once pa 
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with, it never cai geturm. Your sisters, will marry, and 
it will be gone for ever. If, indeed, it could ever be. re- 
stored to our poor little boy ig 

“Why, to be sure,’”’ said her husband, very gravely, 
“that would make a great difference. The time may 
come when Harry will regret that. so large'a sum. was 
parted with. If he should have a numerous family, for 
instance, it would be a very convenient addition.” 

“To be sure it would.” 

“Perhaps, then, it would be better for all parties. if 
the sum were diminished one half. | Five - hundred pounds 
would be a prodigious increase to their fortunes !.”’ 

“Oh! beyond anything great! What brother on 
earth would do half so much for his sisters, even if really 
his sisters? And as it is—only half blood! . But you 
have such a generous spirit! ’ 

‘IT would not wish to do anything mean,” he replied. 
“One had rather, on such occasions, do too, much than 
too little: No one, at least, can think I have not done 
enough for them: even themselves, they can hardly 
“xpect more.” 

“There is no knowing what ¢hey.may, expect,’ said 

he lady ; “‘ but we are not to think of their expectations : 
he question is, what you can afford to do.” 

“Certainly; and I think I may afford to give them 
ive hundred pounds apiece. As it is, without any addi- 
‘ton of mine they will each have above three thousand 

ounds on their mother’s death—a very comfortable 
rtune for any young woman.’ 

“To be sure it is; and, indeed, it strikes me that they 

n want no addition at all. They will have ten thou- 


nd ae divic ided amongst them. If they marry, 
ey will best doing well; and if they do not, they 
y ali live; vet a “comfortably together on the interest 


Oi = thousand pounds.” 
That is very |true, and, therefore, I do not know | 
hether, upon the whole, it would not be more advisable 
i Io something for their mother while she lives, rather 
ah for them—something of the annuity kind, I mean. 
viy sisters would feel the good effects of it: as well as her- 


\ 
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self. A hundred a year would make them all pertectly 
comfortable.”’ | 

His wife hesitated a little, however, in giving her con- 
sent to this plan. 

“To be sure,” said she, “it is better than parting with 
fifteen hundred pounds at once.’ But then, if Mrs. Dash- 
wood should live fifteen years, we shall be completely 
taken in.” 

“ Fifteen years, my dear Fanny! Her life cannot’ be 
worth half that purchase.” 

“Certainly not ; but.if you observe, people always live 
for ever when there is any annuity to be paid them ; and 
she is very stout and healthy, and hardly forty. | An 
annuity is a very serious business; it comes over and 
over every year, and there is no getting rid of it. You 
are not aware of what you are doing. I have known a 
great deal of the trouble of annuities; for my mother 
was clogged with the payment of three to old super- 
annuated servants by my father’s will; and it is amazing 
how disagreeable she found it. Twice every year these 
annuities were to be paid ; and then there was the trouble 
of getting it to them ; and then one of them was said to 
have died, and afterwards it turned out to be no such 
thing. My mother was quite sick of it. Her income 
was not her own, she said, with such perpetual claims 
on it ; and it was the more unkind in my father, because, 
otherwise, the money would have been entirely at my 
mother’s disposal, without any restriction whatever. It 
has given me such an abhorrence of annuities that I 
am sure I would not pin myself down to the payment of 
one for all the world.” | 

“Tt is’ certainly an unpleasant thing,” replied Mr, 
Dashwood, “‘ to have those kind of yearly drains on one | 
income. One’s fortune, as your mother justly says, . | 
not one’s own. To be tied down to the regular payment 
of such a sum, on every rent-day, is by no means degir- 
able: it takes away one’s independence.” 

“Undoubtedly; and, after all, you have no thanks for 
it. They think themselves secure ; you do no more ban 


what ‘is expected, and it raises no gratitude at all. 
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were you, whatever I did should be done at my own dis- 
cretion entirely. I would not bind myself to allow them 
anything yearly.. It may be very inconvenient some 
years to spare a hundred, or even fifty pounds, from 
our own expenses.” 

““T believe you are right, my love; it will be better 
that there should be no annuity in:the case... Whatever 
I may give them occasionally will be of far greater assist- 
ance.than a yearly allowance, because they would only 
enlarge their style of living if they felt sure of a larger 
income, and would not be sixpence the richer for it at 
the end of the year. It will certainly be much the best 
way. A present of fifty pounds now and then will pre- 
vent their ever being distressed for money, and will, I 
think; be amply discharging my promise to my father.” 

‘To. be sure it, will... Indeed, to say the truth, I am 
convinced within myself that your father had no idea 
of your giving them any money at all. The assistance 
he thought of, 1 dare say, was only such as might be rea- 
sonably expected of you; for instance, such as looking 
out for a comfortable small house: for:them, helping them 
to move their things, and sending them presents of fish 
and game, and so, forth, whenever they are in season. 
[ll lay my life that he meant nothing further; indeed, 
it. would be very strange and unreasonable if he did. 
Do but.consider, my dear, Mr. Dashwood, how excessively 
comfortable your mother-in-law and her: daughters may 
live.on the interest of seven thousand: pounds, besides 
the thousand pounds belonging to each of the girls, which 
brings them, in fifty pounds a year apiece, and of course 
they will pay their mother for their board out of it. — Alto- 
‘ether, they will have five hundred a year amongst them ; 
ind what on earth can four women want for more than 
hat 2? They will live so cheap! Their housekeeping 
will be nothing, at, all.. They will have no carriage, no , 
horses, and hardly any servants; they will keep no com- 
pany, and can have no expenses of any kind. Only 


| conceive how comfortable they will be! Five hundred 
-ayear! Iam sure I cannot imagine how they will spend 


: 


half of it; and as to your giving them more, it is quite 
Ib 
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absurd to think of it. They will be much more able to 
give you something.” 

‘“Upon my word,” said Mr. Dashwood, “I believe you 
are perfectly right. My father certainly could mean 
nothing more by his request to me than what you say. 
I clearly understand it now, and I will strictly fulfil my 
engagement by such acts of assistance and kindness to 
them as you have described. When my mother removes 
into another house, my services shall be readily given to. 
accommodate her as far as I can. Some little present 
of furniture, too, may be acceptable then.” 

‘ Certainly,” returned Mrs. John Dashwood. “ But, 
however, one thing must be considered. When your 
father and mother moved to Norland, though the fur- 
niture of Stanhill was sold, all the china, plate, and linen 
was saved, and is now left to your mother. Her house 
will therefore be almost completely fitted up as soon as 
she takes it.” 

“That is a material consideration undoubtedly, a 
valuable legacy indeed! And yet some of the plate 
would have been a very pleasant addition to our own 
stock here.” 

“Yes; and the set of breakfast-china is twice as hand- 
some as what belongs to this house; a great deal too 
handsome, in my opinion, for any place ¢hey can ever 
afford to live in. But, however, so it is. Your father 
thought only of them. And I must say this, that you 
owe no particular gratitude to him, nor attention to his 
wishes ; for we very well know that if he could he would 
have left almost everything in the world to them.” | 

This argument was irresistible. It gave to his inten: 
tions whatever of decision was wanting before; and he, 
finally resolved that it would be absolutely unnecessary 
if not highly indecorous, to do more for the widow anc 
_ children of his father than such kind of neighbourly ac’ | 
as his own wife pointed out. | 
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Mrs. DAsHwooD remained at Norland several months, 
not from any disinclination to move when the sight of 
every well-known spot ceased to raise the violent emo- 
tion which it produced for a while, for when her spirits 
began to revive and her mind became capable of some 
other exertion than that of heightening its affliction by 
‘melancholy remembrances, she was impatient to be gone, 
and indefatigable in her inquiries for a suitable dwelling 
in the neighbourhood of Norland, for to remove far from 
that beloved spot was impossible ; but she could hear of 
no situation that at once answered her notions of com- 
fort and ease, and suited the prudence of her eldest 
daughter, whose steadier judgment rejected several 
houses, as too large for their income, which her mother 
would have approved. 

Mrs. Dashwood had been informed by her husband of 
the solemn promise on the part of his son in their favour, 
which gave comfort to his last earthly reflections. She 
doubted the sincerity of this assurance no more than he 
had doubted it himself, and she thought of it for her 
daughters’ sake with satisfaction, though as for herself 
she was persuaded that a much smaller provision than 
seven thousand pounds would support her in affluence. 
For their brother’s sake, too, for the sake of his own heart, 
she rejoiced ; and she reproached herself for being unjust 
to his merit before, in believing him incapable of gener- 
osity. His attentive behaviour to herself and his sisters 
convinced her that their welfare was dear to him, and 
for a long time she firmly relied on the legal of his 
intentions. 

The contempt which she had, very early in their 
acquaintance, felt for her daughter-i in-law was very 
much increased by the further knowledge of her character 
which half a year’s residence in her family afforded ; 
and perhaps, in spite of every consideration of polite- 
ness or maternal affection on the side of the former, the 
two ladies might have found it impossible to have lived 


os 
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together so long, had not a particular c 

occurred to give still, greater eligibility, according to the 
opinions of Mrs. Dashwood, to ee daughters’ c tinuance 
at Norland. | 

This circumstance, was a growing attachmen iddvchoem 
her eldest girl and the brother of Mrs.:John Dashwood, 
a gentleman-like and pleasing ‘young man, who ‘was 
introduced to their acquaintance soon after his sister's 
establishment at Norland, and who had since: = aoe the 
greatest part of his time there. 

Some mothers might» have encouraged the intimacy 
from motives .of interest, for Edward Ferrars was ‘the 
eldest son of a ‘man who had, died very rich; and some 
might have repressed it) from motives of prudence, for, 
except ‘a trifling sum, the whole of his fortune depended 
on the will of his mother, But Mrs: Dashwood was alike 
uninfluenced’ by either consideration: it) was enough for 
her that hé appeared to be amiable, that he/loved: her 
daughter, and that. Elinor returned’ the partiality.’ It 
was contrary;to every doctrine of hers: that difference of 
fortune should keep any couple asundér who were at- 
tracted by resemblance of disposition ; and that Elinor’s 
merit should not be acknowledged by every one who 
knew her was to her:comprehension impossible. \: 

Edward, Ferrars:was not recommended, to dest good 

opinion by any peculiar graces of person or address.. He 
was not handsome, and his manners required intimacy 
to make them pleasing. He, was too diffident to do 
justice to himself; but. when his: natural shyness was 
overcome, his behaviour gave every indication of an open, 
affectionate heart. His understanding was’ good, and 
his education had given it solid improvement, But he 
was neither fitted by abilities nor disposition to answer 
the wishes of his mother and sister, who longed to see him 
distinguished as—they hardly knew. what. They wanted 
him to make a fine figure in the world in some manner or 
other. His: mother wished to. interest him in political 
concerns, to get, him into Parliament, or to see him con- 
nected. with some of the great.men of the day. Mrs. 
John Dashwood) wished it likewise; but in the mean: 
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while, till one of these superior blessings could be ob-. 
tained, it would have quieted her ambition to see him 
driving a barouche. _But Edward had no turn for great 
men or barouches.. All his wishes centred in domestic 
comfort and the quiet: of private life... Fortunately, he 
had a younger brother who was more promising, 

Edward had been staying several weeks in the house 
before he engaged much of Mrs. Dashwood’s attention, 
for she was at that time in such affliction as rendered 
her careless of surrounding objects. Shesaw only that 
he was quiet and unobtrusive, and she hked him for it. 
He did not disturb the wretchedness of her mind by ul- 
timed conversation. She was first*called to observe and 
approve him further by a reflection which Elinor chanced 
one day to make on the difference between him and. his 
sister.. It was a contrast which recommended him most 
forcibly to her mother. 

‘It is enough,” said she—‘‘ to say that he is: unlike 
Fanny is enough. It implies evelyi ii amiable. “I love 
him already.”’ 

“J think you eel like him,’ said linge! “ When you 
know more. of him.” 

“Like him !”’ replied her mother) with a smile. erik 
can feel no sentiment of approbation inferior to love.” 

“You may esteem him.” Rea it2 

“T have never yet known what it was to separate 

esteem, and love.” 
. Mrs. Dashwood now took pains to get Sethi nsritac with 
him. Her manners were attaching, and soon’ banished 
his reserve. She speedily comprehended all his merits— 
the persuasion of his regard for Elinor perhaps assisted 
her penetration; but she really felt assured of his worth, 
and even that quietness of manner, which militated 
against all her established ideas. of what: a young man’s 
address ought to be, was no longer uninteresting when she 
knew his heart,to be.warm and his temper affectionate. 

No sooner did she perceive: any symptom of love in 
his behaviour to Elinor than, she considered their serious 
attachment ascertain, and looked forward to their mar- 
riage as rapidly approaching.» , 
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‘‘In a few months, my dear Marianne,’’\ said she, 
‘Elinor will, in all probability; be settled for\life. We 
shall miss her, but she will be happy.” 

‘““Q mamma, how shall we do without her ?’ 

“My love, it will be scarcely a separation ; |we shall 
live within a few miles of each other, and shall meet 
every day of our lives; you will gain a brother—a real, 
affectionate brother. I have the highest opinion in the 
world of Edward’s heart. But you look grave, Mari- 
anne. Do you disapprove your sister’s choice ?” 

‘“‘ Perhaps,” said Marianne, “I may consider it with 
some surprise. Edward is very amiable, and I love him 
tenderly. But yet, he is not the kind ‘of young man ; 
there is a something wanting—his figure is not striking ; 
it has none of that grace which I should expect in the 
man who could seriously attach my sister. His eyes 
want all that spirit, that fire, which at once announce 
virtue and intelligence. And besides all this, I am afraid, 
mamma, he has no real taste. Music seems scarcely to 
attract him; and though he admires Elinor’s drawings 
very much, it is not the admiration of a person who can 
understand their worth. It is evident, in spite of his 
frequent attention to her while she draws, that, in fact, 
he knows nothing of the matter. He admires as a lover, 
not as a connoisseur. To satisfy me, those characters 
must be united. I could not be happy with a man whose 
taste did not in every point coincide with my own. He 
must enter into all my feelings; the same books, the 
same music, must charm us both. O mamma, how 
spiritless, how tame, was Edward’s manner in reading 
to us last night! I felt for my sister most severely. 
Yet she bore it with so much composure, she seemed 
scarcely to notice it. I could hardiy keep my seat. To 
hear those beautiful lines, which have frequently almost 
driven me wild, pronounced with such impenetrable 
calmness, such dreadful indifference!” 

“He would certainly have done more justice to simple 
and elegant prose. I thought so at the time; but you 
would give him Cowper.” 

“Nay, mamma, if he is not to be animated by Cowper 
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—but we must allow for difference of taste. Elinor has 
not my feelings, and therefore she may overlook it and 
be happy with him. But it would have broken my heart, 
had I loved him, to hear him read with so little sensi- 
bility. Mamma, the more I know of the world the more 
am I convinced that I shall never see a man whom I can 
really love. I require so much! He must have all 
_Edward’s virtues, and his person and manners must 
ornament his goodness with every possible charm.” 

~ “Remember, my love, that. you are not seventeen. 
It is yet too early in life to despair of such happiness. 
Why should you be less fortunate than your mother ? 
In one circumstance only, my Marianne, may your des- 
tiny be different from hers!” | 


CHARTER. Ly. 


““WuHaT a pity it is, Elinor,” said Marianne, “ that Ed- 
ward should have no taste for drawing !”’ 

“No taste for drawing!” replied Elinor; ‘“ why 
should you think so? He does not draw himself, in- 
deed, but he has great pleasure in seeing the, perform- 
ances of other people ; and I assure you he is by no means 
deficient in natural taste, though he has not had oppor- 
tunities of improving it. Had he ever been in the way 
of learning, I think he would have drawn very well. He 
distrusts his own judgment in such matters, so much 
that he is always unwilling to give his opinion on any 
picture; but he has an innate propriety and simplicity 
of taste, which, in general, direct him perfectly right.” 

Marianne was afraid of offending, and said no more on 
the subject; but the kind of approbation which Elinor 
described as excited in him by the drawings of other 
people was very far from that rapturous delight which, 
in her opinion, could alone be called taste. Yet, though 
smiling within herself at the mistake, she honoured her 
sister for that blind partiality to Edward which pro- 
duced it. - 

“T hope, Marianne,” continued Elinor, 


‘ 


‘you do not 
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consider him: as deficient in general taste. Indeed, | 
think I may say that ‘you cannot, for: your behaviour tc 
him is perfectly cordial; and if that. were your Speen; ] 
am sure you could never be civil to him.” 

Marianne hardly knew what to say. She Mould not 
wound the feelings of her sister on any account,and yet 
to say what she did not believeis was impossible. AY 
length she replied,— 

“Do not be offended, Elinor, if my praise of him is no 
in everything equal to your sense of his merits: ' I have 
not had so many opportunities of estimating the minute: 
propensities of his mind, his inclinations and’ ‘tastes, as 
you have; but I have the highest opinion in the worlc 
of his goodness and sense. I think ‘him oo tha: 
is worthy and amiable." 

“Tam sure,” replied Elinor, with a srhites “that hi: 
‘dearest friends could not. be dissatisfied with such com. 
mendation as that. I do not perceive how you coulc 
express yourself more warmly.” 

Marianne was rejoiced to find her sister So. easily 
pleased. 

“Of his sense and his goodness; - continued Elinor 

‘no one can, I think, be in doubt, who has seen him ofter 
| beestel to engage him in unreserved conversation. The 
excellence of his understanding and his principles car 
be concealed only by that shyness which ‘too often keep: 
him silent. You know enough of him’ to do justice tc 
his solid worth. But of his minuter propensities, as ‘you 
call them, you have, from’ peculiar: circumstances, beer 
kept more ignorant than myself.° He and I have: beer 
at times thrown ‘a good deal together; while you have 
been wholly engrossed on the most affectionate principle 
by my mother. I have seen a great’ deal of him; have 
studied his sentiments, and ‘heard his opinion on ‘sub. 
jects of literature and taste; and, upon’ the whole, 1 
venture to pronounce that his mind'is well informed 
his‘énjoyment of books exceedingly. great, his imagina. 
tion lively, his observation just’ a correct, and» his 
taste delicate and pure. His abilities in every respect 
improve as much upon acquaintance as his manners. anc 
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person. At first sight, his address is certainly not strik- 
ing; and his person can hardly be called handsome, till 
the expression of his eyes, which are uncommonly good. 
and the general sweetness of his countenance, is per- 
ceived. At» present I know him:so well that I think 
him really handsome; or, at least, almost so. What 
say you, Marianne ?”’ | 

‘‘] shall very soon, think him handsome, Elinor, if I 
do not now... When you tell me to love him as a brother, 
I shall no more see imperfection in his’ face than I now 
do in his. heart.” 

Elinor started at this declaration, and was sorry for 
the warmth she had been betrayed into in speaking 
of him. She felt that Edward stood very high in her 
opinion. She believed the regard to be mutual; but 
she required greater certainty of it to make Marianne’s 
conviction of their attachment agreeable to her, » She 
knew that» what Marianne and her mother conjectured “ 


one moment, they believed the inext—that with them to — 


wish was to hope, and to hope was to expect. ‘She tried 
to. explain the real state of the case'to her sister, 

‘(I do not attempt to deny,” said she, “that I think 
very highly of him—that I greatly esteem, ia I like 
him.” 

Marianne here burst forth with indignation,— 

‘Esteem him! Like him! Cold-hearted Elinor! 
Oh, worse than cold-hearted! Ashamed of being other- 
wise! Use those words again; and I will leave the: room 
this moment.” 

Elinor could not. help laughing. “‘ Excuse me,’ 1 daid 
she; “cand be asstited that I:meant no offence to you, 
by speaking im sO quiétea way of my own feelings. | Be- 
lieve them to be stronger than I have declared; | believe 
them, in short, to be’such as his merit, and the suspicion 
-the hope—of his affection for me may warrant, with- 
out imprudence or folly: But» further than this you 
must not believe. I am by no:means assured of his re- 
_gard for me: There aresmoments when the extent of it 
_ seems doubtful ; and till his sentiments are fully known, 
-you cannot wonder at my wishing: to avoid any, encour- 
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agement of my own partiality, by believing or calling it 
more than it is. In my heart I feel little, scarcely any, 
doubt of his preference. But there are other points to 
be considered besides his inclination. He is very far 
from being independent. What his mother really is we 
cannot know; but from Fanny’s occasional mention of 
her conduct and opinions, we have never been disposed 
to think her amiable; and I am very much mistaken if 
Edward is not himself aware that there would be many 
difficulties in his way, if he were to wish to marry a woman 
who had not either a great fortune or high rank.” : 

Marianne was astonished to find how much the im- 
agination of her mother and herself had outstripped the 
truth. 

“And you really are not engaged to him!”’ said she: 
“Yet it certainly soon will happen. But two advan- 
tages will proceed from this delay. J shall not lose you 
so soon, and Edward wili have greater opportunity of 
improving that natural taste for your favourite pursuit 
which must be so indispensably necessary to your future 
felicity. Oh if he should be so far stimulated by your 
genius as to learn to draw himself, how delightful it 
would be!” 

Elinor had given her real opinion to her sister. She 
could not consider her partiality for Edward in so pros- 
perous a state as Marianne had believed it. There was 
at times a want of spirits about him which, if it did not 
denote indifference, spoke a something almost as un- 
promising. A doubt of her regard, supposing him to 
feel it, need not give him more than inquietude. It 
would not be likely to produce that dejection of mind 
which frequently attended him. A more reasonable 
cause might be found in the dependent situation which 
forbade the indulgence of his affection. She knew that 
his mother neither behaved to him so as to make his 
home comfortable at present, nor to give him any assur- 
ance that he might form a home for himself, without 
strictly attending to her views for his aggrandizement. 
With such a knowledge as this, it was impossible for 
Elinor to feel easy on’ the subject. She was far from 
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depending on that result of his preference of her which 
her mother and sister still considered as certain. Nay, 
the longer they were together the more doubtful seemed 
the nature of his regard ; and sometimes, ‘for a few painful 
minutes, she believed it to be no more than friendship. 

But whatever might really be its limits, it was enough, 
when perceived by his sister, to make her uneasy, and 
at the same time (which was still more common) to make 
her uncivil: “She took the first opportunity of affront- 
ing her mother-in-law on the occasion, talking to her so 

expressively of her brother’s great expectations, of Mrs. 
Ferrar’s resolution that both her sons:should marry weil. 
and of the danger attending any ‘young woman who 
attempted to draw jim in, that Mrs. Dashwood could 
neither pretend to be unconscious nor endeavour to be 
calm. She gave her an answer which marked her con- 
tempt, and instantly left the room, resolving that, what- 
ever might be the inconvenience or expense of so sudden 
a removal, her beloved Elinor should not be exposed 
another week to such insinuations. 

In this state of her spirits a letter was delivered to her 
from the post, which contained a proposal: particularly 
well timed. It was the offer of a small house, on very 
easy terms, belonging to a relation of her own—a gentle- 
man of consequence and property in Devonshire. The 
letter was from this gentleman himself, and written in 
the true spirit of friendly accommodation. He under- 
stood that she was in need of a dwelling; and though the 
house he now offered her was merely a cottage, he assured 
her that everything should be done to it which she might 
think necessary, if the situation pleased her. He ear- 
nestly pressed her, after giving the particulars of the 
house and garden, to come with her daughters to Barton 
Park, the place of his own residence, from whence she 
might judge herself whether Barton Cottage—for the 
houses were in the same parish—could, by any altera- 
tion, be made comfortable for her. He seemed really 
anxious to accommodate them; and the whole of his 

letter was written in so friendly a style as could not fail 
of giving pleasure to his cousin—more especially at a 
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moment when she was suffering under the cold:and un- 
feeling behaviour of her nearer connections.; She needed 
no time for deliberation or inquiry. »\Her resolution was 
formed as she:read. The situation of Barton; in a county 
so far distant from Sussex as Devonshire, which; but:a 
few hours before, would have been a sufficient objection 
to outweigh every possible advantage belonging to the 
place, was now its first recommendation. To quit the 
neighbourhood of Norland: was ino longer an evil—it was 
an object of desire, it was a blessing,.in. comparison. of 
the misery of continuing her daughter-in-law’s guest ; 
and to remove for-ever*from that beloved place would: be 
less painful than to inhabit or visit it while such a woman 
was its mistress. She instantly wrote Sir John Middle- 
ton her acknowledgment of his kindness, and her accept 
ance of his proposal; and then: hastened to show both 
letters to her daughters, that she might be secure of their 
approbation before her answer was sent. 

Elinor had always thought it would be more prudent 
for them to settle at some distance from Norland: than 
immediately amongst their present» acquaintance. - On 
that head, therefore, it was not for her to» oppose: her 
mother’s intention of removing into. Devonshire.' The 
house, too, as described by Sir John, was on so-simple a 
scale, and ‘the rent so uncommonly, moderate,as to leave 
her no right of objection on either:point ; and ‘therefore, 
though it was not a plan which brought any charm: to 
her fancy, though it was a removal from: the vicinity of 
Norland beyond her wishes, she made:no attempt to: dis- 
suade her mother from sending a lettensof acquiescence. 


CHAPTER V. 


No sooner, was her. answer dispatched than Mrs. Dasht 
wood indulged herselfin the pleasure of announcing to 
her son-in-law and his, wife that. she was provided with 
a house, and should, incommode. them no: longer than 
till everything were ready for her inhabiting it. They 
heard her .with..surprise.. Mrs... John:;Dashwood: said 
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nothing, but her: husband civilly hoped that she would 
not be settled far from Norland. She had great’ satis- 
faction in replying that she was: going into Devonshire. 
Edward turned:hastily towards her, ‘on hearing this, and 
in. a voice of surprise ‘and’ concern, which ‘required no 
explanation to her, repeated, ““ Devonshire!) Are you, 
indeed, going there'?i: So far from hence’! And to what 
part of it?” She explained’ the ‘situation. It was 
within four miles northward of Exeter. 

“It is but a cottage,” she continued, “but I iatvie to 
see many of my friends in it.» A:room or two’ can easily 
be!added;' and if my friends find no'difficulty in’ travel- 
ling so far to see me, I am/sure I will ake none in accom- 
modating themy’’ 

She concluded with'a very kind irivitation to Mr: and 
Mrs. John Dashwood to'visit her at’ Barton ;\and to Ed- 
ward she gave one with ‘still greater affection: Though 
her late conversation with*her daughter-in-law had made 
her resolve on remaining at Norland ‘no longer than was 
unavoidable, it had not produced the smallest effect on 
her in that point to which it principally tended: To 
separate Edward and Elinor was as far from being’ her 
object as ever; and’she wished to'show Mrs. John Dash- 
wood, by this pointed invitation'‘to> her brother,: how 


‘totally she disregarded’ her disapprobation’ of the match. 


Mr. John Dashwood told his:mother again and ‘again 
how exceedingly sorry he was that she had takena house 
at such a distance from Norland as to) prevent his being 
of any service to her in removing ‘her furniture. He 
really felt conscientiously vexed onthe occasion, for the 
very exertion to which he had limited the performance 
of his promise to his father was! by ‘this arrangement 
rendered impracticable. The: furniture was all sent ~ 
round by water. It chiefly consisted of household linen, 
plate, china, and books, with a handsome ‘pianoforte “of 
Marianne’s.. Mrs. John Dashwood’ 'saw the packages 
depart with a sigh: she could not help feeling it hard 


that,.as Mrs: Dashwood’s income would’ beso trifling ‘in 


. 


_ comparison with their own, ‘she should hares any hand- 


some: article of furniture. 
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Mrs. Dashwood took the house for a twelvemonth. 
It was ready furnished, and she might have immediate 
possession. No difficulty arose on either side in’ the 
agreement, and she waited only for the disposal of her 
effects at Norland, and to determine her future: house- 
hold, before she set off for the west; and this, as she 
was exceedingly rapid in the performance of everything 
that interested her, was soon done. The horses which 
were left her by her husband had been sold soon after 
his death, and an opportunity now cffering of disposing 
of her carriage, she agreed to sell that likewise, at the 
earnest advice of her eldest daughter. For the comfort 
ef her children, had she consulted only her own wishes, 
she would have kept it; but the discretion of Elinor 
prevailed. Her wisdom, too, limited the number of 
their servants to three—two maids and a man—with 
whom they were speedily provided from amongst those 
who had formed their establishment at: Norland. 

The man and one of the maids were sent off immedi- 
ately into Devonshire, to prepare the house for their 
mustress’s arrival; for, as Lady Middleton was entirely 
unknown to Mrs. Dashwood, she preferred going directly 
to the cottage to being a visitor at Barton Park ; and 
she relied so undoubtingly on Sir John’s description of 
the house as to feel no curiosity to examine it herself till 
she entered it as her own. Her eagerness to be gone 
from Norland was preserved from diminution by the 
evident satisfaction of her daughter-in-law in the pros- 
pect of her removal—a satisfaction which was but feebly 
attempted to be concealed under a cold invitation to her 
to defer her departure. Now was the time when her son- 
in-law’s promise to his father might with particular pro- 
priety be fulfilled. Since he had neglected to do it on 
first coming to the estate, their quitting his house might 
be looked on as the most suitable period for its accom- 
phshment. But Mrs. Dashwood began; shortly, to give 
over every hope of the kind, and to be convinced, from 
the general drift of his discourse, that his assistance ex- 
tended no farther than their maintenance for six months 
at Norland. He so frequently talked of the increasing 
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expenses of housekeeping, and of the perpetual demands 
upon his purse, which a man of any consequence in the 
world was beyond calculation exposed to, that he seemed 
rather to stand in need of more money himself than to 
have any design of giving money away. 

In a very few weeks from the day which brought Sir 
John Middleton’s first letter to Norland, everything was 
so far settled in their future abode as to enable Mrs. 
Dashwood and her daughters to. begin their journey. 

Many were the tears shed by them in their last adieus to 
a place so much beloved. ‘ Dear, dear Norland,” said 
Marianne, as she wandered alone before the house, on 
the last evening of their being there, ‘when shall I cease 
to regret you, when learn to feel a home elsewhere ? 
Oh, happy house, could you know what | suffer in now 
viewing you from this spot, from whence, perhaps, I may 
view. you no more! And you, ye well-known trees— 
but you will continue the same! No leaf will decay be- 
cause we are removed, nor any branch become motion- 
less although we can observe you'no longer! No; you 
will continue the same, unconscious of the pleasure or 
the regret you occasion, and insensible of any change in 
those who walk under your shade! But who will remain 
to enjoy you ?.”’ 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE first part of their journey was performed in toc 
melancholy a disposition to be otherwise than tedious and 
unpleasant. But as they drew towards the end of it, 
their interest in the appearance’ of a country which they 
were to inhabit overcame their dejection, and a view of 
Barton Valley, as they entered it, gave them cheerfu'- 
ness. It was a pleasant, fertile spot, well wooded, and 
rich in pasture. After winding along it for more than a 
mile, they reached their own house. A small green 
court was the whole of its demesne in front, and a neat 
wicket-gate admitted them into it. 

As a house, Barton Cottage, though small, was com- 
-fortable and compact; but as a'cottage it was defect- 
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ive, for the building was regular, the roof was tiled; the 
window-shutters were not painted green, nor were the 
walls covered with honey-suckles.'. A narrow passage led 
directly through the house into the garden behind): On 
each side of the entrance was asitting-room about” six- 
teen feet square,.and beyond them were the officesand 
the stairs. Four bedrooms and two garrets formed the 
rest of the house. It had not been built many ‘years, 
and was in good repair. In comparison of Norland, it 
was poor)and small indeed; but the tears which recol- 
lection called forth as they entered the house were soon 
dried away. They were cheered by the joy of. the serv- 
ants on their arrival,,and each forthe sake of the others 
resolved to appear happy. It was very early in Septem- 
ber; the season was fine; and from first seeing the place 
under the advantage of good weather, they received an 
impression in its favour which was of ‘material service 
in recommending it to their lasting approbation. 

The situation of the house was good. High hills rose 
immediately behind, and. at no: great distance on: each 
side; some of which; were open downs, the others: culti- 
vated and woody. The village of Barton) was: chiefly 
on one of these hills, and formed a pleasant, view from 
the cottage windows. The prospect in front was more 
extensive. It commanded the whole of the valley, and 
reached into the country beyond, The hills which sur- 
rounded the cottage terminated the valley in that direc- 
tion; under another, name, and in another course; it 
branched. out again between two of. the steepest of 
them. 

With the size and firrnitaune of the louse Mrs. Desi 
wood was upon. the whole well-satisfied, for: though» her 
former style.of life rendered many additions to the latter 
indispensable, yet to.add and improve) was a delight. to 
her, and.she had at; this time ready. money enough to 
supply all that was wanted. of greater elegance to the 
apartments. “‘As for the house itself, to be sure,’ said 
she, “it is too small for, our family, but we wall make 
ourselves, tolerably comfortable for: the present, as it. is 
teo late in, the year .for,improvements, Perhaps in the 
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spring, if I have plenty of money, as I dare say I shall, 
we may think about building. ‘These parlours are both 
too small for such parties of our friends as I hope to-see 
often collected here ; and I have some thoughts of throw- 
ing the passage into one of them, with perhaps a part-of 
the other, and so leave the remainder of that other for 
an entrance; this; with a new drawing-room which may 
be easily added, and a bed-chamber and garret above, 
will make it a very snug little cottage: I:could wish the 
stairs were handsome. But one must not»expect every- 
thing—though I suppose it would be no’ difficult matter 
to widen them.» I shall see how much I am beforehand 
with the world in the spring, and we will plan our im- 
provements accordingly.” 

In the meantime, till all these alterations could be 
made from the savings of, an income of five hundred a 
year by a woman who never saved in her life, they were 
wise enough to be contented with the house as it was; 
and each of them was busy in arranging their -particu- 
lar concerns, and endeavouring, by placing around them 
their books and other possessions, to; form themselves a 
home. Marianne’s pianoforte was unpacked and. prop- 
erly disposed of; and Elinor’s drawings were affixed to 
the walls of their sitting-room. 

In such employments.as these they were interrupted 
soon after breakfast the next day by the entrance of 
their landlord, who called to welcome them to Barton, 
and to offer them every accommodation from his: own 
house and garden in which theirs might at) present be 
deficient. Sir John Middleton was a good-looking man, 
about forty. He had formerly visited at Stanhill, but 
it was too long ago for his young cousins to»remember 
him. His countenance was thoroughly good-humoured, 
and his manners were as friendly as the style of his letter. 
Their arrival seemed to afford him real satisfaction, and 
their comfort to be an object of real solicitude to him. 
He said much of his earnest desire of their living ‘on the 
most sociable terms with his family, and pressed them 
so cordially to dine at Barton Park every day till they 

ere better settled at home, that, though his entreaties 
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were carried to a point of perseverance beyond civility, 
they could not give offence. His kindness was not con- 
fined to words; for within an hour after he left them, 
a large basket, full of garden stuff and fruit, arrived from 
the Park, which was followed before the end of the day 
by a present of game. He insisted, moreover, on con- 
veying all their letters to and from the post for them, 
and would not be denied the satisfaction of pa them 
his newspaper every day. 

Lady Middleton had sent a very civil message By him, 
denoting her intention of waiting on Mrs. Dashwood as 
soon as she could be assured that her visit would be no 
inconvenience ; and as this message was answered’ by 
an invitation equally polite, her ladyship was introduced 
to them the next day. 

They were, of course, very anxious to see a person on 
whom so much of their comfort at Barton must depend ; 
and the elegance of her appearance was favourable to 
their wishes. Lady Middleton was not more than six 
or seven and twenty ; her face was handsome, ‘her figure 
tall and striking, and her address graceful. Her manners 
had all the elegance which her husband’s wanted. But 
they would have been improved by some share of his 
frankness and warmth; and her visit was long enough 
to. detract something from their first admiration, by 
showing that, though perfectly well bred, she was re- 
served, cold, and had nothing to say for herself more 
the most commonplace i inquiry or remark. 

Conversation, however, was not wanted, for Sir Johr 
was very chatty, and Lady Middleton had taken the 
wise precaution of bringing with her their eldest child 
a fine little boy about six years old; by which means 
there was one subject always to be recurred to by the 
ladies in case of extremity, for they had to inquire his 
name and age, admire his beauty, and ask him question: 
which his mother answered for him, while he hung about 
her and held down his head, to the great surprise of he: 
ladyship, who wondered at his being so shy before com: 
pany, as he could make noise enough at home. On every 
formal visit a child ought to be of the party, by way o 
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provision for discourse. In the present case it took up 
ten minutes to determine whether the boy were most like 
his father or mother, and in what particular he resembled 
either, for of course everybody differed, and everybody 
was astonished at the opinion of the others. 

An opportunity was soon to be given to the Dashwoods 
of debating on the rest of the children, as Sir John would 
not leave the house without securing their promise of 
dining at the Park the next day. 


* CHAPTER | VIL. 


BARTON Park was about half a mile from the cottage. 
The ladies had passed near it in their way along the val- 
ley, but it was screened from their view at home by the 
projection of a hill. The house was large and handsome ; 
and the Middletons lived in a style of equal hospitality 
and elegance. The former was for Sir John’s gratifica- 
tion, the latter for that of his lady. They were scarcely 
ever without some friends staying with them in the house, 
and they kept more company of every kind than any 
other family in the neighbourhood. It was necessary 
to the happiness of both; for however dissimilar in 
temper and outward behaviour, they strongly resembled 
each other in that total want of talent and taste which 
confined their employments, unconnected with such as 
society produced, within a very narrow compass. Sir 
John was a sportsman, Lady Middleton a mother. He 
hunted and shot, and she humoured her children; and 
these were their only resources. Lady Middleton had 
the advantage of being able to spoil her children all the 
year round, while Sir John’s independent employments 
‘were in existence only half the time. Continual engage- 
‘ments at home and abroad, however, supplied all the 
‘deficiencies of nature and education, supported the good 
‘spirits of Sir John, and gave exercise to the good breed- 
‘ing of his wife. 

- Lady Middleton piqued herself upon the elegance of her 
(table, and of all her domestic arrangements; and from 
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this kind of vanity was her greatest enjoyment in any of 
their parties... but Sir John’s satisfaction in society was 
much more real: he delighted in collecting about him 
more young people than his house would hold, and the 
noisier they were the better: was he pleased. -He was a 
blessing to all the juvenile part of the neighbourhood ; 
for in summer he was for ever forming parties to eat cold 
ham and chicken out of doors, and in winter his private 
balls were numerous enough for any young lady who was 
not suffering under the insatiable appetite of fifteen. 
The arrival of a new family in the country was always 
a matter of joy to him; and in every point of view he 
was charmed with the inhabitants he had now procured 
for his cottage at Barton. The Miss Dashwoods were 
young, pretty, and unaffected. It was enough to secure 
his good opinion; for to be unaffected was all that a 
pretty girl could want to make her mind as captivating 
as her person. The friendliness of his disposition made 
him happy in accommodating those whose situation 
might be considered, in comparison with the past, as un- 
fortunate.) In showing kindness to his cousins, there- 
fore, he had the real satisfaction of a good heart; and in 
settling a: family of females only in his cottage, he had all 
the satisfaction of a sportsman; for a sportsman, though 
he esteems only those of his sex who are sportsmen like- 
wise, is not often desirous of encouraging their taste 
by admitting them to a residence within his own manor. 
Mrs. Dashwood and her daughters were met at the 
door of the house by Sir John, who welcomed them to 
Barton Park with unaffected sincerity ; and as he at- 
tended them to the drawing-room, repeated to the young 
ladies the concern which the same subject, had drawn 
from him the day before, at being unable to get any smart 
young men to meet them. They would see, he said, 
only one gentleman there besides himself—a particular 
friend who was staying at the Park, but who was neither 
very young nor very gay. He hoped they would all 
excuse the smallness of the party, and could assure them 
it would never happen so again. .He had been to several 
families that morning, in hopes of procuring some 
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_ addition to- their number; but it was moonlight, and 
everybody was full of engagements. Luckily, Lady 
Middleton’s mother had arrived at Barton within, the 
last hour; and as she was a very cheerful, agreeable 
woman, he hoped the young ladies would not find it so 
very dull as they might imagine. The young: ladies, as 
well as their mother, were perfectly satisfied with having 
two entire strangers of the party, and wished. for) no 
more. 

Mrs. Jennings, Lady Middleton’s mother, was a good- 
humoured, merry, fat, elderly woman, who talked) a 
great deal, seemed very happy, and rather vulgar. She 
was full of jokes and laughter, and before dinner was 
over had said many witty things on the subject of lovers 
and husbands; hoped they had not left their hearts 
behind them in Sussex, and pretended to see them blush, 
whether they did or not. Marianne was vexed:at it for 
her sister’s sake, and turned her eyes towards Elinor to 
see how she bore these attacks, with an earnestness which 
gave Elinor far more pain than could arise from such 
commonplace raillery as Mrs. Jennings’s. 

Colonel Brandon, the friend of Sir John, seemed no 
more adapted by resemblance of manner to be his friend 
than Lady Middleton was to be his wife, or Mrs. Jennings 
to be Lady Middleton’s mother. He -was silent and 
grave. His appearance, however, was not unpleasing, in 
spite of his being, in the opinion of Marianne and Mar- 
garet, an absolute old bachelor, for he was on the wrong 
side of five-and-thirty ; but though his face was not 
handsome, his countenance was sensible, and his address 
was particularly gentleman-like. 

There was nothing in any of the party which could 
recommend them as companions to the Dashwoods,; 
_ but the cold insipidity of Lady Middleton, was: so. par- 
ticularly repulsive, that in comparison of it the gravity 
of Colonel Brandon, and even the boisterous mirth of 
Sir John and his mother-in-law, was interesting. Lady 
Middleton seemed to be roused to enjoyment only by 
_ the entrance of her four noisy children after dinner, who 
pulled her about, tore her clothes, and put an end to 
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every kind of discourse; except what related to them- 
selves. 

In the evening, as Marianne was discovered to be 
musical, she was invited to play. The instrument was 
unlocked, everybody prepared to be charmed, and Mari- 
anne, who sang very well, at their request went through 
the chief of the songs which Lady Middleton had brought 
into’ the family on her marriage, and which, perhaps, 
had lain ever since in the same position on the piano- 
forte; for her ladyship had celebrated that event by 
giving up music, although, by her mother’s account, she 
had played extremely well, and by her own was very 
fond of it. 

Marianne’s performance was highly applauded. Siz 
John was loud in his admiration at the end of every song, 
and as loud in his conversation with the others while 
every song lasted. Lady Middleton frequently called 
him to order, wondered how any one’s attention could 
be diverted from music for a moment, and asked Mari- 
anne to sing a particular song which Marianne had just 
finished. Colonel Brandon alone, of all the party, heard 
her without being in raptures. He paid her only the 
compliment of attention, and she felt a respect for him 
on the occasion which the others had reasonably for- 
feited by their shameless want of taste. His pleasure in 
music, though it amounted not to that ecstatic delight 
which alone could sympathize with her own, was esti- 
mable when contrasted against the horrible insensibility 
of the others; and she was reasonable enough to allow 
that a man of five-and-thirty might well have outlived 
all acuteness of feeling, and every exquisite power of en- 
joyment. She was perfectly disposed to make every 
allowance for the colonel’s advanced state of life which 
humanity required. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Mrs. JENNINGS was a widow with an ample jointure. 
She had only two daughters, both of whom she had lived 
to see respectably married; and she had now, therefore, 
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nothing to do but to marry all the rest of the world. In 
the promotion of this object she was zealously active, as 
far as her ability reached, and missed no opportunity 
of projecting weddings among all the young people of 
her acquaintance. She was remarkably quick in the 
discovery of attachments, and had enjoyed the advan- 
tage of raising the blushes and the vanity of many a 
young lady by insinuations of her power over such a 
young man; and this kind of discernment enabled her, 
soon after her arrival at Barton, decisively to pronounce 
that Colonel Brandon was very much in love with Mari- 
anne Dashwood. She rather suspected it to be so, on 
the very first evening of their being together, from his 
listening so attentively while she sang to them; and 
when the visit was returned by the Middletons dining at 
the cottage, the fact was ascertained by his listening to 
her again. It must be so. She was perfectly convinced 
of it. It would be an excellent match, for he was rich, 
and she was handsome. Mrs. Jennings had been anxious 
to see Colonel Brandon well married, ever since her con- 
nection with Sir John first brought him to her knowledge ; 
and she was always anxious to get a good husband for 
every pretty girl. 

The immediate advantage to herself was by no means 
inconsiderable, for it supplied her with endless jokes 
against them both. At the Park she laughed at the 
colonel, and in the cottage at. Marianne. To the former 
her raillery was probably, as far as it regarded only him- 
self, perfectly indifferent; but to the latter it was at 
first incomprehensible : and when its object was under- 
stood, she hardly knew whether most to laugh at its 
absurdity, or censure its impertinence; for she consid- 
ered it as an unfeeling reflection on the colonel’s ad- 

anced years, and on his forlorn condition as an old 
bachelor. 

Mrs. Dashwood, who could not think a man five years 
younger than herself so exceedingly ancient as he ap- 
peared to the youthful fancy of her daughter, ventured 
to clear Mrs. Jennings from the probability of wishing 
P throw ridicule on his age. 
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“ But at least, mamma, you cannot deny the absurdity 
cof the accusation; though you may not think it intention- 
ally ill-natured. Colonel Brandon is certainly younger 
than Mrs. Jennings, but he is old enough to be my father 
and if he were ever animated enough to be in love, mus' 
have long outlived every sensation of the kind, It 1: 
too ridiculous! When is aman to be safe from suck 
wit, if age and infirmity will not protect him??? 

“ Infirmity !’? said» Elinor.“ Do you call: Colone. 
Brandon infirm ? I can easily suppose that his age may 
appear much greater to you than to my mother, bu 
you can hardly deceive yourself :as to his having the us 
of his: limbs.”’ 7 

.of Did not you hear him complain of the rheumatism 
and is not that the commonest infirmity of declinins 
lifespell 

‘My dearest child,” said her mother, laughing, “a 

this rate you must be in continual: terror of my decay 
and it must seem to you a miracle that my life has bee: 
extended to the advanced age of forty.” : 
_ “Mamma, you are not doing me justice. I know ver 
well that Colonel Brandon is not old-enough to make hi 
friends yet apprehensive of losing him in the course ‘¢ 
nature. He may live twenty years longer. But thirty 
five has nothing to do with matrimony.” 

‘ Perhaps,” said: Elinor,» “ thirty-five and seventee 
had better not have-anything to do with matrimony t 
gether. But if there should by any chance happen to t 
a woman who is single at seven-and-twenty, I should ne 
think Colonel Brandon’s being thirty-five any objectic 
to his marrying her.” | | 

“ \ woman of seven-and-twenty,” said Marianne, aft 
pausing a moment, “ can never hope to feel or inspt 
affection again; and if her home be uncomfortable, « 
her fortune small, I can suppose that she might brit 
herself to submit to the offices of a nurse, for the sake 
the provision and security of a wife. In his marry 
such a woman, therefore, there would be nothing u 
suitable. It would bea compact of convenience, a 
the world would be satisfied). In my eyes it would — 
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no marriage at all, but that would be nothing. To me 
it would seem only a commercial exchange, in which each 
wished to be benefited at the expense of the other.” 

“It would be impossible, I know,” replied Elinor, “ to 
‘convince you that a woman of seven-and-twenty. could 
feel for a man of thirty-five anything near enough, to 
love to make him a desirable companion to her, But 
I must object to your dooming Colonel Brandon and. his 
wife to the constant confinement of a sick chamber, 
merely because he chanced to complain yesterday (a 
very cold, damp day) of a slight. rheumatic feel in-one 
of his shoulders.” 

“ But he talked of flannel waistcoats,”’ said Marianne ; 
“and with me a flannel waistcoat is invariably connected 
with aches, cramps, rheumatisms, and every species. of 
ailment that can afflict the old and the feeble.’’ 

“Had he been only in a violent fever, you would not 
have despised him half so much. Confess, Marianne, is 
not there something interesting to you in the flushed 
cheek, hollow eye, and quick pulse of a fever ?” 

Soon after this, upon Elinor’s leaving the room, 
““Mamma,” said Marianne, “I. have alarm on the 
subject of illness which I cannot conceal from you. 
I am sure Edward Ferrars is not well. We have now 
been here almost a fortnight, and yet he does not come. 
Nothing but real indisposition could occasion this ex- 
traordinary delay. What else can detain him at Nor- 
land ?”’ 

“Had you any idea of his coming so soon ?”’ ‘said 
Mrs. Dashwood. “J had none. On the contrary, if 
I have felt any anxiety at all on the subject, it has 
been in recollecting that he sometimes showed a want 
of pleasure and readiness in accepting my invitation, 
when I talked of his coming to Barton... Does, Elinor 
expect him already ?”’ 

“IT have never mentioned it to her, but, of course, she 
must.” 

“I rather think you are mistaken, for when I, was 
talking to; her yesterday of getting a new grate for the 
Spare a -chamber, she observed that there was no im- 
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mediate hurry for it, as it was not likely that the ci 

would be wanted for some time.” 
__ “ How strange this is! What can be the meaning 5 
it? But the whole of their behaviour to each othe 
has been unaccountable: How cold, how composed 
were their last adieus! How languid their conversa: 
tion the last evening of their being together! In Ed. 
ward’s farewell there was no distinction between Elinoi 
and me: it was the good wishes of an affectionat 
brother to both. Twice did I leave them purposely 
together in the course of the last morning, and eacl 
time did he most unaccountably follow me out of th 
room. And Elinor, in quitting Norland and Edward 
cried not as I did. Even now her self-command is in 
variable. When is she dejected or melancholy?) Wher 
does she try to avoid society, or appear restless and ais 
satisfied in it ?” 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE Dashwoods were now settled at Barton with toler 
able comfort to themselves. The house and the garden 
with all the objects surrounding them, were now become 
familiar, and the ordinary pursuits which had given ‘tc 
Norland half its charms were engaged in again with fai 
greater enjoyment than Norland had been able to afforc 
since the loss of their father. Sir John Middleton, whc 
called on them every day for the first fortnight, anc 
who was not in the habit of seeing much occupation at 
home, could not conceal his amazement on finding ther 
always employed. 

Their visitors, except those from Barton Park, wer 
not many ; for, in spite of Sir John’s urgent entreatie 
that they would mix more in the neighbourhood, an 
repeated assurances of his carriage : aes always at thei 


service, the independence of Mrs. | )s!wood’s spirit over 
came the wish of society for «> ©) dren, and she was 
resolute in declining to visit az. «1. beyond the dis 
tance of a walk. There were bu’ ‘«) «9 could be sc 


classed ; and it was not all of them ‘)9° ~-:> attainable 


| ! 
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ing. Dashwood then begged to knojly so (WoO 


WALES 
BS obliged. His name, he replied, was Wisomgno 
1S preent home was at Allenham, fro eee 

| she would allow him the honour sof i 


Oram & 


‘Ato inquire after Miss Dashwood (' onowt 
i, granted, and he then departed, td we ke Dm 
\vore interesting, in the midst of a heavy We? 

jy beauty and more than commce! ry fACOLUL- 
we» instantly the theme of eneral admiy * 
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ace) beimging to him was interesting. i : 
- Bo eidence was in their favourt . 
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s busy, her reflections were pleasMt, gare 
-dned ankle was disregarded. ~ a : 
4 lled on them as soon as th’ next © \"'"* 
_ weatler that morning allowed hin to geu cpae < 
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of Willoughby at Allenhan. ahah 
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“td Dashwood. 
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“dis that all you can say for him ?” ‘cried Mz 
‘ ‘hdignantly. ‘‘ But what are his manners on mi 
“’"-e acquaintance ? what his pursuits, his. talen 
Le Inius 2” | ig 
ohn was rather puzzled. ii rey 
bon my soul,’ said he, “I do not kno 
him as to all) that. But he is a pleas 


{Marianne could no more satisfy him, } \ t 
colour lof Mr. Willoughby’s pointer than h, 
~~"'9° *o her the shades of his mind. ere 
"lt who is he?” said Elinor. “ Whe € 
om? Has’ he a house at Allenham ? ”” 
~ {his point,'Sir John could give nore, ¢ 
vee"‘ce, and he told them that Mr. Willow 
‘° PPerty of his own in the country; that 
““ lly while he was visiting the old lady at 
~€ +t, to whom he was related, and whcjse, 
{te \vas to inherit; adding, “ Yes, yes, jhe 
Pp heatching, I.can tell you, Miss Dashwood 
: * (pretwy little estate of his own, in Sor 
besdess | at] if I were you, I would no: sive Jum. 
to my ( oungr sister, in spite of all this timblin ; do’ 
‘hills, i iss Marianne must not expect tc have ; NL; 
men. tic! pereel Brandon will be jealous if g 
not teike care.” ea 
“X do not biieve,” said Mrs. Dashwod, 
good-humoured snile, “that Mr. Willouhby ¥ 
incommoded by ths attempts of either of m da 
towards what you call catching him. isnot 
ployment to which they have been brou 
ree safe with us, let them be ever 
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atl little hop at the Park, h danced f 
> ey) Te four without once sittingdown.” 
ae d e indeed ?” cried Maruanne, with spar 
yes; an with elegance, with syirit.?”’ 
4 ra ; and he was u . 
ught f a nah like; that is what a young man 
na , atever be Jas pursuits, his eagerness 


n them sh : : 
e ri ae no méderation, and leave him no 


f will be,” said Sir John—“ I see 
will be setting your cap at him 
iW, a (Sf poor Brandon.” 

)‘OThat is an expression, Sir John,” said Marianne 
y, ‘which I particularly dislike. I abhor every 


jommo place phrase by which wit is intended; and 
eng) one’s cap at a man, or ‘making a conquest,’ 


(re the most odious of all. Their tendency is gross 
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ind illiberal; and if their construction could ever be 
jleemed clever, time has long ago destroyed all its in- 
Fenuity" | 
Sik John did not much understand this reproof; but 
laughed as heartily as if he did, and then replied,— 
ei AYs you will make conquests enough, I dare say, 
ge way or other. Poor Brandon! he is quite smitten 
‘\ready; and he is very well worth setting your cap 
t, Jyean tell you, in spite of all this tumbling about 
\ndjspraining of ankles.” | 
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WARIANNE’S preserver, as Margaret, with more elegance 
ban precision, styled Willoughby, called at the cottage 
arly the next morning, to make his personal inquiries. 
ple. was, Teceived by Mrs. Dashwood with more than 
/ 5oliteness— with a kindness which Sir John’s account 
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sf him.and her own gratitude prompted; and every-— 


‘hing et passed during the visit tended to assure him 
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F, Clegnce, mutual affecti. and 
the fanily to whom accidei 
- him. Of their personal Tei 
wed a second interview to be als 7 
Miss Dashwood hid a delicate Be at iri 
Ouemaae 5 ee 
features, and 4 remarkably pretty ae too bans 
was still handsomer, Wer form, though f heiel. a8 
as her sister’s, in having the advantage 1 thee Pk 
more striking; and her face was so love ae d dg 
in the common cant of prawe, she was c Pe 


her features were all good 


hardly be seen without deligh 
their expression was at first held b 


clare that of music and dancing he was pase aS 
fond, she gave him such a look of approbation ag SF hes 
the largest share of his discourse to herself fore” 7th 
of his stay. b a aha 

It was only necessary to mention any favourite’; 7" 
ment to engage her to talk. She could not # 4 pia 
when such points were introduced, and she had / 9" de 


of judgment in all that related to either. Ena 
by this to a further examination of his Opt er « Nie, 
Proceeded to question him on the subject Gat ob, 
her favourite authors were brought te ar } i 
upon with so rapturous a deli ht that aNY/YOUNE ala tion 
five-and-twenty must have aes insensible igen ayS 
to becomé an immediate convert to. the exce che 
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uch works, however disregarded’ before. Their taste 
vas strikingly alike. The same books, the same pas- 
ages, were idolized ‘by each; or if any difference ap- 
eared, any objection arose, it lasted no longer than 
i) the force of her arguments and the brightness of 
‘ey eyes could be displayed. He acquiesced in all her | 
ecisions, caught all her enthusiasm; and long be 
wsit concluded, they conversed with the familiarity 
long-established acquaintance. 

Well, Marianne,” said Elinor, as soon as he had left 
’, ““ for one morning I think you have done pretty 
You have already ascertained Mr. Willoughby’s 
in almost every matter of importance. You 
at he thinks of Cowper and Scott—you are 
his estimating their beauties as he ought—and 
received every assurance of his admiring Pope 
than is proper. But how is your acquaintance 
g supported, under such extraordinary dispatch 
subject for discourse ? You will soon have ex- 
; each favourite topic. Another. meeting will 
to explain his sentiments on picturesque beauty, 
sond marriages, ‘and then. you can have nothing 
Yo ask,” 
or,’ cried Marianne, “‘ is’ this fair ? is this just ? 
ideas so scanty ? But I see what you: mean. 
‘een too much at my ease, too happy, too frank. 
‘red against every commonplacé notion of de- 
{ have been open and sincere where I ought to 
mn reserved, spiritless, dull, and: deceitful; had I 
ily of the weather and the roads, and had. I 
ily once inten minutes, this reproach would 
spared.” 

ve,’ said her mother, “ you must not’ be 
‘ith Elinor—she was only in jest. I should 
yself, if she were capable of wishing to check 
‘of your conversation with our new friend.” 
‘s softened in a moment. 

a*, on his side, gave every proof of his pleas- 
tT squaintance which an evident wish of im- 
* ld offer. He came to them every day. 
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To inquiré after, Marianne was at. first, his exci 
the encouragement of his reception, to which e 
gave greater kindness, made such, an excuse unr 
before it had ceased: to: be. possible; ‘by Mariani 


fect recovery. She; was) confined for some, day. 
house; but. never, had any confinement been. 
= Willoughby was.a' young man of good ; 
quick imagination,) lively spirits, and open, affe 
manners. He was exactly formed, to,engage Ma 
heart; for with all-this, he joined not only a ¢ 
ing: person) but./a: natural jardour..of amind, wh 
now roused’ and’ increased. by the example of. h 
and which’ recommended ; him. to, her: affection 
everythingtelse: bas wowod lo edn elie 
His society became gradually. her, most ex 
joyment. , They read, they talked, they sang 
his: musical talents: were; considerable; and he 
all: the sensibility and spirit which,.Edward. h 
tunately wanted. i moo@lb 101 ir 
In. Mrs. Dashwood’s estimation he was as fat 
in. Marianne’s;;\,and: Elinor saw nothing to. cel 
him but) a propensity, :in' which he strongly r 
and peculiarly delighted her sister, of saying +t 
what -+he thought: on every occasion, without. 
to persons jor .circumstances.: In hastily. forri 
giving his opinion. of other. people, in sacrificin: 
pe tess to the enjoyment of undivided attent 
is heart was engaged, and in slighting too | 
forms of worldly propriety, he displayed a wa 
tion which Elinor could not, approve, in spite « 
he.and Marianne could say in its support. 
Marianne began now to perceive that, the 
which had seized:her at sixteen andia half, of 
aman who could satisfy :her ideas of perfectio 
rash and unjustifiable. Willoughby: was a, 
“fancy, had: delineated ;in that -unhappy © 
every brighter period;..as capable’ of, attachi 
his behaviour declared, his wishes -to be ir 
as earnest)as his abilities were strong. / 4 
ys Her: mother,':too, in- whose mind not €- 
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thought ‘of their marriage had’ been: raised: by his! pros- 
pect ef riches, was led before the end of:a week: to hope 
‘and. expect it, and ‘secretly ‘to congratulate -herself:on 
‘having gained: two» such: sons-in-law’ as Edward: and 
Willoughby. l diiw setovi st tun 
Colonel Brandon’s partiality ‘for Marianne, which’ had 
so early been discovered /by his friends, now first became 
perceptible to Elinor, when it ceased ‘to be noticed by 
them: Their attention and wit were drawn -off to his 
more fortunate rival:;; and the raillery) which ‘the other 
had incurred before: any» partiality» arose’ was «removed. 
when his: feelings’ began really to «call «for!the ridicule 
so).justly annexed to)'sensibility.\s Elinor «was obliged; 
though unwillingly, to believe;that:the sentiments which 
Mrs. Jennings had assigned him for her own» satisfaction 
were now actually excited by:her-sister; and that how- 
ever ‘a general) resemblance of disposition) between the 
parties: might. forward the affection of: Mr.’ Willoughby, 
an equally striking) opposition) of »character: was no-hin- 
drance to the regard’ of ‘Colonels Brandon. She saw: it 
with concern; for what!icouldda ‘silent’ man: of: five- 
and-thirty hope, when. ‘opposed: bya’ very lively one of 
five-and-twenty ?: Andiias she:could not even wish him 
successful, she heartily) wished himindifferent:;, She liked 
him: in spite of his» gravity: and reserve, she béheld-in 
dim an object: of interest:|/ His' manners, though’ serious, 
were mild; and:his-reserve appeared: rather ithe result 
of some oppression ‘of spirits: than of any naturaligloomi- 
aessof temper: Siro Johmzhad dropped’ hints» of! !past 
"juries and ‘disappointments, ‘which justified’ her: belief 
of his being an unfortunate nian, and; she regarded him 
with respect and’ compassion. ), bise “‘yeqsrdie ? 
© Perhaps she pitied and esteemed hiin the more! because 
1e was slighted by Willoughby and Marianne, who; pre- 
udiced ‘against* him: for! béing neither iveby norsyoung, 
eemed resolved to: undervalue his merits.:! oototte 
“Brandon is just the kind of man)’ said Willoughby 
me day, when: they were talking: of him together, {whom 
everybody speaks well of, and nobody-cares'about?;; whom 
dlare delighted tosee; and nobody remembers to:talk 'to.”’ 
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‘That is exactly what I think of him,” cried Marianne. 
“Do not boast of it, however,’ said Elinor, “for it is 
injustice in both of you. He is highly esteemed» by all 
the family at the Park, and I never see him myself with- 
out taking pains to converse with him.” | fh 
“That he is patronized by you,” replied Willoughby, 
“is certainly in his favour; but»as for the esteem of 
the others, it is a reproach in itself... Who would sub- 
mit to the indignity of being approved by such women 
as Lady Middleton and Mrs. Jennings that could com- 
mand the indifference of anybody else ?”’ | 
‘But perhaps the abuse of such people as yourself 
and Marianne will make amends for the regard of Lady 
Middleton and her mother. If their praise is censure, 
your censure may be praise, for they are not more un- 
discerning than you are prejudiced and unjust.” 
“In defence of your protégé you can even be saucy.” 
“My protégé, as you call him, is a sensible man ;» and 
sense will always have attractions for me. Yes, Mari- 
anne, even in a man between thirty and forty... He has 
seen a great deal of the world, has been abroad, has 
read; and has ay thinking mind.:> 1 have found him 
capable of giving me much information on various 
subjects ; and he has always answered my inquiries with 
the readiness of good breeding and good nature.” — 
‘That is to say,’ cried Marianne contemptuously, 
“he has told you that in the East Indies the climate 
is hot and the mosquitoes are troublesome.” roe 
“He would have told me'so; I doubt not, had I made 
any such inquiries, but they ‘happened to be points.o7 
which I had been previously informed.” | i 
“Perhaps,” said Willoughby, ‘“his observations may 
have extended to the existence of nabobs, gold mohurs, 
and palanquins.” : | (2 esy 51 
“T may venture to say that dis observations have 
stretched much. farther than your candour. But why 
should you dislike him? ” uf 2 : 
“1 do not dislike him. 1 consider him, on the con: 
trary, as a very respectable man, who has everybody’s 
good word, and nobody’s notice; who has ae ue 
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than he can spend, more time than he knows how to 
employ, and two new coats every year.’ 

‘Add. to which,’’ cried Marianne, “ that he has neither 
genius, taste, nor spirit—that his understanding has 
no brilliancy, his: feelings no ardour, and his voice’ no 
expression.” 

“You decide: on his imperfections so much in the 
mass,” replied. Elinor, ‘“‘ and so’ much’ on the strength 
of your own imagination, that the commendation J am 
able to give of him is comparatively cold and insipid. 
I can only pronounce him to be a sensible man, well 
bred, well informed, of gentle: address, and, I believe, 
possessing an amiable heart.” 

“Miss Dashwood,” cried Willoughby, “‘ you are now 
using me unkindly: You are endeavouring to disarm 
me by reason, and to convince me against my will. But 
it will not do... You shall find’ me as stubborn as: you 
can be artful. I have three unanswerable reasons for 
dishking Colonel; Brandon: he has threatened me with 
rain when, |. wanted it to be fine; he has found fault 
with the hanging of my curricle; and I cannot persuade 
him to buy my brown mare. If it) will be any satis- 
faction to you, however, to be told that I believe his 
character to be in other respects irreproachable, I am 
ready to confess it: And in return for an acknowledg- 
ment which must give:me some pain, you cannot deny 
me the privilege of disliking him as much as ever.” 


CHAPTER XI, 


LitTLeE had Mrs. Dashwood or her daughters imagined, 
when they first came into Devonshire, that so many 
engagements would arise to occupy their time as shortly 
presented themselves, or that: they should have such 
frequent invitations and such sconstant visitors:as to 
leave them little leisure for serious employment. Yet 
such was the case. When Marianne was recovered, the 
schemes of amusement: at home and abroad, which Sir 
_ John had been previously forming, were put in execu- 
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tion: ‘The: private ‘balls at ‘the Park then began ; “and 
parties on the water were made and accomplished ‘as 
often as a showery October would allow.» In every ‘meet- 
ing of, the kind Willoughby was included ; and the ease 
and, familiarity: which naturally attended. these parties 
were exactly calculated to give increasing intimacy ‘to 
his acquaintance «with the Dashwoods, to afford him 
opportunity of. witnessing the éxcellencies of Marianne, 
of marking his:animated' admiration of her, and’ of re- 
ceiving, in, her behaviour to himself; the most pointed 
assurance of her: affection. dq sodtono 1g iB9 
» Ehnor‘could not-be'surprised at) their attachment. She 
only wished that it were less: openly shown, and’ once 
or twice did venture:'to. suggest) the propriety of some 
self-command to: Marianne: But Marianne abhorred all 
concealment where. no: reali disgrace ‘could attend’ un- 
reserve ;, and to aim at the restraint of sentiments. which 
were not in themselves: illaudable ‘appeared to her not 
merely an unnecessary éffort, but a disgraceful subjection 
of reason to-commionplace and ‘mistaken: notions. )’ Will- 
oughby thought the:same: iand) their ‘behaviour, at’ all 
times, was an illustration of: their ‘opinions: 1 OF stint 
When he was present she had no:eyes for any one else. 
Everything he did: was right. Everything he said was 
clever. If. their.evenings at thé. Park were concluded 
with cards, he cheated «himself: and: all the rest’ of ithe 
party to get her :a good hand. If dancing formed the 
amusement of the night, they were partners for half 
the time; and when obliged to separate for a couple 
of dances, were careful to stand. together, and scarcely 
spoke a word to anybody else. Such’conduct made them, 
of course, most: exceedingly laughed at; but’ ridicule 
could not shame, and seemed hardly'to provoke them. 
_ Mrs. Dashwood entered into ‘all their feelings witha 
warmth which left her no inclination for checking this 
excessive display of them.) To her it:was but the natural 
consequence of a:strong affection: in'a young and ardent 
“‘This:‘was the season of: happiness ito Marianne: ‘T\« 
heart.was devoted: to: Willoughby); and the fond atta~). 
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ment to Norland, which she brought with her from Sussex, 
was more likely tobe softened thanishe. had thought it 
possible before by the charms which his: sqnety bestowed 
on her:present home: 

,Elnor’s happiness: was not ‘so drédbi Her ‘heart was 
not'so much at-ease, nor her satisfaction ‘in their amuse- 
ments:so) pure. They, afforded her no ‘companion: that 
could make amends for ;what she:had left: behind, nor that 
could teach her to thinkrof Norland withiless regret than 
ever. > Neither Lady» Middleton) noroMrs:; Jennings ‘could 
supply to her ithe conversatiom she : missed, although the 
latter was an’ everlasting: talker,;,and from the first had 
regarded her with:a‘kindness» which ensured her ‘a large 
share'-of her discoursey’ She’ had already :repeated her 
own, history ‘to Elinor. three» or: four times;!: and “had 
Elinor’s:memory ‘been*equak to» her means of improve- 
ment, she might have known, very:early‘im her acquaint- 
ance, all the particulars of) Mr. Jennings's lastillness, and 
what he said to his wife a few minutes before he! died: 
Lady: Middleton: was» more ‘agreeablethan her mother 
only-in being more silent.) Elinor needed: little ‘observa- 
tion to perceive that her reserve was a mere calmness 
of manner; with whichsense/‘had «nothing to) do. . To- 
wards. her husband: and: mother: she» was’ the'sameé as. to: 
them ; and intimacy was, therefore;:neither to be: looked 
for nor desired:::‘She: hado nothing ‘to:'say one day that 
she ‘had not’ said) the: day \before:’» Her insipidity was 
invariable, for even her spirits were*.always! the same; 
and though she did not oppose the» parties ‘arranged by 
her: husband, provideds:everything were’ conducted ‘in 
style, and her» two eldest children: attended her,’ she 
never appeared to- receive more» enjoyment: from them 
than she might: have experienced in ‘sitting; at» home ; 
and §0' little: did’ her presence add tothe pleasure of 
the others, by any share im their:conversation, that they 
were’ sometimes only reminded» of -her being amongst 
them by her solicitude about: her troublesome boys: | 

In Colonel: Brandon! alone, ofall her new acquaintance, 
did Elinor find a’ person who couldj/in-any degree, claim 
the respect of abilities, excite the ‘interest ‘of' friendship, 
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or give pleasure as a companion.:'> Willoughby’ was ‘out 
of the question... Her admiration and regard, even her 
sisterly regard, was all his own) but he was a lover; 
his attentions were wholly Marianne’s, and a: far ‘less 
agreeable man might:have been more generally pleasing. 
Colonel Brandon, unfortunately for himself, had no such 
encouragement to think only of Marianne, and in: con- 
versing with Elinor he:found the greatest consolation for 
the total indifference ofiher sister. 

Elinor’s compassion. for. him incréeased,~ as she had 
reason to suspect that the misery of) disappointed love: 
had already been known: to him. «This: suspicion: was 
given by some words: which accidentally dropped from 
him one evening at the Park, when they were sitting 
down together by mutual consent, while the others were 
dancing. His eyes were fixed»on: Marianne, and after 
a silence of Some minutes, he said, with a faint smile, 
“Your sister, I understand, does not approve of second 
attachments.” 

“No,” replied Elinor, “ her opinions are all romantic.” 

‘Or rather, as. I believe, she considers them impossible 
to exist.’ 

‘““T believe she does. - But how she ae it: with- 
out reflecting on the character: of her own father, who 
had himself two ‘wives, I know not. _ A few years, how- 
ever, will settle her opinions on: the: reasonable basis of 
common sense and observation; and then they may be 
more easy’ to define»and to justify than they now are, 
by anybody but herself.” 

‘This: will probably be the case,’ he replied ; ‘and 
yet there is something so amiable inthe prejudices. of 
a young mind that one 1s sorry to:see them give way 
to the reception of more general opinions.’ 

“T cannot agree with you there,” said Elinor. “There 
are inconveniences attending such feelings as Marianne’s 
which all the charms of enthusiasm and ignorance of the 
world cannot atone for. Her systems have all the unfor- 
tunate tendency of setting propriety at nought; and a 
better acquaintance with the world is what I look for- 
ward to as her greatest possible advantage.” 
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After a short pause he resumed the conversation by 
saying,— ! 

‘“ Does your sister make ‘no distinction in her objec- 
tions against a second attachment? or is it equally 
criminal in everybody ?\ Are those’ who have been dis- 
appointed in their first choice, whether from the incon- 
stancy of its object or the perverseness of circumstances, 
to be equally indifferent during the rest of their lives ? ”’ 

“Upon my word I am not acquainted with the min- 
utiz of her principles. I only know that I never yet 
heard her admit any instance of a second attachment 
being pardonable.”’ 

“ This,” said he, ‘“‘ cannot hold ;- but a change, a ‘total 
change of sentiments No, no, do not desire it’; for 
when the romantic refinements of a young mind are 
obliged to give way, how frequently are they succeeded 
by such opinions as are but too common and too danger- 
ous! I speak from experience. I once knew a lady who 
in temper and mind greatly resembled your sister, who 
thought and judged like her, but who from an enforced 
change, from a series of unfortunate circumstances 
Here he stopped suddenly, appeared to think that he 
had said too much, and by his countenance gave rise 
to conjectures which might not otherwise have entered 
Elinor’s head. The lady would probably have- passed 
without suspicion had he not convinced Miss Dashwood 
that what concerned her ought not to escape his lips. 
As it was, it required but a slight effort of fancy to con- 
nect his emotion with the tender recollection of past 
regard. Elinor attempted no more. But Marianne, in 
her place, would not have done so little. The whole 
story would have been speedily formed under her active 
imagination, and everything established in the most 
melancholy order of disastrous love. 


CHAPTER, XII. 


As Elinor and Marianne ‘were walking together the next 
morning, the latter communicated a piece of news to her 
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sister, which,.in, spite ofall. that she knew before of Mari- 
anne’s imprudence and want of thought, surprised her 
by its extravagant. testimony | of, both: -Marianne! told 
her, with the greatest delight, that Willoughby had given 
her a. horse—-one that.he had. bred, himself, on, his estate 
in,,Somersetshire, andj which was exactly: calculated; to 
carry a, woman. Without. considering. that. it) was;not 
in her mother’s plan to'keep any horse—that if she were 
to alter her resolution in favour of this gift, she must buy 
another. for the servant, and keep.a) servant.to jride, it, 
and, after. all, build.a’ stable ‘to, receive; them-—she had 
accepted the present without hesitation, and, told, her 
sister of 1t in:raptures. 

“He intends, to'send his groom: ame corte te 
immediately for, it,’ she added; ‘‘ and; when it; arrives 
we will, ride every, day. You shall ‘share its use with: me, 
Imagine to yourself, my dear Elinor, thei hae ofa 
gallop on some of.these downs.”’-.,. 

‘Most unwilling! was,she to ‘awaken icant such a enki 
of felicity, to. comprehend, all.,the unhappy truths which 
attended the affair, and, for.some »time she refused; to 
submit to them, As to. an additional servant, the ext 
pense would be.a,trifle;, mamma, she, was sure; would 
never. object to it;,and any horse ,would.do, for him— 
he might always get-one,at the Park.,,/As to a stable, the 
merest. shed would be-sufficient, ‘Elinor then-ventured . 
to doubt the propriety of her receiving such a, present 
from a man. so, little, or at least SO lately ‘known to) hish 
This was too much. 

“You are mistaken, Elinor,” aha ae warmly, 4 L 
supposing I know’ very-little of Willoughby.,; 1: i oa 
known him long, indeed, but|Il,am much better acquainted 
with, him than l.am with any other creature in the world; 
except yourself and mamma.) It is not time or oppor: 
tunity that is to determine intimacy; it is disposition 
alone. Seven years would-be insufficient to make some 
people acquainted with each other, and seven days are 
more than enough: for others. “T' Should hold myself 
guilty. of greater impropriety. in accepting’ a horse! from 
my brother than, from Mivlavehbyo Of: John Inknow 
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very little, though we have lived together for years; but 
of Willoughby my judgment:has long been formed.” 

Elinor thought it wisest to touch that point no more. 
She knew her sister’s: temper. | Opposition! on so! tender 
a isubject: would: only attach her the: more to: her: own 
opinion. But by an appeal to» her affection for her 
mother, by ‘representing the inconveniences’ which: that 
indulgent mother must) draw on -herself, if (as would 
probably be the case) she consented’ to this increase of 
establishment, Marianne was shortly subdued ; and she 
promised not to tempt her mother to such imprudent 
kindness by mentioning the offer, and to tell Willoughby 
when;she saw him next that it:must be declined. 
She was faithful toiher: word ;»and when Willoughby 
called at the cottage the same day, Elinor heard her 
express her disappointment! to him in’ a low voice on 
being obliged to forego the acceptance of his present: 
The reasons for this: alteration were at the same time 
Telated,:an@ they were such as to make further entreaty 
on his side impossible. His concern, however, 'was very 
apparent; and.safter expressing’ it with earnestness, he 
added, in the same low voice, “‘ But; Marianne,| the horse 
is still, yours, though you cannot: use’ it now. JI shall 
keep it only till-you can claim,it!) When you leave Bar- 
ton to form your own) establishment in a more lasting 
home, Queen Mab shall receive you.” ' 
») This was all overheard by Miss Dashwood; and in the 
whole of the sentence, in his manner of pronouncing it, 
and,in his addressing her sister by her Christian name 
alone, she instantly saw an intimacy.so decided, a mean- 
ingso direct, as marked, a perfect agreement between 
them. From. that; moment she doubted not’ of their 
being engaged to each other ; and the belief of it created 
no other ‘surprise: than; that she, or!any of their friends, 
should be left, by tempers so. frank, to discover it by 
accident, | 2.” Y hsts 

Margaret related something to her the next day which 
placed» this ‘matter in «a still clearer light. Willoughby 
had spent the preceding evening with them; and Mar- 
garet, by being left some time’ in’ the parlour with only 
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him and Marianne, had had opportunity for observations, 
which, with a most important face, she communicated to 
her eldest sister, when they were next by themselves. | 

‘““O Elinor !’’ she eried, “‘ I have such a secret to tell 
you about Marianne. I am sure she will be Bae to 
Mr. Willoughby very soon.’ 

“You have said so,’’ replied Elinor, “almost every 
day since they first met on Highchurch Down; and they 
had not known each other a week, I believe, before you 
were certain that Marianne wore his picture round her 
neck ; but it turned out to be only the miniature of our 
great- “uncle.” 

“But, indeed, this is quite another thing. l°am sure 
they will be married very soon, for he has got a lock of 
her hair.’ 

“shake tate, Margaret. It may be only the ber of 
some great- -uncle of his.” 10°" Si 

“But, indeed, Elinor, it is Marianne’s. I am: almost 
sure it is, for | saw him cut it off. Last night, after tea, 
when you and mamma went out of the room, they were 
whispering and talking together as fast as could be, and 
he seemed to be begging something of her; and presently 
he took up her scissors and cut off a long lock of her hair, 
for it was all tumbled down her back; and he kissed it, 
and folded it up in a piece of white paper, and put it into 
his pocket-book.” 

From such particulars, stated on such authority, Elinor 
could not withhold her credit ; nor was she disposed to 
it, for the circumstance was in perfect unison with what 
she had heard and seen herself. 

Margaret’s sagacity was not always displayed in a way 
so satisfactory to her sister. When Mrs. Jennings 
attacked her one evening at the Park to give the name 
of the young man who was Elinor’s particular favourite, 
which had been long a matter of great curiosity to her, 
Margaret answered by looking at her sister, and saying, 
‘“T must not tell, may I, Elinor?’ 

This, of course, made everybody laugh, and Elinor tried 
- to laugh too. But the effort was painful. She was con- 
vinced that Margaret had fixed on a person whose name 
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she could not bear with composure to become a standing 
joke with Mrs. Jennings. | 

Marianne felt for her most sincerely ; but she did more 
harm than good to the cause by turning very red and 
saylng in an angry manner to Margaret,— 

‘“Remember that, whatever your conjectures may be, 
you have no right to repeat them.” 

“I never had any conjectures about it,” replied Mar- 
garet; “it was you.who told me of it yourself.” 

This increased the mirth of the company, and Margaret 
was eagerly pressed to say something more. 

“Oh, pray, Miss Margaret, let us know all about it,” 
said Mrs. Jennings. .‘‘ What is the gentleman’s name ?”’ 

“T must not tell, ma’am. But I know very well what 
it is, and I know where he is. too.” 

“ Yes, yes, we can guess where he is: at his own house 
at Norland, to be sure. He is the curate of the parish, 
I dare say.” 

“No, that he is not. He is of no profession at all.” 

“Margaret,” said Marianne, with great warmth, “ you 
know that all this is an invention of your own, and that 
there is no such person in existence.”’ 

“Well, then, he is lately dead, Marianne, for I am sure 
there was such a man once, and his name begins with 
an F.” 

Most grateful did Elinor feel to Lady Middleton for 
observing, at this moment, that ‘it rained very hard,” 
though she believed the interruption to proceed less from 
any attention to her, than from her ladyship’s great dis- 
like of all such inelegant subjects of raillery as delighted 
her husband and mother. The idea, however, started 
by her, was immediately pursued by Colonel Brandon, 
who was on every occasion mindful of the feelings of 
others; and much was said on the subject of rain by 
both of them. Willoughby opened the pianoforte, and 
asked Marianne to sit down to it; and thus, amidst the 
various endeavours of different people to quit the topic, 
it fell to the ground. But not so'easily did Elinor re- 
cover from the alarm into which it had thrown her. 

A party was formed this evening for going on the fol- 
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lowing day to see a very fine’ place’ about ‘twelve ‘miles 
from Barton, belonging to a brother-in-law’ of | Colonel 
Brandon, without whose interest it could not ‘be’ seen, 
as the proprietor, who was then abroad, had left strict 
orders on that head. ‘The grounds ‘were declaréd''to ‘be 
highly beautiful; and» Sir John,’ who was particularly 
warm in their praise, might’ be allowed to be a ‘tolerable 
judge, for he had ‘formed ‘parties to’ visit them at least 
twice every summer for the:last‘ ten’ years. They con- 
tained a noble’ piece of water—a ‘sail on which was. to 
form a great part of the morning’s amusement; cold 
provisions were to be taken, open carriages only. to be 
employed, and everything conducted in the ‘usual cae 
of a.complete party of pleasure. 

To some few of the company it spyienied ph they a bold 
undertaking, considering ‘the’ time of year, and that it 
had rained every day for the last ‘fortnight ;>‘and’ Mrs. 
Dashwood, who had already. a Aa was praean by 
Elinor to stay at home. 


CHAPTER xii, 


THEIR intended excursion to: Whitwell turned aut: very 
differently from what Elinor had expected. She was 
prepared to be wet through, fatigued, and’ frightened ; 
but! the event was still more unfortunate, for iapees did 
— notigo-at all. i 

By ten o’clock the rahole: aii were assembled at the 
Park, where they were ‘to breakfast.” ‘The morning was 
rather favourable, though it had/rained all nig¢ht;'as the 
clouds were then dispersing across’ the sky, and the sun 
frequently appeared.’ They were all in -high' spirits and 
good-humour, eager to be happy,’ and determined to'sub- 
mit to the greatest inconveniences: and: hastens: tather 
than. be otherwise. 

While they were at bepdiniaat tha letters were biouahy 
in. “Among the.rest there:was one for’Colonel’ Brandon. 
He took it, looked at the Hirertiemy p Rs colotiry ee 
immediatel: y-left the room. 
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migicts the matter; with Brandon ?’’ said Sir John. 
| 8 is Yeould tell. Ito 

ie he has had no bad news,” said Lady Middle- 


ne “Tt must be something: extraordinary that could 
"der ~Colonel. Brandon: leave my. breakfast- yg SO sud- 
fly. ms) 


iy In, about five minutes: he aaa | 
‘“No bad news,colonel, I hope ?:”’ said Mrs. Jennings, 
as soon.as he entered the room. | 

‘None at.all, ma’am, I thank:you,”’ 

“Was it from Avignon ? I hope it is not to say that 
your sister is worse )?)!?, 

“No, ma’am. it came’ from town, and is merely a 
letter of business.” 

“But how came the hand to ie hikeise you so ridch, 
if it. was, only a letter of, businessi? Come, come, this 
won’t do, colonel';, so:let-us hear the truth of it.” | 

My: dear madam,” ‘3 seid Lady’ ei tee “recollect 
what, you, are saying.”’ 

“Perhaps it is to tell you that your cousin ‘Fanny is 
married ?”’ said Mrs. Jennings, py Oh nk attending to her 
Brighten steproofy 0} oy 
of No, indeed, it is riot.” | 

7 Well, then; I know. who it is from, al ta De I hope 
she is, well.” 

“Whom do you mean, ma’am ?”’ said he; colouring. a 
little. ./( 

“Oh! you ton who I- mean.’ ey 

“IT am particularly sorry, ma’am,’ anid lie aritirsBbing 
Lady Middleton, .“ that I should receive this letter to- 
day, for it is on business which requires my immediate 
attendance in town.” : 

“Tn town!” cried; Mrs. Tener ta sweHlat can you 

have to, do,in ‘town.at this time of year: >? 
__‘ My, own loss.is great,” he continued, ‘‘ in sion obliged 
to leave so agreeable.a| party); but Iam the more con- 
cerned, as I, fear my presence is necessary to Ave a 
admittance at Whitwell.” 

What a blow upon them all was this! 

‘But if) you write| a-note' to the housekeeper, Mr. 
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Brandon,” said Marianne eagerly, “will it 
cient ?”’ ait 

He shook his head. vi 

‘We must go,” said Sir John. “It shall not 
off when we are so near it. You cannot go to to 
to-morrow, Brandon—that is all.” | 

“T wish it could be so easily settled. But it is not 
my power to delay my journey for one day.” 

“Tf you would but let us know what your business is,” 
said Mrs. Jennings, “‘ we might see whether it could be 
put off or not.” ! 

“You would not be six hours later! said Willoughby, 

“if you were to defer your journey till our return.” 

“T cannot afford to lose one hour.” 

Elinor then heard Willoughby say, in a low voice “to 
Marianne, ‘“‘ There are some people who cannot bear a 
party of pleasure. Brandon is one of them: He was 
afraid of catching cold, I dare say, and invented this 
trick for getting out of it. I swould lay fifty guineas the 
letter was of his own writing. 

“TI have no doubt of it,”’ replied Marianne. 

“There is no persuading you to change your mind, 
Brandon, I know of old,” said Sir John, ““ when once you 
are determined on anything. But, however, I hope you 
will think better of it! Consider—here are the two Miss 
Careys come over from Newton, the three Miss Dash- 
woods walked up from the cottage, and Mr. Willoughby 
got up two hours before his usual time, see gl to go 
to Whitwell.”’ 

Colonel Brandon again repeated his sorrow at being 
the cause of disappointing the party, but at the same 
time declared it to be unavoidable. 

“Well, then, when will you come back again ?”” 

il hope we shall see you at Barton,” added her lady- 
ship, ‘“‘ as soon as you can conveniently leave town; and 
we must put off the party to Whitwell till your return.” 

“ You are very obliging. But it is so uncertain when I 
may have it in my power to return that I dare not en- 
gage for it at all.” 

“Oh, he must and shall come balck, cried Sik John. 
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~ If he is not here by the end of the week, I shall go after 
him.” 

‘‘ Ay, so do, Sir John,” cried Mrs. Jennings, “‘ and then 
perhaps you may find out what his business jis.” 

“I do not want to pry into other men’s concerns. I 
suppose it is something he is ashamed of.” 

Colonel Brandon’s horses were announced. 

“ Yow do not go to town on horseback, do you ?” 
added Sir John. 10 

“No. Only to Honiton. \ I shall then go post.” 

“ Well, as you are resolved to go, I wish you a good 
journey. But you had better change your mind.” 

‘‘T assure you it is not in my power.” 

He then took leave of the whole party: 

“Is there no chance of my seeing you and your sisters 
n town this winter, Miss Dashwood ?” 
»“T am afraid none at all.” 

“ Then I must bid you farewell for a longer time than 
[ should wish to do.” 
To Marianne he merely bowed and said nothing. 

“Come; colonel,” said Mrs. Jennings, ‘‘ before you go 
Jo let us know what you are going about.” 
- He wished her a good-morning, and, attended by Sir 
John, left the room. | 
» The complaints and Jamentations which politeness 
aad hitherto restrained now burst forth universally ; 
ind they all agreed again and again how provoking it 
vas to be so disappointed. , 
»“*T can guess’ what his business is, however,” said’ Mrs. 
Jennings exultingly. 
»* Can you, ma’am’?”? said almost everybody. 

“Yes; it is about Miss Williams, I am sure.” 
»“ And’ who is Miss Williams ? ” asked Marianne. 

“What! do not you know who Miss Williams'is > I 
im sure you must have heard of her before. She is a 
elation of the colonel’s, my 'dear—a very near relation. 
We will not say how near, for fear of shocking the young 
adies.” Then lowering her voice’ a little, she said to 
Slinor,/““She is his ‘natural daughter,” 

“ Indeed !” | NF 
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‘““Oh yes; and.as like him as she can stare. I dare 
say the colonel will leave her all his fortune.” | 

When Sir John returned, he joined most) heartily in 
the general regret on so unfortunate an event, conclud- 
ing, however, by observing that, as they were all got to- 
gether, they must do something by way of being happy ; 
and after some consultation it was agreed that, although 
happiness could only be-enjoyed at Whitwell, they might 
procure a tolerable composure of mind by driving about 
the country.. The carriages were then ordered; Will- 
oughby’s was first, and Marianne never: looked happier 
than when she got into it.. He drove through the Park 
very fast, and they were soon out of sight; and nothing 
more of them was seen till their return, which did not 
happen till after the return of all the rest. They both 
seemed delighted with. their drive, but said only in gen- 
eral terms that they had kept in the lanes, while the 
others went on the downs, 

It was settled that there should be a dance in the even: 
ing, and that everybody.should be extremely merry all 
day long.. Some more, of the Careys came to dinner ; 
and they had the pleasure of sitting down nearly twenty 
to table, which Sir John observed with great content- 
ment. Willoughby took his usual place between: the 
two elder Miss Dashwoods... Mrs. Jennings sat on Elinor’s 
right hand; and they had not been long seated: before 
she leaned behind her and Willoughby, and said to Mari- 
anne, loud enough for them both to hear, “ I have found 
you out in spite of all your tricks. I know where you 
spent the morning.” 

Marianne coloured, and replied very hastily, “Where, 

ray 2?” | 

‘Did not you know,” said Willoughby, . othatt we had 
been out in my curricle ?.” 

“Yes, yes, Mr. Impudence, I know that very well, and 
I was determined to find out where you had been to. I 
hope you like your house, Miss Marianne. It is a very 
large one, I know; and when I come to see you, I hope’ 
you will have new furnished it, for it wanted it wer y ro 
when I was there six years ago.” ml 
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Marianne turned away in great confusion. Mrs. Jen- 
nings laughed heartily; and Elinor found that in her 
resolution to know where they had been, she had actually 
made her own woman inquire of Mr. Willoughby’ S groom ; 
and that she had by that method been informed that 
they had gone to Allenham, and spent a considerable 
time there in walking about the garden; and going all 
over the house. 

Elinor could hardly believe ‘this to be true, as it 
seemed very unlikely that Willoughby should propose, 
or Marianne consent, to enter the house while Mrs. Smith 
was in it, with whom Marianne had not the smallest 
acquaintance. 

As soon as they left the dining-room, Elinor inquired 
of her about it; and great was her surprise when she 
found that every circumstance related by Mrs. Jennings 
was perfectly true. Marianne was quite angry with her 
for doubting it. 

“Why should you imagine, Elinor, that we did not go 
there, or that we did not see the house ? Is not it what 
you have often wished to do yourself ?.’ 

‘Yes, Marianne, but I would not go while Mrs. Smith 
was there, and with no other companion than Mr. Will- 
oughby.” 

“Mr. Willoughby, however, is the: only person who 
can have a right to show that house; and as he went in 
an open carriage, it was impossible to have any other 
companion. I never spent a pleasanter morning in my 
life.”’ 

‘“T am afraid,” replied Elinor, “ that the pleasantness 
of an employment does not always evince its propriety.” 

“On the contrary, nothing can be a stronger proof of 
it, Elinor ; for if there had been any real impropriety in 
what I did, I should have been sensible of it at the time, 
for we always know when we are acting wrong, and with 
such a conviction I could have had no pleasure.” 

“But, my dear Marianne, as it has already exposed 
you to some very impertinent remarks, do you not now 
begin to doubt the discretion of your own conduct ?”’ 

“Tf the impertinent remarks of Mrs. Jennings are to 
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be the proof of impropriety in conduct, we are all offend- 
ing every moment ofiour lives. ; Il value'not her censure 
any more than I:should do her; commendation: ;I.am 
not sensible of having done anything wrong in walking 
over Mrs. Smith’s grounds, or in seeing her houste They 
will one day be ‘Mr. Willoughby’s, and 

“If they were one day tobe your own, Marianne, you 
would not be justified in what you have done.” a 

She blushed at this hint, but it was even visibly grati- 
fying to her; and after a ten minutes’ interval of earnest 
thought, she came to her sister again, and said with gteat 
good-humour,'‘‘ Perhaps; Elinor, it: was rather ill-judged 
in me to go to Allenham; but Mr. Willoughby wanted 
particularly to show me the place; and it is a charming 
house; I assure: you. There is onesremarkably pretty 
sitting- room upstairs, of: a:nice:comfortable size: for con- 
stant use; and with modern: furniture: it would: be -de- 
lightful. It is a corner room, and has windows’ on)two 
sides!’ On one‘side you look across thé: bowling ‘green, 
behind the house, to\a beautiful hanging’ wood; and_.on 
the other you have a view of the'church and village, and 
beyond them, of those: fine bold) hills: that.we have’ so 
often admired. I did not:see it:to advantage, for nothing 
could be more forlorn than the furniture; but if it were 
newly fitted up—a couple. of hundred pounds, Willough- 
by says, would make it one of \the pleasantest summer- 
rooms in England.’ 

Could: Elinor have listened to her: wath tokio 
from the others, she would have desouined evanye: room 
in pe house with ee ce qs Lewis os 


“CHAPTER XIV. i ee i 
Tue sudden. termination sof Colonel: Brandon) s -visit at 
the Park, with \his: steadiness in concealing its .cause, 
filled) the: mind: and raised the wonder of) Mrs. Jennings 
for two or three days: she was a great’ wonderer, «as 
every one must be who ‘takes.a very lively interest in all 
the comings and goings of’ all: their acquaintance. She 
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wondered with little intermission what could’ be’ the 
reason of it, was sure there must be some bad news, 
and thought over every kind of distress that could have 
befallen him, with a fixed determination that he should 
not escape them all. 

“Something very melancholy must be the matter, I 
am sure,” said she. ‘I could see it in his face. Poor 
man! I am afraid his circumstances may be bad. The 
estate at Delaford was never reckoned more than two 
thousand a year, and his brother left everything sadly 
involved... I do think he must have'been‘sent for about 
money matters, for what else’ can’ it be? I wonder 
whether it is so. I would give anything to know the 
truth of it..° Perhaps it is' about’ Miss Williams—and, 
by-the-bye, I dare say it is, because he looked so conscious 
when I mentioned her. Maybe’she is ill in town; noth- 
ing in the world more likely, for I have a notion she is 

_ always rather’sickly. -L»would lay'any wager it is about 
Miss Williams. It is not so very likely he should be dis- 
tressed in his circumstances now, for he is a very prudent 
man, and, to be sure, must have cleared the estate’ by 
this time. I wonder what'it can be. Maybe» his’ sister 
is worse at Avignon, and has sent for him over. His 
setting off in'such a hurry’ seems very like it. Well, I 
wish him out of all his trouble, with all my heart, and a 
good wife into the bargain.” 

- So wondered, so talked Mrs. Jennings, her’ opinion 
varying with every fresh conjecture, and all seeming 

“equally probable as they arose. Elinor, though she 
felt really interested in’ the welfare of Colonel Brandon, 

could not bestow all the wonder on his going so suddenly 

“away which Mrs. Jennings was desirous of her’ feeling ; 
for, besides that the circumstance did not, in her opinion, 
pstily such lasting amazement or variety of speculation, 
her wonder was otherwise disposed of. It was engrossed 

‘by the extraordinary silence of her sister and Willoughby 

on the subject which they must know to be peculiarly 
interesting to them all. As this silence continued, every 

_day made it appear more strange'and more incompatible 

)with the disposition of both. Why they should not 
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openly acknowledge to her mother and ‘herself what th st 
constant behaviour to each other declared to have take: 
place, Elinor could not imagine. fh 

She could easily conceive that marriage might not be 
Py ti in their power ; for ho Mallougisby. was 


seven hundred a year; but he lived at an expense to 
which that income could hardly be equal, and he had 
himself often complained of his poverty. But for: this 
strange kind of secrecy maintained by them relative to 
their engagement, which, in fact, concealed nothing at 
all, she could not account ; and it was so wholly contr \ 
dictory to their general opinions and practice that a 
doubt sometimes entered her mind of their being really 
engaged, and this doubt was enough to prevent her mak- 
ing any inquiry of Marianne. 

Nothing could be more expressive of attachment to 
them all than Willoughby’s.behaviour. To Marianne 
it had all the distinguishing tenderness which a lover’s 
heart could give, and to the rest of the family it was the 
affectionate attention of a son and a brother. The cot- 
tage seemed to be considered and loved by himas: his. 
home; many more of his hours were spent there than 
at Allenham; and if no general engagement collected 
them at the Park, the exercise which called him out in 
the morning was almost certain of ending there, where 
ine rest of the day was spent by himself at the side,of 


Brandon had left the country, his heart seemed more 
than usually open to every feeling of attachment to the 
objects around him; and on Mrs. Dashwood’s happen; 
ing to mention her ‘design of improving; the cottage in 
the spring, he warmly opposed every alteration of a place 
which affection had established as perfect with him. Gh 
‘What !”” he exclaimed, “ improve this dear cottage! 
No. That I will never consent to. Not a stone aaa 
be added to its walls, not an inch to its size, if my feels} 
ings are regarded.” 
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“Do not be alarmed,” said Miss Dashwood; ‘nothing 
of the kind will be done; for my mother will never have 
money enous‘: to attempt it.’ 

_ “Tam heartily glad of it,’ he cried. ‘“ May she always 
be poor, if she:can employ her riches no better ! ”’ 
“Thank you, Willoughby. But you may be assured 
that I would not sacrifice one sentiment of local attach- 
ment of yours, or of any one whom I loved, for all the 
‘improvements in the world. Depend upon it that what- 
ever unemployed sum may remain, when I make up my 
accounts in the spring, I would even rather lay it use- 
lessly by than dispose of it in a manner so painful to you. 
But are you really so attached to this place as to see no 
defect in it?” 

“Tam,” said he. “To me it is faultless. Nay, more: 
1 consider it as the only form of building in which hap- 
Ppiness is attainable; and were I rich enough I would 
Instantly pull Combe down, and build it up again in the 
exact plan of this cottage.” 


_ “With dark narrow stairs, and a kitchen that smokes, 
| suppose,” said Elinor. 
_ “Yes,” cried he, in the same eager tone, ‘‘ with all and 
everything belonging to it; in no one convenience or in- 
snvenience about it should the least variation be per- 
‘ceptible. Then and then only, under such a roof, I might 
serhaps be as happy at Combe as I have been at Barton.” 
_ “TI flatter myself,’ replied Elinor, ‘‘ that even under 
the disadvantage of better rooms and a broader stair- 
ase, you will hereafter find your own house as faultless 
you now do this,” 
“ There certainly are circumstances,” said Willoughby, 
‘which might greatly endear it to me; but this place 
ul always have one claim on my affection which no 
ther can possibly share.” 
Mrs. Dashwood looked with pleasure at Marianne, 
i0se fine eyes were fixed so expressively on Willoughby 
. plainly denoted how well she understood him. 
‘ How often did I wish,” added he, ‘‘ when I was at 
tenham, this time twelvemonth, that Barton Cottage 
re inhabited! I never passed within view of it with- 
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out admiring its situation, ani e: -/ag that no one 
should live in it. How little dd a think that the 
very first news I should hear from “lic/ Smith, when I 
next came into the country, would %° that Barton Cot- ! 
tage was taken; and I felt an ji :scdiate satisfaction 
and interest in the event, which so\ ving but a kind of 
prescience of what: happiness | should?experience! from} 
it can account for.—Must it not have »een so, Marianne?” | 
speaking to her in a lowered, vores. Then continuing 
his former tone, he said, “ Anc yet ‘his house you would ; 
spoil, Mrs. Dashwood! You would hes it of its sim-. 
plicity by imaginary improvem«n(! And this dear parlour. 
in which our acquaintance firs! »egen, and im which so 
many happy hours have been since spent by us together, | 
you would degrade to the conciton of a common én-. 
trance, and everybody woul be eager to pass through | 
the room which had hithe tained within itself 
more real accommodation ai ¢o: ort than any other | 
apartment of the handsomes* dimensions in the world | 
could possibly afford.’’ it Bh a | 
Mrs. Dashwood again ass: im that no alteration | 
of the kind should be attem»: i ) 
“You area good woman, » rmly replied. “Your 
promise makes me easy. Eauwid ‘‘ ailittle farther, and 


it will make me happy. Tell me that not only your house 
will remain the same, but that I shall ever find you and 
yours as unchanged as your dwelling, and that you will 
always consider me with the kindness which fas made 
everything belonging to you so dear to me.’ 

The promise was readily given, and Willoughby’ S\ be- | 
haviour during the whole of the evening iseciaver at once | 
his affection and happiness. ~~ | 

‘Shall we see you to-morrow to ae pi? sail Mrs. 
Dashwood, when he was leaving them. “I do not ask 
you to come in“the morning, for. we must walk to_ the 
Park, to call on Lady Middleton.” 

He engaged to be with them by four o ‘lock. 
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CHAPTER XV, 


‘ys. DasHwoon’s visit: to Lady Middleton took place 
he next day, and two of her daughters went with her; 
mt Marianne excused herself from being of the party, 
_. © er some trifling pretext of employment; and» her 
fea! her, who-concluded that a promise had been madé 
_ + Willoughby the night before of calling on her while 
_ ‘he wete absent, was perfectly satisfied with her re- 
 fabung at. home. yoda 


Le 


_ )ashwood was convinced that her conjecture had been 
Baas » So far. it was all;as she had foreseen; but on 
h'ering .the house she beheld what no foresight had 
‘ju sht her to expect. They| were, no. sooner in the 
~assage than Marianne came hastily out of the parlour, 
' pparently in violent affliction, with her handkerchief 
7 4f ier eyes, and, without noticing them, ran upstairs, 
_urorised and alarmed, they proceeded directly inte the 


with his back towards them. He turned round on their 
»ming in, and his countenance showed that he strongly 
partook of the emotion which overpowered Marianne. _ 
| “Is anything the matter with her?” cried Mrs, 
lashwood as she entered“ is she ill?” | 

|" I hope not,” he replied, trying to look cheerful ; 
»ad with a forced smile presently added, ‘‘It is 1 who 
jiay rather. expect to be-ill, for I am. now. suffering 
yader a very heavy disappointment.’ 

~ Disappointment !’ 

1 Yes, for I'am unable to keep my engagement with 
: Mrs. Smith has this: morning exe7sised the privi- 


_ | €n their return from the Park they found Willoughby’s — 
_ auricle and servant in waiting at the cottage, and Mrs, — 


a she had just quitted, where, they found only 
Willoughby, who was leaning against the mantelpiece — 


res 


lege of riches upon a poor deperdent cousin, by sending © 


Spatches, and taken my farewell of Allenham; and 
y way of exhilaration I am now come to take my 
Tewell. of you.” | in 


on business to London. I have just received my — 
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“To London! And are you going this morning ? ” 
“ Almost this moment.” 4 
“This is very unfortunate. But Mrs. Smith must be — 
obliged, and her business will not detain you from us e 
long, I hope ?” un 

He coloured as he replied, “ You are very kind ; bth 
I have no idea of returning into Devonshire immediately. Ka 
My visits to Mrs. Smith are never repeated within the — 
twelvemonth.”’ ay 

“And is Mrs. Smith your only friend? Is Allenham ~ 
the only house in the neighbourhood to which you will — 
be welcome ? For shame, Willoughby!" Can you wal ih 
for an invitation here ?”’ is 

His colour increased; and with his eyes fixed on ‘the , 
ground, he only replied, ‘ “You are too good.” i 

Mrs. Dashwood looked at Elinor with surprise. Fic) i 
felt equal amazement. For a few moments every one | 
was silent. Mrs. Dashwood first spoke. 

“TI have only to add, my dear Willoughby, that ag 
Barton Cottage you will always be welcome; for I wil — 

_ not press you to return here immediately, because ce | 

Only can judge how far that might be pleasing to Mre 

_ Smith; and on this head I shall be no more disposed - : 

question your judgment than to doubt your inclination,” 
“My engagements at present,” replied Willough!) Li 

confusedly, ‘ are: of such a nature—that—I dare not 
flatter myself 
He stopped. MS. Dashwood was too much aston | 
ished to speak, and another pause succeeded. This was 
broken by Willoughby, who Sap: with a faint smile 
“Tt is folly to linger in this aners Towill not tor) 
ment myself any longer by *eima : 
whose society it is impossible for me : Be 
He then hastily took leave 0 at ber all, and left the 
room, They saw him step in’ ee carriage, and in a 
minute it was out of sight. pee | 

_ Mrs. Dashwood felt too much ! or speech, and instantly 

-quitted the parlour to give way in sol: tide to the ae | 

~and alarm which this sudden depute occasioned. | 
_ Elinor’ Ss uneasiness was at least equal to her mother’ ee 


i 
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She + ought of what had just passed with anxiety and 
istrust. Willoughby’s behaviour in taking ‘leave of 
hem, his embarrassment, and dffectation of cheerful- 
ess, and, above all, his unwillingness to accept her | 
nother’s invitation—a backwardness so unlike a lover, 
, unlike himself—greatly disturbed her. One moment 
xe feared that no serious design had ever been formed 
n his side, and the next that some unfortunate quarrel 
iad taken place between him and her sister. The dis- 
tress in which Marianne had quitted the room was such 
Lat serious quarrel could most reasonably account for, 
though, when she considered what Marianne’s love for 
him was, a quarrel seemed almost impossible. 

- But whatever might be the particulars of their separa- 
ion, her sister’s affliction was indubitable; and ‘she 
yhought with the tenderest compassion of that violent 
sorrow which Marianne was in all probability not merely 
giving way to as a relief, but feeding and encouraging 
»a duty. 

In about half an hour her mother returned, and though 
r eyes were red, her countenance was not uncheerful. 
“ Our dear Willoughby is now some miles from Barton, 
inor,” said she, as she sat down to work, ‘“‘ and with 
oy heavy a heart does he travel!” 

“It is all very strange. So suddenly to be gone! 
+ seems but the work of a moment. And last night 
as with us so happy, so cheerful, so affectionate ! 
tnd now, after only ten minutes’ notice—gone, too, 
ithout intending to return! Something more than 
what he owned to us must have happened. He did 
aot speak, he did not behave, like himself. You must 
lave seen the difference as well as I. What can it 
ye? Can they have quarrelled? Why else should he | 
lave shown such unwillingness to accept your invita- 
on here ?” 

“It was not inclination that he wanted, Elinor; I 
sald plaiply see that. He had not the power of ac- 
ptipg’ ic. I have thought it all over, assure you, 
@ 1 can perfectly account for everything that at first 
ame inge to me ee eh serge 
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“Can you, indeed??? \«. tpilw "Td ed enon) ord : 
“Yes. I have explained: it te myself if’ the most 
satisfactory way.’ But: you, Elinor,-who love +o st 
where you can—it' will not’ satisfy you; I know: but 
you shall not talk me out of my trust:in it. I amlper- 
suaded: that Mrs. Smith suspects his regard’ for | Nari- 
anne, disapproves of it (perhaps: because’ she ‘has: dther 
views for him), and on that account is’ eager to get|/him 
away; and that the business which she sends him off 
to transact is invented as ‘an excuse: to dismiss him. 
This is what I believe to have happéned,:; He is, more- 
over, aware that she*does disapprove the connection ; 
he dares not: therefore at present) confess to ‘her his 
engagement with Marianne, and he feels himself obliged, 
from his dépendent' situation, to’ give in to her ‘schemes, 
and absent himself from Devonshire’ for'a while.’ You 
will tell me, I know, that this: may or may not have 
happened ; but/I will listen to no cavil; unless: you can 
point out any other method of understanding the affair 
as satisfactory'as this. And°now, Elinor,’ what: have 
you to say:?”’ i Stl, Taw eet7g tad 
“ Nothing, for yow have anticipated my answer.) 
“Then you would have told*me that it might or, m‘ght 
not have happened. 'O Elinor, how’ incomprehengble 
are your feelings! You had rather take evil upon credit 
than good. You had: rather’ look out for misery for 
Marianne, and guilt for poor Willoughby, than an apobgy 
for the latter. Youare resolved: to think him “blam- 
able, because he took leave of us with less’ affection 
than his usual behaviour has shown.) And is) no allow- 
ance to be made for inadvertence, or for spirits depressed 
by recent disappointment ?» Are no probabilities tobe 
accepted, merely because they: are not certainties ? Is 
nothing due to the man whom we have all so: much 
reason to love, and no reason in the world to think ill 
of—to the possibility of motives unanswerable:in them- 
selves, though unavoidably secret for a while?) “And, 
after all; what is:it:yow suspect him of 27 | 4 <x iyo 
“I can: hardly’ tell» you ‘myself. But suspicion | of 
something unpleasant is the inevitable consequence of 
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such’ ai;\alteration:-as we have just witnessed in him, 
There is great truth, -howeyer, in what,you have now 
urged of the allowances which ought to be made for 
him, and, it is my. wish to, be candid in’ my, judgment 
of ‘everybody... Willoughby may, undoubtedly, have 
very sufficient reasons for his conduct, and, I will hope 
that he has. But it,would. have, been, more, like Will- 
oughby to .acknowledge them at once.,, Secrecy ‘may 
be advisable; - but still I cannot help..wondering’ at) its 
being practised, by him,” fey UE | 

‘Do not blame him, however, for departing from his 
character, where |the deviation is, necessary..'.But you 
really do admit the: justice of. what I\\have.said in his 


defence ? ‘Iam happy, and he is acquitted.” 


“Not entirely. It may be proper to. cdnceal) their 
engagement (if, they.ave engaged) from, Mrs. Smith; and 
if that,is the case, it must be highly expedient for Will- 
oughby to be but little in, Devonshire at present., But 


this is no,excuse)for their concealing it from, us.’? 
>. Concealing it from us! My dear child, do. you. ac- 


cuse Willoughby and Marianne of.concealment ?. , This 


is strange indeed,;;when your eyes,have been’ reproach- 
ing them every day for incautiousness.,”’ 


“I want no proof of their affection,’ said: Elinor, 
“ but; of their engagement I do,?’,: | 
““T am perfectly. satisfied of both.” 


of Yet nota;syllable has been said, to you,on the sub- 

ject byoeither of them,” «4... jon 

so‘ 1ehave. not, wanted. syllables: where. actions: have 
| spoken;so. plainly... Has not hisbehaviour to Marianne 
| and to,alljof.us, for at least the last fortnight, declared 
that he loved.and considered her as his future wife, and 


that he, felt for us;the attachment of. ‘the nearest rela- 
tion? Have we not perfectly. understood, each other ? 
Has not my consent, been daily asked by his looks, his 
Manner, his-attentive and affectionate respect ?.. My 
Elinor;)is:it possible to\doubt. their engagement ? .How 


could such a: thought eccur to, you;? . How is it to be 


supposed. that Willoughby,- persuaded as he must be of 


your sister's love, should leave her, and. leave her per- 
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haps for months, without telling her of his affection— 
that they should part without a mutual exchange of 
confidence ? ” 

‘I confess,” replied Elinor, “ that every circumstance, 
except one, is in favour of their engagement; but that 
one is the total silence of both on the subject, and with 
me it almost outweighs every other.” 

‘How strange this is! You must think wretchedly 
indeed of Willoughby, if, after all that has openly passed 
between them, you can doubt the nature of the terms 
on which they are together. Has he been acting a part 
in his behaviour to your sister all this time ? Do'you 
suppose him really indifferent to her?” — 

ONO jal cannot think that. He must and does love 
her, I. am sure.’ 

“But with a strange kind of echaciias if he can 
leave her with such indifference, such carelessness of 
the future, as you attribute to him.” 

“You must remember, my dear mother, that I have 
never considered this matter as certain. ‘I have had 
my doubts, I confess; but they are fainter than they 
were, and ‘they may soon be entirely done away. Ii 
we find they correspond, every: fear of mine will be re- 
moved.” 

‘“A mighty concession indeed! If you were to see 
them at the altar, you would suppose they were going 
to be married. Ungracious girl! But J require no such 
proof. Nothing, in my opinion, has ever passed to justify 
doubt ; no secrecy has been attempted; all has been. 
uniformly open and unreserved. ‘You cannot doubt your 
sister’s wishes. It must be Willoughby, therefore; whom: 
you suspect. But why? Is he not a man of ‘honour! 
and feeling ? Has there been any inconsistency on his} 
side to create alarm ? Can he be deceitful ?” 

‘‘T hope not, I believe not,” cried Elinor. “I 16¥6| 
Willoughby, sincerely love him ; and suspicion of his. 
integrity cannot be more painful to yourself than to: 
me. It has been involuntary, and I will not encourage 
it. I was startled, I confess, by the alteration in his’ 
manners this morning: he did not speak like himself,! 
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and did not return your kindness with any cordiality. 
But all this may be explained by such a situation of 
his affairs as you have supposed. He had just parted 
from my sister, had seen her leave him in the greatest 
affliction; and if he felt obliged, from a fear of offend- 
ing Mrs. Smith, to resist the temptation of returning 
here soon, and yet aware that by declining your invita- 
tion, by saying that he was going away for some time, 
he should seem to act an ungenerous, a suspicious part by 
our family, he might well be embarrassed and disturbed. 
In such a case, a plain and open avowal of his difficulties 
would have been more to his honour, I think, as well 

as more consistent with his general character. But I 
will not raise objections against any one’s conduct on 
so illiberal a foundation as a difference in judgment 
from myself, or a deviation from what I may think 
right and consistent.” 

“You speak very properly. Willoughby certainly 
does not deserve to be suspected. Though we have 
not known him long, he is no stranger in this part of 
the world; and who has ever spoken to his disadvan- 
tage? Had he been in a situation to act independ- 
ently and marry immediately, it might have been odd 
that he should leave us without: acknowledging every- 
thing to me at once; but this is not the case. It is an 

‘engagement in some respects not prosperously begun, 

(for their marriage must be at a very uncertain distance ; 
_and even secrecy, as far as it can be observed, may 
‘now be very advisable.”’ 

_ They were interrupted by the entrance of Margaret ; 
jand Elinor was then at liberty to think over the repre- 
‘sentations of her mother, to acknowledge the probability 
jof many, and hope for the justice of all. 

_ They saw nothing of Marianne till dinner-time, when 
‘she entered the room and took her place at the table 
without saying a word. Her eyes were red and swollen, 
‘and it seemed as if her tears were even then restrained 
with difficulty. She avoided the looks of them all, could 
neither eat nor speak; and after some time, on her 
mother’s silently pressing her hand with tender com- 
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passion, her small degree of fortitude was quite over- 
come, she burst into tears, and left:the room.) « 

This violent oppression of spirits:continued the! whole 
evening. She was without any power, because,she was 
without any desire, of command over herself. The 
slightest mention of anything relative to» Willoughby 
overpowered her in an instant ;: and ‘though herofamily 
were most anxiously attentive to her’ comfort, it was 
impossible for them, if they spoke at all, to keep clear 
of every subject which her feelings connected with him. 


CHAPTER XVI. | ss 
MARIANNE would have thought: herself very inexcusable 
had she been able to sleep at:all the first might.after part- 
ing from Willoughby. She would have been-ashamed ‘to 
look her family in the face the next morning, had ‘she 
not risen from her bed in more need of repose: than when 
she lay down in it. But the feelings which made|such 
composure a disgrace left: her in no danger of! incurring 
it. She was awake the. whole night, and she’ weptsthe | 
greatest part of it.) She got) up with a headache, was | 
unable to talk, and unwilling to take-any nourishment, 
giving pain every moment’ to: her mother «and)sisters, | 
and forbidding all attempt at» consolation from: either. | 
Her sensibility was potent enough. «| ©) 5 vise ter) 4 
When breakfast was over: she’ walked out. by. herself, 
and wandered about the village of Allenham, indulging 
the recollection of past enjoyment, and) crying,over the | 
present reverse for the: chiefiof the morning. i000) Dos’ 
The. evening “passed, off: in) the ‘equal. indulgence: of. 
feeling. She played over every favourite song that:she: 
had been used to play to Willoughby, every airin which 
their voices had’ been oftenest: joined; and {sat at the 
instrument gazing on every line of music that he had 
written out for her, till her heart was; so heavy that 
no further sadness: could be: gained ; and this: mourish- 
ment of grief was every day applied;» She spent: whole 
hours at the pianoforte, alternately singing ‘and ‘crying; 
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her voice often ‘totally suspended by her tears. In 
books, too, as well as in music, she courted the misery 
which a contrast) between the past and present was 
certain of giving. She read: nothing but what they had 
been used to read together. 

Such violence of affliction, indeed,'could not be sup- 
ported for ever; it sank within a few days into a calmer 
melancholy ; but these employments, to which she daily 
recurred, her solitary walks and ‘silent meditations, still 
produced occasional effusions of sorrow as lively as ever. 

No letter from Willoughby came, and none seemed 
expected by Marianne. Her mother was surprised, and 
Elinor again became uneasy. © But Mrs. Dashwood could 
find explanations, whenever she. wanted them, which at 
least satisfied herself. 

“Remember, Elinor,” said she, “how very’ often’ Sir 
John fetches our letters himself: from the post, and 
carries them ‘to it. We have already agreed that secrecy 
may be necessary, and we must acknowledge that it 
could not be maintained if their correspondence were 
to pass through Sir John’s hands.” 

Elinor could not deny the truth of this, and she tried 
to find in it a motive sufficient for their ‘silence: But 
there was one method so direct, so simple, and in her 
opinion so eligible, of knowing the real state of the affair, 
and of instantly removing all mystery, that she could 
not help suggesting it to her mother. 

“ Why do you not ask Marianne at once,” said she, 

“whether she is or is not engaged to Willoughby > ‘From 
you, her mother, and so kind, so indulgent a mother, the 
question could not give offence. It would be the natural 
result of your affection for her. She used to be all unre- 
serve, and to you more especially.” 

“I would not ask such a question for the world. Sup- 
posing it possible that they are not engaged, what distress 
would such an inquiry inflict! At any rate it would 
be most ungenerous. I should never deserve her con- 
fidence again, after forcing from her a confession of what _ 
is meant at present’ to be unacknowledged’ to any one, 
I know Marianne’s heart : I know that she dearly love 
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me, and>that:I shallsnot:be the last.to whom thevaffair 
is: made known; when: circumstances!|make the} reveal- 
ment ofvit: eligible: :I) would: not; attempt ito, force, the 
confiderice’ of any! one-Hof: a) child: much» less jo because 
a sense of duty would prevent! the! denial) which» her 
wishescimight Idirect Boobiai, soitoilits, to wonelory |Roue 
- Elinor thought! this! generosity! overstrained, consider; 
ing her «sister's -youth;:and! urgedthe} matter» further, 
but in vain ;o:common sense, ;common:.care, common 
prudence, ‘were: all sunk! in«Mrs.!\Dashwood’s romantic 
delicacy.ccon bis ,ommss yddguollW moti tie of | 
It was: several.,days) before! Willoughby’s; name was 
mentioned before “Marianne bys any of cher familyiocSit 
John and Mrs. Jennings, indeed; were not so nice» their 
witticisms added pain to many a painful hour’;; but) one 
evening, Mrs, Dashwood, ‘accidentally taking up:a;volume 
of:Shakespeare, exclaimed;++i eiotiol awo esrotel nfo] 
‘““We have never finished Hamlet,'Marianne;;,our dear 
Willoughby went away: before; we could: get, through At. 


r 
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We will put it by, that-when he:comes again——— | But 
it may be months, perhaps, before’ that happens.) eon 
“Months !,” »¢ried ‘Marianne; with strong) surprise. 
‘iNMo, norimanyoweeksi’ i nsioifiwe ovitom s di mp banvos 
Mrs. Dashwood was sorry 'for:what she had said ;»-but 
it gave. Elinor pleasure, as it produced ai reply. from 
Marianne so:expressive:of confidence in Willoughby and 
knowledge of his intentions: t9:/ 03 3i gattezoggue qled jon 
One morning, about a-week» after his leaving’ the 
country, Marianne’ was | prevailed)on to join her) sisters 
in their usual walk, instead of wandering away by her- 
self. Hitherto shewhad carefully, avoided every, com- 
panion in her rambles.’ If; hen:sisters,intended to walk 
on the downs, she directly stole:away towards the;lanes ; 
if they talked of the valley, she was as speedy ;in»climb- 
ing the hills, and could never be'found when the others 
get off. ‘But at length she was secured by the exertions 
of Elinor, who greatly disapproved such; continual, seclu- 
sion. They walked: along the road) through: the: valley, 
and chiefly in silence, for Marianne’s'mind ,could, not. be 
controlled, and Elinor; satisfied with gaining, one, point, 
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would not then attempt more. Beyond the entrance of 
the valley, where the country, though still rich, was less 
wild’ and ‘more ‘open, a long stretch ‘of: the road’ which 
they had travelled on first coming ‘to Barton lay before 
them; and on reaching that point \they stopped to look 
around them, and examine a prospect which formed the 
distance of theirview from’ the cottage, from ‘a’ spot 
which they had never happened to reach in any of their 
walks before. | | 

Amongst the objects in the’scene, they soon discovered 
an animated one: it'was’a man‘on horseback riding to- 
wards them. In a few minutes they could distinguish 
him’ to be a gentleman’; and inva’ moment afterwards 
Marianne rapturously exclaimed,— | 

“Tt is he-itis indeed) I know it: is!’ and) was 
hastening to: meet him, when Elinor cried out,— 

“ Indeed, Marianne,’ I''think you are mistaken!) It»is 
not Willoughby. ‘The person is not tall enough. for him, 
and has not’ his air.” L249 : 

“ He has, he has,”’ cried’ ‘Marianne—‘‘ I'am ‘sure he 
has—his air, his coat, his horse:’ “Iiknew how soon’ he 
would come.” [tse pt] | 

She walked eagerly on as she spoke);:and Elinor, to 
screen Marianne from particularity, as. she felt almost 
certain of its -notibeing Willoughby, quickened: her’ pace 
and kept up with her. They were soon: within thirty 
yards of the gentleman. Marianne looked again; her 
heart sank within her; and abruptly’ turning round, 
she was hurrying back; when the voices of both her 
sisters’ were raised to°detain her; a»third;, almost’ as 
well known as Willoughby’s, joined them in begging ‘her 
to stop, and:she ‘turned round. with surprise to see and 
welcome Edward Ferrars. 

He was the only person in the world: who could at 
that moment be forgiven’ for not) being Willoughby— 
the only one who could have gained a-smile from! her; 
but she dispersed ‘her’tears’to smile: on’ him); and: in ‘her 
sister's happiness forgot for:a time her own disappoint: 
mened2 a novinh, m + boalley : 

- He! dismounted, and giving his horse! to: his servant, 
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walked back with them to: Barton, whither he) was. pur- 
posely coming to-visit: them.» 

He. was welcomed by. them, all wisn great cordiality, 
but especially by Marianne, who showed. more warmth 
of regard in her reception of him than even Elinor, her- 
self. To Marianne, indeed, the meeting between Edward 
and her sister was but a continuation of that unaccount- 
able coldness which she had observed at Norland in, their 
mutual behaviour. On Edward’s side, more particu- 
larly, there was.a deficiency of) all that a lover ought 
to look and say on such an occasion.. He was confused, 
seemed scarcely sensible of pleasure in seeing) them, 
looked neither rapturous nor gay, said little but what 
was forced from him. by questions, and, distinguished 
Elinor by no mark of affection. Marianne saw and 
listened with increasing surprise. She) began) almost. to 
feel a dislike of Edward; and it ended, as every feeling 
must end with her, by carrying back her thoughts, to 
Willoughby, whose manners formed: a contrast suffi- 
ciently striking to those of his brother-elect. 

After a short silence which succeeded the first surprise 
and inquiries of meeting, Marianne asked Edward if he 
came directly from London. - No, he had-been in, Devon- 
shire a fortnight. 

“A fortnight!) she repeated, surprised. at his. being 
so long in the same county with Elinor without,seeing 
her before. i 

He looked rather eee csc as he added that he had 
been staying with some’ friends near Plymouth. 

‘Have you been lately in Sussex ? ’ "said Elinor. 

“TI was at Norland about a month ago.’ | 

“ And how does dear, dear Norland look ?”’ . cried 
Marianne. ) 

‘““Dear, dear Norland,’ said Elinor, « probably looks 
much as it always: does at this time of the year—the 
woods and walks thickly: covered with dead leaves.” 

“Oh,” cried Marianne, ‘‘ with what transporting sen- 


sations have I formerly seen. them: fall!.. How have I | 


delighted, as I walked, to see them driven in showers 


about me by the wind! What feelings, have they, the © 


} 
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season, the air, altogether inspired! Now there is no 
one to regard them.» They are seen only as a nuisance, 
swept hastily off, and driven as much as possible: from 
the sight.” 

“It is not every one,’’ said Elinor, “who has your 
passion for dead leaves.”’ 

“No; my feelings are not often shared, not often 
understood. But sometimes they are.’”’ As she said this 
she sank into a reverie for a few moments; but rousing 
herself again, “‘ Now, Edward,” said she, calling his at- 
tention to the prospect, “‘here'is Barton valley. Look 
up it, and be tranquil if you can. Look at those hills. 
Did you ever see their equals’? To the left is Barton 
Park, amongst those woodsand plantations. You may 
see the end of the: house. And: there; beneath that 
farthest hill, which rises with such’ grandeur,» is our 
cottage.” 

“It is a beautiful country,’’ he replied; ‘‘ but these 
bottoms must be dirty in winter.” 

“ How: can you think of dirt, with such objects before 

ou?” | 
a Because,’ replied he, smiling; “‘ among the rest of 
the objects before me I see a very dirty lane.” 

‘“ How strange!’ said Marianne to herself, as she 
walked on. | 

“ Have you an agreeable neighbourhood here? Are 
the Middletons pleasant people ? ”’ 

“No, not all,” answered Marianne; ‘‘ we could not:be 
more unfortunately situated.” 

‘‘ Marianne,” cried her sister, ‘“how can you say so? 
How can you be so unjust They are a very respect- 
able family, Mr. Ferrars, and towards us have behaved 
in the friendliest manner.—Have you forgot, Marianne, 
how many pleasant days we have owed to them ?”? 

“No,” said Marianne, in a low voice, “nor! how many 
painful moments.” 

Elinor took no notice of this; and directing her atten- 
tion to their visitor, endeavoured to support something 
like discourse with him, by talking of their present resi- 
_ dence, its conveniences, etc., extorting from him occa- 
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sional questions’and remarks.’: His coldness and reserve 
mortified her: severely; she was ‘vexed and ‘half angry ; 
but ‘resolving to regulate her’ behaviour to him by the 
past rather than the present, she avoided every ‘appear: 
ance of resentment: or! displeasure, and’treated' him as 
she thought he ue to DY Ce foot the: ee 38 
connection. | 


“CHAPTER XxVULA 


Mrs. DasHwoop was surprised. only: fae al} es nny: at 
seeing him ; for his coming ‘to: Barton was, in! her opinion, 
of ‘all things the most natural.» Her joy and expressions 
of regard long outlived her wonder. He received ‘the 
kindest welcome from her ;.\and' shyness, coldness, «re+ 
serve, could not stand against: such: a reception): They 
had begun to fail him before he entered the house; ‘and 
they were quite overcome by the captivating manners 
of Mrs. Dashwood. Indeed, a manicould not ivery well 
be in love with either of, her daughters, without’ extend- 
ing the passion to her; and Elinor had the satisfaction 
of seeing him soon become more like himself.~:'His: affec- 
tions seemed to reanimate: towards: them all, and ‘his 
interest in their welfare again) became perceptible. He 
was not in spirits, however: he praised their house, 
admired its prospect; was attentive and: kind ;» but still 
he was not in spirits.’ ‘The wholesfamily perceived <1t’; 
and Mrs. Dashwood; attributing: it to some: want of 
liberality in his mother, Sat. sit to” table oe 
against all selfish parents. | 

‘“ What: are: Mrs. Ferrars’s views rene you at preserit, 
‘Edward ?”’ said she, wvheD dinner: was iover, and they 
had drawn round ‘the five }1-“ are: you Lae to. ‘be a ae 
orator, in spite of yourself oY | 

AONowodl hope.-my, mother: is»now! iin bikes that I 
have no more ST than inclination: eile a public 
life.” 
id Bot sae is your nee to ia pares. a > fer. fartious 
you mustibe to’ satisfy. all yourifamily; sand with no 
inclination ‘for expense, no. affection ‘for::strangers, no — 
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profession,:and ‘no assurance; you may find it:a difficult 
matter.” ob 
 “Ioshall: not: attempt iti: Ishave no wish to be dis- 
tinguished ; and I:have: every reason’ to hope I never 
shall..> Thank: Heaven! I cannot) be forced into genius 
and’ eloquence.”’ : y nif | 

“You have no-ambition,y I well: know: | Your’ wishes 
are all moderate.”’ ply 0 10 lp 

“ As moderate ‘as, those \of the! rést of the world, I 
believe.’ I)wish,as wellvas everybody else, to be’ per- 
fectly happy; but,' like everybody) else, it: must bé in 
my own way.) Greatness willnot make me so.” 

‘Strange if-itswould!” cried Marianne. 5‘ What has 
wealth or grandeur to do with :happiness’?.”’ | 

“Grandeur has but little,” said Elinor, ‘but’ wealth 
hasumuch cto do avithuity yidmti tu0y migs aii 

‘* Elinor, for shame!’ said).Marianne; “money can 
only give’ happiness ;where there is nothingelse to give 
it.» Beyond .a=competence, it can afford no real satis- 
faction;«as: far as: mere’ self is Concerned.”’ 

“Perhaps,” said Elinor, smiling, ‘“we may come to 
the: same point: |oYour competence andi my wealth are 
very) much:alike;:1idare say; and:without them,:as the 
world goes now, we shall both agree that every kindof 
external comfort. must be)wanting. | Your ideas are only 
moreinoble than mine.:::Come;whatis your competence?” 

“ About eighteen’ hundred) or! two» thousand a year; 
not/more tham that.) oly b Tetiye 
-oEhnor laughed. |“ Two thousand:a year! One is my 
wealth! I: guessed: how!it would ‘end.”’ | 

And) yet) two; thousand\a :yearvis avery moderate 
income,’ said Marianne. “A family cannot well) be 
maintained) on; a:smaller::!:Iiam»sure:Iiam not extrava- 
gant: in my: demands; © A» proper, establishment of serv: 
ants;/a/ carriage, perhaps two, and -hunters, cannot, be 
supported on:less.’s:on) yon L anizoqqu 
» Elinor smiled» again :to»hear \her--sister describing: so 
accurately thein future»expenses:at, Combe: Magnay) 

« “Hunters!” >repeated| Edward; ‘but why must, you 
|have hunters ? Everybody does:notihunt.”? 60 eo))) yin 


tragedy . fue, ce 
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Marianne coloured as she replied, ‘ ‘ But most people 
do. 9) 


‘“ I wish,’’ said Margaret, striking. out.a naive thought, § 


“that somebody would give us all a large fortune apiece.” 

“Oh that they would!” cried) Marianne, her eyes 
sparkling with animation, and her cheeks glowing with 
the delight of such imaginary happiness. 

“We are all unanimous in that wish, I suppose,” said 
Elinor, “ in spite of the insufficiency: of wealth.” 

“Oh dear!” cried Margaret, “ how. happy I should 
be! I wonder what. I should do with it.” 

Marianne looked as if she had no doubt on that point. 

‘““T should be puzzled to spend a large fortune myself,’ 
said Mrs. Dashwood, “if my children were all to be rich 
without my help.” | 

“ You must begin your improveniants on ‘ahik house,” 
observed Elinor, “and your difficulties will soon vanish.” 


“What magnificent orders would travel from this_ 


family to London,” said Edward, “in such an-event! 
What a happy day for: booksellers, musicsellers, and 
print-shops!; You, Miss Dashwood, would give a gen- 
eral commission for every new print of merit to:be sent 
you; and as for Marianne, I know her greatness of soul— 
there would not be: music enough in: London to content 
her. And. books—Thomson, Cowper, Scott—she would 
buy them all over and over again: she would buy up 
every copy, I believe, to prevent: their falling into un- 
worthy hands; and she would have‘every book: ithat 
tells her how to admire an old twisted tree—Should not 
you, Marianne ? Forgive me, if,l.am very saucy ; but 
I was willing to show you that I had not forgot our old 
disputes.” 

‘T love to be reminded of.the okiatg Bideosersbeesi ttediece 
it be melancholy or gay, I love to recall it—and you will 


never offend me by talking of former times: You are — 


very right in supposing how my money would be spent ; 


some of it, at least—my loose cash—would certainly be | 


employed in improving my collection of music and books.” 


‘And the bulk of your fortune would be laid out in 


jannuities on the authors or their heirs.” 


| 
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“No, Edward; I. should have something else to do 
with it.” | | 

‘Perhaps, then, you would bestow: it as a reward on 
that person who wrote: the ablest' defence: of your fav- 
ourite maxim, that no one can ever beiin love more than 
once in their life—for your opinion on:that point: is un- 
changed, I presume? ”’ | 

“Undoubtedly. At my time of life opinions are toler- 
ably fixed. It is not likely that:I should now see or hear 
anything to change them.” 

~ Marianne is as steadfast as ever, you see,” said 
Elinor. ©“ She is ‘not at all altered.” 

’ She is only grown a little more grave than she was.” 

“Nay, Edward,” said Marianne, “ you need not. re- 
proach me. You are not very gay yourself.” 

» “. Why should you think:so 2?” replied he, with a sigh. 
“ But gaiety never was'a part of my character.” 

‘ Nor do I think it a part of Marianne’s,” said Elinor. 
“T should hardly call her a lively girl. She is very earnest, 
very eager, in all she does—sometimes talks a great deal, 
and always with animation—but she is not often really 
merry.” 10} | | | 

“I believe you are right,” he replied ; “and yet I 
dave always set her down as:a lively girl.” 

“I have: frequently detected. myself in such kind of 
nistakes,” said Elinor, “in a total misapprehension of 
character in some | point or other —fancying people so 
nuch more gay, or grave, or ingenious, or stupid than 
they really are; and I can hardly tell why or in what the 
leception originated. Sometimes one is guided by what 
hey say of themselves, and very frequently by what 
‘ther people say of them, without giving oneself time to 
‘eliberate and judge.” 

“ But I thought it was right, Elinor,” said Marianne, 

to be guided wholly by the opinion of other people. 
thought our judgments were given us merely to be sub- 
srvient to those of our neighbours. » This has always 
ae your doctrine, Iam sure.” 

‘No, Marianne, never. My doctrine has never aimed 
t r subjection of the understanding. All I have ever 
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attempted» to:influence ‘has’ beem: the behaviour..° “You 
must not confound my meaning. I am guilty, I confess, 
of having often wished you to treat our: acquaintance in 
general with greater attention; but when ‘have I advised 
you! to: adopt their-sentiments or rie “yg to a meee 
ment in serious matters ?:”)}o 10 

“You have not been able, then’ to. ‘bring youre sister 
over to your: plan of: general civility,” Se Edward’ to 
Elinor ““eDooyou gain no:ground!? 7% ¢! 

““Ouite! the oe ah: é pte a looking expos 
ively at-Marianneov2 * | 

“My judgment,” he retitinddly Sg. all “Or! Woiir side: ‘of 
the-question'; ‘but lam afraid) my: specie isimuch' more 
on your Ssister’s. » I never’ wish ‘tovoffend,’but Iam so 
foolishly shy. that I often/'seem negligent, when (Dam 
only: kept’ back by my natural awkwardness: \I/have 
frequently thought ‘that I mustshave been! intended: by 
nature'to be fond: of low company, I am SO. little: at my 
ease among strangers. of :gentilityib! (so yi 018i Dipone | 

“© Marianne has ‘not: beable to excuse any inattention 
of hers,’ said’ Elinor::! 

“She knows her own watt +06 Well for fiat ‘shane; 
replied Edward.’ “‘ Shyness’ is only ‘the effect of a sense 
of inferiority in some: way or‘other.) If: I could: persuade 
myself that my:manners were ees eos and: graceful, 
I should not:be shy.” »): ct 

“ But you She od still be: reserved, a said ‘Marianne 

‘Sand that ‘is worse.’ | 

Edward started. “ Reserved: Am I reserved, Marit 
atmievr Wi bobing 110 25f 10 Bn pie ) 

iW es, very.” | bo Vi 40 ybe 

“J do\not pases tae yon, réplied' 4 ie; gobauriné 
“Reserved! How? in what manner?’ ‘What: am Tite 
tell you?’ What can you suppose? ?! 9°): 

Elinor looked:surprised at his‘emotion ; bbbait) eon t¢ 
laugh off the'subject; she said:to him," Do not you knov 
my sister well enough: to: understand: what ‘she means | 
Do not you know she calls..every’one reserved who doe 
notitalk as fast:and admire whats rep a nae as ee 
ously as herself. ? ” iste’ | 
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Edward made no. answer.) His | gravity and. thought- 
fulness ‘returned. on ‘him in. 'their fullest’ extent, and he 
sat for some time silent,and: dull. , 7 i 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
ELINOR saw with great uneasiness «the low spirits of; her 
friend, His; visit) afforded, her,but. a, very. partial .satis- 
faction, while his;own enjoyment. in’ it;appeared so. im- 
perfect., Itwas,evident,.that,-he was unhappy: she 
wished iti were equally evident that he still distinguished 
her by; the same. affection» which; once she’ had felt; no 
doubt: of inspiring ;. but hitherto the’ continuance of his 
preference seemed very, uncertain ; and the reservedness 
of his manner:towards her contradicted, one moment what 
a more animated look' had: intimated. the! preceding ‘one. 
He joined her and Marianne in the breakfast-room the 
mext morning before the others were down ;, and Mari- 
anne, who; was always; eager to promote their happiness 
“as far asshe could, soon left them-to themselves. But 
before she was half-way upstairs she, heard. the parlour 
door) open,;.and turning round,-was astonished to -see 
‘Edward:himself come out. 0) ) ¢):ipp i+ 3 6 990 
» “Tram going: into: the village to see-my- horses,’ said 
he, “as you are not yet ready for breakfast. I shall’be 
‘back again» presently.”’ i | 
yipy*® lORIBT WT: %)59 


LY OR y ae % 
Edward returned:to them-with fresh 


admiration of the 


‘surrounding country):\ in his) walk to! the village. he had 
)seenemany parts of; the .valley;to advantage ;. and the 
village itself, in a'much higher situation than the cottage, 
afforded a:general view of) the whole which had exceed- 
ingly pleased him,; Thisswas a-subject which ensured 
Marianne’s attention ;..and she-was beginning to describe 
ber own admiration of these scenes, and. to question him 
more; minutely: on) the objects that: had particularly struck 
tim,’ when Edward: interrupted her by! ‘saying, “‘ You 
must not inquire too far,-Marianne :, remember I. have 
10) knowledge in the picturesque, and’ I ‘shall| offend-you 


| 
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by my ignorance and want. of taste if we come to par- 
ticulars. I shall call hills steep, which ought to be bold ; 
surfaces strange and uncouth, which ought tobe irreg- 
ular and rugged ; and distant objects out of sight, which 
ought only to be indistinct through the soft medium of 
a hazy atmosphere.. You must be-satisfied with such 
admiration as I can honestly give. I call it a very fine 
country: the hills are steep, the woods seem full of fine 
timber, and the valley looks comfortable and snug; ‘with 
rich meadows and several: neat farmhouses “scattered 
here and there. It exactly answers my idea of a fine 
country, because it unites beauty with utility ; and I 
dare say it is a picturesque one too, because you admire 
it. I can easily believe it to be full of rocks and promon- 
tories, gray moss and brushwood, ‘but’these: are all lost 
on me. I know nothing of the picturesque.’" 00) 

‘““T am afraid it is but too true,” said Marianne ;“‘’but 
why should you boast of it?” 0 18 0 oo 

“T suspect,” said Elinor, “ that to avoid one kind of 
affectation, Edward ‘here falls: into another): Because 
‘he believes many people pretend to.more admiration &f 
the ‘beauties of nature than ‘they really feel, and is dis- 
gusted with such pretensions, he affects greater indiffer- 
ence and less discrimination in viewing them himself 
than he possesses. He is fastidious, and will have an 
affectation of his own.” \ | Ye 

“Tt is very true,” said Marianne, “ that‘admiration of 
landscape scenery has become a mere’ jargon. Every- 
body pretends to feel and tries’ to describe with ithe taste 
and elegance of him who’ first defined ‘what: picturesque 
beauty was. 1 -detest jargon of every kind; and: some- 
times I have kept my feelings to myself, because I coulc 
find no language to describe them in but what was wort 
and hackneyed out of all sense and meaning.” | 1 

“T am convinced,” said Edward, “that -you really 
feel all the delight in a fine prospect which: you profes: 
to feel. But, in return, your sister must allow met 
feel no more than I profess. I like'a fine prospect, bu 
not on picturesque principles. I do not like crooked 
twisted, blasted trees. I admire them much /more i 


iy 
a 
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they are tall, straight, and: flourishing. I do not like 
ruined, tattered cottages..:I:am not fond of nettles, or 
thistles, or heath ‘blossoms... I have more pleasure in a 
snug farmhouse than a watch-tower, and a ‘troop of tidy, 
happy villagers please:me better than the finest banditti 
in) the world.” 

Marianne looked with amazement at Edward, with 
compassion at her sister. Elinor only laughed. 

The subject: was continued no further; and Marianne 
remained thoughtfully silent, till a new object suddenly 
engaged her attention. She was sitting by Edward, and 
in taking his tea from: Mrs. Dashwood, his hand passed 
so directly before her as to make-a ring, with a plait of 
hair in the centre, very conspicuous on one of his fingers. 

“TI never saw you wear a ring before, Edward,” she 
cried.. “‘Is'that Fanny’s hair ?)}; I.remember her prom- 
ising to give you some. But I should have thought? her 
hair had been darker.” 

Marianne spoke ‘inconsiderately: what she really felt ; 


ae when she saw how much ‘she had: pained Edward, 


er-own vexation at her want of thought could not: be 
surpassed by: his.’ He coloured: very deeply, and giving 
a momentary glance at Elinor, replied, “ Yes, it 1s my 
sister's hair!) The setting always casts a different shade 
on it, you know?” 

Elinor had met his eye, and looked ‘conscious likewise. 
That the hair was her own she instantaneously felt as 
well satisfied as Marianne ;:the only difference in their 
conclusions was that, what Marianne considered.as a 


free gift from her sister, Elinor was conscious must have 
been procured by some theft, or contrivance unknown 


to herself. She was not in a humour, however, to regard 
it as an affront; and affecting to take no notice of what 
passed, by instantly talking of something’ else, she in- 


| ternally resolved henceforward to catch every opportunity 
of eyeing the hair, and of satisfying herself, beyond all 


i 


doubt, that it was exactly the shade of her own. 
Edward’s embarrassment lasted some time, and. it 
ended in an absence of mind still! more settled. He was 


_ particularly grave the whole morning: Marianne severely 
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censured herself for what she ‘had said ;;but her own for- 
giveness might) have ‘been more speedy, neki ee Known 
how little offenceit had: given. hersister.)) 50: 

‘Before the ‘middle of the day they:were maholteih ‘Bye Bit 
John and Mrs. Jennings, who; having heard of the arrival 
of a gentleman at the cottage, came to take al survey: of 
the guest.. With the assistance) of his’ mother-in-law, 
Sir John was not long in:discovering that’ theoname of 
Ferrars began with an F.: And this prepared a future 
mine of raillery against the devoted Elinor, which noth-: 
ing but the newness of: their acquaintance’ with’ Edward: 
could: have prevented, from being: immediately: sprung:! 
But as it was, she’ only learned, from some very Sig 
nificant looks,» how» far> their’ penetration, fourided on 
Margaret’s instructions, extended: 

Sir John never came to: the: Dashwoods wiithbut lees 
inviting them to dine at the Park:the next»day,; orto 
drink tea with them that evening. On the present:occa-' 
sion, for the better entertainmentof their visitor, towards 
whose amusement he ‘felt ‘himself ‘bound: to ae 
he wished to-engage them for both: )s mo.) } 

“Yow must drink tea’ with: us to- night,’ 1 ‘said hese “for 
we shall be quite alone: and: to-morrow you must: absol- 
utely dine with us,*for we shall be'a'large party.” 

Mrs. Jennings ‘enforced the ees Hey se And Wh 
knows» but''yourmmay raise a:dance ?” ” said she. i “und 
that will tempt you, *Miss:Marianne,? ©» | 

SA odance?s'i cried: Marianne.) sits Impossible | Who 
is to: dance ?”’ : } 

‘6. Who ?: «Why, peel sesi aiid the. Cau yet athe Whit- 
akers; to besure.)What !) :syouothought nobody could 
dance ‘ because’ a certain’ person that: shall. nl nameless 
issgone? 27). | 

“ Towishowith all my) veottl, cried Sit John; " that Will 
oughby were among us:again.’ | | 

‘This; and Marianne’s blushing, ite new. suspicions to 
Edward. And who’ is Willoughby)” said «he, ‘ina 
iva voice,’ to ‘Missi Dashwood, by: whom: he: was. sitting! 

She gave‘him<a» brief reply." ‘Marianne’s; countenance 
was! more communicative: Edward-saw enough :to:com-= 
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prehend, not;only..the, meaning, of others,, but:such..of 
‘Marianne’s expressions .ashad.puzzled him. before ;. and 
when. their visitors left.them he went,immediately. round 
‘her,and said, 'in a whisper, ‘I have been guessing, Shall 
-Lstell, you my, guess.?.” © gpp455, d © 

“What, do, you. mean.?)’’, - 

“Shall, I tell, you. 2?’ . 

S oateaaly.”” coz sed-to + en S01 . 
»oo Well, then; I. guess, that,Mr.-Willoughby, hunts.” 
/ Marianne‘ was surprised, and,confused,.yet she could 
not) ;help,, smiling, at, the quiet, archness .of, his manner, 
rand, after a moment's silence; ,said,— 
oo OQ. Edward; how .can ,you 2?;,But, the time ; will 
‘come, I, hope—I.am sure.you will like him.” | A 
»| “I, do. not, doubt, it,’”? replied he, ratherastonished, at 
her. earnestness and) warmth ;}.for,had-he not, imagined 
it. to.be a joke.for the good of her acquaintance in.general, 
founded -only, on.a;something ora nothing between. Mr. 
Willoughby, and-herself; he: would;not, have ventured to 
mention. it... r sid ti | 7 


tes: CHAPTER XIX. 2 
Epwarp remained,a week, atthe, cottage... He was.ear- 
nestly, pressed, by,.Mrs; Dashwood, to stay longer ;,.but 
as if he were bent, only on.self-mortification, he. seemed 
tesolved to, be gone when) his.enjoyment among his friends 
was, at. the height... .His,spinits,.during the last two or 
three, days,.though, still very; unequal, were greatly. im- 
proved: he, grew more-.and, more. partial.to the house 
and environs, never spoke} of; going, away .without.a 
sigh, declared, his, time .to, be -wholly..disengaged, even 
doubted. to;what, place, he should.go. when, he left them; 
but still, .go. he must.,,, Never had .any :week passed. so 
quickly ;, he could hardly.believe.it.to be gone.. He-said 
‘so repeatedly; .other things; he: said too,,. which, marked 
the, turn of -his, feelings, and gave the. lie, to his.actions, 
He had no, pleasure at, Norland.; .he detested: being. in 
town ;| (but, either to.Norland),or, London he must.go. 
He valued their kindness, beyond,..anything, .and., his 
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greatest happiness’ was ‘in being with them. Yet ‘he 
must leave them at the end of a week, in spite of their 
wishes and his own, and without any restraint on his time. 
Elinor placed all that was astonishing in ‘this ‘way of 
acting to his mother’s account; and it was happy for 
her that he had a mother whose ¢haracter’ was So im- 
perfectly known to her as to be the general excuse for 
everything strange on the part of her son. Disappointed, 
however, and‘ vexed as she was, and Sometimes displeased 
with his uncertain behaviour to herself, she was very 
well disposed, on the whole, to regard’ his actions with ‘all 
the candid allowances and generous qualifications which 
had been rather more painfully extorted from her, for 
Willoughby’s ‘service, by her’ mother. His’ want’ of 
spirits, of openness, and of consistency, was most usually 
attributed to his want of independence, and: his better 
knowledge of Mrs. Ferrars’s dispositions and designs. 
The shortness of his visit, the steadiness’ of his purpose 
in leaving them, originated in the same fettered inclina- 
tion, the same inevitable necessity of temporizing with, 
his mother. The old, well-established grievance of duty 
against will, parent,-against.child, was the cause of all. 
She would have been glad to know when these difficulties 
were to cease, this opposition was to yield; when Mrs. 
Ferrars would’ be reformed, and her son be at liberty to 
be happy. ‘But from such’ vain wishes she was forced ‘to 
tiirn for comfort to the renewal of her confidence in Ed- 
ward’s affection, to the remembrance of every mark of 
regard in look’or word which fell from him while at Bar-| 
ton, and above all, to that flattering proof of it which’ he 
constantly wore round his finger. | SHOU 19 ITB 
‘©T think, Edward,” said Mrs. Dashwood, as they were 
at breakfast the last morning, “‘ you would be a happier 
man if you had any profession to engage your time and 
give an interest to your plans and actions. Some incon- 
venience to your friends, indeed, might result from it: 
“you would not be able’ to give them so much ‘of your 
time. But’’—with' a smile—‘ you would’ be materially 
benefited in one particular at least: you would: know 
where to go when you left them.” » O05 DOTTY 3 5e 
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“J do assure you,” he replied, ‘that I have long 
thought on this point as you think now. It has been, 
and is, and probably will always be, a heavy misfortune 
to'me that I have had no necessary business to engage 
me, no profession to give me employment, or afford me 
anything like independence. But, unfortunately, my 
own nicety, and the nicety of my friends, have made me 
what I am—an idle, helpless being. We never could 
agree in our choice of a profession. I always preferred 
the church, as I still do.. But that was not smart enough 
for my family. They recommended the army. That 
was a great deal too smart for me. The law was allowed 
to be genteel enough : many young men who had cham- 
bers in the Temple made a'very good appearance in the 

first circles, and drove about town in very knowing gigs. 
But I had no inclination for the law, even in this less 
abstruse study of it which my family approved. As: for 
‘the navy, it had fashion on its side, but I was too old 
‘when the subject was first started to enter it; and at 
‘length, as there was-no necessity for my having any pro- 
fession at all, as I might’ be as dashing and expensive 
without a red coat on my back as with one, idleness was 
‘pronounced, on the whole, to be the most advantageous 
‘and honourable, and a young man of eighteen is not in 
general so earnestly bent on being busy as to resist the 
solicitations of his friends to do nothing. I was therefore 
entered at Oxford; and have been properly idle ever since.” 

““The consequence of which, I suppose, will be,’’ said 

“Mrs. Dashwood, “since leisure has’ not’: promoted your 
/own happiness, that your sons will be brought up to as 
‘many pursuits, employments, professions, and trades 
as Columella’s.”’ 

“They will be brought up,’ said he, in a serious 
accent, ‘to be as unlike myself as is possible—in feel- 

ing, in action, in condition, in everything.” 

“Come, come; this is all an effusion of immediate 

want of spirits,;’Edward. You are in a melancholy 

humour, and fancy that any one unlike yourself must be 
happy. But’ remember that the pain of parting from 
friends will be felt by everybody at times, whatever be 
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their education.,or’ state.;.-.Know' your own -happiness. 
You want nothing but patience; or give it amore, fas- 
cinating name—call it hope,,'; Your mother will,secure to 
you in time that independence; you are,so anxious, for ; 

itis her duty, and it’ will, it:must ere, long,’ become her 
happiness to prevent your whole youth! from, being wasted 
in discontent.) How much may not a-few months: do,?,”’ 

Jo1 think,” srepled; Edward; |“ ‘that, I may dety many 
months to: produce any good, to me.’ 

This, desponding: turn: of mind, thatigh | it could. not, be 
communicated, to Mrs. Dashwood, gave additional pain 
to them all in the parting, which shortly took place, and 
left. an), uncomfortable impression on, Elinor’s;. feelings 
especially, which -réquired some,trouble and) time to sub- 
due. . But. as it. was her determination! to, subdue. it, and 
to. prevent herself.from appearing. to suffer more than 
what all her family suffered.on, his going away,she: did 
not adopt, the method:so judiciously, employed by, Mari- 
anne;on a similar occasion, to-augment,and fix her, sor- 
row, by seeking silence, solitude, and, idleness, “Their 
means) were: as different. as: their objects, and B equally 
suited to the advancement of each. 

Elinor. sat. down to: her drawing-table, as ‘soon. as he 
was out' of the house, busily. employed, herself the whole 
day, neither sought nor avoided; the mention of his name, 
appeared to, interest/ herself almost) as. much as ever in 
the general concerns. of the family; and. if, by ,this..con- 
duct, she did not: lessen her own. grief, it was -atyleast 
prevented irom: unnecessary increase, and, her.. mother 
andisisters were spared much solicitude on her account. 

Such behaviour-as this, so exactly;the reverse of, her 
own, appeared no more meritorious to’ Marianne.than 
her own had seemed faulty) to, her. . The. business’ of 
self-command.:,she» settled very easily : with strong: affec- 
tions it was impossible, with calm ones it could, have.no 
merit.;,That her -sister’s. affections were calm she dared 
not’ deny; though she blushed’ to,acknowledge ‘it ;; and 
of thestrength of, her own she gave ja. very striking. cet 
by still loving’ and; iedeorwmac tate SIS ATS in) yen sat fis 
mortifyingconviction. rd tliat a ehasin 
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Without shutting herself up from her family, or leav- 
ng the house in determined ‘solitude to avoid them, or 
ying awake the whole night to indulge meditation, Elinor 
ound every day afforded her leisure enough to think of 
{dward, and of Edward’s behaviour, in every possible 
rariety which the different state of her spirits at different 
imes could produce—with tenderness, pity; approbation, 
ensure, and doubt. ‘There were moments in abundance 
vhen, if not by the absence of her mother and sisters, at 
east by the nature: of their:employments, conversation 
vas forbidden among them, and every effect of solitude 
vas produced. Her mind was inevitably at liberty ; 
ier thoughts could not be chained elsewhere; and the 
ast and the future, on a subject 'so interesting, must be 
efore her, must) force her attention, and engross her 
aemory, her reflection, and her fancy: 

From a reverie of this kind, as she sat at her drawing- 
able, she was roused one morning, soon after Edward’s 
saving them, by the arrival of company. » She happened 
>be quite alone. The:closing of the little gate, at the 
ntrance of the green court in front of the house; drew 
er eyes to the window, and she saw a large party walk- 
ig up to'the door.’ Amongst them were Sir John and 
ady Middleton and Mrs. Jennings, but there were two 
thers, a gentleman and: lady, who were quite unknown 
» her. \She was sitting near the window; and:as soon 
3 Sir John perceived her, he left the rest of the party to 
1e ceremony of knocking at the door, and stepping 
cross the turf, obliged her to open the casement to speak 
) him, though the space was so short between the door 
ad the window as to make it hardly possible to speak 
1e without being heard at the other. 

“Well,” said he, ‘““ we have brought you some stra 
ow do you like them ?”’ 

“Hush! they will hear you.” 
“Never mind if they do. It is only the Pal 
aarlotte is very pretty, I can tell you.. You may 
rif you look this way.” | 
As Elinor was certain of seeing her ina couple of minu 
thout taking that liberty, she begged to: be excuse 
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“Where is Marianne? Has she run away becau 
we are come? I see her instrument is open.” 

‘She is walking, I believe.’’ 

They were now joined by Mrs. Jennings, who had n 
patience enough to wait till the door was opened befc 
she told her story. She came hallooing to the windo 
“How do you do, my dear ? How does Mrs. Dashwo 
do? And where are your sisters? What! all alon 
You will be glad of a little company to sit with you. 
have brought.my other son and daughter to see y« 
Only think of their coming so suddenly! I thought 
heard:a carriage last night, while we were drinking ¢ 
tea, but it never entered my head that it could be the 
I thought of nothing but whether it might not be Colo: 
Brandon come back again; so I said to Sir John, sp 
think I hear a carriage; perhaps it is Colonel Brand 
come back again——’”’ . 

Elinor was obliged to turn from her, in the middle 
her story, to receive the rest of the party. Lady Midc 
ton introduced the two strangers, Mrs. Dashwood a 
Margaret came downstairs at the same time, and tk 
all sat down to look at one another, while Mrs. Jenni 
continued her story as she walked through the pass: 
into the parlour attended by Sir John. D! q! 

Mrs. Palmer was several years younger than Le 
Middleton, and totally unlike her in every respect. + 
was short and plump, had a very pretty face, and 
finest expression of good-humour in it that could 7 
sibly be. Her manners were by no means so elegant 
her sister’s, but they were much more prepossessi 
e came in with a smile, smiled all the time of her v 
ept when she laughed, and smiled when she w 
Her husband was a grave-looking young © 
or six and twenty, with an ait of more fash 
nse than his wife, but of less willingness to ple 
pleased. He entered the room with a look of s 
equence, slightly bowed to the ladies, without spe 
a word, and after briefly surveying them and t 
rtments, took up a newspaper from the table, 
inued to read it as long as he stayed. 
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Mrs. Palmer, on the contrary; who was strongly en- 
dowed by nature with a turn for being uniforrhly civil 
and happy, was hardly seated before her admiration of 
the parlour and everything in it burst forth. 

‘Well, what a delightful room this is! I never saw 
anything so charming! Only think, mamma, how it is 
mproved since I was here last !—I always thought it 
such a sweet place, ma’am’’—turning to Mrs. Dashwood 
—“but you have made it so charming !—Only look, 
sister, how delightful everything is!) How I should like 
such a house for myself !—Should not you, Mr. Palmer ?”’ 
. Mr. Palmer made her no answer, and did not even raise 
ais eyes from the newspaper. 
 o“ Mr. Palmer does not hear me,’’ said she, laughing ; 
“he never does sometimes ; itis so ridiculous.” 

This was quite a new idea to Mrs: Dashwood; she 
iad never been used to find wit in the inattention of any 
one, and could not help looking with surprise at them 
roth. 

Mrs. Jennings, in the meantime, talked on as loud as 
tie could, and-continued her account of their surprise, 
che evening before, on seeing their friends, without ceas- 
ung till everything was told... Mrs. Palmer laughed heartily 
it the recollection of their astonishment, and everybody 
agreed, two or three times. over, that it had been quite an 
ugreeable surprise. 

' “ You may believe how glad we all were to see them,” 
added Mrs. Jennings, leaning forward towards Elinor, 
id speaking in a low voice, as if she meant to be heard 
»y no one else, though they were seated on different sides 
yf the room; “ but, however, I can’t help wishing they 
nad not travelled quite so fast; nor made such a long 
journey of it, for they came all round by London upon 
juccount of some business, for, you know’ '—nodding sig- 
nificantly and pointing to: her daughter—‘it was wrong 
n her situation. I wanted her to:stay at home and rest 
He morning; but she would come with us—she longed 
: 

: 

| 


o much to see you all.” 
Mrs. Palmer taehedy and said it would not do her any 
larm. 
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‘“‘ She: expects to: be confined>in: pen ara ero eai 
Mrs. Jennings. Ds 

Lady Middleton »could no. longer endure suéliva con- 
versation, and therefore exerted herself to ask Mr: Palmer 
if there was any news in the paper, 9» - 

“No; none atvall,” he replied, dndiread:onoe gainiyna 

“ Here comes Marianne,” cried Sir John.>o‘ Now, 
Palmer, you shall see 'a monstrous’ pretty: girl/iwe 

He immediately went into the passage, opened the 
front door, and) ushered her in) himself. Mrs. Jennings 
asked her, as soon as she appeated, ifishe had not been 
to Allenham ; and Mrs. Palmer laughed so heartily at 
the question as to show she understood it.::Mr.:Palmer 
looked: up on her entering’ the room, stared at her some 
minutes, and'ithen returned °to his newspaper.:: Mrs. 
Palmer's eye: was now caught»by the drawings which 
hung round the:room.: She got up to examine! them. «: 

‘‘ Oh: dear, how beautiful these are! Well, how <de- 
lightful ! Do but look, mamma—how sweet! I declare 
they are quite charming : ; [could look at them ‘forever.’ 
And then sitting down again, she very soon yarns that 
there were any such things in the room: 

When Lady Middleton rose to go away, Mr: Palmer 
rose also, laid down: the newspaper, stretched: himself, 
and looked at!them all around. »1!) 

‘““My love, have ae been asleep Dy said Hibs wife, 
laughing: 

He made. her no vanswer 5° and only: Bioscan bid after 
again examining: the: room, that it was very low pitched, 
and that the ceiling owas crooked. He then : made: his 
bow, :and:departéed with ‘the rest. 

‘Sir John-had: been very urgent sath them all to: spend 
the next day at the:Park.. Mrs» Dashwood, who didinot 
choose to dine with them oftener than’ they dined at the 
cottage, absolutely: refused on’ her own account)» her 
daughters‘might dovas they pleased. But they: had no 
curiosity to-see how Mr. and Mrs; Palmer ate their dinner, 
and no expectation of pleasure from 'them in any other 
way. They attempted, therefore, likewise’ to excuse 
themselves. The weather was uncertain, and not.likely 
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tol besgood. But:Sir John would notrbe'satisfied: “The 
carriage should be:sent for: them, and they must:come. 
Lady Middleton; too; thowgh: she. did not--press: their 
mother, pressed: them: Mrs. Jennings and Mrs. Palmer 
jomed: ‘their entreaties; all: seemed) equally -anxious ;to 
avoid a family party. And the young ladies were obliged 
to yield. 

“ Why should they ask ous?” shid Marianne, as soon 
as they were gone. “ The rent of this cottage is said! to 
bevlowy: but we nave had it.on»very hard terms if we 
are to dine at the Park whenever any one! is staying 
either:with them or with»us.’ 

“They mean no less to be civil and kind to us now, 
said Elinor, “‘ by these! frequent invitations than by ‘those 
which we: received: from: them a few weeks ago. The 
alteration isnot in them, if their parties are grown tedious 
and: dull... We:must.look for the change elsewhere.”’ 


CHAPTER xX. 


ies the Miss Dashwoods entered: the drawing-room of 
the Park the next day at»one door, Mrs. Palmer came 
'Tunning in ati the other, looking’ as good-humoured and 
'merry as. before... She took them all most affectionately 
'by the hand, and expressed great delight in seeing them 


‘again. 


7 SIsam. so glad: to ‘see you ! id’ said she, seating herself 
‘between’ Elinor and Marianne ;. “for it'is so bad.a day, 
'Iowas afraid you: might not come, which* would bea 
‘shocking: thing, as; we go awayagain to-morrow. ‘We 
'must; go, for the 'Westons come to us next week, you 


ty It was) quitea sudden thing) our coming at all ; 


and) I knew nothing of»it till) the carriage was coming 
_toithe door, and*then\ Mr. Palmer asked: me if I would 
go with him to Barton. He is so droll! He never tells 
me anything! I:am so: sorry we cannot :stay longer 
however, we shall meet again in town very soon, I hope.”’ 

‘They were pioliedt to hes an | and to such an expecta- 
‘tion. | 
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‘““Not go to town!” cried Mrs: Palmer, with a laugh ; 
“I shall be quite disappointed if you do not.» I could 
get the nicest house in the world for you, next door to 
ours in Hanover Square. You must come, indeed.': I 
am sure I shall be very happy to chaperon you at any 
time till I am confined, if Mrs. Dashwood should not 
like to go into public.” 

They thanked her, but were: obliged to resist all her 
entreaties. 

I emrys) lovey? Vorted: Mrs. Palmer to in injeatitiied 
who just then entered the room, “‘ you must help me 
to persuade the Miss Dashwoods to go to town this 
winter.” 

Her love made no answer; and-after slid yniitivbiing 
to the ladies, began complaining of the weather. 

“How horrid all this is!’ said he. “ Such weather 
makes everything and everybody disgusting. Dullness is 
as much produced within doors as without by rain. It 
makes one detest all one’s acquaintance. What the 
devil does Sir John mean by not having a billiard-room 
in his house? How ‘few people know what comfort 
is! Sir John is as stupid as the weather.” oy 

The rest of the company soon dropped i in. 

‘“T am afraid, Miss: Marianne,” said Sir John, :“‘vyou 
have not been able to take pir ‘usual walk to Allenham 
to-day.”’ 

Marianne looked very grave, and said nothing. | 

“Oh, don’t be so sly before us,’ said Mrs. Palmer, 
‘for we know all about it, I assure you ; and I admire 
your taste very much, for I think he is extremely hand- 
some. We do not live a great way from him in the 
country, you know—not above ten miles, I dare say.” 

“Much nearer thirty,” said her husband. 

“ Ah, well, there is not ‘much difference. “I never 
was at his house; but they say it is a sweet, pretty 
place.” 

“As vile a spot as I ever saw in. my life,’’ said Mr. 
Palmer. 

Marianne remained perfectly sihind though her counte- 
nance betrayed her interest in what was said. 
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“Ts it very ugly ?”’ continued Mrs. Palmer; “ then 
it must be some other place that is so pretty, I suppose.” 

When they were seated in the dining-room, Sir John 
observed with regret that they were only eight altogether. 

“My dear,” said he to his lady, “‘it is very provoking 
that we should be so few. Why did not you ask the 
Gilberts to come to us to-day ?”’ 

“ Did not I tell you, Sir John, when you spoke to me 
about it before, that it could not be done? They dined 
with us last.” 

‘You and I, Sir John,” said Mrs. Jennings, “ should 
not stand upon such ceremony.” 

“Then you would be very ill-bred,” cried Mr. Palmer: 

‘““My love, you contradict everybody,’ said his wife, 
with her usual laugh. ‘“‘ Do you know that you are 
quite rude ?”’ 

‘I did not know I contradicted anybody in calling 
your mother ill-bred.”’ 

‘“Ay, you may abuse me as you please,” said the 
good-natured old lady; “you have taken Charlotte off 
my hands, and cannot give her back again. So there 
I have the whip-hand of you.”’ 

Charlotte laughed heartily to think that her husband 
could not get rid of her, and exultingly said she did 
not care how cross he was to her, as they must live 
together. It was impossible for any one to be more 
thoroughly good-natured, or more determined to be 
happy, than Mrs: Palmer. The studied indifference, 
insolence, and discontent of her husband, gave her no 
pain; and when he scolded or abused her she was 
highly diverted. 

‘“Mr. Palmer is so droll!’ said she in a whisper to 
Elinor. ‘‘ He is always out of humour.” 

Elinor was not inclined, after a little observation, to 
give him credit for being so genuinely and unaffectedly 
ill-natured or ill-bred as he wished to appear. His 
temper miglit, perhaps, be a little soured by finding, 
like many others of his sex, that through some unac- 
countable bias in favour of beauty, he was the husband 
of a very silly woman; but she knew that this kind 
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of blunder: was too common for any sensible man to 

be lastingly. hurt by it. It was rather a wish of dis- 
_ tinction, she believed, -which ‘produced ‘his contemptu- 
ous treatment of everybody, ‘and ‘his: general abuse of 
everything before’ him. It was the desire of appear- 
ing superior to other people. The motive was | too 
common to be wondered’ at;)-but:the means, however 
they might succeed by establishing his superiority’ in 
ill-breeding, were not likely to attach any one’ to: hiin 
except his wife. | 

‘“O my dear Miss’ Dashwood,” said Mrs. Palmer 
soon afterwards, “I have got such a favour to ask of 
you and ‘your sister: | Will\you come and spend some 
time at Cleveland this Christmas? | Now, pray do; 
and come while’ the Westons are with us.: You cannot 
hink how happy I shall be! It will be quite: delight- 
ful !—My love,” applying to her husband, “ don’t you 
long to have the Miss Dashwoods come to Cleveland: ?”’ 

“ Certainly,” he replied, with a sneer; ‘“I camé into 
Devonshire with no other view.” . | | 

‘There, nowy,’ said his lady; “you see Mr. Palmer 
expects you ; so you cannot refuse to come.” 

They both eagerly and resolutely declined: her ‘invita- 
tion. | rr’ 7: | 

“ But, indeed,-you» must and shall: come:c/I am sure 
you will like it of all things. The Westons willbe with 
us, and it will be quite delightful. Yow: cannot) think 
what a ‘sweet place Cleveland is; and’ we are so’ gay 
now, for Mr. Palmer is always going about the country 
canvassing against the election; and’ so’ many people 
come to dine with us that I never saw before; it is 
quite charming! But, poor fellow4 -it\is: very fatigu- 
ing to him, for. he is) forced) to’ make: everybody ‘like 
himy6i3 pel Pe Hon JOR BBW 7 

Elinor could hardly keep her countenance’ as’ she -as- 
sented: to the hardship of such’an obligation. | tebe 
ou How’ charming it will be,” said: Charlotte, “when 
he is in’ Parliament !~won’t:it ? ‘Howl shalb laugh ! 
it: will be so ridiculous to ‘see allhis’ letters! directed 
tovhim: with. ‘an’ M.P.:: But do you’ know, he says he 
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vill never frank forme? Hedeclares he won’t.—Don’t 
rou, Mr. Palmer ?»”’ \ 
» Mr. Palmer took no notice of her. 

‘He cannot bear writing, you know,’ 
“he says it is quite shocking.”’ 

No,’ said she, ‘‘I never said anything so irrational. 
Jon’t palm all your abuses of language upon me.’’ 

-“ There now ; you see how droll he is... This is always 
he way with him. Sometimes he »won’t speak to me 
or half a day together, and then he comes out with 
omething so droll—all about anything in the world.” 

She surprised Elinor very much, as they returned into 
he drawing-room, by) asking her whether she did not 
ike Mr. Palmer excessively. 

‘Certainly,’ said Elinor; “he: seems very agree- 
ible.” | 
-“ Well, Iam so glad you do. | I: thought you would, 
ie is so pleasant ;»and Mr. Palmer is excessively pleased 
vith you and your sisters, I can tell-you ;) and you can’t 
hink how disappointed he will berif you don’t come to 
Sleveland. I can’t imagine why you should object to it.” 

Elinor was again: obliged to decline her invitation ; 
ind by changing the subject, put a stop to her ‘en- 
reaties. She thought it probable that as they lived 
n the same county Mrs. Palmer might be able to give 
some more particular account of Willoughby’s genera! 
sharacter than could be gathered: from the -Middletons’ 
dartial acquaintance with him; and she was eager to 
xain from any one such a confirmation of his merits 
as might remove the possibility of fear for Marianne. 
She began by inquiring if they saw much of Mr. Will- 
sughby at Cleveland, and whether they were: intimately 
acquainted with him. 

“Oh dear, yes} I know him extremely well,” replied 
Mrs. Palmer —‘‘ not that»I-ever spoke to him, indeed, 
out I have seen him for ever in* town. Somehow or 
other I never happened to be staying at Barton while 
ae was at Allenham ; mamma saw him here once before, 
sut I was with my uncle at Weymouth. However, I 
dare say we should have'.seen ia’great deal of him in 


’ 


she continued ; 
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Somersetshire, if it had not happened very untuckily 
that we should never have been in the country together. 
He is very little at Combe, I believe; but if he were 
ever so much there I do not think Mr. Palmer would 
visit him, for he is in the opposition, you know; and 
besides, it is such a way off... I know why you inquire 
about him very well: your sister is to marry him.)ol 
am monstrous glad of it, for then I abal have her for 
a neighbour, you know.” : 

‘Upon my word,’ replied Elinor, “you know much 
more of the matter: than I do, if you have any Teason, 
to expect such a match.” 

‘“Don’t pretend to deny it, because you know it is 
what everybody talks of. I assure you I ‘heard of it in 
my way through town.”’ ah : 

‘““My dear Mrs. Palmer !”’ | 

“Upon my honour I did. I met Colonel Brandon 
Monday morning in Bond) Street, just before we left 
town, and he told me of it directly.” 

“You surprise me very much. Colonel Brandon tell 
you of it? Surely you must) be mistaken. To give 
such intelligence to a person who could not be interested 
in it, even if it were true, is not what I should expect 
Colonel Brandon to do.” 

“But I do assure you it was so, for all that; and I 
will tell you how it happened. When we met him, he 
turned back and walked with us; and so we began 
talking of my brother and sister, and one thing and 
another, and I: said to him, ‘So, colonel, there is a 
new family come to Barton Cottage, I hear; and mamma 
sends me word they are very pretty, and that one of 
them is going to be married to Mr. Willoughby of Combe 
Magna. Isit true, pray ? for, of course, you must know, 
as you have been in Devonshire so lately.’ ” 

“ And what did the colonel say?” 

“Oh, he did not say much; but he looked as if he 
knew it to be true; so from that moment I set it down 
as certain. It will be quite delightful, I declare.. When 
is it to take place ?”’ 

““Mr. Brandon was very well, I hope ?” 
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‘Oh yes, quite wel! 21d so full of your praises, he 
did nothing but say. fi ings of you.” 

“Tam flattered by ius commendation. He seems an 
excellent man, and I think him uncommonly pleasing.” 

“So do I. He is such a charming man that it is 
quite a pity he should be so grave and so dull. Mamma 
says he was in love with your sister too. I assure you 
it was a great compliment af he was, for he hardly ever 
falls in love with anybody.’ 

“Ts Mr. Willoughby neal known in your part of 
Somersetshire ?”’ said Elinor. 

“Oh yes, extremely well; that is, I do not believe 
many people are acquainted. with him, because Combe 
Magna is so far off, but they all think him extremely 

agreeable, I assure you. Nobody is more liked than 
‘Mr. Willoughby, wherever he goes; and so you may 
tell your sister. She is a monstrous lucky girl to get 
him, upon my honour—not but that he is much more 
lucky in getting her, because she is so very handsome 
and agreeable that nothing can be good enough for her. 
‘However, I don’t: think her hardly at all handsomer 
than you, I assure you; for 1 think you both excess- 
ively pretty, and so does Mr. Palmer too, I am sure, 
though we could not get him to own it last night.” 

Mrs. Palmer’s information respecting Willoughby was 
not very material; but any testimony in his favour, 
however small, was ‘pleasing to her. 

“Tam so glad we are got acquainted at last,’’ con- 
‘tinued Charlotte. “And now I hope we shall always 
-be great friends. Youcan’t think how much I longed 
to see you. It is so delightful that you should live at 
the cottage; nothing can be like it, to be sure. And 
I am so glad your sister is going to be well married. 
L hope you will be a great deal at Combe Magna; it 
is a sweet place, by all accounts.” 

“You have been long acquainted with Colonel Brat 
don, have not you ?”’ 

“Yes, a great while; ever since my sister married. 
He was a particular friend of Sir John’s. I believe,” 
she added, in a low voice, “he would have been very 
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glad to have had me, if he could. Sir John and‘ Lady 
Middleton wished ‘it very much;  but*mamma did not 
think the match good enough for me, otherwise Sir John 
would have mentioned it to the colonel, and we should 
have been married immediately.” Lis OD | 

‘Did not Colonel Brandon know of Sir John’s: pro- 
posal to your mother before it was’ made?’ Had: he 
never owned his affection to yourself ?”’ . 

“Oh no; but if mamma had not objected to it, I 
dare say he would have liked it of all things: He had 
not seen me then above twice, for it was before’ I left 
school. However, I am much’ happier as Iam: Mr. 
Palmer is just the kind of man I like.” 


CHAPTER xe te 


Tue Palmers returned to Cleveland the next day, and 
the two families at’ Barton were again left to entertain 
each other.) But this did) not last long; Elinor had 
hardly got their last visitors out of her head—had hardly 
done wondering at Charlotte’s being so happy without'a 
cause, at Mr. Palmer’s acting so simply, with good abili- 
ties, and at the strange unsuitableness which often ex- 
isted between husband and  wifebefore Sir John’s and 
Mrs. Jennings’s ‘activezeal in the cause of society pro- 
cured her some other new acquaintance to see ‘and ob- 
serve. o2 MMA 

In.a morning’s excursion to Exeter they had met with 
two young ladies whom Mrs: Jennings had the’ satisfac- 
tion of discovering’ ‘to’ be ‘her relations, and this was 
enough for Sir John to invite them directly to the Park 
as soon as their present engagements at Exeter. were 
over. | Their engagements at Exeter instantly gave way 
before such an invitation; and Lady Middleton was 
thrown into no little alarm, on the return of Sir John, 
by hearing that she was very soon ‘to: receive a visit 
from: two girls whom: she had never ‘seen in her life, 
and of whose elegance—whose’ tolerable gentility even 
—she could: have no proof, for the assurances of her 
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husband and. mother, on that subject went, for nothing 
at all. Their being» her relations, too, made it so much 
the worse ; and Mrs: Jennings’s attempts at: consolation 
were, therefore, unfortunately founded when she \advised 
her daughter not to care about their being so fashion- 
able, because’ they» were all cousins, and must; put up 
with one another. As it was impossible, however, now, 
to prevent their coming, Lady; Middleton :resigned_. her- 
self to the idea of it with all the philosophy of a well- 
bred. woman, contenting herself with merely giving her 
husband a gentle reprimand on the subject) five or six 
times every: day. 

The young ladies arrived... Their appearance was by 
no means ungenteel or unfashionable; their dress was 
very smart, their manners veryycivil. They were de- 
lighted with the house, andin raptures with the furni- 
ture ;, and they happened to be so doatingly fond. of 
children: that Lady Middleton’s, good, opinion: was en- 
gaged in their favour before they; had been an hour at 
the Park: She declared them: to'be very: agreeable girls 
indeed, which, for her ladyship;' was enthusiastic, admir- 
ation. Sir John’s»confidence in his'own judgment rose 
with this animated: praise, and jhe set off directly for 
the cottage, to otell the Miss: Dashwoods of the Miss 
Steeles’: arrival; and to assure them of their being. the 
sweetest girls in’ the world. From:such commendation 
as this, however, there. was not much to be Jearned. 
Elinor: well knew that the sweetest: girls in the world 
were to be: met» with in every part of) England, under 
every possible variation of form, face, temper, and under- 
standing: Sir John wanted: the whole family to: walk to 
the Park directly, and: look at:his guests: Benevolent, 
philanthropic:man!. It was painful'to him even to keep 
a third cousin to himself. 

» “Do come now,” said he; “pray come—you must 
come—I declare you-shall,come.. You>can’t think how 
you will like 'them.,Lucy is monstrous pretty, and. so 
good-humoured and agreeable! » The children are all 
hanging about her already, as:if she was an old acquaint- 
ance. And: they both Jong’ to.see you) of. all things; 
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for they have heard at Exet': hat you are the most 


beautiful creatures‘in the woi!). and I have told them 
it is all very true, and a gr deal more. . You will 
be delighted with them; I am ©. They have brought 
the whole coach full of play ngs’ for the children. 
How can you beso cross as no’ to’come ?) Why, they 
are your cousins, you know, « «ra fashion: You: are 


my cousins, and they are my w fe’s; so you must) be 
related.” | 

But Sir John could not prevail; he could only obtain 
a promise of their calling at the Park within a day or 
two, and then left them, in amazement at their indiffer- 
ence, to walk home and boast anew of their attractions 
to the Miss Steeles, as he had been already boasting of 
the Miss Steeles to them. 

When their promised visit to. the Park, and conse- 
quent introduction to these young ladies, took place, 
they found in the appearance of the eldest, who was 
nearly thirty, with a very plain and not a sensible face, 
nothing to admire; but in the other, who was not more 
than two or three and twenty, they acknowledged con- 
siderable beauty. Her features were pretty, and she 
had a sharp, quick eye, and a smartness of air, which, 
though it did not give actual elegance or grace, gave 
distinction to her person. Their manners were particu- 
larly civil, and Elinor soon allowed them credit. for 
some kind of sense when she saw with what constant 
and judicious attentions they were making themselves 
agreeable to Lady Middleton. With her children they 
were in continual raptures, extolling their beauty, court- 
ing their notice, and humouring all their whims; and 
such of their time as could be spared from the impor- 
tunate demands which this politeness:made on it was 
spent in admiration of whatever. her ladyship was doing, 
if she happened to be doing anything, or in taking 
patterns of some elegant new dress, in which her 4; 
pearance the day before had thrown them into unce:: 
ing delight. Fortunately for those who pay their co. : 
through such foibles, a fond mother, though in purse: * | 
of praise for her children the most rapacious of hum. 
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beings, is likewise the most credulous ; her demands 
are exorbitant, but she will swallow anything; and the 
excessive affection and endurance! of the Miss Steeles 
towards her offspring were viewed, therefore, by Lady 
Middleton without the smallest surprise or distrust. She 
saw with maternal complacency all the impertinent en- 
croachments and mischievous tricks. to which her cousins 
submitted. She ‘saw their ‘sashes untied, their’ hair 
pulled about their ears, their: work-bags searched, and 
their knives and scissors’ stolen away, and felt no doubt 
of its being a reciprocal enjoyment. It suggested ‘no 
other surprise than that Elinor and Marianne should sit 
so composedly by, without claiming’ ‘a share in what was 
passing. | 

~- “John is-in such spirits to-day!” said Jjshe, on his 
taking Miss’ Steele’s pocket-handkerchief and throwing 
it out of window—“ he is full of monkey tricks.” — 

And soon afterwards, on the second boy’s. violently 
pinching’ one of the same lady’s fingers, she fondly: ob- 
served, “ How playful William is !”’ 

“And here is my sweet little Anna-Maria,” she added, 
tenderly caressing a little girl of three years old, who 
had not made a noise for the last two minutes; ‘and 
she is ‘always’ so gentle:and quiet... Never was there 
such a'quiet little thing’! ” | 

‘But unfortunately, in bestowing 'these embraces, a pin 
in her ladyship’s head-dress slightly scratching the child’s 
neck, produced from this pattern of gentleness such vio- 
lent'screams as could hardly be outdone by any creature 
professedly noisy. The mother’s consternation was ex- 
cessive, but it could not surpass the alarm of the Miss 
Steeles; and everything was done by all three, in’ so 
critical an emergency, which affection could suggest, as 
hkely to assuage the agonies of the little sufferer. She 
was seated in her mother’s lap, covered with: kisses, her 
wound bathed with lavender water by one of the Miss 
Steeles; who was on her knees to attend her, and her 
mouth stuffed) with sugar-plums: by the other. With 
such a reward for her tears, the child was too wise ‘to 
cease crying. She still screamed and sobbed lustily, 
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kicked her two brothers: for offering to touch her, and 
all their. united soothings were ineffectual, till Lady 
Middleton luckily remembering that in a scene. of simi- 
lar distress last week some apricot marmalade had been 
successfully applied for a bruised temple, the ‘same 
remedy was eagerly proposed for this unfortunate 
scratch, and a slight intermission of screams in. the 
young lJady on hearing it gave them reason. to hope 
that it. would not be rejected. She was carried out of 
the room, therefore, in her mother’s arms, in quest of 
this medicine; and as the two boys chose to follow, 
though earnestly entreated by their mother to stay, be- 
hind, the four young ladies were left in’ a quietness 
which the room had not known for many hours. 


‘ Poor little creature'!.”’) said Miss. Steele, as soon’ as 
they were gone; “‘it might) have been a very'sad acci- 
denty? 4" 


“Yet I hardly know how,” cried Marianne, ‘unless 
it had been under totally different circumstances. But 
this is the usual way of heightening alarm, where there 
is nothing to be alarmed at in reality.” 


6 


‘What. a sweet woman Lady Middleton is!)”’ said 
Lucy Steeles: | | Bs: 
Marianne was’silent.. It was impossible for her to say 
what she did not feel, however trivial the occasion; “and 
upon Elinor, therefore, the whole task. of telling ‘lies, 
when politeness required it, always fell. She did ‘her 
best when thus called on, by speaking of Lady Middle- 
ton with more’ warmth than ‘she felt, though with far — 
less than Miss Lucy. | ry b | 
“And Sir John, too,” cried the elder sister—“‘ what a 
charming man he is !.” Av VS bas '¢ aalbste 
Here, too, Miss Dashwood’s commendation, being only 
simple and just, came in without any éclat. She merely 
observed that. he was perfectly’ good-humoured and 
friendly. | | | : ) ais, acey 
“ And what a charming little family they have! 1 
never saw such fine children in my life). 'I) declares] 
quite doat upon them: already ;\.and} indeed, -I am 
always distractedly fond of children.” ~ rio ga 
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“T should guess so,” said Elinor, with a smile, “‘ from 
what I have witnessed this morning.” | 

“J have a notion,’ said Lucy, “ you think the little 
Middletons rather too much indulged. Perhaps they 
may be the outside of enough; but it is so natural 
in Lady Middleton, and for my part I love to see chil- 
dren full of life and spirits; I cannot bear them if they 
are tame and quiet.” 

“T confess,’ replied Elinor, “that while I am at 
Barton Park I never think of tame and quiet children 
with any abhorrence.” 7 

A. short. pause succeeded this speech, which was first 
broken by Miss Steele, who seemed very much disposed 
for conversation, and who now said, rather abruptly, 
“And how do you like Devonshire, Miss. Dashwood ? 
] suppose you were very sorry to leave Sussex ?”’ 

In some surprise at the familiarity of this question, 
or, at least, of the manner in which it was spoken, Elinor 
replied that she was. 

“ Norland is a prodigious beautiful place, is not it?” 
added Miss Steele. | 

“We have heard Sir John admire it excessively,” said 
Lucy, who seemed to think some apology necessary. for 
the freedom of her sister. 

“1 think every one must admire it,” replied Elinor, 
‘““who ever saw the place; though it is not to be sup- 
posed that any one can estimate its beauties as we do.” 

“And had you a great many smart beaus there? I 
suppose you have not so many in this part of the world. 
For my part, I think they are a vast addition always.” 

“ But why should you think,” said Lucy, looking 
ashamed: of her sister, ‘that there are not as many 
genteel young men in Devonshire as Sussex ?”’ 

“Nay, my dear, I’m sure I don’t pretend to say that 
there an’t. I’m sure there’s a vast many smart beaus 
in Exeter; but, you know, how could I tell what smart 
beaus there might be about Norland? And I was only 
afraid the Miss Dashwoods might find it dull at Barton, 
if they had not so many as they used to have. But 
perhaps you young ladies may not care about the beaus, 
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and. had.'as. lief be, without them as with them. ; For 
my part, I think they are vastly.agreeable, provided 
they dress smart..and behave. civil....But I can’t bear 
to see. them. dirty, and, nasty. Now there’s Mr... Rose 
at. Exeter, a. prodigious smart. young, man, quite a beau, 
clerk to Mr. Simpson, you know ;, and yet if ie do but 
meet him of a morning, he is not fit to be seen. 1 sup: 
pose your brother was quite a_beau,, Miss Dashwood, 
before he married, ashe was,so rich ? . 

Upon) my word, replied Elinor,,.; I cannot. tell you, 
for I do not perfectly comprehend: the. meaning of the 
word. But this I can say; that, 1f, he. ever was.a _beau 
before he, married, he .is one still,..for there is not the 
smallest alteration in, him.’’ 

“Oh dear !..one never. thinks of married men’s ; being 
beaus; they have something else to, do," 

“Lord! Anne,” cried. her -sister, “you. can,,talk, of 
nothing but beaus : : you will: make Miss Dashwood, be- 
lieve you think of nothing else.” And.then, to turn the 
discourse, she, began, admiring, the house ‘and the, fur- 
niture. 

This specimen of; the Miss, Steeles was Aparern et The 
vulgar freedom. and, folly. of. the,,.eldest. left Jher no 
recommendation; and as Elinor, was.not, blinded by 
the, beauty or the shrewd. look,.of. the. youngest: to; her 
want of real. elegance and artlessness,, she left the house 
without any wish of knowing them, better. 

Not so! the Miss Steeles... They came from Exeter well 
provided. with admiration for the use,of Sir John Middle- 
ton, -his family, and all his relations.;,,and no niggardly 
proportion was now. dealt, out to his ‘fair cousins, whom 
they. declared. to. be the most) beautiful, elegant,; accom- 
plished, and: agreeable. girls. they had ever. beheld,..and 
with whom they were particularly anxious to.be better 
acquainted.,. And, to. be .better acquainted, therefore, 
Elinor soon found was, their inevitable. lot,;, for, as+Sir 
John was entirely on, the.side of the: Miss Steeles, their 
party would! be, too strong for opposition, and that;kind. 
of intimacy must, be, submitted, to which consists: of 
sitting an hour or two together in| the same room almost. 
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every day. Sir John could do no more; but he did 
not know that any more was required. To be together 
was, in his opinion, to be intimate; and while his con- 
tinual schemes for their meeting were effectual, he had 
not a doubt of their being established friends. 

To do him justice, he did everything in his power to 
promote their unreserve, by making the Miss Steeles ac- 
quainted with whatever he knew or supposed of his 
cousins’ situations in the most delicate particulars ; and 
Elinor had not seen them more than twice, before th 
eldest of them wished her joy on her sister’s havi 
been so lucky as to make a conquest of a very s 
beau since she came to Barton. 

“Twill be a fine thing to have her married so y 
to be sure,” said she; “‘and I hear he is quite a 
and prodigious handsome. And I: hope you may 
as good luck yourself soon; but, perhaps, you 
have a friend in the corner already.” 

Elinor could not suppose that Sir John would be 
nice in proclaiming his suspicions of her regard fo 
ward than he had been with respect to Marianne 
deed, it was rather his favourite joke of the tw 
being somewhat newer and more conjectural; ands 
Edward’s ‘visit they had never dined together with 
his drinking to her best affections with so much signi 
cancy and so many nods and winks as to excite genera 
attention. The letter F had been likewise invariably 
brought forward, and found productive of such count- 
less jokes, that its character as the wittiest letter in the 
alphabet had been long established with Elinor. 

The Miss Steeles, as’ she expected, had now all the 
benefit of these jokes; and in the eldest of them they 
raised a curiosity to know the name of the gentleman 
alluded to, which, though often impertinently expressed, 
was perfectly of a piece with her general inquisitiveness 
into the concerns of their family. But Sir John did not 
sport long‘ with the curiosity which he delighted to raise, 
for he had at least as much pleasure in telling the name 
as Miss Steele had in hearing it. 

“His name is Ferrars:’’ said he, in a very audible 
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whisper; “but pray do not tell it, for it’s a grea 
secret’ | 

‘“ Ferrars !’’' repeated Miss Steele; °‘‘'Mr.- Ferrars 1 
the happy man, is he ?—What! your sister-in-law’: 
brother, Miss Dashwood? A very agreeable young:man 
to be sure; I know him very well.” 

“How can you say so, Anne?” cried Lucy, wh 
generally made an amendment to all her sister’s asser 
tions. “Though we have seen: him once or twice a 
y uncle’s, it is rather too much to pretend to HOHOS 
ym very well.” 
linor heard all this with attention and surprise 
d who was this uncle ? Where did he live? Hoy 
they acquainted ?’’ She wished very much t 
the subject continued, though she did not choos 
in in it herself; but nothing more of it was said 
or the first time in her life she thought Mrs. Jen 
deficient either in curiosity after petty informa 
or in a disposition to communicate it. The manne 
hich Miss Steele had spoken of Edward increase: 
curiosity; for it struck her as being rather ill 
red, and suggested the suspicion of that lady’ 
wing, or fancying herself. to know, something t 
disadvantage. But her curiosity was unavailing 
r no further notice was taken of Mr. Ferrars’s nam 
by Miss Steele when alluded to, or even openly men 
tioned by Sir John. 


CHAPTER Xx in 


MARIANNE, who'had never much toleration for anythin; 
like impertinence, vulgarity, inferiority of parts, or eve! 
difference of taste from herself, was at this time par 
ticularly ill-disposed, from the state of her spirits, to b 
pleased with the Miss Steeles, or to encourage their ad 
vances ; and to the invariable coldness of her behaviou 
towards them, which checked every endeavour at inti 
macy on their side, Elinor principally attributed tha 
preference of herself which soon became evident in th 
manners of both, but especially of Lucy, who misse 
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no opportunity of engaging her in conversation, or of 
striving to improve their acquaintance by an easy and 
frank communication of her sentiments. 

Lucy was naturally clever; her remarks were often 
just and amusing; and as a companion for half an hour 
Elinor frequently found her agreeable; but her powers 
had received no aid from education: she was ignorant 
and illiterate; and her deficiency of all mental im- 
provement, her want of information in the most common 
particulars, could not be concealed from Miss Dashwood, 
in spite of her constant endeavour to appear to .advan- 
tage. Elinor saw and pitied her for the neglect of 
abilities which education: might have rendered so. re- 
spectable ; but she saw, with less tenderness of feeling, 
the thorough want of delicacy, of rectitude, and integrity 
of mind, which her attentions, her assiduities, her flat- 
teries at the Park betrayed; and she could have no 
lasting satisfaction in the company of a person who 
joined insincerity with ignorance, whose want of in- 
struction prevented their meeting in conversation on 
terms of equality, and whose conduct towards others 
made every show of attention and deference towards 
herself perfectly valueless. 

“ You will think my question an odd one, I dare say,” 
said Lucy to her one day, as they were walking together 
from the Park to the cottage; “ but, pray, are you per- 
sonally acquainted with your sister-in-law’s mother, Mrs. 
Ferrars ?” 

Elinor did think the question a very odd one, and her 
countenance expressed it, as she answered that she had 
never seen Mrs. Ferrars. 

“Indeed!” replied Lucy; “I wonder at that, for I 
thought you must have seen her at Norland sometimes. 
Then, perhaps, you cannot tell me what sort of a woman 
she is ?” 

‘“No,” returned Elinor, cautious of giving her real 
' opinion of Edward’s mother, and not very desirous of 
| satisfying what seemed impertinent curiosity; “I know 
_ nothing of her.” 

_ “Tam sure you think me very strange, for inquiring 
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about her insuch a way,’’ said: Lucy, eyeing Elinor atten- 
tively as:she spoke ;: ‘‘ but perhaps there may be reasons 
—I wish I might venture ; but, however, I hopeiyou will 
do me-the: justice: of believing that I do’ not mean to. ‘be 
impertinent.” 

Elinor made her a civil reply,'and Tag ielieer on a a 
few: minutes: in silence. It) was: broken by: Lucy,; who 
renewed the Subject again Dy seine mith some hesita- 
tion, | 
“TL cannot bear to have you sini: me impertinently 
curious. Iiam sure l:would rather.do anything» in the 
worldthan be thought)so by a person whoseigood) opinion 
is ‘so well worth having as yours. >And Jam sure I-should 
not have the: smallest fear jof trusting. yow'; indeed; 1 
should be very glad. of your:advice how to amanage-in 
such an uncomfortable situation as Tam ; ~ but; however; 
there is no occasion to trouble you. Iam sony! you do 
not happen to: know Mrs.;Ferrars.”’ 

“ Toam sorry Ido not,’’said) Elinor, : in exeale, astonish- 
ment, “ifit could be of any use to you to know my, opinion 
of her. But really I never understood that, you were at 
all connected: with that family,.and therefore. 1 ama 
little surprised, I confess, at so -serious an ripiis into 
her-character.”’ 

“I dare say you are, and I ath sure I ido not at all 
wonder at it. But if) dared tell you all, you would:not 
be'so much surprised. Mrs. Ferrars)is certainly nothing 
to me at present; but the time may come—how soon-it 
will (come must depend upon herseli—swhen we- Brey ‘be 

wery intimately, connected.” 

She looked down as she said this, amiably’ ashéal; toa 
only one side glance att her, companion. to “observe its 
effect on: her. 

‘Good heavens !”’ mei Elinor, ‘ “what do youcnean ? 
Are you acquainted with Mr. Robert Ferrars ? Can 
you be?” And she did not feel muich maberind with 
the idea of such a sister- in- law. ©: 

jad,” replied) Lucy; (imeot to Mr: Robert Fanicieest 
never saw him in my life; but,” fixing her eyes upon 
Elinor,“ to, his:elder brother.” 9!si0) 1 aeesce cap) eas 
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What felt Elinor at that moment'?’ -Astonishment, 
that would have been as painful as it was strong, had not 
an immediate disbelief of the assertion attended it::| She 
turned towards, Lucy. in ‘silent: amazement, ‘unable to 
divine the reason or object of such a declaration ; ‘and 
though ;her, complexion yvaried,,,she stood firm in in- 
credulity, and felt in no danger of an hysterical fit, or 
a swoon: 

‘You may melk nal surprised,’’ continued Lucy ; “for, 
to be sure, you could have had no idea of it before | for I 
dare say he never dropped the smallest hint of it to you 
or any of your family, because it;was, always meant, to 
be a great secret, and, J,am sure,has been faithfully kept | 
so by me-toithis hour... Nota soul iof all, my relations 
knows: of it but.Anne, and J never should -have mentioned 
it to you, if I-had/not felt the greatest dependence in the 
world upon your secrecy; and I really thought my be- 
haviour in asking so many questions about; Mrs. Ferrars 
must seem so! odd that it. ought. to be explained. And 
I, do not, think Mr: Ferrars.can be displeased, when he 
knows. | have trusted you, because I. know he has the 
highest\ opinion in-the world of all your family, and looks 
upon yourself and the other |Miss;Dashwoods quite as 
his own sisters.’ . She paused. 

Elinor for a few. moments remained pa Ter, aston- 
ishment at what she heard was at first too great for words; 
but at length, forcing herself to, speak, and to, speak cau- 
tiously, she said, with a calmness, of manner which, toler- 
ably well, concealed, her: surprise. and ,solicitude—-May 
Lask if. your engagement Is of,long standing ?”’ 

“We have been engaged) these. four. years.”’ 

“Four years !”’ 

«¢ Yes.’ , . ; 

‘Elinor, though greatly shocked, stil) felt unable te 
believe it. | 

‘Ty didonot: know,” said) she, o“ that) you were even 
acquainted: till the other day.” | 

‘Our acquaintance, however, is of many years’ date. 
He was under my uncle! s care, you know, a sonsitidrahie 
while.” 
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‘Your uncle !” | 

“Yes; Mr. Pratt. Did you never hear him talk of © 
Mr. Pratt?” ofl Zibspenti 

“I think I have,” replied Elinor, with: an exertion ot 
spirits, which increased with her increase of emotion. © 

“ He was four years with my uncle, who lives at Long- 
staple, near Plymouth. It was there our acquaintance | 
began, for my sister and me was often staying with my 
uncle, and it was there our engagement was ‘formed, 
though not till a year after he had quitted as a pupil ; 
but he was almost always with us afterwards. I was _ 
very unwilling to enter into it, as you may imagine, with- 
out the knowledge and approbation of his mother ; but I 
was too young, and loved him too well, to beso prudent 
as I ought to have been. Though you do not know him 
so well as me, Miss Dashwood, you must have seen enough 
of him to be sensible he is very capable of making a 
woman sincerely attached to him,” c | 

‘‘ Certainly,”’ answered Elinor, without knowing what 
she said; but after a moment’s reflection she added, 
with revived security of Edward’s honour and love, and 
her companion’s falsehood—‘‘ Engaged to Mr, Edward 
Ferrars! I confess myself so totally surprised at what 
you tell me that really—I beg your pardon, but surely 
there must be some mistake of person or name. We 
cannot mean the same Mr. Ferrars.” 

‘““We can mean no other,” cried Lucy, smiling. |‘ Mr. 
Edward Ferrars, the eldest son of Mrs. Ferrars of Park 
Street, and brother of your sister-in-law, Mrs. John Dash- 
wood, is the person I mean. ‘You must allow that J am 
not likely to be deceived as to the name of the man on 
whom all my happiness depends.” 

" It is strange,” replied Elinor, in a most painful per- 
plexity, “that I should never have heard him even men- 
tion your name.” 3 

“No; considering our situation, it was not strange. 
Our first care has been to keep the matter secret. You 
knew nothing of me, or my family, and, therefore, there 
could be no occasion for ever mentioning my name to 
you; and as he was always particularly afraid of his 
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sister’s suspecting anything, ¢hat was reason enough. for 
his not mentioning it.”’ 

She was silent. Elinor’s security sank, but her self- 
command did not sink with it. 

“Four years you have been engaged,” said she, with 
a firm voice. | 

“Yes; and Heaven knows how much longer we may 
have to wait. Poor Edward! it puts him quite out of 
heart.” Then taking a small miniature from her pocket, 
she added, ‘To prevent the possibility of mistake, be so 
good as to look at this face. It does not do him justice, 
to be sure, but yet I think you cannot be deceived as to 
the person it was drew for. I have had it above these 
three years.” 

She put it into her hands as she spoke; and when 
Elinor saw the painting, whatever other doubts her fear 
of a too hasty decision, or her wish of detecting false- 
hood, might suffer to linger in her mind, she could have 
none of its being Edward’s face. She returned it almost 
instantly, acknowledging the likeness. 

“IT have never been able,” continued Lucy, “to give 
him my picture in return, which I am very much vexed 
at, for he has been always so anxious to get it. But I 
am determined to sit for it the very first opportunity.” 

“You are quite in the right,’ replied Elinor calmly. 
They then proceeded a few paces in silence. Lucy spoke 
first. 

‘““T am sure,” said she, “‘ 1 have no doubt in the world 
of your faithfully keeping this secret, because you must 
know of what importance it is to us not to have it reach 
his mother; for she would never approve of it, I dare 
say. I shall have no fortune, and 1 fancy she is an ex- 
ceeding proud woman.’ 

“ I certainly did not seek your confidence,” said Elinor ; 
“but you do me no more than justice in imagining that 
I may be depended on. Your secret is safe with me; 
but pardon me if I express some surprise at so unneces- 
sary a communication. You must at least have felt that 
my being acquainted with it could not add to its safety.”’ 

As she said this she looked earnestly at Lucy, hoping 
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to. discover something in her countenance-—perhaps: the 
falsehood of the greatest part of what she had been say- 
mg; but Lucy’s countenance suffered no change. 

—““T was afraid you would think I was: taking :a great 
liberty with you,” said she,“ in telling youvall: this.’ J 
have not known you long, to be sure, personally at least, 
but Thhave known you and all your family by description 
a great while; and as soon as'I'saw you, I felt almost as 
if you was an old acquaintance. Besides, in \the present 
case, Ivreally thought some explanation was due to you, 
after my making such particular inquiries about Edward’s 
mother; and J] am: so) unfortunate that I) have not a 
creature whose advice I can ask. Anne is the only person 
that knows of it, and she has no judgment at’ all ;- indeed, 
she does me a great deal more harm than geod; for 1am 
in constant fear of her betraying me. She :does not: know 
how to: hold her tongue, as you must perceive! and Iam 
sure I was in the greatest fright in the world t’other ‘day, 
when Edward’s name was mentioned by: ‘Sir John, lest 
she should out withitall. You can’t thmk how/much I 
go through in my mind from it altogether. I only wonder 
that Iam alive, after what I have suffered for Edward's 
sake these last four years. Everything in such suspense 
and uncertainty, and seeing him so: seldom! We can 
hardly meet above twice a year. I am sure I wonder 
my heart is not quitetbroke;’ vo! 5 bshsesoiq mori yor] 

Here she took out her handkerchief; but Elinor did 
not feel very compassionate. 2 Dise sive tis tT! 

‘‘ Sometimes,” continued Lucy, after wiping her eyes, 
“YT think whether it would not be better for! us both to 
break off the matter’ entirely.” As she said this she 
looxed directly at her companion. ©“ But'then; at other 
times, I have not resolution enough’ for ‘it. :d «cannot 
bear the thoughts of making him so miserable,.as 1 know 
the very mention of such a thing would do. Andon my 
owa account too—so dear as he is to me—I don’t think I 
could be equal to it.» What would you advise me to do 
in such a case, Miss Dashwood ? | What would you do 
yourself ?” | WOW DSS EIBN POs SAoG: YT 

“Pardon me,’’ replied Elinor, startled by the question, 
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“but ican give you no! advice under such circumstances. 
Your own judgment must direct you.”’ 

‘To be sure,” continued Lucy, after a ‘few minutes’ 
silence on both ‘sides, ‘‘his mother must provide for him 
some time. or other ; “but poor Edward is so cast down 
about it'!: Did not. you think him dreadful low-spirited 
when he was at Barton? ©He was so miserable when he 


left us at Longstaple; to go to you, that I was afraid you 
_ would think him quite ill.” 


“Did he come from your uncle’s|then, when he visited 
us ? 2 

“Oh yes ; ‘he had been staying a fortnight with us. 
Did yow' think:he came directly: from! town ?”’ 

“No,” replied Elinor, most*feelingly sensible of every 
fresh cireumstance in favour of ucy's)veracity;) “I 
remember he told us that he had: been staying a fortnight 
with: some ‘friends: near Plymouth.’’» She remembered, 
too, her own surprise at the time, at his mentioning 
nothing further of those friends, at his total silence with 
respect ‘even to their names: 

“Did not you ‘think him» sadly out of spirits 2’? -re- 
peated Lucy. 

“We did, indeed, particularly so when he first: arrived.’ 

ok begged him to exert himself, for fear you should 
suspect what was the matter ;. but it made him so melan- 
choly, not being able to’stay more than a fortnight with 
us, and seeing me so much affected. Poor fellow! I 
ain afraid it is just the same with him now, for he writes 
in wretched spirits. I heard from him just before I left 
Exeter,’ taking a letter from her pocket, and carelessly 
showing the direction to Elinor, : “You know his hand, 
I dare say—a charming one it is; but ‘that is not writter 
so well'as. usual. He was tired, I dare say, for he had 
just filled the sheet to me as full as possible.” 

Elinor ‘saw that it was his hand, and she could doubt 
no longer: ‘The picture, she had allowed herself to bes 
heve, might have been accidentally obtained—it might 
not have been’ Edward’s gift; but a correspondence be- 
tween them by letter could subsist only under a positive 
engagement—could be authorized by nothing else. For 
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a few moments she was almost overcome—her. heart 
sank within her, and she could hardly stand ;) but: ex- 
ertion was indispensably necessary ; and she struggled so 
resolutely against the oppression of her feelings that. her 
success was speedy, and for the time complete. 

“Writing to each other,” said Lucy, returning. the 
letter into her pocket, “is the only comfort we have in 
such long separations... Yes, 7 have one other comfort 
in his picture; but poor Edward has not even ¢hat. If 
he had but my picture, he says he should) be easy. I 
gave him a lock of my hair set in a ring when he was at 
Longstaple last, and that was some comfort to him, he 
said, but not equal to a picture. Perhaps you might 
notice the ring when you saw. him 2.”’ 

‘‘T did,’’ said Elinor, with a composure of voice under 
which was concealed an emotion and distress beyond 
anything she had ever felt before: She was mortified, 
shocked, confounded. 

Fortunately for her, they had now reached as cote 
tage, and the conversation could be continued no further. 
After sitting with them a few minutes, the Miss Steeles re- 
turned to the Park, and Elinor was then at Lae to think 
and be wretched. | 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


HOWEVER small Elinor’s general dependence on Lucy's 
veracity might be, it was impossible for her, on serious 
reflection, to suspect it in the present case, where. no 
temptation could be answerable to the folly of ‘invent- 
ing a falsehood of such a description. What Lucy had 
asserted to be true, therefore, Elinor could not, dared 
not longer doubt; supported as it was, too, on every 
side by such probabilities and proofs, and contradicted 
by nothing but her own wishes... Their opportunity of 
acquaintance in the house of Mr. Pratt was a foundation 
for the rest, at once indisputable and alarming; and 
Edward’s visit near Plymouth, his. melancholy -state: of 
mind, his dissatisfaction at his, own prospects, his un- 
certain’ behaviour. towards: herself, the intimate know- 
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ledge of the Miss Steeles as to Norland and their family 
connections, which had often surprised her, the picture, 
the letter, the ring, formed altogether such a body of 
evidence as overcame every fear of condemning him un- 
fairly, and established as a fact, which no partiality 
could set aside, his ill-treatment of herself. Her resent- 
ment of such behaviour, her indignation at having been 
its dupe, for a short time made her feel only for herself ; 
but other ideas, other considerations, soon arose. Had 
Edward been. intentionally deceiving her? Had he 
feigned a regard for her which he did not feel? Was 
his engagement to Lucy an engagement of the heart ? 
No; whatever it might once have been, she could not 
believe it such at present. His affection was all her own. 
She could not be deceived in that. Her mother, sisters, 
Fanny, all had been conscious of his regard for her at 
Norland ; it was not an illusion of her own vanity. He 
certainly loved her. What a softener of the heart was 
this persuasion! How much could it not tempt her to 
forgive! He had been blamable, highly blamable, in 
remaining at Norland after he first felt her influence 
over him to be more than it ought to be. In that. he 
could not be defended. But if he had injured her, how 
much more had he injured himself! if her case were 
pitiable, his was hopeless. His imprudence had made her 
miserable for a while; but it seemed to have deprived 
himself of all chance of ever being otherwise. She might 
in time regain tranquillity ; but he, what had he to look 
forward to? Could he ever be tolerably happy with 
Lucy Steele ?. Could he, were his affection for herself out 
of the question, with his integrity, his delicacy, and well- 
informed mind, be satisfied with a wife like her—illiterate, 
artful, and selfish ? 

The youthful infatuation of nineteen would naturally 
blind him to everything but her beauty and good nature ; 
but the four succeeding years—years which, if ration- 
ally spent, give such improvement to the understanding 
—must have opened his eyes to her defects of education, 
while the same period of time, spent on her side in in, 
ferior society and more frivolous pursuits, had perhayg 
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tobbed her of that simplicity which might once havi 
given an interesting character to her beauty. 

If in the supposition of his seeking to marry herself hi 
difficulties from his mother had seemed great, how’ mucl 
greater were they now likely to be when the object o 
his engagement was undoubtedly inferior in connections 
and probably inferior ‘in fortune, to herself! These dif 
ficulties, indeed, with a heart so alienated ‘from Lucy 
might not press very hard upon his patience ; but melan 
sg was the state of the person by whom ‘the expecta 
tion of family opposition and unkindness could ‘be fel 
as a relief ! 

As these considerations eccurréd io: her in ‘pisirifal ‘suc| 
cession, she wept for him more than for herself. / Sup 
ported by the conviction of having done nothing to meri 
her present unhappiness, and consoled by the belief tha 
Edward had done nothing to forfeit her esteem, shi 
thought she could even now, under the first smart of th 
heavy blow, command herself enough ‘to guard ever} 
suspicion of ‘the truth from her mother and sisters.’ An 
so well was she able’ to answer her own expectations 
that when she joined them at dinner, only two: hour. 
after she had first suffered the extinction of all her deares 
hopes, no’ one would have supposed from the appearancr 
of the sisters that Elinor was mourning in secret ove 
obstacles which must divide her for ever from the objec 
of her love, and that Marianne was internally dwelliny 
on the perfections of a man ‘of whose whole heart’ si 
felt thoroughly possessed, and whom’ she expected’ t 
see in every carriage which drove near their house. 

The necessity of concealing from her mother and Mari 
anne what had been entrusted in confidence ‘to’ herself 
though it obliged her to unceasing exertion, was n¢ 
aggravation of’ Elinor’s ‘distress. ‘On the contrary, i 
was'a relief to her to be spared the communication’ o 
what would give such affliction to them, and to be savec 
likewise from hearing that condemnation’ of “Edwarc 
which would probably flow from the excess of their par 
‘jal affection for herself, and which was more Biya t ea 
It equal to support. . 
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From their counsel, or their conversation, she knew she 
could receive no assistance ; their tenderness and sorrow 
must add to her distress, while her self-command would 
neither receive encouragement from their example nor 
from their praise. She was stronger alone; and_ her 
own good sense so well supported her that her firmness 
was as unshaken, her appearance of cheerfulness as in- 
variable, as, with regrets so poignant and so fresh, it was 
possible for them to be. 

Much as she had suffered from her first conversation 
with Lucy on the subject, she soon felt an earnest wish 
of renewing it; and this for more reasons than one. She 
wanted to hear many particulars of their engagement 
repeated again; she wanted more clearly to understand 
what Lucy really felt for Edward—whether there were 
any sincerity in her declaration of tender regard for him ; 
and she particularly wanted to convince Lucy, by her 
readiness to enter on the matter again, and her calm- 
ness in conversing on it, that she was no otherwise inter- 
ested in it than as a friend, which she very much feared 
her involuntary agitation in their morning discourse 
must have left at least doubtful. That Lucy was dis- 
posed! to be jealous of her appeared very probable: it 
was plain that Edward had always spoken highly in her 
praise, not merely from Lucy’s assertion, but from her 
venturing to trust her on so short a personal acquaint- 
ance with’a secret so confessedly and evidently important. 
And even Sir John’s joking intelligence must have had 
some weight. But, indeed, while Elinor remained so 
well assured within herself of being really beloved by 
Edward, it required no other consideration of proba- 
bilities to make it natural that Lucy should be jealous ; 
and that she was so, her very confidence was a proof. | 
What other reason for the disclosure of the affair could 
there be, but that Elinor might be informed by it of 
Lucy’s superior claims on Edward, and be taught to 
avoid him in future ? She had little difficulty in under- 
standing thus much of her rival’s intentions ; and while 
she was firmly resolved to act by her as every principl: 
of honour and honesty directed, to combat her ow 
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affection for Edward; and to see him as: littleias ‘possible, 
she could not denyherself the: comfort: of endeavouring 
to:convince Lucy’ that her heart: was tunwounded:» And 
as she could now have nothing more) painful tothear: on: 
the subject than had already been told,she didnot mis+ 
trust her own ability of going: through a repaint of 
particulars: withocomposure: 

But it was) not immediately that. an! opportunity of 
doing so could be commanded, though’ Lucy’ was as well 
disposed as herself to take advantage of any that-occurred : 
for the weather was not often fine enough to allow of their 
joining in a:walk, where-they mighti most easily separate 
themselves from the others; ,and though othey metiat 
least every other evening either at the Park-or cottage, 
and chiefly at the former, they) could not» besupposed 
to meet for the sake of conversation. Such’ a thought 
would never enter either) Sir»John or Lady Middleton's 
head; and'therefore very little leisure was ever given for 
general chat, and: none at all for particular; discourse. 
They met for the sake of eating; drinking; and laughing 
together, playing at cards, or consed Han Ces 5 Om doy other 
game: that was sufficiently noisy. tase! 4 

One. or two meetings. of this: kind, stud akon place, 
without, affording Elinor.any chance, of engaging Lucy. in 
private, when Sir John. called at»the cottage one morn- 
ing, to beg, in the name of charity, that; they would all 
dine: with Lady, Middleton that day, ashe, was ;obliged 
to attend the club at Exeter,and she would otherwise 
be quite alone, except, her mother and the. two Miss 
Steeles... Elinor, who foresaw a, fairer, opening,;dor ‘the 
point she had in, view in such,a,party,as this; was likely 
to. be, more at liberty among;themselves under the tran- 
quil.and well-bred direction.of, Lady Middleton, than when 
her husband united them together.in one.noisy purpose, 
immediately,accepted the ,invitation;;.,. Margaret; with 
her mother’s; permission, ,was,,equally. compliant ;\.and 
Marianne, though always unwilling;to, join any, of their 
parties, .was -persuaded. by, her, mother, who, could, not 
Sear to haye.her seclude herself from any. chance of amuse- 
hent,.to go. likewise. 
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The young ladies went, and Lady Middleton was happily 
preserved from ‘the frightful ‘sohtude which had threat- 
ened her. The msipidity of the meeting was exactly 
such as Elinor had expected; it produced not one novelty 
of thought or expression ;»,and) nothing could. be less 
interesting than the whole: of their! discourse both in 
the dining-parlour and drawing-room.» To the latter the 
children accompanied them; and. while they remained 
there she was too well convinced of the impossibility of 
engaging Lucy’s attention to attempt it. They quitted 
it only with the removal of the tea-things. The card- 
table was) then placed, and Elinor began to, wonder at 
herself for having ever entertained a hope of finding time 
for conversation at the Park. They all rose up:in prepa- 
ration for a round game. 

“Tam glad,” said: Lady Middleton to Lucy, “ you are 
not going to finish poor little Anna-Maria’s basket this 
evening ; for-1 am sure it: must hurt! your eyes to, work 
filigree by candle-light, And we will make the dear little 
love: some amends for -her | disappointment, to-morrow, 
and then I hope she will not much mind it.” 

This hint was enough; Lucy recollected herself instantly, 
and, rephed,: ‘Indeed, you are. very much mistaken, 
Lady Middleton. I am only waiting to know whether — 
you can make your party without me, or I should have 
been at my filigree already. would not, disappoint the 
little angel for all the world); .and if, you,want me at the 
card- table now, Iam, resolved: to finish, the basket after 
supper.” 

_“ You,are-very good; I hope, it won’t Burne your eyes. 

Will you ring the bell for some:working candles? My 
poor little girl, would be, sadly disappointed, I know, if 
the, basket was not. finished: to-morrow; for though 1 
told her it. certainly would not, Iam sure she depends 
upon haying it, done.” | 

Lucy directly drew her) work-table near her, and re- 
seated herself with an)alacrity,and cheerfulness which 
seemed to infer.that she could, taste no greater delight 
than in making,a filigree; basket for a spoilt child. 

Lady Middleton proposed .a rubber.of cassino to the 
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others. No one made any objection but Marianne, who, 
with her usual inattention to the forms of general civility, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Your ladyship will have the goodness to 
excuse me,; you know I detest cards. I shall go to the 
pianoforte; I have not touched it since it was tuned.” 
And without further ceremony she turned away and 
walked to the instrument. [6 Ww 

Lady Middleton looked as if she thanked Heaven that 
she had never made so rude a speech. | 

‘‘ Marianne can never keep long from that instrument, 
you know, ma’am,” said Elinor, endeavouring to smooth 
away the offence; ‘‘and I do not much wonder at it, 
for it is the very best toned pianoforte I ever heard.” | 

The remaining five were now to draw their cards. 

‘“‘ Perhaps,” continued Elinor, “‘if I should happen to 
cut out, I may be of some use to Miss Lucy Steele in 
rolling her papers for her; and there is so much still to 
be done to the basket that it must be impossible, I ‘think, 
for her labour, singly, to finish it this evening. I should 
like the work exceedingly, if she would allow me a share 
atts” | | 

‘Indeed I shall be very much obliged to you for your 
help,” cried Lucy, “for I find there is more to be done 
to it than I thought there was; and it would be a shock- 
ing thing to disappoint dear Anna-Maria after all.” 

‘“Oh, that would be terrible indeed,” said Miss Steele. 
‘Dear little soul, how I do love her!’ . . 

“You are very kind,” said Lady Middleton to Elinor ; 
‘and as you really like the work, perhaps you will be as 
well pleased not to cut in till another rubber; or will you 
take your chance now ?”’ 

Elinor joyfully profited by the first of these proposals, 
and thus, by a little of that address which Marianne 
could never condescend to practise, gained her own end, 
and pleased Lady Middleton at the same time. Lucy 
made room for her with ready attention; and the two 
fair rivals were thus seated, side by side, at the same 
table, and with the utmost harmony, engaged in forward- 
ing the same work. The pianoforte, at which Marianne, 
wrapped up in her own music and her own thoughts, had 
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by this time forgotten that anybody was in the room 
besides herself, was luckily so near them that Miss Dash- 
wood now judged she might safely, under the shelter of 
its noise, introduce the interesting subject, without any 
risk of being heard at the card-table. 


CHAPTER. XXIV. 


In a firm though cautious tone Elinor thus began,— 

““T should be undeserving of the confidence you have 
honoured me with, if I felt no desire for its continuance, 
or no further curiosity on its subject. I will not apolo- 
gize, therefore, for bringing it forward again.” 

“Thank you,” cried Lucy warmly, “for breaking the 
ice: you have set my heart at ease by it, for I was, 
somehow or other, afraid I had offended you by what I 
told you that Monday.” 

“Offended me! how could you suppose so? Be- 
lieve me,” and Elinor spoke it with the truest sincerity, 
“nothing could be farther from’ my intention than to 
give you such an idea. Could you have a motive for 
the trust that was not honourable and flattering to me ?”’ 

“And yet, I do assure you,” replied Lucy, her little 
sharp eyes full of meaning, “‘ there seemed to me to be 
a coldness and displeasure in your manner that made 
me quite uncomfortable. I felt sure that you was angry 
with me; and have been quarrelling with myself ever 
since, for having took such a liberty as to trouble you 
with my affairs. But I am very glad to find it was only 
my own fancy, and that you do not really blame me. 
If you knew what a consolation it was to me to relieve 
my heart by speaking to you of what I am always think- 
ing of every moment of my life, your compassion would 
make you overlook everything else, I am sure.” 

“Indeed, I can easily believe that it was a very great 
relief to you to acknowledge your situation to me, and 
be assured that you shall never have reason to repent 
it. Your case is a very unfortunate one: you seem to 
me to be surrounded with difficulties ; and you will have 
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need of all your mutual affection to support you: under 
them. Mr. Ferrars; I believe, is entirely dependent on 
his mother.” | 4 yoboh wor cboo 
‘He has only two thousand pounds of his own: it 
would be madness to marry upon that ; though, for my 
own part, I could give up every prospect of more without 
a sigh. I have been always used to a very small income, 
and could struggle with any poverty for him; but I love 
him too well to be the selfish means of robbing him, per- 
haps, of all that his mother might give him if he marned 
to please her... We must wait—it may be for many years. 
With almost every other man in the world.it, would be 
an alarming prospect; but Edward’s affection »and.con- 
stancy nothing can deprive me of,,I-know.) 9) ) och 
“ That, conviction must be everything ‘to, you';.and he 
is, undoubtedly, supported by the,same trust in. yours, 
If the strength of your reciprocal attachment,had failed, 
as between many people, and under many circumstances, 
it, naturally..would during, a, four years’ engagement, 
your situation would have been pitiableindeeds”’,., 5-5) 
Lucy here looked up ;»,but Elinor,was careful in, guard- 
ing her countenance from) every expression, that, could 
give her words ‘a suspicious. tendency. se%) ¢¢/) feu) 6 
‘Edward’s love for me,’’.said.Lucy,,“, has been, pretty 
well put to the test, by our long, very. long absence, since 
we were first.engaged, and it has stood, the trial, so, well 
that. I should be unpardonable to) doubt.4t, now..,;...can 
safely say that he has never gave,me.one moment's alarm 
on, that account Jrom-thaifisstis;> doo} amined) wot! bo: 
Elinor, hardly knew whether to smile or sigh at this 
assertion. b + bre wanek “nuro vn 
Lucy went on.-.‘‘Il:am rather of a jealous. temper, 
too, by nature; and from our different situations in life, 
from. his, being so.much more in the world than, me,.and 
our continual, separation, I was enough, inclined, for. sus- 
picion to, have found, out the truth in.an instant. if there 
had been the slightest alteration in his behaviour, to me 
when. we met, or, any. lowness of spirits, that,I could not 
account for, or-if he had, talked more of.one lady than an- 
other, or seemed.in any respect less happy at. Longstaple 
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than he used’ to be.’ I do not mean to say that I am 
particularly observant or quick+sighted in general, but 
in such a case Pam sure I could not be deceived.”, 

“All this;”’ thought Elinor; “is very pretty, but it 
can impose upon neither of'us.” 

“ But what,” ‘said‘she, after a short'silence;:“‘ are your 
views ? | Or have you none but that of waiting: for Mrs. 
Ferrars’s death}which is a’ melancholy and shocking ex+ 
tremity ? Is her son determined to submit to this, and 
to all the tediousness of the many ‘years of suspense in 
which it may involve you, rather than run: the risk of her 
displeasure for a while by owning the truth? ” 

~ “Tf we could be certain! that it would be only fora 
while!’ But Mrs.’ Ferrars is a very headstrong, proud 
woman, and in ‘her first fit of anger upon hearing it would 
very likely sécure everything to' Robert ;and the idea of 
that, for Edward’s sake, frightens away all my inclina- 
tion for hasty measures.’ 

‘““ And for your own'sake too, or you are carrying your 
disinterestedness beyond reason.’ 

Lucy looked at Elinor again, and’ was silent. 

“Do ‘you know Mr. Robert Ferrars ?”” asked Elinor. 

“Not at all—I never'saw him ; but I fancy he is'very 
unlike ‘his brother—silly, and a ereat coxcomb.” 

“A great coxcomb!” repeated Miss Steele, whose ear 
had caught those words by’a sudden pause in Marianne’s 
music. “ Oh, they are talking of their favourite beaus, 
I dare say.’ 

“No, sister,” cried Lucy, “‘you'are mistaken there’; 
‘our favourite beaus are noi great coxcombs.”’ 

“T’ can answer for it that’ Miss» Dashwood’s is not,” 
said Mrs. Jénnings, laughing’ heartily, “for he is one of 
the modestest, prettiest-behaved young men I ever saw); 
but as’ for Lucy, she is such asly little cee tusk there is 
no finding out who she likes,” ! >" 

“Oh,” cried Miss Steele, looking significantly found 
‘at them, | ““Dodare say Lucy's beaw iso quite! as- modest 
and pretty behaved-as Miss’ Dashwood’s.”’ 
~ Elinor blushed in’spite‘of herself: Lucy bit her. lip, 
and looked angrily at her sister. A mutual silence teok 
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place for some time. Lucy first put an end to it by say-— 
ing, in a lower tone, though Marianne was then giving them — 
the powerful protection of a very magnificent concerto,— 

‘T will honestly tell you of one scheme which has 
lately come into my head for bringing matters to bear ; 
indeed I am bound to let you into the secret, for you 
are a party concerned. I dare say you have seen enough — 
of Edward to know that he would prefer the church to. 
every other profession ; now, my plan is, that he should 
take orders as soon’as he can; and then, through your 
interest, which I am sure you would be kind enough to 
use out of friendship for him, and I hope out of some 
regard to me, your brother might be persuaded to give 
him Norland living, which, I understand, is a very good 
one, and the present incumbent not likely to live a great 
while. That would be enough for us to marry upon, and 
we might trust to time and chance for the rest.” | 

“T ‘should be always happy,’ replied Elinor, ~ to. 
show any mark of my esteem and friendship for Mr. 
Ferrars; but do not you perceive that my interest 
on such an occasion would be perfectly unnecessary ? 
He is brother to Mrs. John Dashwood; that must be 
recommendation enough to her husband.” 

“But Mrs. John Dashwood would not much approve 
of Edward’s going into orders.” ; 

‘Then I rather suspect that my interest would do very 
little.” : | 

They were again silent for many minutes. At length 
Lucy exclaimed, with a deep sigh,— | : 

‘“T believe it would be the wisest way to put an end 
to the business at once’ by dissolving the engagement. 
We seem so beset with difficulties on every side that, 
though it would make us miserable for a time, we should 
be happier perhaps in the end. But you will not give 
me your advice, Miss Dashwood ? ”’ mere : 

“No,” answered Elinor, with a smile, which concealed. 
very agitated feelings; ‘‘on such a subject I certainly 
will not. You know very well that my opinion. would 
have no weight with-you, unless it were on the side of 
your wishes.”’ ; | 
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“Indeed you wrong me,’ replied Lucy, with great 
solemnity. “I know nobody of whose judgment I'think 
so highly as Ido of yours; and I do really believe that 
if you was to say tome, ‘I advise you by all means to 
put an end to your engagement with Edward Ferrars; 
it will be more for the happiness of both of you,’ J 
should resolve upon ‘doing it immediately.” 

Elinor blushed for the insincerity of Edward’s future 
wife, and replied, ‘‘ This compliment would effectually 
frighten me from giving any opinton on the subject, 
had I formed one. It raises) my influence much too 
high: the power of dividing two people so tenderly 
attached is too much for an indifferent person.”’ 

“’Tis because you are an indifferent person,’ said 
Lucy, with some pique, and laying a particular stress 
on those words, “ that your judgment might justly have 
such weight with me. If you: could be supposed to be 
biased in any respect by your own feelings, your opinion 
would not be-worth having.” 

Elinor thought it wisest to make no answer to. this, 
lest they might provoke each other to an unsuitable 
increase of ease and: unreserve ;\ and was even partly 
determined never to mention the subject again. . An- 
other pause, therefore, of many minutes’ duration. suc- 
ceeded this speech, and Lucy was still the first to end it. 

“ Shall you be in town this winter, Miss Dashwood ? ”’ 
said she, with all her accustomed complacency. 

“ Certainly not.” 

“T am sorry for that,’ returned the other, while her 
eyes brightened: at the information; “it, would, have 
gave me such: pleasure to meet you there! But I dare 
'say you will go for all that... To, be-sure, your brother 
and sister will ask you to come to them.” 

“Tt will not be'in my power to, accept their invitation 
if they do.’ 

“ How unlucky that is! I had quite depended upon 
meeting you there. Anne and me are to go the latter 
end of January to some relations who have been want- 
ing us to visit them these several years. But I only go 
for the sake of seeing Edward. He will be there in 
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February, otherwise London would have no charms for 
me's: 'Tihavemotispiritsforit.lodoa wor! | Nieettaloe 
Elinor was soon called to thevcard-table by the com» 
clusion of the first rubber, and the:confidential discourse 
of thes two: ladies was therefore:iat amend ;);to ;which 
both ‘of themosubmitted: without amy oreluctancé)) for: 
nothing had been’ said: on: either) side) to» make | them: 
dislike eachother less'tham they had done befores: and 
Elinor-sat down) to :t}.e\ card-table ‘with the melancholy 
persuasion that: Edward» was: not: only ‘without: affection 
for! the ‘person’ who: was: to behis wife, but that he had 
not even the chance of being tolerably happy in:marriage;| 
which sincere’affection’ on “hers side ‘would have given); 
for self-interest ‘alone’ could: induce'a woman to keep a 
man'to an engagement of:which she seemed:so thoroughly 
aware that he was weary.) toy joc r aeons 
From this''time the subject’ was»never revived: by: 
Elinor ; ‘and .when°entered:'on /by’ Lucy, \whoi'seldom 
missed an opportunity of introducing it, and was) par- 
ticularly careful to inform ‘her confidante: of her. happi- 
ness whenever she’ received: a letter from Edward, at 
was’ treated’ by ‘the former’ with calmness:.and caution, 
and. dismissed as soon’ as civility: would allow ;: for she 
felt such conversations’ to: be'an indulgence which Lucy 
did not deserve; and which were dangerous to herself. 
The visit ‘of the. Miss’ Steeles’at ‘Barton)Park~ was 
lengthened far beyond what the first-invitation implied. 
Their favour increased; they could not be spared; Sir 
John would not hear of their going 30'andm spite of 
their numerous and long-arranged engagements in Exeter, 
in ‘Spite of the absolute necessity of’ theiz returning to 
fulfil them immediately—which was in full force at the 
end of every weekthey were prevailed°on to stay nearly 
two months at the Park, andto’ assist»in ‘the due’ cele- 
bration of that festival which requires a more than 
ordinary share of private: balls’ and‘large dinners ‘to 'pro- 
Claim) 185 importante; 9oF Das one ios, poy 2atiean 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


THoucH Mrs. Jennings was in the habit of spending a 
large portion of the year at'the houses of her children 
and friends, she was ‘not without~a settled) habitation 
of her own. Since the death of her husband, who had 
traded with success ina less elegant part of the town, 
she ‘had resided every winter inte house in one of the 
streets’ near Portman Square,’ ‘TdWards! this home she 
began, on the approach of January, to turn her thoughts ; 
and thither she one day abruptly; and very unexpectedly 
by them, ‘asked the elder Miss Dashwoods to accompany 
her.’ Elinor, without observing the varying complexion 
of her sister, and the animated look*which spoke: no in- 
difference to the’ plan, immediately gave a grateful but 
absolute denial for both, in which''she believed ‘herself 
to be speaking their united inclinations. The reason 
alleged was their determined resolution of not leaving 
their mother at that time of the year. Mrs. Jennings 
received the refusal ‘with some: surprise, and repeated 
her invitation immediately. ' 

““Q Lord! I am sure your: mother’ can spare »you 
very well; and I do beg you. will*favour me with your 
company, for I’ve quite set my heart upon it. Don’t 
fancy that you will be any inconvenience 'to:me, for I 
shan’t put myself at all out of my way for you. It 
will only be sending Betty by the coach, and I hope I 
can afford that. We three shall be able to go very well 
in my chaise ; and’ when’ we’are in town; if you do not ° 
like to go wherever I do, well'and' good, you may always 
go with one of my daughters.’ I'am sure your mother 
will not object to it, for I-have had such good luck 
in getting my own children off'my hands that she will 
think mea very fit person’ to have ‘the charge) of you; 
and if I don’t get one of you at least well married before 
I have done with' you, it shall not be my fault.» I shall 
speak a good word for you' to all the young men, you 
may depend upon it.” ° 

“IT have a notion,” said Sir’ John, “‘that Miss Marianne 
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would not object to such a scheme if her eldest sister 
would come into it. It is very hard indeed that she 
should not have a little pleasure, because Miss Dash- 
wood does not wish it. So I would advise you two to 
set off for town, when you are tired of Barton, without 
saying a word to Miss Dashwood about Iti? 

“ Nay,” cried Mrs. Jennings, “1 am sure I shall be 
monstrous glad of Miss Marianne’s company, whether 
Miss Dashwood will go or not, only the more the merrier, 
say 1; and I thouglft it would be more comfortable for 
them to be together, because if they got. tired of. me 
they might talk to one, another, and laugh at my odd 
ways behind my back. But one or the other, if) not 
both of them, I must have. Lord bless me! how. do 
you think I can live poking by myself—I who have been 
always used, till this winter, to have Charlotte with me ? 
_Come, Miss Marianne, let us strike hands upon the bar- 
gain; and if Miss Dashwood will change her mind: by- 
and-by, why, so much the better.” 

“JT thank you, ma’am, sincerely thank you,” said 
Marianne, with warmth; ‘‘ your invitation has ensured 
my gratitude for ever, and it would give me such. hap- 
piness—yes, almost the greatest happiness 1 am capable 
of—to be able to accept it. But my mother, my dearest, 
kindest mother—I feel the justice of what Elinor has 
urged; and if she were to be made less happy, less com- 
fortable, by our absence Oh. no, nothing should 
tempt me to leave her, It should not, must not,, bea 
struggle.” | iss 

Mrs. Jennings repeated her assurance that Mrs. Dash- 
wood could spare’ them perfectly well; and Elinor, who 
now understood her sister, and saw to what indifference 
to almost everything else she was carried by her, eager- 
ness to be with Willoughby again, made no further 
direct! opposition to the plan, and merely, referred .it to 
her mother’s decision; from whom, however, she scarcely 
expected to receive any support. in her, .endeavour 
to prevent a visit which she could not approve of for 
Marianne, and which, on her own account, she had -par- 
ticular reasons to avoid... Whatever Marianne-was desir- 
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ous of, her mother would be eager to promote» she 
could not expect to influence the latter to cautious- 
ness of conduct in an affair respecting which she had 
never been able to inspire her with distrust; and she 
dared not explain the motive of her own disinclination 
for going to London. That Marianne, fastidious as 
she was, thoroughly acquainted with Mrs. Jennings’s 

manners, and invariably disgusted by them, should over- 
look every inconvenience of that kind, should disregard 
whatever must be most wounding “to her irritable feel- 
ings, in her pursuit of one object, was such a proof, so 
strong, so full of the importance of that object to her, 
as Elinor, in spite of all that had passed, was not pre- 
pared to witness. 

On being informed of the invitation, Mrs. Dashwood, 
persuaded that such an excursion would be productive 
of much amusement to both her daughters, and _per- 
ceiving, through all her affectionate attention to her- 
self, how much the heart of Marianne was in it, would 
not hear of their declining the offer upon her account ; 
insisted on their both accepting it directly; and then 
began to foresee, with her usual cheerfulness, a variety 
of advantages that would accrue to them all trom this 
separation. 

“T am delighted with the plan,’”’ she cried; ‘‘it is 
exactly what I could wish. Margaret and I shall be 
as much benefited by it as yourselves. When you and 
the Middletons are gone, we shall go on so quietly and 
happily together with our books and our music! You 
will find Margaret so improved when you come back 
again! And I have a little plan of alteration for your 
bedrooms too, which may now be performed without 
inconvenience to any one. It is very right that you 
should go to town; I would have every young woman 
of your condition in life acquainted with the manners 
and amusements of London. You will be under the 
care of a motherly, good sort of woman, of whose kind- 
ness to you I can have no doubt. And in all proba- 
bility you will see your brother; and whatever may 


be his faults or the faults of his wife, when I “s 
t 
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whose son he is, I cannot bear to have you so wholly 
estranged from each other.’’ 

“ Though, with your usual anxiety for our happiness,” 
said Elinor; ‘‘you have been obviating every impedi- 
ment to the present scheme which occurred to you, there 
is still one objection which, in my opinion, cannot be so 
easily removed.” iB oti 

Marianne’s countenance sank. pvot DOS 21 

“And what,” said Mrs. Dashwood, “is my dear, 
prudent Elinor goitfg to suggest ? What formidable 
obstacle is she now to bring forward? Do not let 
me hear a word about the expense of it.”’ ie | 

‘My objection is this: though I think very well of 
Mrs. Jennings’s heart, she is not a woman whose society 
can afford us:pleasure, or whose protection will give us 
consequence.” ! (Th badd bebsres 

‘“That is very true,” replied her mother; “ but of her 
society separately from that of other people you: will 
scarcely have anything at all, and you will almost always 
appear in public with Lady Middleton”: 5 3. | 

“If Elinor is frightened 'away by her dislike of Mrs. 
Jennings,” said Marianne, “at least it need not prevent 
my accepting her invitation. I have no such scruples’; 
and I am sure I could put up with every unpleasantness 
of that kind with veryilittle effort”) 09) | | 

Elinor could not help smiling at this. display of. in- 
difference towards the manners of a person to whorr 
she had often had difficulty:in persuading Marianne tc 
behave with tolerable politeness; and resolved withir 
herself that if her sister persisted in’ going she woulc 
go likewise, as she did not think it proper that Marianne 
should be left to the sole guidance of her own judgment 
or that Mrs. Jennings should be abandoned to the mercy 
of Marianne forall the comfort of her domestic hours 
To this determination ‘she: was the more easily ‘recon, 
ciled ‘by recollecting that Edward Ferrars, by Lucy’ 
account, was not to be in town before February ;) anc 
that their visit, without any ‘unreasonable abridgment 
might be previously. finished, r 992 Hit Oy 
“Twill have you’ both ‘go,’ said: Mrs: Dashwood 
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“these objections are nonsensical’ You will have much 
pleasure in being in London, and especially in being ‘to- 
gether ;‘ ‘and if Elinor would ever ‘condescend: to antici- 
‘pate enjoyment, she would foresee it there from a variety 
of sources; she*would, perhaps, expect some from im- 
proving her acquaintance with her sister-in-law’s family.” 
~°Elinor’ had ‘often'wished ifor ‘an opportunity of .at- 
tempting to weaken’ her mother’s: dependence on. the 
‘attachment of’Edward‘and herself, that the shock might 
be the Jess’ when ‘the whole*truth were revealed|;;- and 
now on. this attack, though almost hopeless of success, 
She forced herself to begin: her design by saying, as 
‘calmly as'she could, “ I like: Edward: Ferrars very much, 
and shall always. be glad to see*-him;. but/as to the rest 
of the family, it is a matter of perfect indifference to 
me whether I am ever known to them or not.” 

Mrs. Dashwood .smiled, and said nothing. Marianne 
lifted up her eyes in astonishment, and Elinor conjec- 
tured that she'might as ‘well have held her tongue. 

/ After very little further discourse, it was finally settled 
that the invitation should be) fully accepted. Mrs. Jen- 
-nings receivéd the information: with a great deal) of joy, 
and many assurances of kindness and:care.» Nor was it 
‘a matter of pleasure merely to her.::Sir John was -de- 
‘lighted; for to’a’man whose prevailing anxiety was the 
‘dread of being ‘alone, the acquisition of two: ‘to: the num- 
‘ber of inhabitants in London) was ‘something. , Even 
(Lady Middleton took the’ trouble: of being delighted, 
which was. putting herself rather out of her way; and 
as for the Miss Steeles, especially Lucy, they had never 
been so happy in their lives as this: intelhgence, made 
| them. 

UR nor submitted to the a Heit which counter- 
acted her wishes with less reluctance than she had.ex- 
pected to feel. With regard to herself; it: was now a 
matter of unconcern whether: she went to town or, not; 
“and when she! saw her mother so thoroughly pleased with 
the plan, and her sister exhilarated ‘by it in’ look, ‘voice, 
and manner, restored to all her:usual animation, and 
elevated ‘to’ more’‘than ‘her usual: gaiety, ishe could, not 
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be dissatisfied with the cause, and would hardly allow 
herself to distrust the consequence. 

Marianne’s joy was almost a degree beyond happiness, 
so great was the perturbation of her spirits, and her 
impatience to be gone. Her unwillingness to quit. her 
mother was her only restorative to calmness, and at 
the moment of parting her grief.on that score, was ex- 
cessive. Her mother’s affliction! was hardly less; and 
Elinor was the only one of! the three who seemed) to 
consider the separation as anything short of eternal. 

Their departure took place in the first week in January. 
The Middletons were to followin about a week. The 
Miss Steeles kept their station at the Park, and were to 
quit it only with the rest of the family. | 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


ELInor could not find herself in the carriage) with Mrs. 
Jennings, and beginning a journey to London, under, her 
protection and as her guest, ‘without wondering) at her 
own situation, so short had their acquaintance with that 
lady been, so wholly unsuited were: they in age and dis- 
position, and so many had been: her objections. against 
such a measure only a few days before! But, these 
objections had all, with that happy ardour of youth 
which Marianne and her mother. equally shared, been 
overcome or overlooked; and Elinor, in spite of every 
occasional doubt of Willoughby’s constancy, could, not 
witness the rapture of delightful expectation which fillec 
the whole soul and! beamed in the eyes of Marianne. 
without feeling how blank was her own prospect, how 
cheerless her own state of mind in the comparison, anc 
how gladly she would engage in the solicitude of Mari. 
anne’s situation to have the same animating object i 
view, the same possibility of hope..A short, a ‘very 
short time, however, must now decide what Willoughby’: 
intentions were; in all probability he was already. ir 
town. Marianne’s eagerness to be gone declared her 
dependence on. finding him there ;. and Elinor was re: 
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solved not only upon: gaining every new light. as to ‘his 
character which her own observation or the intelligence 
of others could give her, but hkewise upon watching 
his behaviour to her sister with such: zealous attention 
as to ascertain what he was, and what he meant, before 
many meetings had taken place. Should the result of 
her observations be unfavourable, she was determined, 
at all events; to. open the eyes of her sister; should it 
be otherwise,her’ exertions would: be. of a different 
nature: she must then learn to avoid every selfish 
comparison, and banish every regrét which might lessen 
her satisfaction in the happiness of Marianne. 

They were three days on their journey, and Ntatianae S 
behaviour as they travelled was a happy specimen of 
what her future complaisance. and companionableness 
to Mrs. Jennings might be expected to be. She: sat in 
silence almost all the way, wrapped in her own medi- 
tations, and scarcely ever -voluntarily speaking, ‘ex- 
cept when any object of picturesque beauty within their 
view drew from her an exclamation: of delight exclu- 
sively: addressed: to her sister.. To atone for this con- 
duct, therefore,: Elinor took:immediate possession ofthe 
post of civility which, she had: assigned herself, behaved 
with the greatest attention to’Mrs. Jennings, talked with 
her, laughed with her, and listened to her: whenever she 
eould);) and’ Mrs. ‘Jennings, on her side, treated them 
both with all possible kindness;—was solicitous on ‘every 
eccasion for their 'ease~and enjoyment, and only~‘dis- 
turbed that she could not:make them choose their own 
dinners: at the inn, nor extort a confession of their pre- 
ferring salmon to! cod, or boiled fowls to veal cutlets. 
They reached town by three o’clock the third day, ‘glad 
to be released,’ after such a ‘journey, ‘from the ‘confine- 
ment of a carriage; and ready to ey oy all the: ‘luxury oa 
a good fire. 

i The house was inrandisome and handsomely fitted ap ; ; 
and the young ladies were'immediately putiin possession 
ofa very comfortable apartment. It had formerly-been 
Charlotte’s; and over the mantelpiece still hung a land- 
scape in coloured ‘sills lof her ‘performance, in’ proof ‘of 
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her having spent seven years at a great school in town 
to some effect. 

As dinner was not to be ready in less than two hours 
from their arrival, Elinor determined to employ the 
interval in writing to her mother, and sat down for 
that purpose. In a few moments Marianne did the 
same. ‘‘ J am writing home, Marianne,” said Elinor ; 
“had not you better defer your letter for a day or two ?” 

“I am not going to write to:my mother,” replied 
Marianne hastily, and as if wishing to avoid any further 
inquiry. Elinor said no more; it immediately struck 
her that she must then be writing to Willoughby, and 
the conclusion which as instantly followed was. that, 
however mysteriously they might wish to conduct the 
affair, they must be engaged: This conviction, though 
not entirely satisfactory, gave her pleasure, and. she 
continued her letter with greater alacrity. Marianne’s 
was finished in a very few minutes—in length it:could 
be no more than a note; it was then folded up, sealed, 
and directed with eager rapidity. Elinor thought» she 
could distinguish a large W in the direction ;» and no 
sooner was it complete than Marianne, ringing the bell, 
requested the footman who answered it to get that 
letter conveyed for her to the twopenny post. This 
decided the matter at once. 

Her spirits still continued very high; but there was 
a flutter in them which prevented their giving much 
pleasure to her sister, and this agitation increased as 
the evening drew on. She could scarcely eat any dinner ; 
and when they afterwards returned to the drawing-room, 
seemed anxiously listening to. the sound of every car- 
riage. | i 

It was a great satisfaction to Elinor that Mrs. Jennings, 
by being much engaged in her own: room, could see little 
of what was passing. The tea-things were brought» in, 
and already had Marianne been disappointed: more than 
once by a rap at a neighbouring door, when a loud one 
was suddenly heard which could not’ be mistaken for one 
at any other house. Elinor felt: secure.of its announ- 
cing Willoughby’s approach, and Marianne, starting up, 
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moved towards the door. Everything was silent ;. this 
could not be borne many seconds. She opened the door, 
advanced a few steps towards the stairs, and after 
listening half a minute, returned into the room in all the 
agitation which a conviction of having heard him would 
naturally produce: in the ecstasy of her feelings at that 
instant she could not help exclaiming, “‘O Elinor, it is 
Willoughby, indeed it is!’ and seemed almost ready 
to throw herself into his arms, when Colonel Brandon 
appeared. 

It was too great a shock to be borne with calmness, 
and she immediately left the room. Elinor was dis- 
appointed too; but at the same time her regard for 
Colonel Brandon ensured his welcome with her,. and 
she felt particularly hurt that a man so partial to her 
sister should perceive that she experienced nothing but 
grief and disappointment in seeing him. She instantly 
saw that it was not unnoticed by him; that he even 
observed Marianne, as she quitted the room, with such 
astonishment and concern as hardly left him the recollec- 
tion of what civility demanded towards herself. 

“Ts your sister ill ?”’ said he: 

Elinor answered in some distress that she was, and 
then talked of headaches, low spirits, and over-fatigues, 
and of everything to which she could decently attribute 
her sister’s behaviour. 

He heard her with the most earnest attention ; but 
seeming to recollect himself, said no more on the sub- 
ject, and began directly to speak of his pleasure at. see- 
ing them in London, making the usual inquiries about 
their journey and the friends they had left behind. 

In this calm kind of way, with very little interest on 
either side, they continued to talk, both of them out 
of spirits, and the thoughts of both engaged elsewhere. 
Elinor wished) very much to ask whether Willoughby 
were then in town, but she was afraid of giving him 
pain by any inquiry after his rival; and at length, 
by way of saying something, she asked if he had been 
in London ever since she had seen him last. “ Yes,” 
he replied, with some embarrassment, “almost ever 
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since. Ihave been once) or twice at. Delaford fora few 
days, but it has never been-in my pervert to return to 
Barton.” | 

This,:and the manner) in nvitehs it was said, immedi! 
ately brought back to her remembrance all the circum- 
stances of his (quitting, that) place, with the uneasiness 
and suspicions they had! caused to Mrs, Jennings ; .and 
she was fearful that her, question had implied: much 
more curiosity on the subject than she had-ever felt.) —. 

Mrs. Jennings soon came in. ‘“O colonel,’ said she, 
with her usual noisy» cheerfulness, “1am. monstrous 
glad to see you—sorry I could not come before—beg 
your pardon—but 'I have been forced ‘to look about me 
a little, and settle my matters ; for itis a long whilersince 
I have been at home; and you know one has always a 
world of little odd things to do. after one has been away 
for any time’; and then I have had Cartwright to settle 
with. © Lord, ‘I-have been as busy ‘as a: bee ever since 
dinner! » But pray,’ colonel, how came you to oe 
out that I should be in town to-day?” >)” 

“TI had the pleasure of hearing it at. Mr. Palmer's, 
where I have been dining.’’ 

‘“Oh, you did; Well; and how do they. all fio at their 
house ? How does Charlotte do? of: By aerclssa heey oe 
is a fine size by this time.”’ ! 

‘“Mrs. Palmer appeared quite ‘walle rai t am: com- 
missioned to tell Be that Es wall, a see her 
to-morrow.’ 

fe Ay,otoebesure, ib eishib as (wath Well; alee 
I have brought two: young ladies with me, you 'see— 
that is, yousee but one of ‘them’ now, but there is an- 
other somewhere.» Your’ friend’ Miss: Marianne, ‘too, 
which you will not. be sorry to: hear. 1 do not know 
what you and: Mr, Willoughby will do between“ you 
about her.’ Ay, it is a fine thing to beyoung and ‘hand- 
some. Well, I was young once; but I never was very 
handsome—worse luck for me. However, I got a very 
good husband, and I> don’t: know what the greatest: 
beauty can do more. Ah, poor®man! he ‘has been 
dead these eight years and ‘better: But, colonel, where 
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have you béen to since we parted ?. And how does your 
business. go: on 2, Come, come, let’s have no secrets 
among friends.” 

He replied with his; accustomary mildness to all: her 
inquiries, but,without satisfying herin any.) Elinor:now 
began to:make the tea, and Marianne was obliged to ap- 
pear again. 

After her entrance Gokanela Brandon became: more 
thoughtful; and silent than) he had» been before, and 
Mrs. Jennings could not. prevail on him to stay long. 
No other visitor appeared that evening, and the ladies 
were unanimous in agreeing to go early to bed. 

Marianne rose the next:morning with recovered spirits 
and happy looks. The disappointment of the evening 
before seemed forgotten in, the expectation of what was 
to happen that day... They had not long finished’ their 
breakfast before Mrs: Palmer’s barouche stopped at the 
door, and: in a’ few minutes shescame laughing into the 
room—so delighted to see them all that it was hard to 


say whether she received most» pleasure from meeting 


her mother or the Miss Dashwoods again; so surprised 
at their coming to: town; though it) was what she had 
rather expected all alongs so angry at) their accepting 
her mother’s invitation after: having declined her own, 
though at the same time she would never have forgiven 
them if they had not come! 

“Mr. Palmer will beso happy ‘to’ see you,” said she : 
“wnat do you think he said) when he heard of your 


coming with mamma? I forget whatit was now, but 
| it was something so droll h”’ 


After an hour or two spent in what her mother calle 
D thiertable chat, or, in other words, in every variet 
of, inquiry concerning all: their: acquaintance on Mr: 
Jennings’s side, and in ‘laughter without cause on Mrs 
Palmer's, it was proposed by the latter that they shoulc 
all.accompany her to some shops where she had business 


' that morning; to which Mrs. Jennings:and Elinor readily 


consented, as having: likewise some purchases to make 


| themselves : and Marianne, though declining it at first, 


| was induced to go likewise. : 
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Wherever they went she was evidently always on the 
watch. In Bond Street especially, where much of their 
business lay, her eyes were in constant inquiry; and in 
whatever shop the party were engaged her mind was 
equally abstracted from everything actually before them, 
from all that interested and occupied the others. | Rest- 
less and dissatisfied everywhere, her sister could never 
obtain her opinion of any article of purchase, however 
it might equally concern them both: she received no 
pleasure from anything; was only impatient to be at 
home again, and could with difficulty govern her vexa- 
tion at the tediousness of Mrs.» Palmer, whose eye was 
caught by everything pretty, expensive, or new; who was 
wild to buy all, could determine on none, and dawdled 
away her time in rapture and indecision. 

It was late in the morning before they returned home, 
and no sooner had they entered the house than Mari- 
anne flew eagerly upstairs; and when Elinor followed, 
she found her turning from the table with a sorrowful 
countenance which declared that no Willoughby had 
been there. 

“Has no letter been left here for me since we went 
out ?”’ said she to the footman, who then entered with 
the parcels. She was answered in the negative.“ Are 
you quite sure of it ?”’ she replied. “Are you certain 

t no servant, no porter, has left any letter or note?” 

“he man replied that'none had: 

‘‘ How very odd!’ said she, in a low and disappointed 

ice, as she turned away to the window. | 

How odd, indeed!” repeated Elinor within herself, 

arding her sister with uneasiness. “If she had not 

wn him’to be in town, she would. not have written 
him as she did; she would have written to Combe 
agna: and if he is in town, how odd. that he should 
ther come nor write! O my dear mother, you 
st be wrong in permitting an engagement between 
aughter so young, a man so little known, to be carried 

_in so doubtful, so mysterious a manner! J long to 

uire; but how will my interference be borne ? ” 

she determined, after some consideration, that if ap- 
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pearances continued many days longer as unpleasant 
as they now were, she would represent in the strongest 
manner to her mother the necessity of some serious, in- 
quiry into the affair. 

Mrs. Palmer and two elderly ladies of Mrs. Jennings’s 
intimate acquaintance, whom she had met and invited 
in the morning, dined with them. The former left them 
soon after tea, to fulfil her evening engagements; and 
Elinor was obliged to assist in making a whist table for 
the others. Marianne was of no use on these occasions, 
as she would never learn the game; but though her 
time was therefore at her own disposal, the evening was 
by no means more productive of pleasure to her than to 
Elinor, for it was spent in all the anxiety of expectation 
and the pain of disappointment. » She sometimes en- 
deavoured for a few minutes to read; but the book 
was soon thrown aside, and she returned to the more 
interesting employment of walking backwards and for- 
wards across the room, pausing for a moment whenever 
she came to the window, in hopes of distinguishing the 
long-expected rap. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


“Ir this open weather holds: much longer,” said Mrs. 
Jennings, when they met at breakfast the following 
morning, “Sir John will not like leaving Barton next 
week; ’tis a sad thing for sportsmen to lose a day’s 
pleasure. Poor souls! I always pity them when they 
do; they seem to take it so much to heart.” 

“That is true,’ cried Marianne, in a cheerful. voice, 
and walking to the window as she spoke, to examine 
the day. “I had not thought of ¢hat. This weather 
will keep many sportsmen in the country.” 

It was a lucky recollection: all her good spirits were 
restored by it. “It is charming weather for them in- 
deed,” she continued, as she sat down to the breakfast- 
table with a happy countenance... ‘‘ How much. they 
must enjoy it! But’’—with.a little return of anxiety 
—‘‘it cannot be expected to last long. At this time of 
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the year, and after’such a series of rain, we shall cer- 
tainly have very little more ‘of it. Frosts’ will soon ‘set 
in, and in’ all probability with*severity. ' In‘another day 
or two perhaps; this extreme mildness can hardly. last 
longer--nay, perhaps it may freeze’to-night!" 5 
“At any rate,” said Elinor, ‘wishing to! prevent Mrs. 
Jennings from seeing her sister’s’thoughts as clearly as 
she did, ‘‘I dare say we shall have Sir John and Lady 
Middleton’ in town by the end:of next week.” 9° {00 
‘Ay; my dear, I’ warrant ‘you ‘we do. “Mary alway 
has her'own way.” i fot DiEOW! oie 
‘And now,” silently conjectured Elinor, ““she ‘will 
write to Combe Magna by this day’s post.” ® oo on 
But if she did, the letter was written and sent ‘away 
with a privacy ‘which ‘eluded all: her '‘watchfulness to 
ascertain the fact. Whatever the truth ofit might’ be, 
and ‘far as Elinor was from feeling ‘thorough ‘content- 
ment about it, yet while she’ saw Marianne in spirits 
she could) not be very uncomfortable herself. And 
Marianne was in spirits+-happy in the mildness' of the 
weather, and still happier in her expectation ofa frost. 
The morning was chiefly spent in leaving cards at the 
houses of Mrs. Jennings’s acquaintance, to inform them 
of her being in town; and Marianne was al! the time 
busy in observing the direction ‘of the’ wind; watching 
the variations of the sky, and imagining an alteration 
in the’ air: Iveo i fol ue” gaterior. 
‘Don’t you find it‘colder than it was in the morning, 
Elinor ?) There seems to mea very decided difference. 
I can hardly keep my hands warm even in my muff. It 
was not'so yesterday, I think.’ The clouds seem parting, 
too’; the sun will be out in a moment, and we'shall have 
a-clear’/afternoon.” or Bi aD ) 
Elinor was alternately diverted and‘pained ;"but Mari- 
anne persevered, and saw ‘every night in’ the ‘brightness. 
of the fire, and every morning in the appearance of the 
atmosphere, ‘the certain symptoms of approaching frost.” 
“The Miss Dashwoods had ‘no® greater reason’ to be 
dissatisfied with Mrs. Jennings’s style of living’ and set 


of acquaintance than with her ‘behaviour to ‘themselves, 
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which was invariably kind. Everything in her house- 
hold arrangements. was conducted on the most liberal 
plan, and excepting a few old city friends, whom, to 
Lady Middleton’s regret, she had never dropped, she 
visited no one to whom an introduction could at all 
discompose the feelings..of. her young companions. 
Pleased to find herself more comfortably situated in that 
particular than she had expected, Elinor was very will- 
ing to compound for the want of much real enjoyment 
from any of their evening parties, which, whether at 
home or abroad, formed only for cards, could have little 
to amuse her. 

Colonel Brandon, who had a general invitation tothe 
house, was with. them almost every day: he came to 
look at Marianne, and talk to Elinor, who often derived 
more satisfaction from conversing with him than from 
any other daily occurrence, but who saw, at the same 
time, with much concern, his continued regard for her 
sister. She feared it was a strengthening regard. It 
grieved her to see the earnestness with which he often 
watched Marianne; and his spirits were certainly worse 
than when at Barton. 

About a week after their, arrival, it became certain 
that Willoughby was also. arrived.. His card was onthe 
table when they came in from the morning’s drive. 

“Good, God!’ cried Marianne, ‘‘ he has been. here 
while we were out.’’. Elinor, rejoiced to be assured, of 
his being in London,;,now ventured to say, ‘‘ Depend 
upon it, he will call again to-morrow.” . But Marianne 
‘seemed .hardly to, hear her, and on Mrs.. Jennings’s 
entrance, escaped with the precious card. 

This event, while it raised the.spirits of Elinor, ‘re- 
‘stored to those of her sister all, and more than all, their 
former agitation. From this moment her mind was 
/mever quiet ;. the expectation of seeing him every hour 
sof the day made her, unfit. for anything. She. insisted 
on. being left. behind the next morning when the.others 
‘went out. | ' 

__ Elinor’s. thoughts were full of what might be passing 
in Berkeley Street. during their absence; but.a moment’s 


4a 
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glance at her sister, when they returned, was enough to 
inform her that Willoughby had paid no second visit 
there. A note was just then brought in and laid on the 
table. | 

“Bor me?” cried Marianne, stepping hastily forward. 

‘No, ma’am, for my mistress.” 

But Marianne, not convinced, took it instantly up. 

“Tt is, indeed, for Mrs. Jennings; how provoking! bs 

“You are expecting a letter, then ?”’ said Elinor, un- 
able to be longer silent. laa 

“Vesa little—not much.” ) 

After a short pause, ‘‘ You have no confidence in me, 
Marianne.” 

‘Nay, Elinor; this reproach from you—you who have 
confidence in no one!” : | 

“Me!” returned Elinor, in some confusion ; “indeed, 
Marianne, I have nothing to tell.” | | 

“Nor I,” answered Marianne, with energy; “our situ- 
ations, then, are alike. We have neither of us anything 
to tell—you because you communicate, and I because 
I conceal, nothing.” ~ | Ba BM 

Elinor, distressed by this charge of reserve in herself, 
which she was not at liberty to do away, knew not how, 
under such circumstances, to press for greater openness 
in Marianne. re “ee 

Mrs: Jennings soon appeared, and the note being given 
her, she read it aloud. It was from Lady Middleton, 
announcing their arrival in Conduit Street the night 
before, and requesting the company of her mother and 
cousins the following evening. Business on Sir John's 
part, and, a violent cold on her ‘own, prevented their 
calling in Berkeley Street. The invitation was accepted ; 
but when the hour of appointment drew near, necessary 
as it was, in common civility to Mrs. Jennings, that they 
should both attend her on such a visit, Elinor had some 
difficulty in persuading her sister to go, for still she had 
seen nothing of Willoughby, and therefore was not 
more indisposed for amusement abroad than unwilling 
to run the risk of his calling again in her absence. — 

Elinor found, when the evening was over, that dis- 
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position is not materially altered by a change of abode ; 
for, although scarcely settled in town, Sir John had 
contrived to collect around him nearly twenty young 
people, and to amuse them with a ball. This was an 
affair, however, of which Lady Middleton did not ap- 
prove. In the country, an unpremeditated dance was 
very allowable; but in London, where the reputation 
of elegance was more important, and less easily attained, 
it was risking too much for the gratification of a few 
girls to have it known that Lady Middleton had given 
a small dance, of eight or nine couple, with two violins, 
and a mere sideboard collation. 

Mr. and Mrs. Palmer were of the party. From the 
former, whom they had not seen before since. their 
arrival in town, as he was careful to avoid the appear- 
ance of any attention to his mother-in-law, and, there- 
fore, never came near her, they received no mark of 
recognition on their entrance. He looked at them 
slightly, without seeming to know who they were, and 
merely nodded to Mrs. Jennings from the other side 
of the room. Marianne gave one. glance round the 
apartment as she entered: it was enough; he was not 
there; and she sat down, equally ill-disposed to. re- 
ceive or communicate pleasure. After they had been 
assembled about an hour, Mr. Palmer sauntered towards 
the Miss Dashwoods, to express his surprise on seeing 
them in town, though Colonel Brandon had _ been first 
informed of their arrival at his house, and he had him- 
self said something very droll on hearing that they were 
to come. 

“I thought you were both in Devonshire,” said he. 

“Did you ?”’ replied Elinor. 

“When do you go back again ?”’ 

“Ido not know.” And thus ended their discourse. 

Never had Marianne been so unwilling to dance, in 
her life as she was that evening, and never so much 
fatigued by the exercise. She complained of it as they 
returned to Berkeley Street. 

“ Ay, ay,” said Mrs. Jennings, ‘“we know the reason 
of all that very well: if a certain person, who shall be 
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“So my daughter Middleton told me ;ofor/it seems 
Sir John met him somewhere in the street this morning.’’ 
Marianne said no more, but-looked) exceedingly. hurt. 
Impatient in this situation tobe’ doing something that 
might lead’ to her sister’s relief, Elinor resolved toowrite 
the next morning’ to her mother, and:-hoped, by awaken- 
ing her fears for the ‘health of Marianne; to procure 
those inquiries which had been so long delayed; » and 
she was still more’ eagerly bent’ om this measure: by :per- 
ceiving, after breakfast-on the morrow, that Marianne 
was again writing to Willoughby, for she could not: sup- 
pose it to be.to any other person. a .yite do,edms 

About the middlevof the day Mrs::Jenningsowent out 
by herself ‘on business, and!’ Elinor: began ‘her letter 
directly, while Marianne, too restless: for employment, 
too anxious for conversation, walked from one: window. 
to the other, or sat’ down by the ‘fire in melancholy 
meditation: Elinor'was’very' earnest in her application 
to"her mother, relating ‘all that had’ passed, her suspi- 
cions of Willoughby’s. inconstancy urging her, by every 
plea of duty and affection, to demand’ from ‘Marianne 
an account of her real situation with respect to him ; 

Her letter was'scarcely finished, when’a rap foretold a 
visitor, and Colonel’ Brandon was announced. Marianne, 
who’had seen him from the window, and who: hated: com- 
pany of any kind, left the room before he entered it. 
He looked more than usuallygrave; and: though ex- 
pressing satisfaction at finding Miss) Dashwood alone, 
as if he had somewhat in particular to’ tell her; sat for 
some time without saying a word. Elinor, persuaded 
that) he had some’ communication’ to: make: in~ which 
her sister was concerned, impatiently expected its open- 
ing. It was not’ the first time of her feeling the same 
kind of conviction; for more than once: before, begin- 
ning with ‘the observation ef, ‘‘ Your sister looks unwell 
to-day,” or, ‘‘ Your sister seems out of spirits,” he had 
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appeared.on the point either of disclosing | or of in- 
quiring something particular about her. »After.a pause 
of several minutes their silence: was broken by his ask- 
ing her, inva voice of some agitation, when he was to 
congratulate heron the acquisition of a brother. Elinor 
‘was not prepared, for such a question; and having no 
answer ready, was obliged. to adopt the simple and 
common expedient of asking what he meant. He tried 
to-smile as he replied, “Your sister’s engagement to Mr. 
Willoughby 1 is very generally: known.” 

“Jt cannot be generally known,”’ returned Elinor, ‘ ral 
her own family do not know it.” 

He looked surprised, and-said, “I beg your: pardon; 
Iam afraid my inquiry has been) impertinent; but I 
had not supposed any secrecy intended, as they openly 
correspond, and their marriage is universally talked of.”’ 

“ How can that be? By whom can you have heard it 
mentioned ?.” 

““ By many: by some of whom you know nothing, by 
others with whom you are most intimate—Mrs. Jennings, 
Mrs. Palmer, and’ the» Middletons.. But still I might 
not have believed it—for where the mind is, perhaps, 
rather unwilling, to be convinced, it will always: find 
something to support its doubts—if I.had not; when the 
servant let me in, to-day, accidentally seen a letter in 
his hand, directed. to Mr. Willoughby, in your sister’s 
writing. I came to inquire, but I was convinced before 
I could ask the question.~Is-everything finally settled ? 
Is it impossible to But I have no right, and I 
could have no chance of succeeding. Excuse me, Miss 
Dashwood. I believe I have been wrong in saying so 
much, but I hardly know what to do, and on your 
prudence I have the strongest dependence. Tell me 
that it is all absolutely resolved on, that any attempt— 
that, in short, concealment, if concealment ‘be possible, 
is all that remains.’ 

These words, which conveyed to Elinor a direct avowal 
of his love for her sister, affected her very much.) She 
was not immediately: able to say anything; and even 
when her spirits were recovered, she debated for a short 
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time on the answer it would be most proper to give 
The real state of things between Willoughby and her 
sister was so little known to herself that, in endeavour- 
ing to explain it, she might be as liable to say too much 
as too little. Yet as she was convinced that Marianne’s 
affection for Willoughby could leave no hope of ‘Colonel 
Brandon’s success, whatever the event of that affection 
might be, and at the same time wished to shield her 
conduct from censure, she thought it most prudent and 
kind, after some consideration, to say more than she 
really knew or believed. She acknowledged, therefore, 
that though she had never been informed by themselves 
of the terms on which they stood with each other, of 
their mutual affection she had no doubt, and of their 
correspondence she was not astonished to hear. 

He listened to her with silent attention; and on her 
ceasing to speak, rose directly from his seat, and after 
saying in a voice of emotion, “To your sister I wish 
all imaginable happiness; to Willoughby, that he may 
endeavour to deserve her,” took leave, and went away. 

Elinor derived no comfortable feelings from this con- 
versation to lessen the uneasiness of her mind on other 
points; she was left, on the contrary, with a melancholy 
impression of Colonel Brandon’s unhappiness, and was 
prevented even from wishing it removed, by her anxiety 
for the very event that must confirm it. 


CHAPTER. XXVIII. 


NoTHING occurred during the next three or four days 
to make Elinor regret what she had done in applying 
to her mother; for Willoughby neither came nor wrote. 
They were engaged about the end of that time to attend 
Lady Middleton to a party, from which Mrs. Jennings 
was kept away by the indisposition of her youngest 
daughter; and for this party Marianne, wholly dis- 
pirited, careless of her appearance, and seeming equally 
indifferent whether she went or stayed, prepared with- 
out one look of hope or one expression of pleasure. She 
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sat by the drawing-room fire after tea till the moment 
of Lady Middleton’s arrival, without once stirring from 
her seat, or altering her attitude, lost in her own thoughts, 
and insensible of her sister’s presence ; and when at last 
they were told that Lady Middleton waited for them at 
the, door, she started as if. she had forgotten that any 
one was expected. 

They arrived in due time atthe place of destination ; 
and as soon as the string of carriages before them would 
allow, alighted, ascended thexstairs,, heard their names 
announced from one landing-place to another in an au- 
dible voice, and entered a room splendily lit up, quite full 
of company, and insufferably hot. .When they had paid 
their tribute of politeness by, curtsying to the lady of the 
house, they were permitted to mingle-in the crowd, and 
take their share of the heat and inconvenience to which 
their arrival must necessarily add. After some time spent 
in saying little and doing less, Lady Middleton sat down 
to cassino; and as Marianne was not in spirits for mov- 
ing abowt, she and Elinor, luckily succeeding to chairs, 
placed. themselves at no great distance from the table. 

They had not remained in this. manner long before 
Elinor, perceived Willoughby, standing within a few 
yards of them, in earnest conversation with a very 
fashionable- -looking young woman. She soon caught his 
eye, and he immediately bowed, but without attempting 
to speak to her, or to approach Marianne, though: he 
could not but see. her, and then continued his discourse 
with the same lady. Elinor turned involuntarily te 
Marianne, to see whether it. could be unobserved by her. 
At that moment she first perceived him; and her whole 

‘countenance glowing with sudden. delight, she. would 
have moved towards him instantly, had not. her. sister 
‘caught hold of her. 

‘““Good heavens!’ she exclaimed, ‘he is there—he is 
there !. Oh, why does he not look at. me? Why cannot 
I speak to him ? x 

“ Pray, pray be composed,” cried Elinor, ‘‘ and do not 
betray what you feel to everybody present. Perhaps 

he has not observed you yet.” 
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This, however, was more than she could’ believe her- 
self ; and to be composed at stich a moment was. not 
only beyond the reach of Marianne—it was beyond her 
wish. She sat in an agony of irae nee which affected 
every feature. 

At last he turned round again and regarded them both! 
She started up, and pronouncing his name in‘‘a tone’ of 
affection, ‘held out her hand to him. He approached ; 
and addressing himself rather to Elmor than Marianne, 
as if wishing to avoid her eye, and determined not’ to 
observe her attitude, inquired; in a hurried manner, after 
Mrs. Dashwood, and asked how long they had been’ in 
town. Elinor was robbed of all presence of mind by 
such an address, and was unable to say a word. ‘But 
the feelings of her sister were instantly expressed. “Her 
face was crimsoned over, and’ she exclaimed, in a voice 
of the greatest emotion, “ Good God! Willoughby, what 
is the meaning of this? Have you not received my 
letters? Will you not shake hands with me?” 9°" 

He could not then avoid it; but her touch seemed 
pare to him, and he held her hand only for a moment. 

uring all this time he was evidently ‘struggling for 
composure. Elinor watched his countenance, and saw 
its expression becoming more spite After a moment’s 
pause, he spoke with calmness. 9 © 

“I did myself the honour of callitng!4 in Berkeley Street 
last Tuesday, and very much regretted that I was not 
fortunate enough ‘to find yourselves and Mrs. tase 
at home. |My card was ‘not lost, I Hope.’ 

‘“But have’ you not received my notes’?”’ cried Mari- 
anne, in the wildest anxiety: ‘Here is’ some mistake, 
I am sure—some dreadful mistake. What can ‘be the 
meaning of it ?» Tell me, Willoughby—for ‘Heaven’ S 
sake, tell me; what is the matter ?” ” 

He made’ no reply :) his complexion ehansdd and all 
his embarrassment returned ;)\but as if, on catching ‘the 

eye of the young lady with whom he had been previously 
talking, he felt the necessity of instant: exertion, he re- 
covered himself again, and after saying, ‘“ Yes, I had 
the pleasure of receiving the information of your arrival 
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in town, which you were so good as to send me,’’ turned 
hastily away with a.slight’ bow, and:joined his friend. 

-. Marianne, now looking dreadfully white, and unable to 
stand, sank into her chair; and Elinor, expecting every 
moment to see her faint, tried to ‘screen her from the 
observation ‘of others, while reviving: her with lavender 
water. | 

“ Go to him, Elinor,” she cried, as°soon as she could 
speak, “‘and:force him to comerto' me.) Tell: him I must 
see him again—must speak to:him instantly... I cannot 
rest; I shall not have a moment’s peace till this is ex- 
plained—some dreadful misapprehension or other.’ Oh, 
go to him this moment.” 00% 

‘How can that»be done ? No, my dearest Marianne, 
you must wait. This is) not.a/place for: explanations. 
Wait only till to-morrow.” red 

With difficulty, however; could she prevent her from 
following him: herself; and to persuade her to check 
her agitation—to wait, atleast, with the appearance of 
composure, till she might speak to him with more privacy 
and more effect—was impossible,! for Marianne continued 
incessantly to give way ma low voice to the misery of 
her feelings, by: exclamations of \wretchedness. Ina 
short time Ehnor saw Willoughby, quit the room» by the 
door towards the staircase; and telling Marianne that 
he was gone, urged: the impossibility of speaking to him 
again that evening as a fresh’ argument for her to be 
calm. She instantly begged ‘her sister would entreat 
Lady Middleton to’ take them ‘home, as: she was. too 
miserable to stay a minute longer. |’ 

Lady Middleton, though in the middle ofa rubber, on 
being informed that Marianne was unwell, was too polite 
to object for a moment to her wish of going away; and 
making over her cards to a friend, they departed as soon 
as the carriage could be found, Scarcely a word was 
spoken during their return to Berkeley Street. Mari- 
anne was in ‘a silent: agony, too much: oppressed even 
for tears; but as Mrsi» Jennings was luckily not come 
home, they could: go directly to'their own: room, where 
hartshorn restored her alittle to herself.. She was soon 

40 
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undressed and in bed; and as she seemed desirous of 
being alone, her sister then left her, and while she waited 
the return of Mrs. Jennings, had leisure egg for think- 
ing over the past. 

That some kind of engagement had dubsistetl fished Gén 
Willoughby and Marianne she could not doubt, and that 
Willoughby was weary of it seemed equally clear ; pifor 
however Marianne might still feed her own wishes, she 
could not attribute such behaviour to mistake or mis- 
apprehension of any kind. ‘Nothing but a thorough 
change of sentiment could account for it. Her indigna- 
tion would have been still stronger than it was, had she 
not witnessed that embarrassment which seemed to 
speak a consciousness of his own misconduct; ‘and. pre- 
vented her from believing him so unprincipled as: to 
have been sporting with the affections of her sister from 
the first, without any design’ that would bear investi- 
gation. Absence might have weakened his regard, and 
convenience might have determined him to overcome 
it; but that such a regard had formerly existed she 
could not bring herself to doubt. 

As for Marianne, on the pangs which sO cehdiseapsy a 
meeting must already have given her, and on those still 
more severe which might await her in its probable 'con- 
sequence, she could not reflect: without: the deepest con- 
cern. Her own situation gained in the:comparison ;) for 
while she could esteem Edward as much as ever, however 
they might be divided in future, her mind) might: be 
always supported.’ But every circumstance that could 
embitter such an evil seemed uniting to heighten the 
misery of Marianne ina final separation from Willoughby 
—in an immediate and irreconcilable rupture: with him.« 


CHAPTER 0-4 D4 


BEFORE the housemaid had lit ‘their fire the next cst 
or the sun gained any power over a cold, gloomy: morn- 
ing: in January,’ Marianne; only: half, dressed, was kneel- 
ing against one of the window-seats for the sake: of all 
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the little light she could command from it, and writing 
as fast as a continual flow of tears would: permit) her. 
In this situation, Elinor, roused from sleep by her agita- 
tion and. sobs, first perceived her; and after, observing 
her for a few moments with silent anxiety, said, in a tone 
of the most considerate gentleness,— 

‘‘ Marianne, may I ask 3 

‘No, Elinor,” she replied, “ask nothing; you will 
soon know all.” 

The sort of desperate calmness with which this was 
said lasted no longer than while she spoke,; and was 
immediately followed by a return of the same: excessive 
affliction. It was some minutes before she could go on 
with her letter; and the frequent bursts of grief which 
still obliged her at intervals to withhold her pen were. 
proofs enough of her feeling how more than probable it 
was that she was writing for the last time to Willoughby. 

Elinor paid her every quiet and unobtrusive attention 
in her power; and she would have tried to soothe and 
tranquillize her still more, had not Marianne entreated 
her, with all the eagerness of the most nervous irrita- 
bility, not to speak to her for the world. In such cir- 
cumstances it was better for both that: they should not 
be: long together; and the restless state of Marianne’s. 
mind not only prevented her from; remaining in the 
room:a moment after she was. dressed, but requiring 
at. once solitude, and continual change of place, made 
her wander about the house till breakfast-time, avoid- 
ing the sight of everybody. 

At breakfast she neither ate nor attempted, to. eat 
anything ; and Elinor’s attention was then all employed, 
not in urging her, not in /pitying her, nor in appearing 
to regard her, but in endeavouring: to engage Mrs. Jen- 
nings’s notice entirely to. herself. 

As)this was a favourite: meal with ‘Mrs. Jennings, it 
lasted, a considerable time; and they were just’ setting 
themselves after it round. the common working table, 
‘when: a» letter was delivered to Marianne;; which she 
‘eagerly caught from the servant,,and turning of a 
death-like paleness, instantly ran out of, the | room. 
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Elinor, who saw'‘as' plainly ‘by thisoas if she. had seen 
the direction that’ it must»come from) Willoughby, felt: 
immediately such a sickness’at heart as made ‘her hardly 
able to hold up her :head, and» sat ‘in ‘sucha general 
tremor as made her’ fear it impossible to escape: Mrs. 
Jennings’s notice. That good lady, however, saw only 
that Marianne had received a letter from Willoughby, 
which appeared’to her a very°good: joke, and «which 
she treated accordingly, by hoping, with a laugh; that 
she would find it to ’her liking) ©Of ‘Elinor’s: distress’ she 
was too busily:employed in measuring lengths of worsted 
for her rug to’ see anything’ at all, and calmly continu- 
ing her talk as soon’as Marianne disappeared, she'said,— 
“Upon my word, I never saw a’ young ‘woman ‘so 
desperately in love inmy life! oMy girls) were: nothing 
to her, and ‘yet they: used ‘to be foolish enough ; but 
as for Miss Marianne, she is'quite an’ altered® creature: 
I hope, from the bottom of ‘my heart, he won't: keep 
her waiting much longer, for it is: quite: grievous to:see 
her look so illcand forlorn; Pray, when are they to be 
married ?”’ ith | 0: BRON ls diiw od 
Elinor; though never less disposed to speak than at 
that moment, obliged herself) to answer such’ani attack 
as this, and therefore, trying to smile; replied, “And 
have ‘you really, ma'am, talked>yourself intoia persuasion 
of my sister’s being: engaged to’ Mr. Willoughby ?:oT 
thought it' had been’ only a joke; but*so serious a) ques: 
tion seems! 'to’ imply'more ;» and I’must beg, therefore, 
that you will not deceive yourself any longer. «I do’ 
assure you ‘that nothing would surprise me more than 
to hear of their being going to’ be married.” verecungea: 
‘“For shame, for shame, Miss Dashwood’! how: can’ 
you. talk’ so-? "Don’t: we/all know: that it-must be @ 
match—that they were over ‘head’ andi¢ars'in love with’ 
éach°other from the first: moment they met? °Did>not 
I'see>them together’ in Devonshire* every day, and all 
day long?» and did: not I know! that your’ sister:came’ 
to town with me on purpose to ‘buy wedding: clothes ? 
Come, come; this* won’t' do. »Because you are sosly 
about: it yourself}! you'think nobody else has any senses } 
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but! itis no’ such thing, I can tell,you, for it has been 
known all over the town thisever:so long.  I:tell ievery- 
body of it, and so does: Charlotte.’’ f 

‘‘ Indeed, ma’am,”’ said Elnor;; very seriously, ““you 
are mistaken. Indeed, you: are ‘doing’ a: very unkind 
thing in spreading the report’; and you will find, that 
you have; though you will not believe me:now.”: 

Mrs. Jennings ‘laughed. again, but» Elinor had not 
spirits to say more; and: eager, at all events, to know 
what» Willoughby’ had) written, ‘hurried away to their 
room, where, on opening the door,:she:saw Marianne 
stretched onthe bed; almost choked by grief, one letter 
in her hand, and two or threevothers lying by her. Elinor 
drew near, but without saying a word; and seating her- 
self on the bed, took her hand, kissed her affectionately 
several times, and then gave way to a burst of tears, 
which at first was scarcely less violent than Marianne’s. 
The latter, though unable to speak, seemed to feel all 
the tenderness of this behaviour ;) and after some time 
thus’ spentin joint affliction, she put all the letters: into 
Elinor’s hands, and then, : covering ‘her face with: her 
handkerchief, almost screamed with‘agony. Elinor, who 
knew thatsuch grief, shocking as it was to witness it, 
must have its course; watched 'by:‘her till this’excess of 
suffering had somewhat spent itself, and then turning 
eagerly to Willoughby’s letter, read as follows :— 


““ BOND STREET, January. 
»“ My DEAR Mapam,—I have just had the honour of 
receiving your letter, for :which I beg:to return my sin- 
‘cere acknowledgments.’ I'am ‘muchiconcerned to. find 
there was anything in my behaviour last night that did 
‘not meet your approbation ;» and though I am quite at 
a loss to discover in what point I could be so unfor- 
‘tunate as to offend you, I’ entreat your forgiveness of 
‘what T-can assure you to have been perfectly uninten- 
‘tional. I shall never reflect on my former acquaintance 
‘with your family in Devonshire without the most grateful 
pleasure, and flatter myself it will not'be broken by any 
mistake or misapprehension of my actions. My esteem 
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for your whole family is very sincere; but if Ihave been 
so unfortunate as to:give rise to a belief of more ‘than 1 
felt, or meant to express, I shall reproach myself for not 
having’ been more guarded in my professions: of that 
esteem. That I should ever‘have:meant more,) you will 
allow to be impossible, when you understand that my 
affections have been long engaged elsewhere; and it will 
not be many weeks, I believe, before this engagement is 
fulfilled. It is with great regret that I obey your 'com- 
mands of returning the letters with which I have ‘been 
honoured from you, and the lock of hair which you)so 
obligingly bestowed on me.=+Il: am, dear madam, your 
most obedient humble servant, ve 

“JOHN WILLOUGHBY.” 


With what indignation such a letter as this must be 
read by Miss Dashwood may. be imagined. » Though 
aware, before she began it, that it must bring’ a con- 
fession of his inconstancy, and confirm their: separation 
for ever, she was not aware that such languagecould 
be suffered to announce it; :nor could she have sup- 
posed Willoughby. capable of: departing so far from the 
appearance of every honourable and delicate feeling, 
so far from the common)decorum of a gentleman, as 
to send -a: letter. so impudently, cruel—a letter which, 
instead of bringing with his desire of a release any: pro- 
fessions of regret, acknowledged no breach of faith, 
denied all peculiar affection whatever—a letter of 
which every line was: an insult, and which proclaimed 
its writer to be deep in hardened villainy. 

She paused, over it for some time with indignant, as- 
tonishment, then read it again, and~again;. but every 
perusal only served to increase her abhorrence of the 
man. And so bitter were her feelings against him that 
she dared not trust herself to speak, lest she might 
wound Marianne still deeper, by treating their disengage- 
ment not as a loss to her of any possible good, but/as.an 
escape from the worst and most irremediable ofall evils 
—a connection for life with an unprincipled man, as a.de- 
liverance the most real, a blessing the most important. _ 


‘\ 
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In her earnest meditations on the contents of the letter, 
on the depravity of that mind which could dictate it, 
and, probably, on the very different mind of a very 
different person who had no other connection whatever 
with the affair than what her heart gave him with every- 
thing that passed, Elinor forgot the:immediate distress 
of her sister, forgot that she had three letters on her 
lap yet unread, and so entirely forgot how long she had 
been in the room that when, on hearing a carriage drive 
up to the door, she went to the window to see who could 
be coming so unreasonably early, she was all astonishment 
to perceive Mrs. Jennings’s chariot, which she knew had 
not been ordered till one. Determined not to quit Man- 
anne, though hopeless of contributing, at present, to her 
ease, She hurried away to excuse herself from attending 
Mrs. Jennings, on account of her sister being indisposed. 
Mrs. Jennings, with a thoroughly good-humoured con- 
cern for its cause, admitted the excuse most readily ; 
and Elinor, after seeing her safe off; returned to Mari- 
anne, whom she found attempting to rise from the bed, 
and whom she reached just in time to prevent her from 
falling’ on the floor, faint and giddy from a long want of 
proper rest and food; for it-was many days since she 
had any appetite, and many nights since she had really 
slept. And now, when her mind was no longer supported 
by the fever of suspense, the consequence of all this was 
felt in an aching head, a weakened stomach, and a general 
nervous faintness. A glass of wine, which Elinor pro- 
cured for her directly, made her more comfortable, and 
she was at last able to express some sense of her kind- 
ness by saying, “Poor Elinor! how unhappy I make 
you ! 

‘““T only wish,” replied: her sister, ‘ there were vany- 
thing I could do which might be of comfort to you.’ 

This, as everything else would have been, was too 
much for Marianne, who could only exclaim, in. the 
anguish of her heart, ‘“O Elinor, I am miserable in- 
deed!’’ before her voice was entirely lost in sobs. 

Elinor could no longer witness this torrent of unre- 
sisted grief in silence. 


ye —<— ‘. 
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‘“Exert yourselfj»dear Marianne,” she cried, “if, you 
would not kill yourself and: alk: who love you) Think 
of:your mother; think of her miserye while nas quitons 
for her sake you:mustiexert yyourself.)” 

‘Tocannot, 1 :cannot,’’: cried Marianne ; ane di me; 
leave: 'me;) if 1 distress you) leave me, hate me, } forget 
me, but do not torture me so. siOhj how easy for) those 
who have no ‘sorrow? of their’ owns totalk,of exertion:! 
Happy, happy Elinor! you cannot: Bare an) idea of what 
E sutfer:” 

“1 Do'you calll me happy, Marista a: Ah; if you knew ! 
And can you believe me to beso; rewpile ms see: leas SO 
wretchied;? ’”' 

rot BF orgive me; forgive me,’ bot haces ae her: arms} teeter 
her: sister’s neck: ; °T know you feel, for me »leknow 
what ia heart you have3: but: yet youoare—you' must 
be happy:>!' Edward: loves;you:'' What, oh; what: can da 
away such’happiness as that? °.0 >: 

“Many, many circumstances,’’: said: Bate aaa 

‘ONo, noyno,’ cried Marianne wildly: o‘fzhe: a yous 
and only youyo1You canthave no grief: o. | 

-“T can have no pleasure while I see’ you in a state.’ | 
o0™ Ande you owill sneverisee me otherwise. dana isa 
misery which nothing: can ‘do away.’ bed 
oSYou' must not ‘talk’ so, Marianne. Ss ro no 
comforts ? no friends ? «Is ‘your loss such asvleaves no 
opening for: consolatiom?io>Much .as you suffer mow, 
think iof' what you would ‘have: suffered af the: discovery 
ofthis character had: been «delayed toa later period— 
if your engagement*had been jcarried: on for months’ and 
months, as it mightchavebeen, before he chose\to put 
ai end... Cosa tan Very. additional day of unhappy confi- 
dence ‘on’ your side would have made, ‘the ‘blow more 
dreadful.” © 

Engagement eet ‘ered Marianne; ff ‘there we been 0 
engagement.” ( SOUS | | 

‘No engagement ! ”’ I avg 

‘“No; he is'not so unworthy as you believe him. “He 
has ‘broken no faith withome? 

“ But he told you that he loved you?” 
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“Yes—no—nev nw bsolutely. It wascevery day im- 
plied, but never» professedly: declared... Sometimes’ 1 
thought it had been, but it never was.” 

“ Yet you wrote: to him?” 

“Yes. Could that be wrong, after all that had passed ? 
But Ivcannot talk. 110 

Elinor said: no ‘more, and turning again to the three 
letters, which now raised a much stronger curiosity than 
before, directly ran:over the contentsof all. The: first; 
which was what! her sistershadsent:him on ther arrival 
in town, was to thi: mee — 


(¢ BERKELEY: STREET, January. 


o “How eur priced you will we, Willoughby, on receiving 
this; and I think you will feel something more than sur- 
prise when ‘you’know that I'am/in town.’ An opportunity 
of coming hither, though with Mrs. Jénnings, was a’temp- 
tation we could! not resist. I wish you may receive this 
in time to’ come here’ to-night, but’ I will not depend on 
it. At any rate I shall Peasy you to-morrow. For the 
sate anaes Oe") | MD 


~Her ‘second note, whieh! had’ been written’ on the morn- 
ing after the dance” atthe Middleton’s, was in ‘these 
words :— 


oo“ T> cannot° express’ “my « disappointment in having 
missed you the ‘day before yesterday, nor my aston- 
ishmentat not having’ received any answer to a‘note 
which I’ sent you above''a» week ago. I have been ex- 
pecting ‘to hear from you, and still more to see’‘you, 
every hour of the day. Pray call again as soon as 
possible, and explain: ‘thes reasom of® my having ex- 
pected this’ ini vain. ‘You had’ better come earlier an- 
other ‘time, because) we aregenerally out: by one. We 
were ‘last night’ at Lady Middleton’s, where there was 
a dance. I: have ‘been’ told that» you were. asked: to 
be of the party.!\\But: could it be so? You must: be 
very much» altered; indeed, since °we| parted, if that 
6 Udsebertheocase) and you not there: But I will not 
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suppose this possible, and I hope i, 4Y soon to receive 
your personal assurance of its being: otherwise: © M. D.” 


Yi 
| 


The contents of her last note to him were these :— 


“What am I to imagine, Willoughby, by your be- 
haviour last night ? Again I demand an explanation 
of it. I was prepared to meet you with the »pleasure 
which our separation naturally produced — with: the 
familiarity which our intimacy at Barton appeared to 
me to justify. I was repulsed indeed! I have passed 
a wretched night in endeavouring to excuse a conduct 
which can scarcely be called less than insulting ; but 
though I have not yet been able to form any, reason- 
able apology for your behaviour, I am perfectly. ready 
to hear your justification of it; You have perhaps, been 
misinformed, or purposely deceived, in something. con- 
cerning me, which may have lowered me in your opinion. 
Tell me what it is; explain the grounds on, which, you 
acted, and I shall be satisfied in being able to satisfy 
you. It would grieve me, indeed, to be obliged, to think 
ill of you; but if I am to do it, if I am to learn that 
you are not what we have hitherto believed. you, that 
your regard for us all was insincere, that your behav- 
iour to me was intended only to deceive, let it be ‘told 
as soon as possible. My feelings are at present in a 
state of dreadful indecision ; I wish to acquit: you, but 
certainty on either side will be ease to what'I now suffer. 
If your sentiments are no longer what they were, you 
will return my notes, and the lock of my hair: which is 
in your possession. | | fe 


That such letters, so full of affection and confidence, 
could have been so answered, Elinor, for Willoughby’s 
sake, would have béen unwilling to believe. But her 
condemnation of him did not blind her to the impro- 
priety of their having been written at all; and she was 
silently grieving over the imprudence which had hazarded 
such unsolicited proofs of tenderness, not warranted: by 
anything preceding, and most severely condemned * / 
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the event, when Marianne, perceiving that she had fin- 
ished the letters, observed to her that they contained 
nothing but what any one would have written in the 
same situation. | 

““T felt myself,’ she added, “to be as solemnly en- 
gaged to him as if the strictest legal covenant had bound 
us to each other.” 

“I -can ‘believe it,’ said Elinor ;) ‘ but unfortunately 
he did not feel the same.”’ 

‘“He did feel the same, Elinor—for weeks and. weeks 
he felt it. »I know he did. Whatever may have changed 
him now: (and nothing but the blackest art employed 
against: me can have done it), I) was once as dear to 
him as my own soul could wish. This lock of hair, 
which now he can so readily give up, was begged of 
me with the most earnest supplication. Had you seen 
his look, his manner, had you heard his voice at that 
moment! Have you forgot the last evening of our 
being together at Barton? the morning that we parted 
too? When he told me that it might be many weeks 
before we met again—-his distress—can I ever forget his 
distress ?” 

For a moment or two she could’say no more; but 
when this emotion had passed away, she added, in a 
firmer tone,— 

‘“Elinor, Ihave been cruelly used; but not by Will- 
— oughby.” | 
_ “ Dearest Marianne, who but himself ? By whom can 
he have been instigated’? ” 

“ By all the world, rather than by his own heart. I 
could rather believe every creature of my acquaintance 
leagued together to ruin me in his opinion than believe 
his nature’ capable of such cruelty. This woman oi 
whom he writes—whoever she be—or any one, in short, 
but» your own dear self, mamma, and Edward, may 
have been so barbarous as to belie me. Beyond you 
three, is there a creature in the world whom I would 
not rather suspect of evil than Willoughby, whose heart 
I know so well?” 

Elinor; would not’ contend, and only replied, ‘ Who- 
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ever may have been so destestably your enemy, let*them 
be cheated of their malignant) triumph;;my dear sister, 
by seeing how nobly the consciousness of your own in- 
nocence and good intentions supports your’ spirits.::It 
is. a reasonable and laudable. ie ibs webs: such 
malevolence.” 

“No, no,’ pet Marianne ; “misery Eeatic as mine has 
no pride. I; caré not: who knows that I am ‘wretched. 
The triumph of die 3 me so may«be ‘open ‘to: all the 
world.| Elinor; Elinor; they .who> suffer~ little, may be 
proud and, independent: as they like—may resist insult, 
or return mortification—but:I cannot:: I) must feel, I 
must be» wretched;..and they: are pecan to: nenjoy the 
consciousness of it that can. Ls 5 cull 

“But for my mother’s sake: and mine fly Lis 

“ T, would do more than for: mycown.) “eBat to! appear 
happy: when I am so miserable-=oh, who-can require it?” 

Again they were: both silent. - Elinor was employed in 
walking thoughtfully from the: fire:to the window, from 
the window to the fire, without: knowing that she Te- 
ceived warmth from one; or discerned: objects’ through 
the other ; and Marianne, seated at the foot of the bed, 
with her: head leaning: against one oof its: posts, ‘again 
took up. Willoughby’s:letter,:and: after: shuddering over 
every sentence, exclaimed,— 

“Tt is too much !—O Willoughby, Willoughby, Eduld 
this be yours? Cruel, cruel—nothing can acquit ‘you. 
Elinor, nothing can. . Whatever :hei might have heard 
against me, ought he not to have»suspended:his: belief? 
ought: he not to have:told me’ of it, to have given me 
the power of \clearing myself: ?1-$The lock of hair ’—=re- 
peating it from the letter—‘ which you ‘so obligingly: be- 
stowed.on me,’ —-that’:is :unpardonable.+-Willoughby, 
where was your: heart» when :you wrote those: words ? 
Oh; barbarously insolent: !——Elinor, can ‘he: be jeemied PE 

" No, Marianne, in no possible: way.” 2 

“And yet this woman—who knows mihet: her art» may — 
have been, how long it may haveobeen premeditated, 
and how deeply contrived by her? Who is she?) who 
can/she ‘be ?>:Whom did Tvever>hear himtalk: of as 
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young and attractive among: his ‘female acquaintance’? 
Oh} no one, no one. He talked to) «me. onky, of 
myself. 0 : 

Another pause apt ‘Marianne was seal agitated, 
and it ended thus,— 

“Elinor, I must go home.. I’ must: go and comfort 
mamma. Cannot we: be gone to-morrow ? 

‘To-morrow, Marianne ?.”’ 

“ Yes ;> why should: 1. stay here? I came only for 
Willoughby’ 's sake. 2°-And now who cates: forme ? . Who 
regards me ?:”’ 

«Tt would ‘be impossible: 'to go’ to-morrow. We owe 
Mrs. Jennings: much more: than civility ;):and_ civility 
of ‘the commonest ‘kind: must prevent sucha cage! re- 
moval as that.’’)\" 

“Well, then; ‘another day or two, partiage.9 but I 
cannot ‘stay: here long; I) cannot stay to endure. the 
questions and remarks of all these people. The Middle- 
tons and: Palmershow vam I to bear their pity ? The 
pity of suchia woman as) Lady Middleton ! Oh, what 
would he say ‘to that ?)” | 

Elinor advised her to lie down again, and for a moment 
she did so; but no attitude could givevher ease ; and in 
restless pain of mindand: body she: moved from one pos- 
ture to another, till; growing more and more hysterical, 
her sister could with difficulty keep her: om the bed vat 
all, and: for'some time was fearful of being constrained 
to call for assistance.» Some ‘lavender drops,’ however, 
which she was at length persuaded to take; were of use ; 
andi from that time till’Mrs. Jennings returned she con- 
tinued: on the bed quiet: and motionless. 


“CHAPTER XXX. 


Mri JENNINGS ‘came immediately to «heir room on her 
return, and without waiting to have) her request: of /ad- 
mittance answered, opened the door and walked: in with 
a look of real concern. 

«How do-you do, my dear?” said she; in a voice of 
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great compassion to Marianne, who turned away her 
face without attempting to answer.—‘‘ How is she, Miss 
Dashwood ? Poor thing! she looks very bad. No 
wonder. Ay, it is but too true. He is to be married 
very soon—a_ good-for-nothing fellow! I have no 
patience with him. Mrs. Taylor told me of it halt 
an hour ago, and she was told it by a particular friend 
of Miss Grey herself, else I am sure I should not 
have believed it; and I was almost ready to sink as 
it was. Well, said I, all I can say is, that if it is true, 
he has used a young lady of my acquaintance abomin- 
ably ill, and I wish with all my soul his wife may plague 
his heart out. And so I shall always say, my dear, 
you may depend on it. I have:no notion of men’s going 
on in this way; and if ever I meet him ‘again; I will 
give him such a dressing as he has not-had this many a 
day.—But there is one comfort, my dear Miss Marianne— 
he is not the only young man in the world worth having ; 
and with your pretty face you will never want admirers. 
—Well, poor thing! I won’t disturb her any longer, for 
she had better have her cry out at once and have done 
with it.. The Parrys and Sandersons, luckily, are coming 
to-night, you know, and that will amuse her.” 

She then went. away, walking on tiptoe out of the 
room, as if she supposed her young friend’s affliction 
could be increased by noise. iw 2blivoo! 954 

Marianne, to the surprise of her sister, determined on 
dining with them. Elinor even advised her against it. 
But “no, she would go down; she could bear it very 
well, and the bustle about her would be less.” ‘Elinor, 
pleased to have her governed for a moment by such a 
motive, though believing it hardly possible that she 
could sit out the dinner, said no more; and adjusting | 
her dress for her as well as she could, while Marianne - 
still remained on the bed, was ready to assist her into 
the dining-room as soon as they were summoned to its) 

When there, though looking most wretchedly, she ate 
more and was calmer than her sister had expected. | 
Had she tried to speak, or had she been ‘conscious of | 
half Mrs. Jennings’s well-meant but ill-judged attentions | 
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to her, this calmness could not have been maintained ; 
but not a'syllable escaped her lips, and the abstraction 
of her thoughts preserved her in ignorance of everything 
that was passing before her. 

Elinor, who did justice to Mrs. Jennings’s kindness, 
though its effusions were often distressing, and some- 
times almost ridiculous, made her those acknowledg- 
ments, and returned her those civilities, which her sister 
could not make or return for herself. Their good friend 
saw that Marianne was unhappy, and felt that every- 
thing was due to her which might make her at all less 
so. She treated her, therefore, with all the indulgent 
fondness’ of a parent towards a favourite child on the 
last day of its holidays. Marianne was to have the 
best place by the fire, was to be tempted to eat by every 
delicacy in the house, and to be amused by the relation 
of all the news of the day. Had not Elinor, in the sad 
countenance of her sister, seen a check to all mirth, she 
could have been entertained by Mrs: Jennings’s endeav- 
ours to cure a disappointment in love by a variety of 
sweetmeats and olives and a good fire. As soon, how- 
ever, as the consciousness of all this was forced by con- 
tinual repetition on Marianne, she could stay no longer. 
With a hasty exclamation of misery, and a sign to her 
sister not to follow her, she directly got up and hurried 
‘out of the room. 

“ Poor soul!” cried Mrs. Jennings, as soon as she 
‘was gone, “how it grieves me to’see her! And I de- 
clare if she is not gone away without finishing her wine ! 
‘And the dried cherries too!’ ‘Lord! nothing seems to 
do her any good.. I am sure if I knew of anything ‘she 
‘would like, I would send ‘all over the town for it. Well, 
‘it is the oddest thing to me’ that’'a man should use such 
a pretty girl so ill! But when there is' plenty of money 
on one side, and next to none on the other, Lord bless 
you, they care no more about such things !”’ 

“The lady, then—Miss Grey I think you called her— 
is very rich ?” | 
“ Fifty thousand pounds, my dear: Did you ever see 
her ?—a smart, stylish girl, they 'say, but not handsome. 
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Iiremember her aunt very well, Biddy, Henshawe:;. she 
married. a very wealthy man. But the family’ are all 
rich together. Fifty thousand) pounds! and) by: all ac- 
counts it won’t come before; it’s wanted, for they say 
he is all to pieces. No) wonder, dashing about with this 
curricle. and hunters!, Well, it don’t signify: talking ; 
but, when a young man, be he who; he will, comes»and 
makes love to a pretty: girl, and: promises marriage, he 
has no business ‘to fly off from his;word, only because 
he grows poor and.a richer girl is ready to have him, 
Why don’t: he, insuch a: case,,sell;| his horses, let. his 
house, turn off his servants, and make a thorough re- 
form at once? 1. warrant, you! Miss Marianne would 
have been ready to wait till matters.came round, But 
that won’t do nowadays ; nothing in the way of pleasure 
can ever be given up by the young men, of this age.” 

“Do you know what kind of.a girl Miss Grey:is 2» Is 
she said to be amiable?” ..- yor rbastn 

“T never heard any harm. of: her ;. indeed, I hardly 
ever heard her mentioned, except that Mrs, Taylor. did 
say this morning that, one day Miss\ Walker hinted) to 
her that she believed Mr. and. Mrs, Ellison: would ‘not 
be sorry to have! Miss Grey married, for she and Mrs. 
Ellison could never agree.’ ne id 

‘‘ And’ who. are the Ellisons ?.”’, viollo} ot s0hciss 

“Her guardians, my dear. But nowshe; is! of age, 
and may choose for herself;)‘and a pretty, choice she 
has made !—What now?” after pausing a moment; "* your 
poor sister is gone to her own room, bf suppose,'to moan 
by herself... Is there nothing one can get, to comfort her ? 
Poor dear, it seems, quite cruel tolet her be alone. Well, 
by-and-by we shall, have, a |few) friends, and that will 
amuse her a little. What shall we play at ?)! She hates 
whist, I know; but is there:no round game she cares for?” 

‘Dear ma’am, this. kindness) is--quite unnecessary. 
Marianne, I daresay,; will.not leave her room again this 
evening. I shall persuade her, if)I can, to go! early t 
bed, for I am sure she wants rest.” 6 potyartoy. é 

“Ay, I believe that) will be best ‘for-her, Let her 


name her own supper, and go to bed. Lord ! no:wonde 


| 
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she has been looking so bad and so cast down this last 
week or two; for this matter, I suppose, has been hang- 
ing over her head as long as that. And s0 the letter 
that came to-day finished it! Poor soul! ‘I am sure 
if I had had a notion of it, I would not have joked her 
about it for all my money. But then, you know, how 
should I guess such a thing ? I made sure of its being 
nothing but a common love letter, and you know young 
people like to be laughed at about them. Lord! how 
concerned Sir John and my daughters will be when they 
hear it! If I had had my senses about me, I might have 
called in Conduit Street in my way home and told them 
of it. But I shall see them to-morrow.” 

“It would be unnecessary, I am sure, for you to 
caution Mrs. Palmer and Sir John against ever naming 
Mr. Willoughby, or making the slightest allusion to 
what has passed, before my ‘sister. Their own good- 
nature must point out to them the real cruelty of ap- 
pearing to know anything about it when she is present ; 
and the less that may ever be said’ to myself on the 
subject, the more my feelings will’ be spared, as you, 
my dear madam, will easily believe.’ 

“ O Lord! yes, that I do indeed.’ It must be terrible 
for you to hear it talked of } and as for your sister, I am 
sure I would not mention a word about it to her for the 
world. You saw I did not all dinner-time. No more 
would Sir John nor my daughters, for they are all very 
thoughtful and considerate—especially if I give them 
a hint, as I certainly will. For my part, I think the 
less that is said about such things the better, the sooner 
‘tis blown over and forgot. And what good does talk- 
ing ever do, you know ? ” 

“ In this affair it can only do harm—-more so, perhaps, 
than in many ‘cases of a similar kind ;' for it has been 
attended by circumstances which, for the sake of every 
me concerned init, make it unfit to become the public 
‘onversation. I ‘must do this justice to Mr. Willoughby 
—he has broken no positive engagement with my sister.”’ 
_ “Law, my dear! don’t pretend to defend him. No 
POitive engagement, indeed! after taking her all over 
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Allenham House, and fixing on the very rooms they 
were to live in hereafter !”’ . | 
Elinor, for her sister’s sake, could not. press the sub- 
ject further; and she hoped it was not required of her 
'for Willoughby’s, since, though Marianne might lose 
much, he could gain very little by the enforcement of 
the real truth. After a short silence on both sides, Mrs. 
Jennings, with all her natural hilarity, burst forth again. 
“Well, my dear, ’tis a true saying about an ill wind, 
for it will be all the better for Colonel Brandon. He 
will have her at last; ay, that he will. Mind me, now, 
| if they an’t married by midsummer. Lord! how he'll 
chuckle over this news! I hope he will come to-night. 
It will be all to one a better match for your sister. Two 
thousand a year without debt or drawback—except the 
little love-child, indeed; ay, I had forgot her. But she 
may be prenticed out at small cost, and then what does 
it signify ? Delaford is a nice place, I can tell you; 
exactly what I call a nice old-fashioned place, full of 
comforts and conveniences; quite shut in with great 
garden walls that are covered with the best fruit-trees 
in the country ; and such a mulberry tree in one corner ! 
Lord! how Charlotte and I did stuff the only time we 
were there! Then there is a dovecote, some delightful 
stewponds, and a very pretty canal, and everything, in 
short, that one could wish for; and, moreover, it is close 
to the church, and only a quarter of a mile from the 
turnpike-road. So ’tis never dull; fer if you only go and 
sit up in an old yew arbour behind the house, you may 
see all the carriages that pass along. Oh, ’tis a nice 
place! A butcher hard by in the village, and the par- 
sonage house within a stone’s throw. To my fancy a 
thousand times prettier than Barton Park, where. they. 
are forced to send three miles for their meat, and have 
not a neighbour nearer than your mother. Well, I shall 
spirit up the colonel as soon as I can.. One shoulder of 
mutton, you know, drives another down. If we can but 
put Willoughby out of her head!” } 
“Ay, if we can but do that, ma’am,” said Elin 
‘“ we shall do very well with or without Colonel Brando 


a papain pare 
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And then rising, she went away to join Marianne, whom 
she found, as she expected, in her own room, leaning 
in silent misery over the small remains of a fire, which 
till Elinor’s entrance had been her only light. 

“You had better leave me,” was all the notice that 
her sister received from her. 

“T will leave you,” said Elinor, “‘if you will go to 
bed.” But this, from the momentary perverseness of 
impatient suffering, she at first refused to do. Her 
sister's earnest though gentle persuasion, however, soon 
softened her to compliance; and Elinor saw her lay 
her aching head on the pillow, and saw her, as she hoped, 
in a way to get some quiet rest before she left her. 

In the drawing-room, whither she then repaired, she 
was soon joined by Mrs. Jennings, with a wine-glass full 
of something in her hand. 

““My dear,” said she, entering, “‘ I have just recollected 
that I have some of the finest old Constantia wine in the 
house that ever was tasted, so I have brought a glass of 
it for your sister. My poor husband! how fond he was 
of it! Whenever he had a touch of his old colicky gout, 
he said it did him more good than anything else in the 
world: Do take it to your sister.”’ 

‘““Dear ma’am,’’ replied Elinor, smiling at the differ- 
ence of the complaints for which it was recommended, 
“how good you are! But I have just left Marianne in 
bed, and, I hope, almost asleep ; and as I think nothing 
will be of so much service to her as rest, if you will give 
me leave I will drink the wine myself.” 

Mrs. Jennings, though regretting that she had not 
been five minutes earlier, was satisfied with the com- 
promise; and Elinor, as she swallowed the chief of it, 
reflected that, though its good effects on a colicky gout 
were at present of little importance to her, its healing 
powers on a disappointed heart might be as reasonably 
tried on herself as on her sister. 

Colonel Brandon came in while the party were at 
—a, and by his manner of looking round the room for 
‘arianne, Elinor immediately fancied that he neither 
papected nor wished to see her there, and, in short, that 
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he was, already aware) of what occasioned. her, absence. 
Mrs. Jennings ;was not, struck ,by. the; same. thought-; 

for soon, after his;entrance she walked Across. the, room 
to the tea-table where.Elinor presided, |and- whispered, 
“. The colonel looks as, grave:as ever, youl see: | he knows 
nothing of it; do tell him, my, dear.” 

He shortly,- afterwards drew a chair close to hers, and 
with a look which: perfectly assured, her of his good in- 
formation, inquired after her SIStAE. . -onias 

“Marianne is not well,’ said she, pis She. jie Been 
indisposed all, day; and. we have persuaded. her..to go 
to, bed.” | ro b dog tod | 

‘““ Perhaps, then,’ he hesitatingly replied, ‘‘ what , I. 
heard, this morning: may, be—there may: be more truth 
in it than I could believe: possible at first.) LO fs {100% | 

“ What did you hear ?” | | | 

“ That a gentleman, whom. I had i reason to, think— 
in short; that’ a man) whom I, Anew to be engaged—but 
how shall I tell your. If you know, it already, as suvely: 
you must, I may be spared. a 

“ You mean,’ answered Elinor, iit forced almnness, 
“Mr, Willoughby’ Ss marriage with, Miss Grey. Yes; we 
do know it all. This seems to, have; been! a day of) gen- 
eral elucidation, for this, very morning first unfolded it 
to» us.) Mr. Willoughby is unfathomable)! Where did! 
yourhear it ?”’ 

“In .astationer’s shop i in ‘Pall Mall, town T had. busi: 
ness. Two ladies. were: waiting for their. ‘carriage, and: 
one of them was giving the other an) account, of the 
intended match;in a voice so little attempting conceal- 
ment that it was.impossible for me not to hear all: The 
name of Willoughby, John, Willoughby, frequently. re-| 
peated, first caught my attention; and what followed: 
was a positive assertion that everything was now finally: 
settled respecting his: marriage with Miss Grey: at.was) 
no longer to be a secret ; it would: take place even within | 
a few weeks,—with many particulars of preparations and 
other matters..;.One: thing especially 1 remember, be-: 
cause it served to identify the man still more. ».As,soon 
as the ceremony:was) over, they were to go,to Combe 
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Magna, his seat in Somersetshire. My astonishment !— 
but it would be impossible to describe, what I felt. The 
communicative lady, I learned on inquiry—for I stayed 
in the shop till they were gone—wasia Mrs,’ Ellison;:and 
that, as Ihave been since informed, is the name of Miss 
Grey’ s guardian.” 

“Tt is.) But have you likewise fidardh viet Miss Grey 
has fifty thousand’ pounds? In that; if: in anything, 
we may find an‘explanation:”’ 

“Tt may? be soi: But: Willoughby is: cekpujle at least 
I think He stopped» a moment, then’ added; in 
a voice which’ seemed. to distrust itself, a And your 
sister—how did she ie 

“Her sufferings have been: very severe; I have only 
to hope ‘that they may be proportionably ‘short. It has 
been—it’ is—a°most cruel’ affliction. Till) yesterday; I 
believe, she never doubted his regard;;:and even now, 
a ac I am-almost convinced thatche never was 


really attached ‘to her. «Heshas.ibeen very deceitful! 
dy in some points there seems \a/hardness of heart 

racut him,” 

Cec Ah!” ~said’ Colonel Brandon, “there is, indeed 
€s}t your sister’ does not—H think: you said $0—-she does 
t consider it quite as you do ?”? 

17" You know her disposition, and may believe how 

- erly she would still justify him if she could.” | : 

_|He made no: answer ;) and soon: afterwards, by the 
moval of the ‘tea-things and» the arrangement of the 
td ‘parties, the subject’ was necessarily dropped. : Mrs. 
nnings, who had watched them with pleasure while 

fey ‘were talking, and who expected to see the effect 
f Miss Dashwood’s communication:in' ‘such an instan- 
laneous gaiety’on Colonel Brandon’s side ias'might have 
ecome'a ‘man inthe bloom»of ‘youth, of ‘hope, and 
co saw him; with amazement, remain the whole 
vening more serious and thoughtful than usual. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


From a night of more sleep than she had expected 
Marianne awoke the next morning to the same con- 
sciousness of misery in which she had closed. her eyes. 
Elinor encouraged her as much as possible to talk of 
what she felt ; and before breakfast was ready they had 
gone through the subject again and again, with the 
same steady conviction and affectionate counsel on 
Elinor’s side, the same impetuous feelings and varying 
opinions on Marianne’s, as before. Sometimes she could 
believe Willoughby to be as unfortunate and \as inno- 
cent as herself, and at others lost every consolation in 
the impossibility of acquitting him. At one meaner 
she was absolutely indifferent to the observation. of al 
the world, at another she would seclude herself \from 
it for ever, and at a third could resist. it with energy. 
In one thing, however, she was uniform when it same 
to the point—in avoiding, where it was possible, \ the 
presence of Mrs. Jennings, and in a determined. silysce 
when obliged to endure it. Her heart was hardetyec 
against the belief of Mrs. Jennings’s entering into se) 
sorrows with any compassion. | 45 3 
“No, no, no, it cannot be,” she cried; ‘‘she cann@ 
feel. Her kindness is not sympathy; her good-natur’ 
is not tenderness. All that she wants is gossip; ani 
she only likes me now because I supply it.” \ 
Elinor had not needed this to be! assured of the in 
justice to which her sister was often led in her opinio1 
of others, by the irritable refinement of her own mind 
and the too great importance placed by her on the deli 
cacies of a strong sensibility and the graces of a polishec 
manner. Like half the rest of the world, if more: tha 
half there be that are clever and’ good, Marianne, wit! 
excellent abilities and an excellent, disposition, wa 
neither reasonable nor candid. She expected from othe 
people the same opinions and feelings as her own, an 
she judged of their motives by the immediate effect ¢ 
their actions on herself. Thus a circumstance occurre’ 
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while the sisters were together in their own room after 
breakfast, which sank the heart of Mrs. Jennings still 
lower in her estimation; because, through her own 
weakness, it chanced to prove a source of fresh pain 
to herself, though Mrs. Jennings was governed in it by 
an impulse of the utmost good will. 

With a letter in her outstretched hand, and counte- 
nance gaily smiling, from the persuasion of bringing 
comfort, she entered their room, saying,— 

“Now, my dear, I bring you something that I am 
sure will do you good.” 

Marianne heard enough. In one moment her imagina- 
tion placed before her a letter from Willoughby, full of 
tenderness and contrition, explanatory of all that had 
passed, satisfactory, convincing ; and instantly followed 
by Willoughby himself, rushing eagerly into the room, 
to enforce at her feet, by the eloquence of his eyes, the 
assurances of his letter. The work of one moment was 
destroyed by the next. The handwriting of her mother, 
never till then unwelcome, was before her; and in the 
acuteness of the disappointment which followed such an 
ecstasy of more than hope, she felt as if; till that instant, 
she had never suffered. 

The cruelty of Mrs. Jennings no language, within her 
reach in her moments of happiest eloquence, could have 
expressed ; and now she could reproach her only by the 
tears which streamed from her eyes with passionate 
violence—a' reproach, however, so entirely lost on its 
object, that, after many expressions of pity, she with- 
drew, still referring her to the letter for comfort. But 
the letter, when she was calm‘enough to read it, brought 
little comfort. Willoughby filled every page. Her 
mother, still confident of their engagement, and rely- 
ing as warmly as ever on his. constancy, had only been 
roused by Elinor’s application to entreat from Marianne 
greater openness towards them: both; and this with 
such tenderness towards her, such affection for Will- 
oughby, and such a conviction of their future happiness 
in each other, that she wept with agony through the 
whole of it. . . 
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All her, impatience to’ be at home.again now returned ; 
her mother was dearer to her than ever—dearer through 
the very excess of her mistaken confidence in Willoughby 
and she was wildly urgent to be gone. Elinor, unable 
herself to determine whether it were better for Marianne 
to be in London or at Barton, offered no counsel of her 
own, except of patience,’ till. their mother’s wishes could 
be known; and at length she obtained her sister's con- 
sent to wait for that. knowledge. ) | 

Mrs. Jennings left. them earlier than usual, for she 
could not be easy till the Middletons and Palmers, were 
able to grieve as much.as herself; and positively refusing 
Elinor’s offered attendance,)went out alone for the zest 
of the morning. Elinor, with a very heavy heart, aware 
of thé pain she was going to communicate, and percelv- 
ing; by Marianne’s letter, how ill she had succeeded in 
laying any foundation for it, then sat down, to write her 
mother an account,of what had passed, and, entreat her 
directions for, the future; -while Marianne, who .came 
into the drawing-room on, Mrs. Jennings’s. going away, 
remained fixed at the. table where Elinor wrote, watch- 
ing the advancement of her. pen, grieving over her for 
the hardship of such a task, and, grieving, still more 
fondly over its effect on her, mother.) 


‘In this manner they had continued, about a,quarter of 
an hour, when’ Marianne, whose nerves could not. then 
bear any sudden noise, was startled bya rap at the door. 

“ Who can this be 2”’ :cried Elinor...“ So,early too! 
I thought we had. been safe.” fer 74 +55 

Marianne moved to: the window. 9.55 4 | : 

“ It 4s Colonel.Brandon !.”..said she, with vexation, 
“ We are never safe from him.” 9.9) Hotties 2b 

« He will not:come in, as Mrs. Jennings is from home.” 

‘“‘T will not trust to ¢hat,”’ retreating to her own room. 
“4 man who has nothing to do with his own. time has 
no conscience in his intrusion on, that of others.’ 
| The event: proved her: conjecture right, though it was 
founded on injustice and, error : for Colonel Brandon did 
come ini;and Elinor,’ who; was convinced that solicitude 
for Marianne brought him thither, and who. saw, thaé 
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solicitude in his disturbed and: mélancholy look, ‘and in 
his anxious. though brief inquiry after her, could: not 
forgive her’sister for esteeming him so lightly. 

‘“I met Mrs. Jennings in Bond Street,” said he, after 
the first salutation, “and she encouraged me to come 
on; and I was the more easily encouraged, because I 
thought it probable that I might find you alone, which 
I was very desirous of doing. My object—my wish— 
my sole wish in: desiring it—I; hope, I believe it is—is 
to bea means of giving comfort; no, I must not say 
comfort—not present comfort—but conviction, lasting 
conviction, to your sister’s: mind. My regard for her, 
for yourself, for» your’ mother—will you allow me ‘to 
prove'it by relating some circumstances which nothing 
but a very sincere regard—nothing but an earnest desire 
of being useful—I think I am justified—though where 
so many hours have been spent in convincing myself 
that I am right, is there not Some reason to fear I may 
be wrong?’ He stopped. 

“ Tunderstand: you,” said Elinor. “ You have some- 
thing to tell me of Mr. Willoughby that will open his 
character further., Your telling it will be the greatest 
act of friendship’ that can be shown Marianne, My 
gratitude will be ensured immediately by any informa- 
tion tending to that end, and hers must be gained by it 
in time. Pray, pray, let me hear it.” 

“ You shall; sand, to be brief} when I quitted Barton 
last October—but. this will give you no idea—I must 
go further back... You will find me a very awkward 
narrator, Miss Dashwood;. I hardly know ;where. to 
begin. A short account of myself, I believe, will be 
necessary, and it shall be a short one. On such a sub- 
ject,” sighing heavily, “I can have little temptation to 
be: diffuse.” 

He stopped a neon eid ne reflection, and then, with 
another sigh, went/on, 

* Yow have’ probably entirely forgotten a conversa- 
tion—(it is not. to be supposed that it. could make any 
impression on you)—a conversation between us one even- 
ing at Barton Park—it was the evening of a dance—in 
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which I alluded to a lady I had once known, as resem- 
bling, in some measure, your sister Marianne.” 

“Indeed,” answered Elinor, “(I have not forgotten 
it”’ He looked pleased by this: remembrance, and 
added,— a 

“Tf I am not deceived by the uncertainty, the par- 
tiality of tender recollection, there 1s a very strong re- 
semblance between them, as well in mind as person— 
the same warmth of heart, the same eagerness of fancy 
and spirits. This lady was one of my nearest relations, 
an orphan from her infancy, and under the guardianship 
of my father. Our ages were nearly the same, and from 
our earliest years we were playfellows and friends. I 
cannot remember the time when I did not love Eliza ; 
and my affection for her, as we grew up, was such as, 
perhaps, judging from my present forlorn and cheerless 
eravity, you might think me incapable of having ever 
felt. Hers for me was, I believe,:fervent as the attach- 
ment of your sister to Mr. Willoughby, and it was, though 
from a different cause, no less unfortunate. At’ seven- 
teen she was lost to me for ever. She was married— 
married against her inclination—to my brother. Her 
fortune was large, and our family estate much encum- 
bered. And this, I fear, is all that can be said for the 
conduct of one who was at once her uncle and guardian. 
My brother did not deserve her; he did not even love 
her. I had hoped that her regard for me would support 
her under any difficulty, and for some time it did; but: 
at last the misery of her situation—for she experienced’ 
great unkindness—overcame all her resolution, and though 
she had promised me that nothing But how blindly 
I relate! I have never told you how this was brought 
on. We were within a few hours of eloping together 
for Scotland. The treachery, or the folly, of my cousin’s 
maid betrayed ‘us. I was banished to the house of a 
relation far distant, and she was aliowed no liberty, no 
society, no amusement, till my father’s point was gained. 
I had depended on her fortitude too far, and the blow 
was a severe one; but had her marriage been happy, 
so young as I then was, a few months must have recon 
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ciled me to it, or at least I should not have now to lament 
it. This, however, was not the case. My brother had 
no regard for her; his pleasures were not what they 
ought to have been, and from the first he treated her 
unkindly. The consequence of this, upon a mind’ so 
young, so lively, so inexperienced as Mrs. Brandon’s, 
was but too natural. She resigned herself at first to all 
the misery of her situation; and happy had it been if 
she had not lived to overcome those regrets which the 
remembrance of me occasioned. But can we wonder 
that, with such a husband to provoke inconstancy, and 
without a friend to advise or restrain her (for my father 
lived only a few months after their marriage, and I was 
with my regiment in the East Indies), she should fall ? 
‘Had I remained in England, perhaps—but I meant to 
promote the happiness of both by removing from her 
for years, and for that purpose had procured my ex- 
change. The shock which her marriage had given me,” 
he continued, in a voice of great agitation, ‘was of 
trifling weight—was nothing to what I felt when I heard 
about two years afterwards, of her divorce. It was that 
which threw this gloom—even now the recollection of 
what I suffered 
He could say no more, and rising hastily, walked for 
‘a few minutes about the room. Elinor, affected by his 
relation, and still more by his distress, could not speak. 
He saw her concern, and coming to her, took her hand, 
‘pressed it, and kissed it with grateful respect. A few 
iminutes more of silent exertion enabled him to proceed 
‘with composure. 
“Tt was nearly three years aftet this unhappy period 
‘before I returned to England. My first care, when I 
‘did arrive, was, of course, to seek for her; but the 
search was as fruitless as it was melancholy. I could 
not trace her beyond her first seducer, and there was 
every reason to fear that she had removed from him 
only to sink deeper in a life of'sin. Her legal allow- 
ance was not adequate to her fortune, nor sufficient for 
her comfortable maintenance; and I learned from my 
‘brother that the power of receiving it had been made 
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over some months before to another person. He imagined; 
and calmly could he;imagine: it, that her extravagance, 
and consequent distress, had obliged her to dispose of 
it for somes immediate relief.),. At last, however, and 
after _I-had been six) months in: England, I did. find her. 
Regard for a former servant. of my own, who ‘had: since 
fallen into misfortune, carried me to: visit him: ino a 
sponging-house, where he was confined for debt; and 
there, in the same house, under avsimilar confinement, 
was my unfortunate sister. So altered—so faded—worn 
down by acute suffering of every! kind! hardly could I 
believe the melancholy and sickly figure before me: to 
be the remains of the, lovely, blooming, healthful. girl 
on whom I had once; doted: » What) I..endured: in: so 
beholding her—but I have no-right to wound your feel- 
ings by attempting to describe it; I have» pained you 
too much already. . That she was, to:all appearance, in 
the last stage of a consumption was—yes, in such a 
situation it was my greatest comfort. Life. could do 
nothing for her, beyond giving time fora better prepara- 
tion for death; and that was given.) I-saw her placed 
in comfortable lodgings, and under! proper attendants; 
I visited her every day during the rest of her short: hfe; 
Iwas with her in her last moments?’>) 962 [vuon 9) 

Again he stopped to recover himself; and Elinor spoke. 
her feelings in an exclamation of tender concern at the: 
fate of his unfortunate friend. gotten dw Hy 

‘“Your sister, I hope, cannot be offended,” said he, 
‘by the resemblance I have fancied. between her and. 
my poor disgraced relation. Their fates, their fortunes, 
cannot be the same; and had. the: natural sweet dis- 
position of the one been guarded by’a firmer mind or 
a happier marriage, she might. have,been, all that, you 
will live to see the other.be: -But to)what does all, this 
lead ?,. 1 seem to have been distressing you for: noth- 
ing. . Ah, Miss,,Dashwood, a. subject such as, this— 
untouched, for. fourteen years—it is dangerous to, handle 
it at all! I will be more collected—more concise. She 
left to.my care her only child, a little girl, the offspring 
of her first guilty connection, who was then about, three 
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years old. She loved the child, and had always kept it 
with her. It was a valued, a precious: trust to me; 
and gladly would I have discharged it in the strictest 
sense, by watching» over her education myself, had the 
nature of our situations allowed it. But I had no family, 
no: home ; and my little Eliza was therefore placed at 
school. I saw her there whenever I could; and aftér 
the death of my brother (which happened about: five 
years ago, and which left’ to me the possession of the 
family property) she frequently visited me at Delaford. 
I called her a distant relation ; but I am well:aware that 
I have in general been suspected of a much nearer con- 
nection with her. It is now three years ago (she had 
just reached her fourteenth year) that I removed her 
from school, to: place her: under the care of a very ‘re- 
ispectable woman residing in' Dorsetshire, who had the 
‘charge of four or five other girls of about the same time 
of life; and for two years I. had every reason to ‘be 
pleased with her situation.» But last February, almost 
‘a twelvemonth back, she suddenly disappeared. I. had 
allowed her (imprudently, as it) has since turned out), 
at her earnest desire, to go to Bath ‘with one of. her 
young friends, who was attending her father there for 
s health. I knew him to be'a very good sort of man, 
ake I» thought) well’ of his’ daughter—better than she 
‘deserved ;' for, with a most ‘obstinate and ill-judged 
secrecy, she would: tell) nothing, would. give no clue, 
though she certainly knew all. He, her father, a well- 
meaning but not'a quick-sighted man, could really, I 
believe, give no information ; for he had been generally 
confined to the house, while: the girls were ranging over 
the town, and making what acquaintance they chose ; 
and he tried to convince me, as thoroughly as he was 
convinced himself, of his daughter’s being entirely un- 
concerned in the business. ‘In short, I could learn noth- 
ing but that she was gone; all the rest, for eight long 
}months, was left to conjecture. What I thought, what 
\l feared, may be imagined; and what I suffered too.” 
|“ Good heavens!’’) cried Elinor, “‘ could it be—could 
| Willoughby . | [09° 9 
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“The first news that reached me of her,’ he con. 
tinued, ‘“‘came in a letter from herself last October. 
It was forwarded to me from Delaford, and I received 
it on the very morning of our intended party to Whit- 
well; and this was the reason of my leaving Barton so 
suddenly, which I am sure must at the time have ap- 
peared strange to everybody, and which I believe gave 
offence to some. Little did Mr. Willoughby imagine, 
I suppose, when his looks censured me for incivility in 
breaking up the party, that I was called away to the 
relief of one whom ‘he had made poor and miserable ; 
but had he known it, what would it have availed ? 
Would he have been less gay or less happy in the smiles 
of your sister? No; he had already done that which no 
man who can feel for another would do. He had left 
the girl whose youth and innocence he had seduced in 
a situation of the utmost distress, with no creditable 
home, no help, no friends, ignorant of his address ! He 
had left her, promising to return; he neither returned, 
nor wrote, nor relieved her.” | wisw 

‘This is beyond everything !’’ exclaimed Elinor. 

‘‘His character is now before you—expensive, ‘dissi- 
pated, and worse than both. Knowing all this, as I 
have now known it many weeks, guess what I must 
have felt on seeing your sister as fond of him as ever, 
and on being assured that she was to marry him; guess 
what I must have felt for all your sakes... When I came 
to you last week and found you alone, I came deter- 
mined to know the truth, though irresolute what to 
do when it was known. My behaviour must have 
seemed strange to you then; but now you will com- 
prehend it. To suffer you all to be so deceived — to 
see your sister—but what could I do? I had no hope 
of interfering with success; and sometimes I thought 
your sister’s influence might yet reclaim him. But now, 
after such dishonourable usage, who can tell what were 
his designs on her? Whatever they may have been, 
however, she may now, and hereafter she doubtless will, 
turn with gratitude towards her own condition, when 
she compares it with that of my poor Eliza; when she 
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considers the wretched and hopeless situation of this 
poor girl, and pictures her to herself with an affection 
for him as strong, still as strong as her own, and with 
a mind tormented by self-reproach, which must attend 
her through life. Surely this comparison must have 
its use with her. She will feel her own sufferings to be 
nothing: they proceed from no misconduct, and can 
bring no disgrace. On the contrary, every friend must 
be made still more her friend by them. Concern for 
her unhappiness, and respect for her fortitude under it, 
“must strengthen every attachment. Use your own dis- 
cretion, however, in communicating to her what I have 
told you. You must know best what will be its effect ; 
‘but had I not seriously and from my heart believed it 
| might be of service, might lessen her regrets, I would not 
‘have suffered myself to trouble you with this account 
of my family afflictions—with a recital which may seem 
‘to have been intended to raise myself at the expense of 
others.” 

Elinor’s thanks followed this speech with grateful 
earnestness ; attended, too, with the assurance of her 
expecting material advantage to Marianne from the com- 
munication of what had passed. 

‘“T have been more pained,’ said she, ‘ by her en- 
deavours to acquit him than by all the rest; for it 
irritates her mind more than the most perfect convic- 
tion of his unworthiness can do. Now, though at first 
she will suffer much, I am sure she will soon become 
‘easier. Have you,” she continued, after a short silence, 
‘ever seen Mr. Willoughby since you left him at 
Barton ?” 

“Yes,” he replied gravely, ““ once I have: one meeting 
\was unavoidable.” 

Elinor, startled by his manner, looked at him anxiously, 
saying,— 

“What ! have you met him to 

“T could meet him in no other way. Eliza had con- 
fessed to me, though most reluctantly, the name of her 
lover; and when he returned to town, which was within 
a fortnight after myself, we met by appointment— he 
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to defend,’ I to —punish his» conduct, We -returned 
unwounded, and the meeting, therefore, :never » got 
abroad.”’ sf ite ta} é 
Elinor sighed over the fancied necessityof \this, but 
to a man and a soldier she presumed not to :censure its: 
‘“Such,”’ said Colonel Brandon, after:a pause,‘ has 
been the unhappy ‘resemblance. between the fate) of 
mother and daughter; and so imperfectly have I dis- 
charged my trust.” 12 eben, sd 
‘““Ts she still in town ?” an, ba ayatarersvetvee 
““No; as soon as she recovered from her lying+in-for 
I found’ her near her delivery-I removed» her and her 
child into the country, and there she;remains.” joy 
Recollecting, soon afterwards, that: he was probably 
dividing Elinor from her sister} he put an ‘end to»his 
visit, oreceiving from her again) the: same grateful /ac- 
knowledgments, and leaving her full' of compassion and 
esteem for him.?s |isey | bobuetat aesd.evedios. 


~ CHAPTER XXXII. . cet Ne 
WueEn the particulars of this conversatiom were nepeated 
by Miss Dashwood to her’ sister, ‘as they very:soon) were, 
their effect on her was not entirely suchas the former 
had hoped to see.' “Not that 'Marianne appeared: to, dis- 
trust the truth of any part of it, for:she listened to it all 
with the most steady and submissive. attention, made 
neither objection nor remark, attempted no vindication 
of Willoughby, and seemed: to show by: her tears that 
she felt it to be impossible. But though this behaviour 
assured Elinor that the conviction of his guilt was carried 
home:to her mind, though she saw, with satisfaction the 
effect of it in her no longer avoiding’ Colonel,Brandon 
when he called; in herospeaking to him, even ivoluntarily 
speaking, with a kind of compassionate respect,,and 
though she saw her. spirits: less, violently arritated /than 
before, she ‘did not.see;'her Jess wretched. ) Her mind 
did become: settled); but:its was settledoin a gloomy, de: 
jection? She felt the loss of Wailloughby’s character. yet 
more’ ‘heavily than she hadfelt»the: loss | of | his cheart; 
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his seduction and desertion of Miss Williams, tne misery 
of tha? poor girl, and the doubt of what his designs 
might/once have been on herself, preyed altogether so 
much on her spirits, that she could not bring herself to 
speak of what she felt even to Elinor; and brooding 
over her sorrows in silence gave more pain to her sister 
than could have been communicated by the most open 
and most frequent confession of them. 

To give the feelings or the language of Mrs. Dashwood 
on receiving and answering Elinor’s letter would be only 
to give a repetition of what her daughters had already 
felt.and said—of a disappointment hardly less painful 
than Marianne’s, and an indignation even greater than 
Elinor’s. Long letters from her, quickly succeeding each 
other, arrived to tell all that she suffered and thought ; 
to express her anxious solicitude for Marianne, and en- 
treat she would bear up. with fortitude under this mis- 
fortune. Bad, indeed, must the nature of Marianne’s 
affi.ction be when her mother could talk of fortitude! 
mortifying and humiliating must be the origin of those 
regrets which she could wish her not to indulge. 

Against the interest of her own individual comfort, 
Mrs. Dashwood had determined that it would be better 
for Marianne to be anywhere at that time than at 
Barton, where everything within her view would be 
bringing back the past in the strongest and most afflict- 
ing manner, by constantly placing Willoughby before her, 
such as she had always seen him there. She recom- 
mended it to her daughters, therefore, by all means 
not to shorten their visit to Mrs. Jennings, the length of 
which, though never exactly fixed, had been expected 
by all to comprise at least five or six weeks. A variety 
of occupations, of objects, and of company, which could 
not be procured at Barton, would be inevitable there, 
and might yet, she hoped, cheat Marianne at times 
into some interest beyond herself, and even into some 
ainusement, much as the idea of both might now be 
spurned by her. 

From all danger of seeing Willoughby again her mother 
considered her to be at least equally safe in town as in 
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; 
the country, since his acquaintance must now be dropped 
by all who called themselves her friends.. Desiga,.could 
never bring them in-each other's way; negligence could 
never leave them’ exposed toa surprise ; and chance had 
less in its favourcin the crowd of London. than -even 
in the retirement of Barton, where it might, force him 
before her while paying that. visit. at) Allenham on, his 
marriage, which Mrs. Dashwood, from foreseeing.at, first 
as a probable event, had brought, herself to expect as a 
certain one: : ape ‘ 
She had yet another reason: for wishing her children to 
remain where they were. A letter from her. son-in-law 
had told her that he and his wife were to be in town 
before the middle of February, and she judged it. right 
that they should sometimes see their’ brother. ; 
Marianne had promised. to, be: guided by her mother’s 
opinion, and she submitted to it, therefore, without. oppo- 
sition, though it proved perfectly different from what, she 
wished and expected, though she felt it to.be ,entirely 
wrong, formed on mistaken grounds; and, that; by re- 
quiring her longer) continuance, in|! London, it deprived 
her of the only possible alleviation of her wretchedness, 
the personal sympathy of her mother, and.doomed her | 
to such society and’ such scenes as. must prevent her/ever 
knowing a moment’s rest. hy 7 
But it was a matter of great consolation to her. that 
what brought evil to herself would bring good, to her 
sister; and Elinor, on the other hand, suspecting that 
it would not be in her power to avoid Edward entirely, 
comforted herself by thinking) that, though. their longer 
stay would therefore militate against. her own happiness, 
it would. be better» for, Marianne than an immediate re- 
turn into Devonshire. | TOULGA | 
Her carefulness in guarding her’ sister from. ever, hear- 
ing Willoughby’s name mentioned was not thrown away. 
Marianne, though without knowing it herself, reaped. all 
its advantage; for neither Mrs. Jennings, nor Sir, John, 
nor even Mrs. Palmer herself, ever spoke, of him, before 
her. Elinor wished’ that the same. forbearance. could 
have extended towards herself, but that was impossible, 
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and sh¢ was obliged’ to listen, day after day, to the in- 
dignatjon of them all. 

Sir John could not have thought it possible. “" A ‘man 
of whom he had always had such reason to think well! 
Such a good-natured fellow !) He did not believe there 
was a bolder rider in England!) It was an unaccount- 
able business... He wished him at the devil with all his 
heart!» He would not speak ‘another: word to him, meet 
him where he might, for all the: world —no, not if it 
were to be by the’ side of Barton ‘covert, and ‘they were 
kept waiting for two hours) together. Such a scoundrel 
of a fellow! such a deceitful dog! It was only the last 
time they met that he had. offered him one of Folly’s 
puppies, and this was the end of it!” 

Mrs. Palmer, in her way, was equally angry. “ She 
was determined to drop his acquaintance immediately, 
and she was very thankful that she had never been ac- 
quainted with him at all. She wished with all her heart 
Combe Magna was not so near Cleveland; but it did 
not signify, for it was a great deal too far off to visit : 
she hated him-so much that:she was resolved never to 
mention his name again, and she should tell everybody 
she saw how good-for-nothing he was.’ 

The rest of Mrs. Palmer’s sympathy was shown in 
procuring all: the particulars in her power of the ap- 
proaching marriage, and communicating them to Elinor. 
She could soon tell at what coachmaker’s the new car- 
riage was building, by what painter Mr. Willoughby’s 
portrait was drawn, and at what warehouse Miss Grey’s 
clothes might be seen. 

‘The calm and polite unconcern of Lady Middleton on 
the occasion was a happy relief to Elinor’s spirits, op- 
pressed as they often were by the clamorous kindness 
of the others.. It was a great comfort to her to be sure 
of exciting no interest in one person: at least among their 
circle of friends; a great comfort:to know that there 
was one who would meet her without feeling any curi- 
osity after particulars, or any anxiety for her’ sister’s 
health: | 

Every qualification is raised at times, by the circum- 
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stances of the moment, to.more’ than its real: value; | 
and she was sometimes worried down by officious:con- | 
dolence to rate good-breeding as more indispensable to | 
comfort than good-nature. : 
Lady Middleton expressed her sense of the affair about — 
once every day, or twice, if the subject occurred very > 
often, by saying, “It is very shocking indeed!” and 
by the means of this continual though gentle vent was 
able not only to see the: Miss: Dashwoods, fromthe: first, — 
without the smallest emotion, but very soon to see them 
without recollecting. a word of the matter; and: having 
thus supported. the dignity of her own sex, and spoken 
her decided censure of what was wrong in the other; 
she thought herself at liberty to attend to the interest 
of her own assemblies, and therefore determined (though 
rather against the opinion of Sir John), as Mrs. Will- 
oughby would at once be .a'woman of elegance and for- 
tune, to leave her card with her as soon as she married. 
Colonel Brandon’s delicate, unobtrusive inquifies were 
never unwelcome to Miss Dashwood.’ He had abun- 
dantly earned the privilege of intimate discussion of 
her sister’s disappointment, by the friendly zeal ‘with 
which he had endeavoured to soften it, and they always 
conversed with confidence. His chief reward for the 
painful exertion of disclosing past sorrows and present 
humiliations was given in the pitying eye with which 
Marianne sometimes observed him, and the gentleness 
of her voice, whenever (though it did not! often happen) 
she was obliged, or could oblige herself, to speak to him. 
These assured him that his exertion had produced an 
increase of good-will towards himself, and these gave 
Elinor hopes of its being further augmented hereafter ; 
but Mrs. Jennings, who knew. nothing of ali this, who 
knew only that the colonel continued as grave asoever, 
and that she could neither prevail on him to make the 
offer himself, nor commission! her to make it for him; 
began, at the end of two days, to think that, instead 
of midsummer, they would not be married till Michael- 
mas, and by the end of a week that it would not \be 
a match at all. The good understanding between the 
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colonel and Miss Dashwood seemed rather to declare 
that the honours of the mulberry’ tree, the canal, and 
the yew arbour would all be made over to her; and 
Mrs. Jennings had, for some time, ceased to think at 
all of Mr. Ferrars. 

Early in February, within a fortnight from the receipt 
of Willoughby’s letter, Elinor had the painful office of 
informing her sister that he was married. She had 
taken care to have the intelligence conveyed to her- 
self as soon as it’ was known that the ceremony was 
over, as she was desirous that Marianne should not 
receive the first notice of it ‘from the public papers, 
which she saw her eagerly examining every morning. 

She received the news with resolute composure—made 
no observation on it, and at first shed no tears; but 
after a short time they would burst out, and for the 
rest of the day she was in a state hardly less pitiable 
than when she first learned to expect the event. 

The Willoughbys left town as soon as they were 
married; and Elinor now hoped, as there could be 
no danger of her seeing either of them, to prevail on 
her sister, who had never yet left the house since the 
blow first fell, to go out again, by degrees, as she had 
done before. 

About this time the two Miss Steeles, lately arrived 
at their cousin’s house in Bartlett’s Buildings, Holborn, 
presented themselves again before their more grand re- 
lations in Conduit and Berkeley Street, and were wel- 
- comed by them all with great cordiality. 

Elinor only was sorry to see them. Their presence 
always gave her pain, and she hardly knew how to make 
a very gracious return to the overpowering delight of 
Lucy in finding her stil in town. 

“T should have been quite disappointed if I had not 
found you here s#i/l,” said she repeatedly, with a strong 
emphasis on the word. “But I always thought 1 
should. 1 was almost sure you would not leave London 
yet awhile, though you told me, you know, at Barton, 
that you should not stay above a month. But I thought 
at the time that you would most likely change your 
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mind when it camé to the point: It would have been 
such a great pity to’‘have went away before your brother 
and sister came.» And now, to be: sure, you willbe: in 
no hurry to be gone... I'am-amazingly glad you did not 
keep to your word.” 

Elinor perfectly understood her,-and was epee ia use 
all her self- command to make it appear that she did not, 

“Well, my dear,” ‘said Mrs. Jeninnates ” ‘and how did 
you travel ?” 

‘‘ Not in the stage, I assure you, replied Miss Steole; 
with quick exultation ; *‘ we came*post all the way, and 
had a very smart veh to attend us. Dr. Davies was 
coming to town, and so we thought we’d join’ him in 
a post-chaise ; and he behaved very genteelly, and ‘paid 
ten or twelve ‘shillings. more than: we did. a ) 

“Oh, oh!’ cried:Mrs. Jennings; “very pretty, in- 
deed! And the doctor is a single man, I warrant you.” 

“There, now,” said Miss Steele, affectedly simpering,; 

“ everybody laughs at meso about the doctor, and I 
cannot think why. My cousins:say they are sure 1 have 
made a conquest; but, for my part, I declare I never 
think about him from one hour’s end to another. ‘Lord ! 
here comes your beau, Nancy,’ my cousin said  t’other 
day, when she saw him crossing the street to the house. 

“My beau, indeed!’ said I;0°1 cannot think wikis you 
mean. The doctor is no beau of mine.’ ” 

“Ay, ay; that is very pretty talking ; but it ‘won’t do 
the doctor is the man, I see.’ | 

eNO, indeed ! LY replied her: cousin, with dftectokd ear- 
nestness, “and I :beg Vee will contradict it if you ever 
hear it talked of.” | 

Mrs. Jennings dieethy gave her the gratifying assur- 
ance that she certainly would not, and Nast HEotle was 
made completely happy. | 

‘‘T suppose you will go and stay. with youd brother 
and sister, Miss Dashwood, when they come to town,” 
said Lucy, returning, after a cessation’ h frostile hints, 
to the charge: | 

“No, I do not think we shall.’ 

“Oh yes, I dare say you will.” 
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Elinor would not humour her by further opposition. 

““ What a charming thing it is that Mrs. Dashwood can 
spare you both for so long a time together!” i 

‘Long a time, indeed!” interposed Mrs. Jennings. 
“Why, their visit is but just begun!” \ 

‘Lucy was silenced. 

‘‘T-am sorry we cannot ‘see your sister, Miss Dash- 
wood,” said Miss Steele! ‘I am sorry she is not well ;”’ 
for Marianne had left 'the room on their arrival. 

“You are very good. My sister will be equally sorry 
to miss the pleasure of seeing you; but she has been 
very much plagued lately with nervous headaches, which 
make her unfit for company or conversation.” 

“(Oh dear, that is a gréat pity! But such old friends 
as Lucy and me!—I think she might see us ; and I am — 
suré we would not speak a word.” | 

Elinor, with great civility, declined the proposal. Her 
sister was, perhaps, laid down upon the bed, or in her 
dressing-gown, and therefore not able to come to them. 

‘Oh, if that’s all,”’ cried’ Miss Steele, “ we can just as 
well go and see her.” 

Elinor began to find this’impertinence too much for 
her temper; but she was saved the trouble of checking 
it by Lucy’s sharp reprimand, which now, as on many 
occasions, though it did not give much sweetness to the 
manners of one sister, was of advantage in governing 
those of the other. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


AFTER some opposition, Marianne yielded to her sister’s 
entreaties, and consented to (go out: with her and Mrs. 
Jennings one morning for half an hour. ) She expressly 
conditioned, however, for paying no visits, and would 
do no more than accompany them ‘to Gray’s in Sack- 
ville Street, where Elinor was carrying on a negotiation 
for the exchange of a few old-fashioned jewels*’of her 
mother. 

When they stopped at the door, Mrs: Jennings recol- 
lected that there was a lady at, the other end of the 
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street on, whom she ought to call; and as she had no | 
business at Gray’s, it was resolved that while her young | 
friends transacted theirs she should pay her visit, and | 
return for them. | 

,On ascending the stairs, the Miss Dashwoods found so | 
many people befere them in the room, that there was | 
not a person at liberty to attend to their orders; and | 
they were obliged to wait. All that could: be done. was | 
to sit down at that end of the counter which seemed to | 
promise the quickest succession; one gentleman only | 
was standing there, and it is probable that Elinor was | 
_not without hopes of exciting his politeness to a quicker | 
dispatch. But the correctness of his eye, and the deli- | 
cacy of his state, proved to be beyond his politeness. | 
He was giving orders for a toothpick-case for. himself ; | 
and till its size, shape, and ornaments were determined— | 
all of which, after examining and debating for a quarter | 
of an hour over every toothpick-case in the shop, were | 
finally arranged by his. own inventive fancy—he had no_ 
leisure to bestow any other attention on the two ladies. 
than what was comprised in three or four very.broad | 
stares; a kind of notice which served to imprint on | 
Elinor the remembrance of a person and face of strong, 
natural, sterling insignificance, though adorned in. the! 
first style of fashion. Tiaie 

Marianne was spared from the troublesome feelings of | 
contempt and resentment, on this impertinent examina- | 
tion of their features, and on the puppyism of his manner 
in deciding on all the different horrors of the different. 
toothpick-cases presented to his inspection, by remaining 
unconscious of it all; for she was as well able to collect 
her thoughts within herself, and be as ignorant of what. 
was passing around her, in Mr. Gray’s shop as in. her | 
own bedroom. ci | 

At last the affair was decided. The ivory, the gold, 
and ‘the pearls all received their appointment ; and the. 
gentleman, having named the last day on which his ex- 
istence could be continued without the possession of the 
toothpick-case, drew on his gloves. with leisurely care, 
and bestowing another glance on the Miss Dashwocds, 
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but such a one as seemed rather to demand than ex- 
_press admiration, walked off with a happy air of real 
_ conceit and affected indifference. 

Elinor Jost no time in bringing her business forward, 
and was on the point of concluding it, when another 
gentleman presented himself at her side. She turned 
‘her eyes towards his face, and found him, with some 
_ surprise, to be her brother. 
|. Their affection and pleasure in meeting was just enough 
to make a very creditable appearance in Mr. Gray’s shop. 
_ John Dashwood was really far from being sorry to see his 
sisters again ; it rather gave them satisfaction ; and his 
inquiries after their mother were respectful and attentive. 
Elinor found that he and Fanny had been in town two 

days. 

“IT wished very much to'call upon you yesterday,” 
said he; “but it was impossible, for we were obliged to 
‘take Harry to see the wild beasts at Exeter Exchange : 
and we spent the rest of the day with Mrs. Ferrars. 

Harry was vastly pleased. Zhis morning I had fully 
‘intended to call on you, if I could possibly find a spare 
half-hour; but one has always so much to do on first 

coming to town. I am come here to bespeak Fanny a 

seal. But to-morrow I think I shall certainly be able 
‘to call in Berkeley Street, and be introduced to your 
friend Mrs. Jennings. I understand she is a woman of 
very good fortune. And the Middletons, too—you must 
‘introduce me to them. As my mother-in-law’s relations, 
I shall be happy to show them every respect. They are 
excellent neighbours to you in the country, I under- 
stand.” 

“Excellent, indeed. Their attention to our comfort, 
their friendliness in every particular, is more than I can 
express.”’ | 2 

“I-am extremely glad ito hear it, upon my word— 
extremely glad indeed. But so it ought to be: they 
are ‘people of large fortune; they are related to you, 
and every civility and accommodation that can serve to 
make your situation pleasant might be reasonably ex- 
pected. And so you are most comfortably ‘settled in 
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your: little) cottage; and’ want,,for2 nothing } ‘Edward 
brought us a most charming account of the: place »-the 
most complete thing of its:kind, he’ said, that, ever was, 
and you! all seeméd:to enjoy it beyond anything. + It\was 
a great satisfaction to us tochean it;;Lassure youriyy) 55 
Elinor did feel a little: ashamed lof her brother,| and 
was not sorry to!be spared the \necessity. of janswering 
him, by the arrival of Mrs...Jennings’s servant, ,»who 
came: to tell her that: his' mistress |waited for them at 
the door.: | ele is sldetibers yiov s o2lsmn 
Mr. Dashwood attended : theriicdownstairs, was |intro- 
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ducéd to: Mrs: Jennings: at’ the door! of:her carriage, and 
repeating his hope of being able to call onithem the next 
day, took leave. dvedasd bas 6d ted? bavot tonilh 
His visit was duly paid. He came with a pretence at 
anvapology from their sister-in-law: for not coming [too ; 
‘bat she was’sovmuch engaged iwith her mother! that 
really she’ had) no jleisure) for!;gommg anywhere.’’}{ Mrs; 
Jennings, however, assured him directly :that shesshould 
not) stand upon’ ceremony, for they were: all cousins, or 
something: like) itp andi shé ‘should pcertainly wait: on 
Mrs. John, Dashwood «very: sdon;sandabring’ her) sisters 
to yseer her. His! manners ctoothem, though, calm, were 
perfectly kind ; to! Mrs. Jennings, most attentively cival; 
and,/on Colonél Brandon’s: coming in,soom: after | himself; 
he eyed him with-a! curiosity: whicheseemed to ;say) that 
he; only wanted eto ‘know /him) to: be rich, to \beo equally 
civil to hams clo lO 1 2A” ee 03 99nbort ci 
After staying with them:half an:hour, he asked Elinor 
to walk with) himy to:/Conduit Streetiand: introducé| him 
to Sir John and Lady Middleton. The weather wasire- 
markably fine, and she | readily consented, As» soon’ as 
they' were out of the house his inquiries begam. i9i1) 10.1! 
“Who is Colonel Brandon ? Is he a man of fortune?” 
{Yes y he has) very good property im Dorsetshire.!’ 
of I am’ glad) of it.)’ He seéms .a» most |géntleman-like 
man; “and: I 'think, Elinor,: I:may congratulate; you <on 
thes prospect of) a very :respectable; establishment! an 
iife.’’ es9T 9d di insesolg noitsutie io0y salem 
ai “Meéjcbrother!towhat dosyouxmeam? be bil, .batooq 
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“He likes you. 1 observed him narrowly, and am 
convinced of it. What is the amount of his fortune?” 

‘““I believe about two thousand a year.’ 

‘“ Two thousand a year ?”’ and then wor king. himself up 
to a pitch of enthusiastic generosity, he added, “ Elinor, I 
wish with all. my! heart it were twice as much! for your 
sake.” 
““Indeed, I believe you,” replied Elinor ; ‘but D am 
very sure that Colonel Brandon ‘has not the smallest 
wish of marrying me.’ 

“You are mistaken; Elinor ; ‘you are very much mis- 
taken! A very ‘little trouble on your side secures him. 
Perhaps just at present he ‘may be undecided; ©the 
smallness of your fortuneomay make him’ hang back ; 
his friends may all-‘advise him against it. But some 
of ‘those little attentions'‘and encouragements | which 
ladies can’ so easily give will fix him.in spite of him- 
self. And there can be no reason why you should not 
try for him. It isnot to be supposed that: any prior 
attachment on your side—in short, you know, as to- 
an attachment of that kind, it‘is quite out) of the: ‘ques- 
tion; ‘the objections are insurmountable ; you have ‘too 
much sense not to see all. that. Colonel Brandon must 
be the‘man; and no civility ‘shall be wanting on° my 
part ‘to make him pleased with you and your family. 
It is a match that! must’ give universal satisfaction. © In 
short, it'is a kind of thing that,” lowering his voice to 
an important whisper, “will be exceedingly welcome to 
all parties.’ - Recollecting himself, however, he added, 
“That''is—I mean to’ say—your friends are all truly 
anxious to see’ you well settled; Fanny particularly, 
for she has your interest’ very much at heart, I assure 
you. And her mother,‘ too, Mrs. Ferrars, a very good- 
natured woman, I am sure it would give her great pleas- 
ure; she said as much the other day.” 

Elinor would not youchsafe any answer. 

“It would be something remarkable, now,” he ‘con- 
tinued, ‘ something droll) if Fanny should have a brother 
and I a sister settling at! the same time. And yet! itis 
not very unlikely.” 


”) 
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i Is Mr. Edward Ferrars,” said Elinor, with resolu- 
tion, ‘' going. to be married ay a 

“Tt is not actually settled, but there is such a thing 
in agitation. He has a most excellent mother. Mrs. 
Petiai with the utmost liberality, will: come: forward 
and settle on him a, thousand a year, if the match takes 
place. The lady is the Hon. Miss Morton, only daughter 
of the late Lord Morton, with thirty thousand pounds. 
A very desirable connection on both sides, and)I have 
not a doubt of its taking place in’ time, A» thousand a 
year is a great deal for a mother to give away—to make 
over for ever; but Mrs. Ferrars has.a noble spirit... To 
give you another instance of her liberality. The other 
day, aS soon as we came to town, aware that-money 
could not be very plenty with us’ just now, she put 
bank-notes into Fanny’s hands to the amount: of! two 
hundred pounds. And extremely acceptable; it is, for 
we must live at a great expense while we are here.” 

He paused for her assent and ceinpassions and she 
forced herself to say,— 

‘Your expenses both in town and country must: cer- 
tainly be considerable ;. but your income is a large one.’ 

“Not so large; I dare say, as many people suppose. 
{ do not mean to complain, however ; it is undoubtedly 
a comfortable one, and, I hope, will in time. be. better. 
The enclosure of Norland Common, now carrying on, is 
a most serious drain. And then I, have made a little 
purchase within this. half-year—East Kingham, Farm ; 
you must remember the place—where old Gibson. used 
to live. The land was so very desirable for me in every 
respect, so immediately adjoining my own property, that 
I felt it my duty to buy it. I could, not have answered 
it to my conscience ‘to let it fall into any other hands. 
A man must pay for his convenience, and it has. cost 
me a vast deal of money,’ 

“More than, you. think, it. really and intrinsically 
worth ? ”’ 

“Why, I hope not that.) I might have sold ‘it! again, 
the next day, for more than. I) gave. ; But, with regard 
to the purchase-money, I might have been very, unfor- 
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tunate indeed; for the stocks were at that time so low, 
that if I had not happened to have the necessary sum 
in my banker’s hands, I must have sold out to very 
great loss.” | 

Elinor could only smile. 

‘Other great and inevitable expenses, too, we have 
had on first: coming to Norland. Our respected father, 
as you well know, bequeathed all the Stanhill effects 
that remained at Norland (and very valuable they were) 
to your mother. Far be it from me to repine at his 
doing so; he had an undoubted right to dispose of his 
own property as he chose. But in consequence of it 
we have been obliged to make large purchases of linen, 
china, etc., to supply the place of what was taken away. 
You may guess, after all these expenses, how very far 
we must be from being rich, and how acceptable Mrs. 
Ferrars’s kindness is.” 

“Certainly,” said Elinor; “and, assisted by her liber- 
ality, I hope you may yet live to be in easy circum- 
stances.” 

“Another year or two may do much towards it,” he 
gravely replied; ‘‘ but, however, there is still a great 
deal to be done. There is not a stone laid of Fanny’s 
greenhouse, and nothing but the plan of the flower- 
garden marked out.” 

‘‘ Where is the greenhouse to be ?” 

“ Upon the knoll behind the house. The old walnut 
trees are all come down to make room for it. It will 
be a very fine object from many parts of the park ; and 
the flower-garden will slope down just before it, and be 
exceedingly pretty. Wevhave cleared away all the old 
thorns that grew in patches over the brow.” 

Elinor kept her concern and her censure to herself, 
and was very thankful that Marianne was not present 
to share the provocation. 

Having now said enough to make his poverty clear, 
and to do away the necessity of buying a pair of earrings 
for each of his sisters in his next visit at Gray’s, his 
thoughts took a cheerfuller turn, and he began to con- 
gratulate Elinor on having such a friend as Mrs. Jennings. 
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She seems a most: valuable. woman, indéed. »!Her 
house, her style of, living, all:sbespeak, an Eiceeding 
good income; | and it, is an acquaintance that: has not: 
only been of great use to you hitherto, but in-theiend 
may prove materially advantageous: Her inviting you 
to, town, is certainly,a vast thing :in>your favour} (and, 
indeed; it. speaks altogether 'so’’great.a regardiifor you 
that in all probability when: she dies: you will not, be 
forgotten.’} She must have a gréat deal to leave.’’io1 5+ 

f Nothing at all, I,should ratherisuppose }) for she has 
only her jointure, which will descend to her children.” | 

““But itis not) to: be imagined) that «she ‘lives: up;te 
her, income, Few ; people -of ;common, prudence swill’ do 
that; and whatever she savés she weal be: able to: dis- 
pose of.” 

“And do, you ‘not think it more: te ly that she: should 
leave it.jo her daughters than to us 2.” | 

‘Her daughters -aré) both exceedingly ‘well Tentried, 
and, therefore (I cannot: perceive, ithe ‘necessity of. her 
remembering them further; whereas, in my ‘opinion, 
by her; taking so, much: notice: of you, and, treating. you 
in. this kind of-way, she has given jyou a sort of claim on 
her future, consideration, which a conscientious woman 
would not disregard. .Nothing-can)be kinder than: her 
behaviour, and she can hardly do all this acini oe 
aware of the expectation’ she raises.’ | 

“But {she raises noné in'}those orhdst. A Adatttest ) In- 
deed, brother, ) your anxiety for: our welfare and a 
perity carries you too far.’ rt | 
ad Why; to:be sure,’ said! he; cofertioag to resatient fhicu 
self, ‘people have little, have: very little in their: power. 
But, my dear‘ Elinor, what is the matter with Marianne:? 
she looks very unwell, has: lost: her: colout, cia is’ meta 
quite thin. , Is she all ?.??)/ 

H ohe.is mot well ; she has had a nervous s complaint 
on her for several weeks.o) 

“I,am sorry for; that. | oAt ae time of she ain ythimes 
of an illness destroys the: bloom: for ever! | Hérs»has 
been a very short) one $1 She ‘was as handsome a: girl 
last September as any] ever:saw, and as likely to/attract 
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the men; There was:something in‘her style of beauty 
to please them particularly.;oloremember Fanny used 
toisay that she would marry*sooner) and better than 
you did, not but what she is exceedingly fond of you, 
but soit» happened to strike her.) She will be mistaken, 
however! »I question’ whether Marianne, now, will marry 
a man worth more than five or°six hundred a‘year at 
the utmost, and I am very much deceived if you do not 
do better. Dorsetshire! I know very little of Dorset- 
shire; but, my dear Elinor, I shall be exceedingly glad 
to know more of it, and°I think I can answer for your 
having Fanny and’ myself among the earliest and. best 
pléased of your visitors.""7 9fe Js) ° | 

Elinor tried very seriously to’convince him that there 
wasono likelihood of her marrying Colonel Brandon ; but 
it:was an expectation’of too much pleasure to! himself to 
be: relinguishéd,| arid he was: really resolved ‘on 'seeking 
an intimacy with that gentleman, and opromoting: the 
marriage by every possible attention, He had just com- 
punction- enough for having done nothing for his sisters 
himself; to: be exceedingly* anxious that) everybody: else 
should) ido!a great deal ;>.and ‘an° offer’ from Colonel 
Brandon, or’a legacy from) Mrs. Jennings; was the easiest 
means of atoning for his/own neglect. | 
\oThey ‘were lucky enough! to find’ Lady Middleton at 
home, and’ Sir John:icame in before their visit} ended: 
Abundance of civilities passed» onall sides Sir’ John 
was ready to|like anybody, and though Mr. 'Dashwood 
did not'seem to know ‘much about: horses, he soon) set 
him! dowm as a very! good-natured fellow: while Lady 
Middleton saw enough of fashion ‘in his) appearance to 
think his acquaintance worth having ; and Mr. Dash- 
wood went away delighted with both. 

‘‘T shall have a charming account’to carry to Fanny,” 
said he, as he; walked» back with his sister. “Lady 
Middleton is really: a\most elegant woman! ‘such a 
woman as’ I lam:sure Fanny will be glad to know. 
And Mrs... Jennings, too, ano'exceeding well-behaved 
woman, though not. so/elegant as her daughter. Your 
sister need not have any ‘scruple even of visiting her, 
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which, to say the truth, has been a little the case, and 
very naturally; for we only knew that Mrs. Jennings 
was the widow of a man who had got all his money 
in a ‘low way, and Fanny and Mrs. Ferrars were both 
strongly prepossessed that neither she nor her’ daughters 
were such kind of women as Fanny would like to associ- 
ate with. But now I can carry her a most satisfactory 
account of both, a 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Mrs. JoHN DasHwoop had so much confidence in her 
husband’s judgment that she waited the very next day 
both on Mrs. Jennings and her daughter; and her con-— 
fidence was rewarded by finding even the former, even : 
the woman with whom her sisters were staying, by no 
means unworthy of notice ; and as for Lady Middleton; shé 


found her one of the most charming women in the world, 

Lady Middleton was equally pleased with Mrs. Dash- 
wood. There was a kind of cold-hearted selfishness’ on 
both sides which mutually attracted them; and they 
sympathized with each other in an insipid propriety 
of demeanour, and:a general want of understanding. 


_The same manners, however, which recommended Mrs. 


John Dashwood to the good opinion of Lady Middleton 
did not suit the fancy of Mrs. Jennings; and! to: her she 
appeared nothing more than a little proud-looking 


woman, of uncordial address, who met her husband’s | 


sisters without any affection, and almost without having 
anything to say to them; for of the quarter of an hour 
bestowed on Berkeley Street she sat at least seven min- 
utes and a half in silence. pos: 2! 

Elinor wanted very much to’ know, though she did 


not choose to ask, whether Edward was then in town ; | 


but nothing would have induced Fanny voluntarily to 
mention his name before her, till: able to tell her that 
his marriage with Miss Morton was resolved on, or till 
her husband’s expectations on Colonel Brandon were 
answered, because she believed them still so very’ much 
attached to each other that they could not be too sedu: 


| 
| 
/ 
| 
’ 


| 
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lously divided in word and deed on every occasion. . The 
intelligence,» however, which she would: not give soon 
flowed: from another quarter. Lucy came very shortly 
to claim Elinor’s compassion on being unable to see 
Edward; though he had arrived. in town with Mr. and 
Mrs.\| Dashwood:» He dared, not come to Bartlett’s 
Buildings for fear of detection; and though their mutual 
impatience to meet: was not to be told, they could do 
nothing at present but write. 

. Edward. assured them himself of jhis, being in town, 
within a: very short :time, by twice: calling in Berkeley 
Street. . Twice was his card found on the table when 
they returned from their morning’s engagements. Elinor 
was pleased that he had) called; and still more pleased 
that:she had missed him. ioe] 

- The Dashwoods were ‘so. prodigiously delighted ‘with 
the Middletons that, though not much in the habit of 
giving | anything, they determined to: give them ja 
dinner; and soon after their acquaintance began,) in- 
vited them to dine in Harley Street, where they, had 
taken avery good house»for three. months. Their 
sisters and Mrs, Jennings: were invited likewise; and 
John Dashwood was careful to secure Colonel Brandon, 
who, always: glad to be where, the, Miss. Dashwoods 
were, received his eager civilities with some surprise, 
but much more pleasure. They were to, meet Mrs. 
Ferrars ;, but Elinor, could not learn;whether her, sons 
were to be of the party. The expectation of seeing her, 
however, was enough. to, make jher. interested in, the 
engagement ; for though she could now meet Edward’s 
mother without that strong anxiety, which had once 
promised to attend such:an introduction, though. she 
could now see her with perfect indifference, as to ,her 
opinion of herself, her desire »of| being in;company, with 
Mrs.\Ferrars, her curiosity ‘to know what she was like, 
wasfas lively as ever. | eye 

». The interest with which she thus anticipated the party 
was soon afterwards increased, more, powerfully than 
pleasantly, by! her hearing ‘that the Miss Steeles were 
also to be atit. porldsy0 | | 
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So well had they recommended ‘themselves to Lady 
Middleton, so: agreeable had their assiduities made them — 
to her, that though Lucy was certainly not elegant, and 
her sister not even genteel, she was as ready as Sir John 
to ask them to spend a week or two in Conduit Street ; 
and it happened to be particularly convenient to the 
Miss Steeles, as soon as the Dashwoods’ invitation was_ 
known, that their visit should begin a few days before 
the party took place. | | 

Their claims on the notice of Mrs. John Dashwood, as 
the nieces ‘of the gentleman who for many years had had 
the care of her brother, might* not) have done much, 
however, towards procuring’ them seats at her table ; 
but as Lady Middleton’s guests they must be welcome ; 
and Lucy, who had long wanted to be personally known » 
to the family, to have a nearer view of their characters 
and her own difficulties, and: to have an opportunity 
of endeavouring to please them, had seldom been happier 
in her life than she was on receiving Mrs. John Dash-— 
wood’s card. | Bed js BD | 

On Elinor its effect as very different. She began 
immediately to determine that Edward, who lived with 
his mother, must be asked, as his mother was, toa party 
given by his sister;' and to see him for the: first time, 
after ail that passed, in the company of Lucy—she 
hardly knew how she could bear'it! 

These apprehensions, perhaps, were not founded’ en- 
tirely on reason, and certainly not at all on truth. They 
were relieved, however, not by her own recollection, ‘but 
by the good will of Lucy, who believed herself to be in- 
flicting a severe disappointment when she told her that 
Edward certainly would not’ be’in Harley Street on 
Tuesday, and even hoped to be carrying the pain still 
further by persuading her that’ he was kept away by 
that extreme affection for herself which he could not. 
conceal when they were together. By YUOVEL eRe SW | 

The important Tuesday came that was to introduce 
the two young ladies to this formidable mother-in-law. 

‘Pity me, dear Miss Dashwood!” said Lucy, as they 
walked up the stairs together, for the Middletons arrived: 
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so directly after Mrs. Jennings that they all followed th 
servant at the same time: “there is nobody here bu. 
you that can feel for me. I declare I can hardly stand. 
Good gracious !' in\a moment I shall see the person that 
all my happiness depends ‘on—that is to be my mother !”’ 

Elinor could have given her immediate relief by sug- 
gesting the possibility of its:being Miss Morton’s mother 
rather than her own whom they were about to behold; 
but instead of doing that, she assured her, and with 
great sincerity, that she did pity her—to the utter 
amazement of Lucy, who, though really uncomfortable 
herself, hoped at least to be an object of irrepressible 
envy to Elinor. 

Mrs. Ferrars was a little, thin woman, upright, even to 
formality, in her figure, and serious, even to sourness, In 
her aspect. Her complexion was sallow, and her features, 
small, without beauty, and naturally without expression ; 
but a lucky contraction of the brow had rescued her coun- 
tenance from the disgrace of insipidity, by giving it the 
strong characters of. pride and ill-nature,. She was, not 
a woman of many words; for, unlike people in general, 
she proportioned them to the number of her ideas; and 
of the few syllables that did escape her, not one fell to 
the share of Miss Dashwood, whom she eyed with the 
spirited determination of disliking her at all events. 

Elinor could not now be made unhappy by. this. be- 
haviour. A few months ago it would have hurt her ex- 
ceedingly ; but it was not in Mrs. Ferrars’s power to 
distress her by it now ; and the difference of her manners 
to the Miss Steeles—a difference which seemed purposely 
made to humble her more—only amused her. She could 
not but smile to see the graciousness of both mother and 
daughter towards the very person—for Lucy was particu- 
larly distinguished—whom of all others, had they known 
as much as she did, they would have been most anxious 
to mgrtify ; while she herself, who had comparatively 
no power to wound them, sat pointedly slighted by both. 
But while she smiled at a graciousness so misapplied, she 
could not reflect on the mean-spirited folly from which it 
sprang, nor observe the studied attentions with which the 
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ss Steeles courted its continuance, without thoroughly. 
spising them all four. Loon fiteldrtby 
Cucy was all exultation on being:so honourably: dis- 
suished ; and Miss Steelé: wanted: only to be: teased 
»out Dr: Davies to be perfectly happy. rape th syent if] 
[he dinner was'a’grana one, ‘the servants were numer- 
, and everything bespoke’ the mistress’s inclination 
» show, and the master’s ability :too support) it.» In 
‘te of the improvements and’ additions) which» were 
making to the Norland estate, and in spite of 1ts-owner 
having once been within some thousand: pounds: of being 
obliged to sell out at a loss, nothing gave any symptom 
of that indigence which he had tried to infer from it. 
No poverty of'any kind, except of conversation, appeared ; 
but there ‘the deficiency was considerable. John Dash- 
wood ‘had not: much'to say forvhimself that was worth 
hearing; and his wife had still less. But there was no 
peculiar disgrace in this ; for it was very much: the case 
with the chief of their visitors, who almost all laboured 
under one ot other of these: disqualifications: for being 
agreeable—want of sense, either natural or improved— 
wart of elezance—want of spirits—or want of temper. 
When the ladies withdrew to ‘the drawing-room -after 
dinner, this poverty was’ particularly evident, for the 
gentlemen fad supplied the discourse with some variety 
—the variety ‘of politics, enclosing: land, and» breaking 
horses—but then it was all over 3: and one subject only 
engaged the ladits till coffee came inj which was the:com- 
parative heights’ of Harry Dashwood and Lady Middle-. 
ton’s second son William, whowere nearly of the same age. 
Had both the children been there, the affair might have 
been determined too easily by measuring them at once): 
but as* Harry only was present, it>was all conjectural 
assertion’ on both sides; and everybody had a right to 
be equally positive in their opinion, and to repeat it 
over and over again as often as they liked. | 
The parties stood thus +— TOR (| 
The two mothers, though each really convinced that 
her own son’ was the tallest, politely decided in favour 
of the other. The two grandmothers, with not less par- 
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tiality, but more sincerity, were equally earnest in sup- 
port of their own, descendant. | | 

Lucy, who was hardly less anxious to please one parent 

than the other; thought the boys were both remarkably 
tall for their age, and could not conceive that there could 
be the smallest difference in \the world. between them ; 
and)-Miss Steele, with yet greater address, gave it, as 
fast as she could, in favour of) each. 
. Elinor, having once delivered her opinion on William’s 
side, by which she offended Mrs. Ferrars, and Fanny 
still more, did not see the necessity of enforcing it by 
yany further assertion; and Marianne, when called on for 
shers, offended them all by. declaring that, she had no 
opinion to give, as she had never thought about it. 

Before her removing from Norland; Elinor had painted 
a very pretty pair of screens for her sister-in-law, which 
being now just mounted and brought home, ornamented 
her present drawing-room; and these screens, catching 
the eye of John, Dashwood.on his following the other 
-gentlemen into the room, were officiously handed by him 
to Colonel Brandon for his admiration. 

“These are done by my eldest sister,” said he; ‘and 

you, aS a man of taste, will, I dare say, be pleased with 
them. I do not) know whether) you ever happened to 
see any of her performances» before, but she is in general 
reckoned to draw extremely well.” 
-. The colonel, though disclaiming all pretensions ‘to con- 
noisseurship, warmly admired the screens; as he would 
have done anything painted, by Miss Dashwood ; and 
the curiosity of the others. being, of course, excited, they 
were handed round for general inspection. | Mrs. Ferrars, 
not aware of their being Elinor’s work, particularly  re- 
quested to look at them:;)and after they had received 
the gratifying testimony of Lady Middleton’s approba- 
tion, Fanny presented them to her mother, considerately 
informing her, at the same time, that they were done by 
Miss. Dashwood, 

“Hum,” said) Mrs. Fontana very pretty;” and 
without regarding ohesn at all, returned them to’ her 
daughter. 
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Perhaps Fanny thought for a moment that her mother 
had been quite rude enough ; for, colouring a little, she 
immediately said,— DI8g | 

‘“ They are very pretty, ma’am—an’t they?” But 
then again the dread of having been too civil, too en- 
couraging herself, probably came over her, for she pres- 
ently added: ‘Do you not think they are something 
in Miss Morton’s style of painting, ma’am? She does 
paint most delightfully ! How beautifully her last land- 
scape is done! ”’ 

‘ Beautifully indeed! But she does everything well.” 

Marianne could not bear this. She was already greatly. 
displeased with Mrs. Ferrars; and such ill-timed praise 
of another, at Elinor’s expense, though she had not any 
notion of what was principally meant by it, provoked 
her immediately to say, with warmth,— By 

‘‘ This is admiration of a very particular kind! What 
is Miss Morton to us ?) who’ knows or who cares for 
her? It is Elinor of whom we think and speak.” | 

And so saying, she took the screens out of her sister-. 
in-law’s hands to.admire them herself as they ought to 
be admired. 

Mrs. Ferrars looked exceedingly angry, and drawing 
herself up more stiffly than ever, pronounced in retort 
this bitter philippic, “ Miss Morton is Lord Morton’s| 

, | 


daughter.” 

Fanny looked very angry too, and her husband was’ 
all.in a fright at his sister’s audacity. Elinor was much! 
more hurt by Marianne’s warmth than she had been by| 
what produced it ;» but Colonel Brandon’s eyes, as they 
were fixed on Marianne, declared that he noticed only 
what was amiable in it—the affectionate heart’ which 
could not bear to see a sister slighted in the smallest 
point, | | 

Marianne’s feelings did not stop here. The cold in- 
solence of Mrs. Ferrars’s general behaviour to her sister 
seemed to her to foretell such difficulties and distresses 
to Elinor as her own wounded heart taught her to think 
of with horror ; and urged by a strong impulse of affec- 
tionate sensibility, she moved, after a moment, to’ her 
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due, by the observant eyes of Lucy, though she soon 
perceived them to be narrowly watching her. 

Her manners gave some reassurance to Edward, and 
he had courage enough to sit'down; but his embarrass- 
ment still exceeded that of the ladies in a proportion 
which the case rendered reasonable, though his sex 
might make it rare; for his heart’ had not the indiffer- 
ence of Lucy’s, nor could his conscience have quite the 
ease of Elinor’s. , 

Lucy, with a demure and settled air, seemed determined 
to make no contribution to the comfort of the others, 
and would not say a word; and almost everything that 
was said proceeded from’ Elinor, who was obliged to 
volunteer all the information about her mother’s health, 
‘their coming to town, etc., which Edward ought to have 
inquired about, but never did. 

Her exertions did not stop here; for she soon after- 
wards felt herself so heroically disposed as to determine, 
under pretence of fetching Marianne, to leave the others 
by themselves; and she really did it, and ¢hat in the 
handsomest manner, for she loitered away several min- 
utes on the landing-place, with the most high-minded 
fortitude, before she went to her sister. When that was 
once done, however, it was time for the raptures of Ed- 
ward to cease; for Marianne’s joy hurried her into the 
drawing-room immediately. Her pleasure in seeing him 
was like every other of her feelings, strong in itself, and 
strongly spoken. She met him with a hand that would 
be taken, and a voice that expressed the affection of a 
sister. : 

“ Dear Edward!” she cried, “this is a moment of 
great happiness! This would almost make amends 
for everything !”’ 

Edward tried to return her kindness as it deserved, 
but before such witnesses he dared not say half what he 
really felt. Again they all sat down, and for a moment 
or two all were silent ; while Marianne was looking with 
the most speaking tenderness, sometimes at Edward 
and sometimes at Elinor, regretting only that their de- 
light in each other should be checked by Lucy’s unwel- 
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come presence.| Edward. was, the first to speak, \and jit 
was to notice Marianne’s altered; looks; and \express his 
fear of her not finding London agree with her: ; 

“Oh; don’t ‘think of me’? she replied with spirited 
earnestness, though her eyes were filled, with tears as she 
spoke—" “don’t think. of. my health,;, Elinor is, well, sh 
see.) That must be enough for us both.” 

‘This, remark was not. calculated, to, make Edward, or 
Elinor more easy, nor to conciliate the good will of, Lucy, 
who: looked up at: Marianne with no) very. beniguant 
expression. 

“ Do-you like; London ?.” said Toieard) willing to say 
anything that, might introduce another subject.) 

“ Not at all. .L expected much »pleasure in, it, but: I 
have. found none. The sight. of you, Edward,.is).the 
only comfort it Hen afforded ; ; sand, thank Heaven! you 
are what you always were.’ | 

She paused; no one spoke. Hoksal 

“oT think, Elinor,” she presently added, “ we must em- 
ploy Edward to take care of us in our return to, Barton. 


In a week or two, I suppose, we’ shall be going;;.and-I _ 
trust Edward will not be very unwilling to, accept the © 


charge.” 


Poor Edward muttered something, but fwhat it. was 


nobody knew, not even himself. But Marianne, ,who 
saw his agitation, and; could easily trace it to whatever 
cause best pleased herself, was perieotly satisfied, and 
soon, talked of something dbeanise’ 

_ |“ We spent such a day, Edward, in Harley Street yester- 
day! So dull, so wretchedly dull! But I have much. to 
say to you on that head which-cannot be said now.’ 

And with this admirable discretion did she defer the 
assurance of her finding their mutual relatives more dis- 
agreeable than ever,,and of her being particularly dis- 
gusted with his mother, till they were more in private. 

‘But why were yar not there, Edward ? HERS did 
‘you not.icome:?)’’5 010: . 

‘’ Lowas engaged elsewhere.” 

“Engaged! But what was that, pea such friends 
were to be met ?”? 
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‘“ Perhaps, Miss Marianne,” cried Lucy, eager to take 
some revenge on her,“ you think young men never stand 
upon engagements, if they have no mind to keep them, 
little as well as great.” | 

Elinor was very angry, but Marianne seemed entirely 
insensible of the sting, for’she calmly replied,— 

‘“Not'so, indeed; for, seriously speaking, I. am’ very 
sure that conscience’ only kept: Edward from) Harley 
Street. And I really believe: he: has the. most delicate 
conscience in the ‘world+the) most scrupulous in _per- 
forming every engagement, however ‘minute, and how- 
ever it may make against his interest or pleasure. He 
is the most ‘fearful of giving pain, of wounding expecta- 
tion, and the most incapable of being selfish, of anybody 
I ever saw.—Edward, it is so, and I will say it. What! 
are you never to hear yourself praised ? Then you must 
be no friend of mine; for those who will accept of my 
love and esteem must submit to my open commendation.” 

The nature of her commendation, in the present case, 
however, happened tobe particularly ill suited to the 
feelings of two-thirds ‘of ‘her auditors, and was so very 
unexhilarating to Edward that: he very soon got up*to 
go away. 

‘Going so soon!’ said Marianne : 2 “my dear Edward, 
this ‘must not be.” 

And drawing him a little aside; she whispered her per=" 
suasion that Lucy could not stay much longer. But 
even this encouragement failed; for he would go; and 
Lucy, who would have outstayed him had his visit lasted 
two hours, soon afterwards went away. 

“What can bring her here)'so often ?”’ said Marianne, 
on her leaving them. “ Could'she not see that we wanted 
her gone? How teasing to Edwardi!” 

“Why so? We wereall his friends, and Lucy has 
been the longest known to him of any. It is but natural 
that he’should like to sée ‘her as well as ourselves.” 

Marianne looked at her steadily, and said,“ You know, 
Elinor, that this is a kind of talking which I cannot béar. 
If you only hope to have’ your assertion: contradicted, 

‘as I must suppose to be the case, you ought to recollect 

\ 
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that Iam the last person in the world to do it. I cannot 
descend ‘to be tricked out of assurances that are not really 
wanted.” 

She then left the room ; ine Elinor darediinet follow 
her to say more, for, bound ‘as she was by her promise of 
secrecy to Lucy, she could give no information that would 
convince Marianne; and, painful. as the consequences of 
her still continuing in an error might be, she was obliged 
to submit to it. All that she could hope was that Ed- 
ward would not often expose her or himself to, the dis- 
tress of hearing Marianne’s mistaken warmth, nor to the 
repetition of any other part of the pain that had attended 
their recent meeting; and this she had every reason ' to 
expect. 


CHAPIER, XXXVI. 


WITHIN a few days after this meeting, the newspapers 
announced to the world that the lady of Thomas. Palmer, 
Esq., was safely delivered of a son and heir; a very 
interesting and satisfactory paragraph, at least to ‘all 
those intimate connections who knew it before. 

This event, highly important to Mrs. Jennings’s happi- 
ness, produced a temporary alteration in the disposal of 
her time, and influenced in a like degree the engage- 
ments of her young friends: for as:she wished to be as 
much as possible with Charlotte, she went thither every 
morning aS soon as she was dressed, and did not return 
till late in the evening ; and the Miss Dashwoods, at the 
particular request of the Middletons, spent the whole of 
every day in Conduit Street. For their own comfort, 
they would much rather have remained, at least all the 
morning, in Mrs. Jennings’s house; but it was not a 
thing to be urged against the wishes of everybody, | Their 
hours were therefore made: over to Lady Middleton and 
the two Miss Steeles, by whom their company was, in 
fact, as little valued as it was professedly sought: ; 

They had too much sense to be desirable. companions 
tothe former ;: and by the latter they were considered 
with a jealous eye, as intruding on ‘heir ground, and. 
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sharing the kindness which they wanted to monopolize. 
Though nothing could be more polite than Lady Middle- 
ton’s behaviour to Elinor and Marianne, she did not 
really like them at all. Because ithey neither flattered 
herself nor her children, she could not believe them good- 
natured ;. and because ‘they were fond of reading, she 
fancied them satirical, perhaps without exactly knowing 
what it was to be satirical, but that did not signify. ) It 
was censure in common use, and ‘easily given. 

Their presence was a restraint both on her and on 
Lucy. It checked the idleness of one and the business 
of the other. Lady Middleton was ashamed: of doing 
nothing before them, and the flattery which Lucy was 
proud to think of) and administer at other times she 
feared they would despise her for offering. “Miss Steele 
was the least discomposed of the three by their presence, 
and it was in their power to reconcile her to it entirely. 
Would either of them only have given her a full and minute 
account of the whole affair between Marianne and Mr. 
Willoughby, she would have thought herself amply re- 
warded for the sacrifice of the best place by the fire after 
dinner, which their arrival occasioned. But this: con- 
ciliation was not’ granted; for though she often threw 
out expressions of pity for her sister to Elinor, and more 
than once dropped a reflection on the inconstancy of 
beaus before Marianne, no effect was produced, but a 
look of indifference from the former, or of disgust in 
the latter. An effort even yet lighter might have made 
her their friend—would they only have laughed at her 
about the doctor! But so little were they, any more 
than the others, inclined to oblige her, that if Sir John 
dined from home she might spend a whole day without 
hearing any other raillery on the subject than what ‘she 
was kind enough to bestow on herself. 

All these jealousies and discontents, however, were so 
totally unsuspected by Mrs. Jennings, that she thought 
it a delightful thing for the girls to be together, and 
generally congratulated her young friends every night 
on having escaped the company of a stupid old woman 
<9'\long. She joined them sometimes at Sir John’s, and 
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sometimes at her own house;. but wherever it: was, she 
always came in excellent spirits,’ full of delight and im- 
portance, attributing | Charlotte’s well-doing to her» own 
care, and ready to:give so exact, so minute a detail of 
her situation, as only Miss Steele had curiosity enough 
to: desire. One thing did disturb her, and of: that) ishe 
made her daily complaint...Mr.; Palmer maintained, the 
common. but) unfatherly opinion among his sex, of Jall 
infants being alike; and thoughushe could plainly per- 
ceive, at different times, the most striking resemblance 
between this baby and every one of his relations on both 
sides, there was no» convincing his father of it, no \per- 
suading him to, believe that it was not exactly like every 
other baby of the same age ; nor could he even be:brought 
to-acknowledge the simple proposition of its being the 
finest child in the world...) (9 bo. | 9 q 
I..come now to».the relation ,of ,a misfortune jwhich 
about this time befell. Mrs. John Dashwood, ‘It so hap- 
pened that while her two sisters,! with Mrs;. Jennings, 
were first calling on her in Harley Street, another of her 
acquaintance had) dropped: in+-a circumstance) in ‘itself 
not apparently likely to producé evil to her, | But while 
the imaginations of other people )will.carry them away (to 
form wrong judgments of our conduct, and to decide on 
‘it by slight appearances; one’s happiness must, in some 
measure be always.at the mercy of chance. In the pres- 
ent instance, this last-arrived lady allowed her fancy so 
far to outrun truth and probability, that on merely, hear- 


ing the name of the Miss Dashwoods, and understanding © 


them to be Mr. Dashwood’s sisters, she immediately. con- 
cluded them to be staying in Harley Street; and, this 


misconstruction produced, within a day or two after- , 


wards, cards of:invitation for them, as well as for. their — 
brother and sister, toa small musical party at her house, | 
the consequence of which»was that Mrs. John Dashwood | 
was obliged to submit not only to the exceedingly great | 
inconvenience of sending her carriage for the Miss Dash- 
woods, but, what was still worse, must be subject to all , 
the unpleasantness, of appearing to! treat. them. with © 
attention; and who could tell. that they might not ex- . 


) 
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pect to go out with her a second time ? The power of 
disappointing them, it was true, must always be hers. 
But that was not enough; for when people are deter- 
mined on a mode of conduct which they know to be 
wrong, they feel injured by the expectation of anything 
better from them. 

Marianne had: now been brought, by degrees, so much 
into the habit of going out every day, that it was become 
a matter of indifference to her whether she went or not ; 
and she prepared quietly and; mechanically for every 
evening’s engagement, though without expecting the 
smallest amusement from any,) and. very often’ without 
knowing, till the last moment, where it was to take her. 

To her dress and appearance she was grown so per- 
fectly indifferent as not to’ bestow half the consideration 


on it, during the whole of her toilet, which it received 
‘from Miss Steele in the first five minutes of their being 


together, when it was finished. Nothing escaped her 
minute observation and general curiosity ; she saw every- 


‘thing, and asked everything; was never easy till she 


knew the price of every part of) Marianne’s dress; could 
have guessed the number of her gowns altogether with 
better judgment than Marianne herself; and was not 


without hopes of finding out, before they parted, how — 


much her washing cost’ per week, and how much she had — 
every year to spend upon herself. The impertinence of 
these kind of scrutinies, moreover, was generally con- 
cluded with a compliment, which, though meant as its 
douceur, was considered by Marianne as the greatest im- 


pertinence of all; for after undergoing an examination 


into the value and make of her gown, the colour of her 
shoes, and the arrangement of her hair, she was almost 
sure of being told that upon “her word she looked vastly 
smart, and she dared to say would make a great many 
conquests.” 

With such encouragement as this was she dismissed, 
on the present occasion, to her brother’s carriage, which 
they were ready to enter five minutes after it stopped 
at the door—a punctuality not very agreeable to their 
sister-in-law, who hatl preceded them to the house of 
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her acquaintance, ‘and was there hoping for some’ delay 
on’ their part that gh inconvenience either herselt or 
her coachman. 

The events ‘of ‘the evening were !not! byery: sfettoniiiontite: 
The party, like other musical’ parties; comprehended a 
great many people who had real taste ‘for the perform- 
ance} and a great many more who hadinone atiall; and 
the performers: ‘themselves’ werey as’ usual,’ in’ their own 
estimation and that: of their immediate! friends, oe first 
private ‘performers in’ England. ° | 

As. Bhnor was ‘neither musical nor caiietine £6) iia ‘SO, 
she made no scruple of turning away her eyes: ftom: the 
grand pianoforte whenever it suited her, and, unrestrained 
even ‘by the presence ‘of ‘a harp and a ‘violoncello, would 
fix them at pleasure on any other object in the room: In 
one of these excursive glancés she perceived): among a 
group of young men,'the very'he who hadgiven them 
a lecture on toothpick- cases at Gray’s. She perceived 
him “soon afterwards ‘looking: at herself, and speaking 
familiarly to her brother ; and had) just determined to 
find out his name’ from’ the latter, when they both came 
towards her, and Mr. Dashwood. introduced him to her 
as Mr, Robert Ferrars. 

_ ‘He. addressed: her! with .easy ibility’ and cearistedl this 
head into: a ‘bow;'which ‘assured her, as plainly:as words 
could have done, that. he was: exactly the coxcomb' she 
had heard him: described: tobe by Lucy.» Happy) had 
it'been for her if her. regard for! Edward had ‘depended 
less on his own merit than’ onthe: merit of his nearest 
relations! for! then his brother's bow musto have given 
the finishing stroke to-what the ill-humour of: his mother 
and ‘sister would! have begun. But while she wondered 
at the difference of the two young'men, she did not find 
that the emptiness and conceit of the one put her. at all 
out of charity with the modesty and worth of the other. 
Why they were different: Robert) explained to -her him- 
self in the course of a quarter of an hour’s' conversation; 
for talking of his brother,’ and! lamenting the extreme: 
gaucherie which he really believed kept him from mixing’ 
in proper society, ‘he candidly ant'generously attributed 
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+t muchi less to any natural deficiency thaw vo the mis- 
fortune of a private education; while he himself, though 
probably without any! particular, any material superiority 
by nature, merely from'the advantage of ‘a public school, 
was) as well fitted to mixin the world,as any other man. 

‘“Upon my soul,” he added,’ ‘I, believe it is nothing 
moré; andigo I oftenctell my mother when she jis griev: 
ing about it: ‘My dear, madam,’ I.always say, to her, 
‘you must’ make yourself easy. The evil is now irreme- 
diable; and ‘it has: beem entirély your, own \doing:.. Why 
would you! be pérsuaded by my uncle, Sir‘Robert, against 
your dwn judgment, ‘to place Edward wunder private tui; 
tion, atthe most ‘critical time of his life? Ifyou had 
only sent him-to Westminsterias well.as myself, instead 
of:sending him to Mr. Pratt’s,:all this would have been 
prevented.’) Thisiis the way)in ‘which-I always consider 
the matter, and my mother is perfectly convinced of her 
érror.’’ fH Da Hence ru |: 
'- Elinor wouldiinot opposehis: opinion, because,, what: 
ever might be her:general estimation, of the advantage 
of a public school, she ‘could not think of Edward’s abode 
in Mr. Pratt’s family withoany satisfaction. 7800 

“You reside in Devonshire, I think,’ was his next 
observation, »“‘in'a cottage near Dawlish.” 

Elinor set him right’ as to its situation, and it seemed 
rather isurprising to: him» that ‘anybody. could, live’ in 
Devonshire without) living) near Dawlish. ) He. bestowed 
his hearty approbation, however, ; on, their species of 
house. : Bath mo) of cl | 
For my own |part,” said he,“ am.excessively fond 
of.aicottage ;' there is always so much comfort, so-much 
elegance about them. :,:And I protest, if I-hhad any money 
to-spare, J should ‘buy: a littlé Jand:and build one myself, 
within: a short distance of LLondon,! where I might-drive 
myself down at any time, and ‘collect.a few friends about 
me, and» be ‘happy. | 1 .acvisé everybody, who. is going 
to build, to build a cottage. My friend Lord) Courtland 
came to! me: the other,day'on purpose: to ask my, advice, 
and laid before me three different plans of Bonomi’s, 
I. wasi to decidé on ‘the best! of them.‘ My dear! Court- 
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land,’ said I, immediately throwing them all into the 
fire, “ do not adopt either of them, but by all means build 
a cottage.’ And that, I fancy, will be the end of it. 
“Some people imagine that there can be no: accom- 
modations, no space, in a cottage; but this is all a mis- 
take. I was last month at my friend: Elliott’s, near 
Dartford. Lady Elliott wished to give a dance. - But! 
how can it be done ?’ said she: ‘My dear’ Ferrars, do 
tell me how it is to be managed. There is not'a:room in 
this cottage that will hold ten couple; and where can 
the supper be?’ [ immediately saw that there could| 
be no difficulty in it, so I said, ‘My dear Lady Elliott, 
do not be uneasy. The dining- “parlour will admit eight- 
een couple with ease; card-tables may be placed>in the} 
drawing-room; the library may be open for tea and! 
other refreshments ; and let the supper be set out in’ the 
saloon.’ Lady Elliott’ was delighted with the thought. 
We measured the dining-room, and found it would hold 
exactly eighteen couple ; and the affair was arranged 
precisely after my plan. So that, in fact, you see, if 
people do but know how to set about it, every comfort 
may be as well enjoyed in a cottage as in the most spa- 
cious dwelling.” 
Elinor agreed to it all, for she did not think he deserved 
the compliment of rational opposition. | | 
As John’ Dashwood had no more pleasure: in music, 
than his eldest sister, his: mind was equally at liberty to) 
fix on anything else ;. and a thought struck him during) 
the evening which he communicated to his wife, for her} 
approbation, when they. got home. The consideration| 
of Mrs. Dennison’s mistake, in supposing his sisters) their| 
guests, had suggested the propriety of their being really) 
invited to become such. while Mrs. Jennings’s engage-| 
ments kept her from home. . The expense would be noth-| 
ing, the inconvenience not more; and it was altogether| 
an attention which the delicacy of his conscience pointed| 
out to be requisite to its complete enfranchisement from 
his promise to his father. Fanny was startled at the 
proposal. 
““T do not see how it can be done,” said she, 
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affronting Lady Middleton, for they spend every day 
with her; otherwise I should be exceedingly glad to do 
it. You know I am always ready to pay them any 
attention in my power, as my taking them out this even- 
ing shows. But they are Lady Middleton’s visitors ; 
how can I ask them away from her ? ”’ 

Her husband, but with great humility, did not see the 
force of her objection. ‘‘ They had already spent a week 
in this manner in Conduit Street, and Lady Middleton 
could not: be displeased at their giving the same number 
of days to such near relations.” 

Fanny paused a moment, and then, with fresh vigour, 
said,— 

“My love, I would ask them with all my heart, if it 

was in my power; but I had just settled within myself 
to ask the Miss Steeles to spend ‘a few days with us. They 
are very well+behaved, good kind of girls; and I think 
the attention is due to them, as their uncle did so very 
well by Edward. We can ask your sisters some other 
year, you know; but the Miss Steeles may not be in 
town any more. I am sure you will like them—indeed 
you do like them, you know, very much already; and so 
does my mother; and they are such favourites with 
Harry!” 
' Mr. Dashwood was convinced. He saw the’ necessity 
of inviting the Miss Steeles immediately, and his. con- 
science was pacified by the resolution of inviting his 
sisters another year; at the same time, however, ‘slyly 
suspecting that another year would make the invitation 
needless, by bringing Elinor to town as Colonel Brandon’s 
wife, and Marianne as ¢hezr visitor. 

Fanny, rejoicing in her escape, and proud of the ready 
wit that had procured it, wrote the next morning to 
Lucy, to request her company and her sister’s, for some 
days, in Harley Street, as soon as Lady Middleton could 
spare them. This was enough to make Lucy really 
and reasonably happy. Mrs. Dashwood seemed actually 
working for her herself—cherishing all her hopes, and 
promoting all her views! Such an opportunity of being 
with Edward and his family was, above all things, the 
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most material to-her interest,and ‘such an inivitation the 
most gratifying to’ her feelings ! It was an advantage 
that could not be too gratefully acknowledged, nor too 
speedily made ‘use of; and the visit to |Lady: Middleton, 
which had not! before had any precise: limitsy;awas in- 
stantly discovered to: have been: always rhean ti to end 
in two days’ time. tw J 

When ‘the note was shown to Elinor, as it was ‘within 
ten minutes after its arrival, it) gave cher, for the: first 
time, ‘some share in ‘the expectations of Lucy 5) for such 
a mark of uncommon kindness; vouchsafed) on so, short 
an acquaintance)’ seemed to. declare: that) the good. will 
towards her arose from something more than merely 
malice ‘against herself, and might beobrought,! by ‘time 
and address,’ to do everything that Lucy wished: Her 
flattery had already ‘subdued the! pride of: Lady: Middle- 
ton, and made an entry into’ the close heart of Mrs. John 
Dashwood and these were effects that ‘laid | ope the 
probability of greater.) 

The Miss ' Steeles’ removed» to ae Street, and: all 
that ‘reached Elinor ‘of their influence ithere strengthened 
her expectation of the event: Sir) John; who called on 
them ‘more than’ once, brought home. such accounts) of 
the favour they were in as must be universally’ striking. 
Mrs. Dashwood had’ never been»so: much pleased. with 
any’ young women in her life'as she was with them; had 
given each of them a needlebook made: by some emi- 
grant ; called Lucy by her Christian mame; and:did not 
know whether she should ever be able to part with them, 
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Mrs. PALMER’ was so well at the end ofia fortnight that 
her mother felt it no longer necessary to give up the whole 
of her time to her; and contenting herself with visiting 
her once or twice a day; returned, from that: period to 
her own home! and her own habits, in which she foun 

the Miss Dashwoods very ready to Teassume bhsai former 

share. brus -biswh 
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Abdoutiithesthird or fourth. morning, after, their, being 
thus resettled: in Berkeley’Street, Mrs., Jennings, .on_ re- 
turning from her ordinary; visitto,Mrs. Palmer, entered 
the drawing-room, where: Elinor, was, sitting, by herself, 
with an air of such) hurrying importance as prepared her 
to hear something wonderful,;.and, giving her time, only 
to form thatidea} began directly, to justify it, by saying,— 
to Lordi! my idedr Miss |Dashwood!! , have; you; heard 
the news)? ” 153 ot + 
1ofS No) ma’amgiwhat is: iti?’ h; | ; 
vif Something ‘so’ strange !,, But,,you; shall hear. it all, 
When I got to: Mr., Palmer’s,,1 found, Charlotte quite ina 
fuss:about.the child. |, She,,was-sure,it qwas, very. 1ll—it 
cried, and frettéd, and was.all over pimples: , So I looked 
atit-directly, and, )‘;Lord,)| my dear,’ says I, ‘it 1s noth- 
ing in the ‘world:but ithe red, gum,;’ and, nurse said, just 
the same: But Charlotte, she; would not;be satisfied,. so 
Mr. Donavan was sent for 3; and,luckily, he happened, to 
be just: come in’ from; Harley Street, so he stepped over 
directly, and las soon as eyer ‘he saw ‘the child, he, said just 
as we did——that ‘it was) nothing, in. the world. but the. red 
gums and:then Charlotte, was, easy. | And}so, just as he 
was going away again, it came into-my head—I.am sure 
Ido not know how I happened, to think ofit—but,it came 
into: my head ‘to lask him afthere,was any news. , 50; upon 
that! he’ smirked, arid isimpered, and, looked grave, and 
seemed ito know something-or,other; and, at last, he said 
inva’ whisper, «For fear! any unpleasant, report. should 
teach the young ladies under, your,careas,to their sister's 
indisposition, I) think it) advisable to,say, that/I believe 
there is no great reason-for, alarm); |1;-hope Mrs, Dash; 
wood) will. dowery! well}dh bosllew.- | 3 i 
Deis Wha tbbdsy Rarity.” ob of tsd a Lig 
ba Thaticis exactly: what)I)said,; my.-dear.;;,.4 Lord! ; 
says J, ‘is Mrs.: Dashwood ill,?¢; So, then it,all came out ; 
and the long and ‘the short of the;matter, jby, all I can 
learn; ‘seems /to>be 'this.o} Mri)-Edward, Ferrars, the very 
youngiman*I used to joké;with,you,about, (but, however, 
as\it turns’ out, di am; mionstrous, glad,there, never was 
anything in’ it)—:Mr. Edward! Fervars, it.seems, has, been 
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engaged above this twelvemonth to my cousin Lucy ! 
There’s for you, my dear! And not a creature knowing | 
a syllable of the matter except Nancy! Could you have} 
believed such a thing possible ? There is no great won- | 
der in their liking one another; but that matters should | 
be brought so forward between them, and nobody sus-. 
pect it— that is strange! 1 never happened to» see: 
them together, or I am sure I should have found it out, 
directly. Well, and so this was kept a great secret, for} 
fear of Mrs. Ferrars, and neither she nor your brother} 
or sister suspected a word of the matter ; till this very] 
morning poor Nancy, who, you know, is a well-meaning 
creature, but no conjurer, popped it all out. olLerdels} 
thinks she to herself, ‘ they are all so fond of Lucy, to be} 
sure they will make no difficulty about it.’ And so away| 
she went to your sister, who was sitting all alone at her 
carpet-work, little suspecting what was to come; for she 
had just been saying to your brother, only five minutes; 
before, that she thought to make a match between Ed- 
ward and some lord’s daughter or other, I forget who.) 
So you may think what a blow it was to all her vanity 
and pride. She fell into violent hysterics immediately, 
with such screams as reached your brother's ears, as he 
was sitting in his own dressing-room downstairs, think-; 
ing about writing a letter to his steward in the country.) 
So up he flew directly, and a terrible scene took place ;) 
for Lucy was come to them by that time, little dreaming} 
what was going on. Poor soul! I pity her. And I must! 
say, I think she was used very hardly ; for your sister| 
scolded like any fury, and soon drove her into a fainting| 
fit. Nancy, she fell upon her knees, and cried: bitterly 5) 
and your brother, he walked about the room, and said| 
he did not know what to do. Mrs. Dashwood declared| 
they should not stay a minute longer in the house; and| 
your brother was forced to go down upon his knees too, 
to persuade her to let them stay till they had packed uf 
their clothes. Then she fell into hysterics again, and he 
was so frightened that he would send for Mr. Donavan 
and Mr. Donavan found the house in all this uproar 
The carriage was at the door, ready to take my pool 
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cousins away, and they were just stepping in as he came 
off — poor Lucy in such a condition, he says, she could 
hardly walk; and Nancy, she was almost) as bad. I 
declare, I have no patience with your sister ;, and I hope, 
with all my heart, it will be a match in spite of her. 
Lord! what a taking poor Mr. Edward will be in when 
he hears of it! To have his love used so scornfully! 
for they say he is monstrous fond of her, as well he may. 
I should not wonder if he was to be in the greatest of a 
passion; and Mr. Donavan thinks just the same. He 
and I had a great deal of talk about it; and the best of 
all is that he is gone back again to Harley Street, that 
he may be within call when Mrs. Ferrars is told of it; 
for she was sent for as soon as ever my cousins left the 
house; for your sister was sure she would be in hysterics 
too. And so she may, for what I care. I have no pity 
for either of them. I have no notion of people’s making 
such a to-do about money and greatness. There is no 
reason on earth why Mr. Edward and Lucy should not 
marry, for I am sure Mrs. Ferrars may afford to do 
very well by her son; and though Lucy has next to 
nothing herself, she knows better than anybody how to 
make the most of everything. And I dare say, if Mrs. 
Ferrars would only allow him five hundred a year, she 
would make as good an appearance with it as anybody 
else would with eight. Lord! how snug they might live 
in ‘such another cottage as yours—or a little bigger— 
with two maids and two men! And I believe I could 
aelp them to a housemaid, for my Betty has a sister out 
bf place that would fit them exactly.” 

Here Mrs. Jennings ceased; and as Elinor had had 
‘ime enough to collect her thoughts, she was able to 
Zive such an answer, and make such observations, as 
the subject might naturally be supposed to produce. 
Happy to find that she was not suspected of any ex- 
raordinary interest in it; that Mrs. Jennings (as she 
aad of late often hoped might be the case) had ceased 
‘o imagine her at all attached to Edward; and. happy, 
above all the rest, in the»absence of Marianne, she felt 
very well able to speak of the affair without embarrass- 
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ment, and to give her judgment, as she believed, with 
impartiality on the conduct of every one concerned in it. 

She could hardly determine what her own expectation 
of ‘its event really was, though«she earnestly’ tried to. 
drive away the notion of its bemng possible to end. other- 
wise at last than in the marriage of Edward and Lucy. 
What Mrs. Ferrars would ‘say and ‘do, | though:-there 
could not be a doubt of its mature, she: was anxious 
to hear, and still more anxious to know how Edward 
would conduct himself. For dimishe felt much compas: 
sion; for Lucy very little, and it) cost her some pains 
to procure that little; for the rest of the party none 
at all. We ( r od 
As Mrs. Jennings could ‘talk on no other “subject, 
Elinor soon saw the ‘necessity: of preparing Marianne 
for \its' discussion. Nd time was tobe -lost’in\ unde: 
ceiving her, in making her acquainted with \the -real 
truth, and in endeavouring to bring her to hear)it talked 
of by others without betraying that she felt any) un- 
easiness for her sister; or any resentment against Edward. 

Elinor’s office was a painful one.- She was going to 
remove what she really believed to be her sister’s chief 
consolation—to give such particulars of Edward as she 
feared. would ruin him’ for ever in her good opinion— 
and to make Marianne, by a resemblance in their situa- 
tions, which to wer fancy would seem) strong, feel al 
her own disappointment over again. But, unwelcome 
as ‘stich a task must. be, it was necessary to beidone 
and Elinor therefore hastened to perform it.) so: | 

She was very far. from wishing to dwell om her owr 
feelings, or to represent herself as suffering much, an 
otherwise than as. the self-command she ‘had /practisec 
since her first knowledge of Edward’s engagement mighi 
suggest a hint of what was practicable to Marianne 
Her narration was clear’ and simple; andi though i 
could not be given without emotion, it'was not accom 
panied by violent agitation nor impetuous grief. The 
belonged rather to the hearer, for Marianne: listenec 
with horror, and cried excessively.’ Elinor was to b 
the comforter of others: in her own distresses no les' 
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han in theirs; and all the'comfort that could be given 
ry assurances of her own composure of mind, and a 
ery earnest vindication of Edward from every charge 
vat of imprudence, was readily offered. 

But Marianne for some time would. give credit to 
ieither. _Edward seemed a ‘second, Willoughby ;. and 
cknowledging, as Elinor did, that. she had loved him 
nost sincerely, could she feel less than herself ?. As for 
cucy Steele, she considered her so totally unamiable, so 
‘bsolutely incapable of attaching a sensible man, that 
he could ‘not be persuaded at first to believe, and 
fterwards to pardon, any former affection of Edward 
or her. She would not even admit it to, have been 
tatural; and Elinor left her: to be convinced that. it 
yas so by that which only could convince her—a better 
nowledge of mankind. 

‘Her first communication ee reached no further than 
o state the fact of the engagement and the length of 
ime it had existed. Marianne’s feelings had then broken 
a, and put an end to all regularity of detail; and, for 
ome time all that could be done was to soothe her dis- 
tess, lessen her alarms, and combat her. resentment. 
The’ first’ question on her side which led to further par- 
iculars was,— 

’ How long ‘has this been known to you, Elinor? Has 
ve written to you?” 

“T have knewn it these four months. When Lucy 
irst came to Barton Park, last November, she told me 
n confidence of her engagement.” 

At these words Marianne’s eyes expressed the aston- 
shment which her lips could not utter. After a. pause 
rf wonder, she exclaimed,— 

“Four months! | Have you known of this. four 
nonths ? ” 

l ‘Elinor confirmed it. 

“ What! while detbinditigl mein all my misery, has 
his been on your heart ? And I have reproached you 
or being happy!” 

“Tt was not fit that you should then know how much 
was the reverse.’ 
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“Four months!” cried Marianne again. “So calm, 
so cheerful! How have you been supported ?”’ : 
“ By feeling that I was doing my duty. My promise 
to Lucy obliged me to be secret. I owed it :to. her, 
therefore, to avoid giving any hint of the truth; and 
I owed it to my family and friends not to create in them 
a solicitude about me which it could not be in my powe! 
to satisfy.” ) 
Marianne seemed much struck. } 
‘'T have very often wished to undeceive yourself anc 
my mother,” added Elinor, “and once or twice I have 
attempted it; but without betraying my trust I nevei 
could have convinced you.” | 
‘Four months! “And yet. you loved him!” 
“Ves. But I didnot only love him; and. while thé 
comfort of others was dear to me, I was glad to spare 
them from knowing how much I felt. Now I can thin 
and speak of it with little emotion. I would not have 
you suffer on my account, for I assure you Ino longe: 
suffer materially myself. I have many things to sup 
port me. I am not conscious of having provoked the 
disappointment by any imprudence of my own,| and . 
have borne it as much as possible without spreading 1 
further. JI acquit Edward of all essential misconduct 
I wish him very happy; and I am so sure of his alway 
doing his duty, that though now he may harbour som: 
regret, in the end he must become so. » Lucy does no 
want sense; and that is the foundation on which every 
thing good may be built. And after all, Marianne, afte 
all that is bewitching in the idea of a single and co 
stant attachment, and all that can be said of one’s happi 
ness depending entirely on any particular person, it 1 
not meant, it is not fit, it is not possible that it shoul 
be so. Edward will marry Lucy; he will marry 
woman superior in person and understanding to ha 
her sex; and time and habit will teach him to forg 
that he ever thought another superior to her.”” 
“Tf such is your way of thinking,” ‘said Marianne- 
‘if the loss of what is most valued is so easily to b 
made up by something else—your resolution, your sel! 
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ommand, are perhaps a little less to be wondered at. 

“hey are brought more within my comprehension.” 

“T understand you. You do not suppose that I have 
ver felt much.’ For four months, Marianne, I have had 
ll this hanging on my mind, without being at liberty 
o speak of it to a single creature; knowing that it 
vould make you and: my mother most unhappy when- 
ver it were explained to you, yet unable to prepare 
rou for it in the least. It was told me—it was in a 
nanner forced on me—by the very person herself whose 
rior engagement ruined all my prospects; and told 
ne, as I thought, with triumph. This person’s suspi- 
ions, therefore, I have had to oppose, by endeavour- 
ng to appear indifferent where I have been most deeply 
nterested. And it has not been only once; I have 
ad her hopes and exultation to listen to again and 
gain. I have known myself to be divided from Ed- 
vard for ever, without hearing one circumstance that 
ould make me less desire the connection. Nothing has 
roved him unworthy; nor has»anything declared: him 
ndifferent to me. I have had to contend against the 
nkindness of his sister and the insolence of his mother, 
nd have suffered the punishment of an attachment 
vithout enjoying its advantages. And all this has been | 
oing on at a time when, as you too well know, it has 
ot been my only unhappiness. If you can think me 
apable of ever feeling, surely you may suppose that I 
ave suffered now. The composure of mind with which 
have brought myself at present to consider the matter, 
he consolation that I have been willing to admit, have 
een the effect of constant and painful exertion; they 
id not spring up of themselves; they did not occur 
0 relieve my spirits at first... No, Marianne. Then, if 
had not been bound to silence, perhaps nothing could 
ave kept me entirely—not even what 1 owed to my 
earest friends—from openly showing that 1 was. very 
nhappy.” 

Marianne was quite subdued. 

-“O: Elinor.” ‘she cried, ‘“ you have made, me) hate 
iyself for ever. How barbarous-have I been to you! 
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—you who have been my only comfort, who shave: borne 
with me in all my misery, who have seemed: to»be only 
suffering: forome !) Is. this: my: gratitude?) Is this the 
only return I.can make you ?; ‘Because your merit) cries 
out upon myself, I have been trying to do itaway.’)) — 
The’ tenderest caresses followed this confession.» In 
such a frame of mind as she:was: now in, Elinor shad no 
difficulty in obtaining from her whatever promise ‘she 
required; and at her request Marianne engaged never 
to speak of the affairto any one with the least appear- 
ance of: bitterness, to meet Lucy: without betraying: the 
smallest increase of dislike’to her, and even to see 
Edward himself, if chance should bring them together, 
without any diminution of her usual cordiality. Thes 
were great concessions; but where Marianne felt. that 
she had injured, no reparation could be too much for 
her to make. bod 1 of wei of faye! 
She performed her promise of being discreet:to adimira: 
tion. She attended to all: that Mrs. Jennings had. tc 
say upon the subject with an unchanging complexion 
dissented from her in nothing,:‘and was heard: thret 
times to say, ‘‘ Yes; ma’am.’”’ She listened to-her' prais¢ 
of Lucy: with only moving from one chair to -another 
and when Mrs. Jennings talked of Edward’s affection, fi 
cost ‘her only a spasm in her \throat.. Such) advance: 
towards heroism in her sister made Elinor feel equal’ t 
anything herself. i Lovo! 
The next morning brought afurther trial of it, in % 
visit from their brother, who came with a most seriou 
aspect to talk over the dreadful affair, and bring then 
news of his wife. ; | ito. add. 199 
You have heard, I suppose,” said he, with grea 
solemnity, as soon as he was seated, “of the very shock 
ing discovery ‘that took place under our roof yesterday. 
They all looked their assent; it seemed too awful» 
moment for speech. Loge | | 
“Your sister,’ he continued, ‘“‘ has suffered dreac 
fully; Mrs. Ferrars too—in short, it has been ‘a scen 
of such ‘complicated distress; but» I will hope that th 
storm may be ‘weathered without our being any of v 
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quite overcome. | Poor’ Fanny! she was in hysterics all 
yesterday. But I. would not, alarm you too. much. 
Donavan says there is nothing, materially to be ‘ap- 
prehended; her. constitution isa good. one, and her 
resolution equal to anything... She has borne it all with 
the fortitude of .an'angel!.She, says she never: shall 
think well of anybody again;,.and one cannot wonder 
at it, after being so- deceived—meeting with such. in- 
gratitude where so,much kindness, had. been shown, so 
much confidence had been, placed! It was quite. out 
of the benevolence of her heart that.she had, asked 
these young women to her house—merely . because, she 
-hought they deserved some attention, were harmless, 
vell-behaved girls, and would.be pleasant companions ; 
or otherwise we both wished. very much to have in- 
ited you and Marianne to be with us while your kind 
riend there was attending her daughter.. And now to 
pe so rewarded! ‘I wish with, all) my heart,’ says poor 
fanny, in) her. affectionate way, ‘that we had. asked 
vour sisters instead-of them.’ ”’ 

Here he stopped to be thanked, which being done he 
vent on. ) 
_“ What poor Mrs. Ferrars suffered, when first Fanny 
mroke it to her, is not. to be described... While she with 
he truest affection had been; planning a most eligible 
onnection for him, was it to be supposed that he could 
ve all the time’ secretly engaged to another person ? 
much, a suspicion could never have entered her head! 
f she suspected, any prepossession elsewhere, it could 
‘ot-be in that| quarter...‘ There, to be sure,’ said. she, 
I might have thought myself safe.’.. She was quite in 
m agony. We consulted together; however, as to what 
hould be done, and at; last she determined to send for 
-dward. He came. But.I am sorry to relate, what 
sued. All, that, Mrs. Ferrars could say to make him 
ut an,end tothe engagement—assisted, too, as you, may 
tell suppose, by my arguments and, Fanny’s entreaties— 
ras of no avail. Duty, affection, everything, was dis- 
egarded. I never thought Edward so stubborn, so. un- 
2eling, before... His mother explained to him her liberal 
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designs in case of his marrying Miss Morton ; told him 
she would settle on him the Norfolk estate, which clear 
of land-tax brings in a good thousand a year ;- offered 
even, when matters grew desperate, to make it twelve 
hundred: and in opposition to this, if he still persisted 
in this low connection, represented to him the certain 
penury that must attend the match. His own two 
thousand pounds, she protested, should be his all; she 
would never see him again; and ‘so far would she ‘be 
from affording him the smallest assistance, that if he 
were to enter into any profession with a view of better 
support, she would do all in her power to prevent his 
advancing in it.” | 

Here Marianne, in an ecstasy of indignation, clapped 
her hands together, and cried, “ Gracious God! can this 
be possible ?”’ ; 

“Well may you wonder, Marianne,” replied her, 
brother, ‘‘at the obstinacy which could resist such 
arguments as these. Your exclamation is very natural.” 

Marianne was going to retort, but she remembered her 
promises, and forbore. 

“All this, however,” he continued, “ was urged in 
vain. Edward said very little, but what he ‘did say 
was in the most determined manner. Nothing shoul 
prevail on him to give up his engagement. He would 
stand to it, cost him what it might.” | bel 

“Then,” cried Mrs. Jennings, with blunt sincerity, nc 
longer able to be silent, “he has acted like an hones 
man! I beg your pardon, Mr. Dashwood, but if) he 
had done otherwise, I should have thought him’a rascal 
I have some little concern in the business as well as your 
self, for Lucy Steele is my cousin ; -and I believe ther 
is not a better kind of girl in the world, nor one wh« 
more deserves a good husband.” | 

John Dashwood was greatly astonished ;. but’ hi 
nature was calm, not open to provocation, and h 
never wished to offend anybody, especially anybody © 
good fortune. He therefore replied without any resent 
ment,— [B9E 

“T would by no means speak disrespectfully of an, 
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‘elation of yours, madam. Miss Lucy Steele is, I dare 
say, a very deserving young woman; but in the pres- 
nt case, you know, the connection must’ be impossible. 
And to have entered into a secret engagement with a 
young man under her uncle’s care, the son of a woman 
specially of such very large fortune as Mrs. Ferrars, is, 
serhaps, altogether a little extraordinary. In short, I 
lo not mean to reflect upon the behaviour of any person 
vhom you have a regard for, Mrs. Jennings. We: all 
wish her extremely happy; and Mrs. Ferrars’s conduct 
‘throughout ‘the whole hasbeen such as every conscien- 
jous, good mother in like circumstances would adopt. 
‘t has been dignified and liberal. Edward has drawn his 
ywn lot; and I fear it will be a bad one.”’ 

Marianne sighed out her similar apprehension, and 
@linor’s heart was wrung for the feelings of Edward, while 
sraving his mother’s threats for a woman who could not 
eward him. 

‘Well, sir,” said Mrs. Jennings, “‘and how did it 
midips? | 

‘“T am sorry to say, ma’am, in a most unhappy rup- 
lure. Edward is dismissed for ever from his mother’s 
1otice. He left her house yesterday; but where he’ is 
rone, or whether he is still in town, I) do not know, 
or we, of course, can make no inquiry.” 

“Poor young man! and what is to become of him ?”’ 
»‘* What, indeed; ma’am! It is a melancholy consider- 
ition. Born to the prospect of such affluence! I cannot 
conceive a situation more deplorable. The interest of 
wo thousand pounds—how can a man live on it! And 
when to that is added the recollection that he might, 
out for his own folly, within three» months, have been 
n the receipt of two thousand five hundred a year (for 
Wiss Morton has thirty thousand pounds), I cannot pic- 
ure to myself a more wretched condition. We must all 
‘eel for him, and the more so because it is totally out 
of our power to assist him.” 

“Poor young man!” cried Mrs. Jennings, “I: am 
ure he should be very welcome to bed and board at 
my house; and so I would tell him if I could see him. 

6 
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It-is not: fit-that he should be living about at his own 
charge now, at lodgings and: taverns) b. vas ois] 

Elinor’s heart thanked her for such kindness towards 
Edward; though she could; not; forbear smiling at the 
form of it. Ashe Sru6y 
“Tf he’ would only have done as well by himself,” 
said John Dashwood, “as all his friends were disposed 
to-do by him, he might now have been in his propet 
situation, and would have wanted for nothing; but, as 
it is, it must be out of anybody’s power to assist him 
And. there is one thing more preparing against, hix 
which: must. be worse than all--his. mother has deter: 
mined, with a' very natural kind of spirit, to settle that 
estate upon Robert:immediately which might have’ beer 
Edward’s, on proper conditions.’ I left her this morn 
ing with her lawyer, talking over the business.’ 

“Well,” said Mrs. Jennings, “that is her revenge 
Everybody has a way of their own. But 1 don't think 
mine would be to make one son independent’ because 
another had plagued me.”’ 

Marianne got up and walked:about the room. 

‘Can anything be:more galling to the spirit of a man,’ 
continued John, “than to,see his younger brother: i1 
possession of/an estate which might have ‘been his own 
Poor Edward! I feel for him sincerely.” 99 
‘A few minutes more, spent in the same: kind of \effu 
sion, concluded his visit; and with repeated assurance 
to/his sisters that he really believed:there was noimateria 
danger in Fanny’s indisposition, and that they need no 
therefore be very uneasy about it, he went away, leavin 
the three ladies unanimous in. their sentiments) on th 
present, occasion, as far, at least, as it regarded. Mrs 
Ferrars’s conduct, the Dashwoods’, and Edward's. | 

Marianne’s indignation burst forth as soon as h 
quitted: the room); and as ‘her vehemence | made © re 
serve impossible in: Elinor and unnecessary in Mr: 
Jennings, they all joined in.:a\ very ‘spirited critiqu 
upon the partys | . ran a 664" 
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Mrs. JENNINGS was very warm in her ptaise of Edwa 
conduct, but only Elinor and Marianne understooc 
true merit. They only knew how little he had ha 


tempt him to: be: disobedient, and how:small was | . 


consolation, beyond the consciousness | of: doing ri: 
that could remain: to him) in ‘the: loss of» friends: ; 


fortune. Elinor gloried' in)his' integrity, and Marie nn 


forgave all his offences'in compassion’ for his ) pur: s' 
ment. ‘But though confidence between: ‘them was, 
this public discovery, restored to its) proper state 
was nota subject’on which either of them was 

of dwelling when alone. »Elinor avoided it: upon. pp 
ciple, as tending to fix still more upon her thous 
by the too warm, too positive assurances of Maria 
that belief of Edward’s continued’ affection for he 
which she: rather wished to do away; and Mariar 
courage’ soon failed her, in trying to converse upc 
topic which always left her more dissatisfied with 

self than ever, by ‘the ‘comparison it necessarily 

duced between Elinor’s conduct and her own. 

~ She felt all the force of that comparison, but no 
aer sister had hoped, to urge her to exertion now}; » 
felt it: with all the pain’ of continual|self-reproach, 


»retted most bitterly that she had never exerted he: sc! 


oefore; but-it brought only the torture of peniter: 
without the hope of amendment. Her mind was 
much’ weakened that she still’ fancied present exer. 
mpossible, and therefore it only dispirited her more. 
Nothing new >was heard by them for a day or! 


‘them already that Mrs.: Jennings might have had ‘eno 
to do in'spreading that knowledge further without si 
‘ng after more, she had resolved from the first to: pa 


visit of comfort and inquiry to her cousins as soon as 
eanld and nothine hut the hindrance afi mare wicitors ts 


vfterwards of affairs in Harley!Street or Bartlett’s Buc 
engs. But though so much of the matter was known ‘) 
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The third day succeeding their knowledge of the par- 
ticulars was so fine, so beautiful a Sunday, as to draw 
many to Kensington Gardens, though it was only the 
second week in March. Mrs: Jennings and Elinor were 
of the number ; but Marianne, who knew that the Will- 
oughbys were again in town, and had a constant dread 
of meéting them, chose rather to stay at home: than ven- 
ture into so public a place. i 

An intimate acquaintance of Mrs. Jennings) joined 
them soon after they’ entered the Gardens ; and: Elinor 
was not sorry that by her continuing with them and 
engaging all: Mrs. Jennings’s conversation, she was. her- 
self left to quiet reflection.’ She saw nothing of the 
Willoughbys, nothing of Edward, and for some: time 
nothing of anybody who could by any chance; whether 
grave or gay, be interesting to her. But iat dast she 
found herself, with some surprise, accosted by Miss 
Steele, who, though looking rather shy, expressed great 
satisfaction in meeting them; and on receiving’ encour- 
agement from the particular kindness of Mrs. Jennings, 
left her own party for a short time to join theirs. Mrs. 
Jennings immediately whispered to Elinor,—9 ced 

“Get it all out of her, my» dear. She will tell you 
anything, if you ask. You ‘see 1 cannot leave. Mrs. 

’ €larke:”’ abred ie tod 

It. was lucky, however, for Mrs. Jennings’s: curiosity, 
and for Elinor’s too, that she would tell anything: with- 
out being asked; for nothing would otherwise have» been 
learned. i | : [posdwor 

“T am so glad to meet you,” said Miss Steele, taking 
her familiarly by the arm, ‘‘ forol wanted to see you 
of all things in the world.” \ And: then lowering her 
voice, ‘‘ I suppose Mrs. Jennings has heard all about it 
Is she angry ?”’ | 

“Not at ally I believe, with you.” | | 

“Thatiis a good thing. And Lady Middleton, is\ she 
angry, 2?” feces } 

“ T cannot suppose it possible that she should.” | 

, “Tam monstrous glad of it. Good gracious! I hav« 
*. had such a time of it! I never saw Lucy, in such: < 
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rage in my life. She vowed at first she» would, never 
trim me up a new bonnet, nor) do. anything else for|me 
again, so long as she lived ; but now she is quite come 
to, and we are as good friends as ever. Look, she made 
me this bow to my hat, and) put in the feather last night. 
There now, you are going to laugh at me too. But why 
should not I wear pink ribbons ?.-I.do not care if it.¢s 
the doctor’s favourite colour.’ I am sure, for my part, I 
should never have known he did like, it better than any 
other colour if he,had not’ happened! to say \so.; My 
cousins have been so plaguing me! I. declare, some- 
times I do not know which way to look before them,” 

She had wandered away to a subject on which Elinor 
had nothing to say, and therefore soon judged. it .expe- 
dient to find her way back again to the first. 

“Well, but, Miss Dashwood,’ speaking triumphantly, 
“people may say what they choose about'-Mr. Ferrars’s 
declaring he would not have Lucy, for it’s no such thing, 
I can tell you; and it’s quite a shame for such ill- 
natured reports to be spread abroad. Whatever Lucy 
might think about it herself, you know, it was no-busi- 
ness of other people to set;it down for certain.’’ 

‘T never heard anything of the kind hinted at before, 
I assure you,’’ said Elinor. 

Oh, did,not you ?. But it.was said, I know very ~ 
well, and by more than one; for Miss Godby told Miss 
‘Sparks that nobody in their senses, could. expect. Mr. 
'Ferrars to give up a woman like Miss Morton,, with 
thirty thousand: pounds to her fortune, for Lucy Steele, 
that had nothing at all; and I had it from Miss Sparks 
‘myself. And besides that, my cousin Richard said, him- 
‘self that when 1t came to the point he was afraid Mr. 
Ferrars would be off;'and when Edward did not come 
near us for three days, I could not tell what, to. think 
myself... And I believe in my heart Lucy gave it all up 
‘for lost; for we came away from. your brother's, Wed- 
nesday, and we saw nothing of him. not. all) Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday, and did not know what was be- 
come with him. Once Lucy thought to write to him, 
but then her spirit rose against that... However, this 
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morning he came just as we came home from church ; 
and then it all came out—how he had been sent for 
Wednesday to Harley Street, and been talked to by his 
mother and all of them; and how he had declared ‘before 


them! all that he loved nobody but Lucy, and nobody 
but Lucy would he have. And how ‘he had been'so 
worried by’ what passed, that as’ soon’ as he had) went 
away from his: ‘mother’s house’ he! had’ got ‘upon ‘his 
horse, and rid into the country, somewhere or other 5 
and how ‘he had stayed about at an inn all Thursday 
and Friday, on. purpose to’ get the better of it. And 
after thinking it all over and: ‘over’ again; he said it 
seemed to him: as‘ifj’ now he ‘had ‘no fortune, ‘and “no 
nothing at all, it would be quite unkind ‘to ‘keep: her on 
to the engagement, because it’ must be for her loss, ‘for 
he had‘ nothing but two thousand pounds, and. no hope 
of anything else’; and if he was to go into orders, as he 
had some thoughts, he could get nothing but a curacy ; 
and how was they to live upon that ? He ‘could not 
bear to think of her doing no ‘better, and so he begged, 
# she had the least: mind for it, to put an end to the 
matter directly, and leave him to shift for himself.<°1 
heard him say all this as plain as could possibly be. 
And it was entirely for her sake,and upon her account, 
that he said’ a word ‘about being off; and not upon | his 
own. | Twill take’ my oath he never dropped a)syllable 
of being tired of her, or of wishing to marry Miss Morton, 
or anything like it. But, to be sure) Lucy would not 
give ear ‘to such kind of talking ; so'she told him directly, 
(with a great deal about sweet and love, you know, anc 
All that. Oh, la! one can’t repeat “such kind of things; 
you know)—she told him: directly she had not the leas’ 
mind in the world’to be off, for she could live with hin 
upon a trifle, and’ how little soever he might have, shi 
should be very glad to’ have’ it all, you know,. or. some 
thing of the kind. So then he was monstrous happy, an 
they talked on some time about what they should dc 
and they agreed he should take orders directly, and the’ 
must wait to be married till he got > ving. And jus 
then I could not hear any more,'!for ‘ay cousin calle 
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from below to tell me’ Mrs. Richardson: was come in her 
coach, and would take one of us. to ‘Kensington Gar- 
dens; so I was forced:to:go'into the room.and interrupt 
them, to: ask Lucy» if she would like:to go, but she idid 
not care to leave: Edward; so I just run upstairs arid 
put on ‘a pair of silk stockings; and came off with the 
Richardsons.”’ 

‘“T do not understand what you (mean by interrupting 
them,” said Elinor; >“ you were all in ‘the same room 
together, were not you ?”’ 

“No, indeed, not: us. La! Miss» Dashwood, do you. 
think people make love when anybody else is by ? 40h} 
for Shame! To be sure you: must) know better than 
that’ (laughing affectedly). “‘No, no; they were ‘shut 
up in the drawing-room together, and all I heard was 
only by listening at the door.” 

“How !”’ cried Elinor; ‘have you been repeating to 
me what you only learned yourself by listening at the 
door ? I am sorry I did not: know it before, for I cer- 
tainly would not have suffered you to give:me) particulars 
of a conversation which’ you ought. not to have known 
yourself. How could you’) behave: so unfairly by) your 
sister ?”’ 

_‘{Oh'la! there is nothing in that. I only stood at the 
door and heard what I could.*'And I am sure Lucy would 
| have done just the same by me ; for a'year or two back, 

'when Martha Sharpe and I had so many secrets together, 
_ she never made any bones of hiding in a closet, or behind 
a chimney-board, on purpose to hear what we said.” 
_»» Elinor tried to talk of something else; but Miss Steele 
could not be kept beyond.a couple of minutes from what 
/ was uppermost in her mind. 
| + “Edward talks of going to Oxford | soon,” said she’; 
:“ Dut now he is lodging at, No. — Pall Mall; What: an 
- ill-natured woman his mother is, an’t she ? And your 
| brother ‘and sister were not) very kind! However; 1 
; Shan’t say anything against them to you; and to be sure 
| they did send us home in: their own chariot, which was 
{more than I looked for.. And for my part, T was all in 
ia fright for fear your sister should ask us for the huswifes 
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she had gave us a day or two before; but, however, 
nothing was said about them, and I took care to keep 
mine out of sight. Edward have got some business at 
Oxford, he says, so he must go there for a time ; and 
after that, as soon’as he can light’upon a bishop, he will 
be ordained. I wonder what curacy he will get! | Good 
gracious!’’—giggling as she spoke—""I'd lay my life 1 know 
what my cousins will say when they hear of it. They 
will tell me I should write to the doctor, to get Edward 
the curacy of his new living. I’ know they will; but I 
‘am sure I would not do such a thing for all the world. 
‘La!’ I shall say directly, ‘I wonder how you could 
think of such a thing.) J write to the doctor, indeed !’” 
“Well,” said Elinor, “it is a comfort to be prepared 
against the worst. You have got your answer ready.”’ 
Miss Steele was going to reply on the same subject, 
but the approach of her own party made another more 
necessary. OLR 
“Oh la! here come the Richardsons.. I had a vast 
deal more to'say to you, but I must not stay away from 
them not any longer.’ I assure you they are very genteel 
people. He makes a monstrous deal of money; ‘and 
they keep their own coach. I have not time to speak 
to Mrs. Jennings about it myself, but pray tell her I 
am quite happy to-hear she is not in anger against us, 
and Lady Middleton the same; and if anything should 
happen to take you and your sister away, and Mrs. Jen- 
nings should want company, Iam sure we should be 
very glad'to come and stay with her for as long a time 
as she likes. I suppose Lady~Middleton won’t ask us 
any more this bout. Good-bye ; I am’ sorry Miss Mari- 
anne was not here. Remember me kindly to her.) La! 
if you have not got your spotted muslin on! «I wonder 
you was not afraid of its being torn.” : 
Such was her: parting concern, for after this she had 
time only to pay her farewell compliments to Mrs. Jen- 
nings before’ her company was claimed by Mrs. Richard: 
son; and Elinor was left:in possession of knowledg« 
which ‘might feed her powers of reflection some’ time’ 
though she had learned very’ little more than what hac 
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been already foreseen and foreplanned in her own mind. 
Edward’s marriage with Lucy was as firmly determined 
on, and the time of its taking place remained as ab- 
solutely uncertain, as she had concluded it would be; 
everything depended, exactly after her expectation, on 
his getting that preferment, of which at present there 
seemed not the smallest chance. 

As soon as they returned to the carriage, Mrs. Jen- 
nings was eager for information ; but,as Elinor wished 
to spread'as little-as_ possible intelligence that had. in 
the first place been so unfairly obtained, she confined 
herself to the brief repetition of such simple particulars 
as she felt assured that Lucy, for the sake of her own 
consequence, would choose to have known. The con- 
tinuance of their engagement,,and the means that were 
to be taken for promoting its end, was all her communica- 
tion ; and this produced from Mrs. Jennings the following 
natural remark,— 

“Wait for his having a living! ay, we all know how 
that will end. They will wait a twelvemonth, and find- 
‘ing no good comes of it, will set down upon a curacy of 
‘fifty pounds a year, with the interest of his two thousand 
pounds, and what little matter Mr. Steele and Mr. Pratt 
ean give her.. Then they will have a child every year! 
and, Lord help ’em, how poor they will be! , I. must 
see what I can give them towards furnishing their house. 
Two maids and two men, indeed, as I talked of t’other 
day! No, no; they must get a stout girl of all works. 
'Betty’s sister would never do for them now.’ 

The next morning brought Elinor a letter by the two- 
‘penny post from Lucy herself. It was as follows :— 


‘* BARTLETT’S BUILDINGS, JJarch. 

“TI hope my dear. Miss Dashwood. will excuse the 
liberty I take of writing to her; but I know your friend- 
ship for me will make you pleased to hear such a good 
account of myself. and my dear Edward, after all the 
‘troubles we have went through lately, therefore |will 
make no more apologies, but proceed to say that, thank 
God! though we have suffered dreadfully, we are both 
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quite wéll now, and as’ happy as we must always be in 
one another’s love.» We have had great trials and«great 
persecutions, ‘but, however, at the same’ time, gratefully 
acknowledge many friends, yourself not the least among 
them, whose gréat kindness I shall always thankfully 
remember, as will’ Edward too, who Ihave told of it.« iI 
am sure you will be glad to hear, as likewise dear: Mrs. 
Jennings, I’spent two happy hours with him yesterday 
afternoon. He would not hear of our ‘parting, though 
earnestly did I, as I thought my duty required, urge-him 
to it for prudence sake, and would have parted for ever 
on the spot, would he consent to it; but he said it should 
never be—he did not regard ‘his ‘mother’s anger while he 
could have. my affections; Ourprospects are not very 
bright to be sure; but we must wait, and hope forthe 
best. ‘He will be ordained shortly; ‘and:should it ever be 
in your power to'recommend him to anybody ‘that has 
a living to bestow, am very sure you will not: forget us. 
And deat Mrs. Jennings too, trust she will speakia:good 
word for us to Sir John, ‘or’ Mr.’ Palmer, or‘any iriend 
that may be able ‘to assist us’ Poor Anne was much) to 
blame for what‘she did; but she ‘did it for the! best, so 
I say nothing. Hope'Mrs. Jennings won’t think it ‘too 
much trouble to give’us'a call, should’she come this way 
any morning; ’twould be a great kindness, and my cousins 
would be proud to know'her. My paper reminds’ me to 
conclude; and begging to be most gratefully and respect- 
fully ‘remembered ‘to her, and to’ Sir John and Lady 
Middleton and ‘the dear children, when’you chance to 
see them, ‘and love'to Miss Marianne, 1 nae hus | 

mew lon 1am,” tetes, etc L 


AS soon as Elinor ‘had finished it, she performed what 
she concluded ‘to be its writer’s real design, by placing 
it in the hands of Mrs: Jennings, who read it aloud with 
many’ comments of satisfaction and praise. ic E 

‘Very well, indeed !)»How prettily she writes!) Ay, 
that was quite proper to let him be off if he would... That 
was just like’ Lucy. Poor soul!’ I-wish I could get him 
a living; with all my heart. She calls me dear Mrs. Jen- 
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mings, you see. She. 1s a good-hearted girl as ever lived. 
Very well, upon my word. That sentence is very prettily 
turned. © Yes, »yes, I will go: and*see her; sure enough. 
How attentive sheiis, to think of everybody! . Thank 
you, my dear; for showing itme. Itis as pretty a letter 
as ever) I saw, and»does. Lucy’shead and ‘heart: great 
credit.” | ? 


CHAPTER .XXXIX, 


Tint Miss Dashwoods had snow been rather more than 
two months in: town, and Marianne’s impatience 'to be 
gone increased every day. She sighed for the air, the 
liberty, the quiet of the country; )and fancied that if 
any place could give her ease, Barton must do it... Elinor 
was hardly less anxious than herself for their removal, 
and only so much less bent.on its being effected immeédi- 
ately as that she was conscious of the difficulties of so 
long:a journey, which Marianne could not be brought to 
acknowledge. : She. began,» however; seriously to turn 
her thoughts’ towards: its: accomplishment; and had 
already mentioned their wishes to their kind hostess, 
who resisted them with all the:eloquence of her good- 
will, when a plan) was suggested which, though detain- 
ing them. from home. yet. a few weeks longer, appeared 
to Elinor altogether much more eligible than any other, 
The Palmers were to remove to Cleveland about the end 
of March for the Easter holidays ; and) Mrs. Jennings, 
with both: her friends, receiveds avery’ warm invitation 
from Charlotte to) go with them... This) would. not in 
itself have been sufficient for the delicacy of Miss Dash- 
wood ;' but it) was enforced: with so much real politeness 
by Mr. Palmer himself as, joined to the very'great amend- 
ment of his manners towards them» since; her sister had 
been known to be unhappy, induced her to,accept it with 
pleasure. 

.When she told Marianne what she had done, however, 
: her first reply was not very auspicious. 

‘Cleveland |,” she cried, with great agitation:. ‘No, 

I cannot go to Cleveland.’’ | 
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‘““You forget,’ said Elinor gently, “that its situation 
is not—that it is not in the neighbourhood of-——’”’ 

“But itis in Somersetshire. I cannot gointo Somer- 
setshire. There, where I looked forward to going ;— 
no, Elinor, you cannot expect me to go there.’ 

Elinor would: not argue upon the propriety of over- 
coming such feelings; she only endeavoured to counter- 
act them by working on others, and represented it, 
therefore, as a measure which would fix the time of her 
returning to that dear mother whom she so much wished 
to'see in a more eligible, more comfortable manner, than 
any other plan could do, and perhaps without any greater 
delay. From Cleveland, which was within a few miles 
of Bristol, the distance to Barton was not beyond one 
day, though a long day’s journey; and their mother’s 
servant might easily come there to attend them: down; 
and as there could be no occasion for their staying above 
a week at Cleveland, they might now be at) hore in 
little more than three weeks’ time. » As) Marianne’s 
affection for her mother was sincere, it must triumph, 
with little difficulty, over the imaginary evils she had 
started. 

Mrs. Jennings was so far from being weary of her 
guests that she pressed them very earnestly to return 
with her again from Cleveland. » Elinor was grateful for 
the attention, but it could not alter their design); and 
their mother’s concurrence being readily gained, évery- 
thing relative to their return was arranged as far.as it 
could be; and Marianne found: some relief in drawing 
up a statement of the hours that were yet to divide her 
from Barton. 


‘“Ah, colonel, I do not know what: you atid I. shall | 


do without the Miss Dashwoods,’”’ was Mrs. Jennings’s 
address to him when he first called on her after their 
leaving her was settled, “for they are quite’ resolved 


upon going home from the Palmers; and how. forlorn) | 


we shall be when I come back! Lord! we shall-sit and 
gape at one another as dull as two cats.” 

Perhaps Mrs. Jennings was.in hopes, by this vigorous 
sketch of their future ennui, to provoke him tomake that 
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offer which might give himself an escape from it; and 
if so, she had soon afterwards good reason to think her 
object gained: for on Elinor’s moving to the window 
to take more expeditiously the dimensions of a print 
which she was going to copy for her friend, he followed 
her to it with a look of particular meaning, and conversed 
with her there for several minutes. The effect of his 
discourse on the lady, too, could not escape her observa- 
tion; for though she was too honourable to listen, and 
had even changed her seat, on purpose that she might 
not hear, to one close by the pianoforte, on which Mari- 
anne was playing, she could not keep herself from seeing 
that Elinor changed colour, attended with agitation, 
and was too intent on what he said to pursue her em- 
ployment. Still further in confirmation of her hopes, 
in the interval of Marianne’s turning from one lesson to 
another, some words of the colonel’s inevitably reached 
her ear, in which he seemed to be apologizing for the 
badness of his house. This set the matter beyond a 
doubt. She wondered, indeed, at his thinking it neces- 
sary to do so, but supposed it to be the proper etiquette. 
What Elinor said in reply she could not distinguish, but 
judged, from the motion of her lips, that she did not 
think that any material objection; and Mrs. Jennings 
commended her in her heart for being so honest. They 
then talked on for a few minutes longer without her catch- 
ing a syllable, when ancther lucky stop in Marianne’s 
performance brought her these words in the colonel’s 
calm ‘voice,— 

‘“T am afraid it cannot take place very soon.” 

Astonished and shocked at so unlover-like a speech, 
she was almost ready to cry out, “ Lord! what should 
hinder it ?”’ but, checking her desire, confined herself 
to this silent ejaculation,— 

“This is very strange! sure he need not wait to be 
older.” 

This delay on the colonel’s side, however, did not seem 
to offend or mortify his fair companion in the least ; for 
on their breaking up the conference soon afterwards, 
and moving different ways, Mrs. Jennings very plainly 
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heard Elinor say; and with a voice which showed her to 
feel what she said,— » fees 623 
“JT shall always think myself ‘very much obliged) to 
you.” | i [zis ! | 
Mrs. Jennings was. delighted with her gratitude, and 
only wondered that, after hearing such a sentence, the 
colonel should be able ‘to take:leave of them, as he im- 
mediately did, with the utmost sang-froid, and go away 
without making heroany reply! She had not thought 
her old friend could have made so indifferent'a suitor)... 
What had really passed between them was to this effect. 
“T have heard,’ said lhe, with great compassion, *‘ of 
the injustice your friend Mr. Ferrars has suffered from 
his family ; for if I wnderstand the matter right, he! has 
been entirely cast off by them for persevering in his en- 
gagement with a very deserving young woman. Have 
I been ‘rightly informed? Is/it so ?” Ci vil 
Elinor told him that it was. of a Oe Ey | 
“The cruelty, the impolitic cruelty,” he replied, with 
great’ feeling, “of dividing, or attempting to divide, two 
young people long attached to each) other is) terrible. 
Mrs. Ferrars does not know what: she) may be doing 
what she may drive her son to. I have seen Mr. Ferrars 
two or three times in Harley Street, and am much pleased 
with him. He is not‘a young man with whom one,can 
be intimately acquainted in a short time, but I have seen 
enough of him ‘to wish him well for his own sake, and. as 
a friend of yours I wish it still more. I. understand 
that he intends to take orders. Will you be so good) as 
to tell him that ‘the ‘living of ‘Delaford, now just vacant, 
as lam informed by this day’s post) is his, if, he think it 
worth hisacceptance? But that, perhaps, so unfortunately 
circumstanced’as he is now, it may be nonsense to appear 
to doubt; I only wish it were more’ valuable. . It is a 
rectory, but a ‘small: one—the late incumbent; I believe, 
did not make more than £200 per annum; and though 
it is certainly capable of improvement, I fear not to such 
an amount’as to afford him a very comfortable income. 
Such as itis, however; my pleasure in presenting him to 
it will be very great. Pray assure him of it.’”: | 
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Elinor’s astonishment at: this commission could, hardly 
have been greater had the colonel been really making her 
an offer of his hand. The: preferment, which only two 
days! before she had’ considered as hopeless for Edward, 
was already provided to enable him to marry, and.she, 
of all people in the: world, was. fixed on to bestow it! 
Her emotion was such as Mrs. Jennings, had, attributed 
to a very different: cause ; but! whatever minor feelings 
less pure,’ less pleasing, might have a share in that emo- 
tion, her esteem for the general’ benevolence, and, her 
gratitude for the particular friendship, which together 
prompted Colonel: Brandon ‘to this act, were, strongly 
felt and warmly expressed:» She thanked him for.it 
with ‘all ‘her heart, spoke of .Edward’s principles and 
disposition with that praise which: she: knew them to 
deserve, and promised» to» undertake the, commission 
with pleasure; if it) were»really -his,,wish' to put. off.so 
agreeable an office to another. : But at the same time 
she could not ‘help thinking that.no one! could so, well 
perform it as himself: It was an office, in short, from 
which, unwilling to give Edward) the: pain of receiving 
an obligation from her, she»would have been: very glad 
to be spared herself; but Colonel Brandon, on motives 
of equal ‘delicacy, declining it» likewise, still seemed so 
desirous of its’ being given through: her: means that she 
would not, on any account, make further opposition. 
Edward, she believed, was still in town, and fortunately 
she had heard his address from Miss Steele. She could 
undertake, therefore, to inform him of it in the course of 
the day. After this had been settled, Colonel Brandon 
began to talk of his own advantage in securing so respect- 
able and agreeable a neighbour, and then it-was that he 
mentioned; with regret, that the house was small and 
indifferent’;) an: evil which Elinor, as Mrs. Jennings) had 
supposed her to:do, made very light of, at least as far.as 
regarded its size. u | 

‘The smallness of the house,” said she, ‘I cannot; 
imagine any inconvenience to them, for it) will, be in 
proportion to their family! and! income.” 

*'By which the colonel was surprised: to find that she 
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was considering Mr. Ferrars’s marriage as the certain 
consequence of the presentation; for he did not suppose 
it possible that Delaford living could supply such an in- 
come as anybody in his style of-life would venture to 
settle on, and he said'so. 

“This little rectory can do no more than make Mr. 
Ferrars comfortable asa bachelor ; it cannot enable him 
to marry. I am sorry to say that my patronage ends 
with this; and my interest is ‘hardly more extensive. 
If, however, by any unforeseen chance it should be in my 
power to serve him further, I must think very differently 
of him from what I now do, if Iam not as ready to be 
useful to him then as I sincerely wish I could be at pres- 
ent. What I am now doing, indeed, seems nothing at 
all, since it can advance him so little towards what must 
be his principal, his only object of happiness. His mar- 
triage must still be a distant good; at least 1am afraid 
it cannot take place very soon.” | 

Such was the sentence which, when misunderstood, 
so justly offended the delicate feelings of Mrs. Jennings; 
but after this narration of what really passed between 
Colonel Brandon and Elinor while they stood: at. the 
window, the gratitude expressed by the latter on their 
parting may perhaps appear, in general, not less reason- 
ably excited, nor less properly worded, than if-it had 
arisen from an offer of marriage. | 


CHAPTER XL: 


‘“ WELL, Miss Dashwood,” said Mrs. Jennings, sagaciously 
smiling, as soon as the gentleman had withdrawn, “I 
do not ask you what the colonel has been saying to you; 
for though, upon my honour, I ¢ried to keep out of hear- | 
ing, I could not help catching enough to understand his 
business, and I assure you I never was better pleased in 
my life, and I wish you joy of it with all my heart.’’ 
“Thank you, ma’am,” said Elinor.“ It ¢s a matter 
of great joy to me, and I feel the goodness of Colonel 
Brandon most sensibly. There are not many men who 
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would act as he has’ done—-few people who have'so com: 
passionate a heart! » oe never, was more astonished in 
my life.” 

“Lord! my) dear, you are very modest., I an’t the 
least. astonished: at, it,in. the world, for I have, often 
thought of late there,was nothing more likely to-happen.” 

‘You judged ‘from, your, knowledge ofthe colonel’s 
general benevolence;, but at least you could not fore- 
see that the opportunity would.so very soon occur.” 

“ Opportunity!’ repeated Mrs./ Jennings. . * Oh, as. to 
that, when a man has.once made up his. mind to:such 
a thing; somehow. or} other, ‘he will soon, find|/an’ oppor- 
tunity, Well, my dear, I,wish, you joy of it again and 
again; and, if,ever there’ was.a happy couple in, the 
world; I think-I shall soon know where to look for them.”’ 

“You mean to go'to Delaford after them, I suppose,’’ 
said’ Elinor; with a faint,smile. |, | 

‘Ay, my dear, that Ido, indeed ;. and as to the house 
‘being a bad one, I do not know, what the colonel would 
be at, for it is as good. a one as ever I,saw,”’ 

‘“He spoke of its being out of repair.”’ 

“Well, and whose fault is that ?. Why don’t he repair 
‘it 2. Who should,do it but himself-?,” 

They’ were interrupted by the servant’s coming in, to 
‘announce the, carriage, being at the door ;, and, Mrs. Jen- 
inings, immediately preparing to go, said,— 

‘Well, my dear, I must be gone-before I have hadi half 
imy talk out. But, however, we may have it all over in 
i‘the,evening, for we shall.be quite alone.’.1,do not,ask 
‘you to go with me, for I dare Say your mind is too full of 
‘the matter to care for company); and besides,-you must 
Hong to tell your sister all about.it.” 

Marianne hau left. the ‘room, before the conversation, 
‘began. | 

‘Certainly, ma’am, I, shall tell. Marianne of it; one J 
‘shall not mention it at present to anybody. else.”’ | 

‘Oh, very’ well,”.said Mrs... Jennings, rather disap- 
‘pointed, “Then you would not have; me tell it Lucey ? 
‘for I think of going as far as Holborn, to-day.” 

“No, ma’am, not-even Lucy, if you please. .One.day’s 
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delay will not be very material ; and till I have written 
to Mr. Ferrars, I think it ought not to be mentioned to 
anybody else. I shall do that directly. It is of impor- 
tance that no time should be lost with him, for he will, 

of course, have much to do relative 'to his ordination.” 

This speech at first puzzled Mrs. Jennings exceedingly. 
Why Mr. Ferrars was to be written'to about it in such a 
hurry she could not immediately comprehend. A few 
moments’ reflection, ‘however; Shinto) a ‘wee happy 
idea, and she exclaimed, — 

“Oho! I'understand you. 'Mr. Ferrars is to be the 
man. Well, so much the better for him. “Ay, to be sure, 
he must be ordained in readiness ; and I am very glad 
to find things are so forward between you. But, my 
dear, is not this rather out of character ?. Should not the 
colonel write himself ? Sure, he is the proper person.” 

Elinor did not quite understand ‘the beginning ‘of Mrs. 
Jennings’s speech, neither did she think it worth inquir- 
ing into, and therefore only replied to its conclusion. 

‘Colonel Brandon is so delicate a'man that he rather 
wished any one to announce his intentions ie Mr. Ferrars 
than himself.” 

‘“ And so you are forced to do is Well, that i is'an odd: 
kind of delicacy! However, I will not: disturb you ’’—see- 
ing her preparing to write. “You know your own con- 
cerns best. So good-bye, my dear.’ I have not heard of 
anything to please me so well since Charlotte was os 
to bed.” | 

And away she went; but returning again in a°mo- 
ment 

““T have just bedi thinking of’ Betty’ s sister, my dear, | 
I should be very glad to get her so good a mistress. But 
whether she would do fora lady’s-maid, I am sure J] 
can’t tell. She is an excellent housemaid, and works 
very well at her needle. Howevet, pa will think of all 
that at your leisure.”’ 

“Certainly, ma’am,” replied Binds not hearing @iich 
of what she said, and more anxious: to be alone than to! 
be mistress of the subject. 4 

How she should ‘begin—how she iehitild express her- 
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self in her note to Edward—was' now all her concern. 
The particular .circumstances. between, them made a 
difficulty of that which to any other person would have 
been the easiest thing in the world; but she equally 
feared to say too much or too little, and sat deliberating 
over her paper, with the pen in her hand, till broken in 
on by the entrance of Edward himself. 

He had. met Mrs. Jennings at the door, in her way to 
the carriage, as he came to leave) his farewell card; .and 
she, after. apologizing. for not. returning herself, had 
obliged him, to enter, by saying that Miss Dashwood 
was above, and wanted to speak with him. on very par- 
ticular business. ° 

Elinor had just, been congratulating herself, in the 
midst of her perplexity, that however difficult it might 
be to express herself properly by letter, it was at least 
preferable to giving the information, by word of mouth, 
when her visitor entered, to’ force her upon this. greatest 
exertion of all.. Her astonishment and confusion were 
very great on his so sudden appearance.. She had not 
seen him) before since his. engagement became, public, 
and therefore not since his knowing her to be acquainted 
with it; which, with the consciousness of what. she had 
been. thinking, of and, what she had ‘to tell him, made 
her feel particularly ,uncomfortable for some minutes. 
He, too, was much distressed; and, they sat, down to- 
gether in a. most. promising. state of embarrassment. 
Whether he had asked her. pardon for his intrusion on 
first coming into the room, he could not recollect; but 
determining to be on the safe side, he made his apology 
in form, as soon, as he could say anything, after taking 
a chair. 

‘Mrs. Jennings told me,” said he,.‘‘ that you wished 
to speak with. me—at, least. I understood her. so,.or I 
certainly should not have intruded, on you in such a 
manner ; though; at the same time, I should have been 
extremely sorry to leave London without seeing you and 
your sister, especially as it. will most likely be some time 
—it is not probable that I.should soon have the pleasure 
of meeting you again. ..I.go.to Oxford to-morrow.” 
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‘You ‘would not! have gone, however,’ said Elinor, 
recovering ‘herself, and determined ‘to’ get over what’ she 
so much dreaded as soon as ‘possible, “ without receiving 
our good wishes, even if ‘we had not been ‘able’ to''give 
them in’ person. Mrs. Jennings’ was ‘quite right 4 in) what | 
she said. I’ have something of’ consequénce ito inform 
you of, which I was on the point ‘of? communicating By 
paper. I am charged with’a ‘most agreeable’ office ” 
breathing rather faster than usual as she spoke. fs Galowel 
Brandon, who was'here only’ ten’ minwtes| ago,’ has. ‘de- 
sired me to say that, understanding ‘you mean to: take 
orders, he has great pleasure in offering you the ‘living 
of Delaford, now just vacant, and only wishes it were 

more valuable. Allow me to congratulate you on having 
so respectable and well-judging .a friend, and to join in 
his wish that thé living—it is about two’ hundred a year 
were much more considerable, and such as might better 
enable you to—as' might be more ‘than a’ temporary 
accommodation to’ yourself—such,' in Short,” as night 
establish all your views of happitiess.”’ 

What’ Edward ‘felt, as he could oy easy it iiitnself it 
cannot be expected that any one elsé should say ‘for him. 
He looked all the astonishment’ which ‘such’ unexpected, 
such unthought-of information could not’ fail _ excit- 
ing; but he said only these two! words, — 

he Colonel Brandon!” «| BW }O0 | 

“Yes,” continued’ Elinor,’ gathering 1 more SOR HOI 
as some of the worst was over.“ Colonel Brandon'means 
it'as a testimony of his'concern for what has lately passed, 
for the cruel situation in which the ‘anjustifiable ‘conduct 
of your family has placed you—a concern which I am 
sure Marianne, myself, and all your friends must share’; 
and likewise as a proof of his high esteem of your general 
character, and his particular ap prob ae of a ron 
iour'on the present occasion.’ 

-“ Colonel Brandon BIE mea living |" Can’ it be sage 
sible?” 

“The unkindness of your Own relations es made BAD 
astonished to find friendship anywhere.” i 

“No,” replied’ he, with sudden consciousness, naa 
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to find it in you; for I,cannot be ignorant that to you, 
to your goodness, I,owe it all... L.feel.it—I would express 
it if I could, but, as you well, know,,I am no orator,” 

“You are very much mistaken. I do assure you that 
you owe it entirely, at! least almost entirely, to, your own 
merit, and Colonel Brandon’s discernment of it... I have 
had no:hand in it, I-did not even; know, till I under- 
stood his: design, that the living was vacant; nor had it 
ever occurred, to me that he, might have such a living 
in his gift. As a friend of mine, of my family, he may, 
perhaps—indeed. I know he has—still, greater pleasure in 
bestowing it; but, upon my word, you, owe nothing. to 
my solicitation.” | 

‘Truth obliged_-her, to acknowledge .some'small share in 
the action ; but she was, at the same time, so unwilling to 
appear as the benefactress of Edward, that. she acknow- 
ledged it with hesitation,—which probably contributed 
to fix that suspicion in his mind, which had recently en- 
tered it. Fora short, time he,sat.deep in thought, after 
Elinor had, ceased, to speak ;, at last,.as if it were rather 
an effort; he said,— ore } 

‘Colonel Brandon. seems. a, man-of great, worth. and 
respectability. I have always, heard, him spoken of.as 
such, and. your brother;, I, know, esteems him highly. 
He is undoubtedly. a sensible ‘man, and in his. manners 
perfectly the gentleman.’ ; 

“ Indeed,” replied Elinor,.“‘ I, believe. that you will 
find him, on ‘further ,acquaintance, all. that..you have 
heard him: tobe; and as you will be. such, very near 
neighbours (for I understand the, parsonage.is almost 
close to the mansion-house), it is particularly important 
that he should be all this.”, |. | 

Edward made;no answer,;. but, when she-had, turned 
away her head, gave her a look so.serious, so earnest; so 
uncheerful, as seemed to say that.he might hereafter wish 
the distance between; the, parsonage andthe mansion- 
house-much greater. (| (Onn w 
> Colonel Brandon, -I) think,, lodges, in, St. James’s 
Street,” said he, soon,afterwards, rising from, his.chair. 

» Elinor told him, the number of,the house. 
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“JT must hurry away, then, to give him those thanks 
which you will not allow me to give you; to assure him 
that he has: made me a’ very—an exceedingly happy 
man.” | | } 

Elinor did not offer to detain him, and they parted, 
with a very earnest’ assurance on her side of her unceas- 
ing good wishes for his happiness in every ‘change of 
situation that might befall him; on Azs, with rather an 
attempt to return the same good-will than the power of 
expressing it. | 

‘When I see him again,” said Elinor to herself, as 
the door’ shut him out, ‘‘ I shall see him the husband 
of Lucy.” 

And with this pleasing anticipation she sat’ down to 
reconsider the past, recall the words and endeavour: to 
comprehend all the feelings of Edward—and, of course, 
to reflect on her own with discontent. | 

When Mrs. Jennings came home, though she returned 
from seeing people whom she had never seen before, 
and of whom, therefore, she must have a great deal’ to 
say, her mind was so much more occupied by the im- 
portant secret in her possession, than by anything else, 
that she reverted to it again as soon as Elinor appeared. 

“Well, my dear,” she cried, “I sent you up the 
young man. Did not I do right? © And I suppose you 
had no great difficulty—you did ‘not find him very un- 
willing to accept your proposal ?”’ ) 

‘No, ma’am ; that was not very likely.” , 

‘Well, and how soon will he be ready? for it seems 
all to depend upon that.” 

“Really,” said Elinor, ‘‘ I know so little of these kind 
of forms, that I can hardly even conjecture as to the 
time, or the preparation necessary ; but I suppose two 
or three months will complete his ordination.” | 

‘Two or three months!” cried Mrs. Jennings. “Lord! 
my dear, how calmly you talk of it!) And can the colonel 
wait two or three months ? Lord bless me! I'am sure 
it would put me quite out of patience!) And though one 
would be very glad to do a kindness by poor Mr. Ferrars, 
I do think it is not worth while to wait two or three 
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months for him. Sure, somebody else might be found 
that would do as well—somebody. that is in orders al- 
ready.” 

“My dear ma’am,” said Elinor, “what can you be 
thinking of ? Why, Colonel Brandon’s, only object. is 
to be of use to Mr, Ferrars.” 

‘ Lord bless you, my dear! Sure you do not mean 
to persuade me that the colonel only marries you for 
the sake of giving ten guineas to Mr. Ferrars! ”’ 

The deception could not continue after this, and an 

explanation immediately took place, by which both 
gained considerable amusement for the moment, with- 
out any material loss of happiness to either; for Mrs. 
Jennings only exchanged one form of delight for an- 
other, and still without forfeiting her expectation of the 
first. 
“Ay, ay, the parsonage is but a small one,” said she, 
after the first ebullition of surprise and satisfaction was 
over, “and very likely may be out of repair; but to 
hear a man apologizing, as I thought, for a house that 
to my knowledge has five sitting-rooms on the ground- 
floor, and I think the housekeeper told me could make 
up fifteen beds! and to you, too, that had been used 
to live in Barton Cottage! It seemed quite ridiculous. 
But, my dear, we must touch up the colonel to do some- 
thing to the parsonage, and make it comfortable for 
them, before Lucy goes to it.” 

“ But Colonel Brandon does not seem to have any idea 
of the living’s being enough to allow them to marry.” 

“ The colonel. is a ninny, my dear: because he has 
two thousand a year himself, he thinks that nobody else 
can marry on less. Take my word for it, that if I am 
alive I shall be paying a visit at Delaford Parsonage 
before Michaelmas ; and I am sure I shan’t go if Lucy 
an’t there.” | 

Elinor was quite of her opinion as to the probability 
of their not waiting for anything more. 
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CHAPTER. 0) sera 
Epwarp having’carried his ‘thanks‘to Colonel» Brandon, 
proceeded with his happiness’ to’ Lucy; and such «was 
the excess of it by the time he reached Bartlett's) Build- 
ings; that she’ was able tooassure Mrs. ‘Jennings, who 
called on her again the next day with her congratula- 
tions, that she had never seen him'in such ‘spirits ‘before 
in her life. 8 Oo bol 109 oitqso9b oT 
Her own happiness and ‘her own spirits were at least 
very certain, and she joined Mrs. Jennings most heartily 
in her expectation of their being-all*comfortably ‘together 
in: Delaford Parsonage before Michaelmas. \‘So far’ ‘was 
she, at the same’ time, from ‘any backwardness “to give 
Elinor that credit which Edward would give her, that 
she spoke of her friendship for them both with the most 
grateful warmth, was ready to ‘own all their obligation 
to het, and openly ideclared ‘thatono exertionfor . their 
good on Miss ‘Dashwood’s part, either present or future, 
would ever surprise her, ‘for she ‘believed herocapable ‘of 
doing anything in the°world°for 'those*she really valued. 
As for Colonel Brandon, she was notionly ready to ‘wor- 
ship him’ as avsaint, but was, moreover, truly anxious 
that he should be ‘treated ias one inall worldly concerns ; 
anxious ‘that his ‘tithes should be: raised to the utmost ; 
and secretly resolved to avail herself, at: Delaford, as far 
as she possibly could, of his servants, his carriage, his 
cows, and his poultry. loro gaied, e’yibvil todd 
It was now above a week since John Dashwood had 
called in Berkeley ‘Street, and as ‘since’ that time ‘no 
notice! had been ‘taken by’ them*of his°wife’s: indisposi- 
tion beyond: one verbal inquiry, Elinor began to’ feel 
it necessary to pay her a ‘visit. This was an obligation, 
however, which not only opposed her own inclination, 
but which had not*the assistance of any encouragement 
from her companions; Marianne, not contented with 
absolutely refusing to go herself, was very urgent to 
prevent her sister’s going at all; and Mrs. Jennt gs, 
though her carriage was always at Elinor’s servict so 
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very much disliked Mrs. John’ Dashwood that not even 
her curiosity to see how she lookéd after the late dis- 
covery, nor her''strong desire to affront her by taking 
Edward’s part, could overcome’ her unwillingness to be 
in her company ‘again. The consequence wwas that 
Elinor set'out by herself’ to pay a visit for which no 
one could really have less inclination, and to run the 
risk of a téte-d-téte with a'woman whom ‘neither of the 
others had so much reason to dislike. 

Mrs. Dashwood was ‘denied; but before the carriage 
could turn fromthe house, her husband accidentally 
came out. He’ expressed great pleasure in meeting 
Elinor, told her’'that' ‘he had been ‘just going to call 
in Berkeley Street; and assuring her that Fanny would 
be very glad to see her, invited her to’ ¢ome in. : 

They walked upstairs into the drawing-toom. N obody 
was there. | : 

“ Fanny is.in her own room, I-suppose,” said he. “I 
will go to her presently, for I am sure’ she will not have 
the least objection in‘ the world to seeing’ you. Very fair 
from it, indeed. \ Now ‘especially ‘there cannot be—but, 
however, you and Marianne were always great’ favourites. 

_ Why would not Marianne come 2?” LB 

Elmor made what excuse’ she could for‘her. 

“Tam not‘sorry to see you alone,” he replied, “ for 
Ihave a good deal to say’'to you. ‘This living of Colonel 
_Brandcn’s—can it be true? ‘has‘he really ‘given it to 
Edward? I heard it yesterday by chance, and was 
coming ‘tocyou on purpose to inquire further about it.” 

“It is perfectly true: Colonel Brandon’ has given the 
living of Delaford to Edward.’ : 

Really !') Well, this is' very astonishing! | No rela- 
tionship—no connection between them! And now that 
livings fetch sucha price, what was the value of this ?” 

" About two hundred'a year!” | 

“ Very well; and for the next presentation ‘to a living 

/of that value--supposing the late incumbent to have 
been old and sickly; and likely ‘to vacate it soon—he 
might -have-got, I dare say; ‘fourteen hundred pounds. 
And how came'he not to have settled that matter before 
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this person’s death ?. Now, indeed, it would be too late 
to sell it; but a man of Colonel Brandon’s sense! I 
wonder, he should be so improvident in a point of such 
common, such natural concern!. Well, I am convinced 
that there is a vast deal of inconsistency in almost every 
human character. J suppose, however, on recollection, 
that. the case may probably be this. Edward is only to 
hold the living till the person to whom the colonel has 
really sold the presentation is old enough to take it. 
Ay, ay, that 1s the fact, depend upon it.’’ 

Elinor contradicted it, however, very positively ; and 
by relating that she had herself been employed in con- 
veying the offer from Colonel Brandon to Edward, and 
therefore must understand, the terms on which it was 
given, obliged him to submit to her authority. 

“Tt is truly astonishing!’ he cried, after hearing 
what she said. ‘‘ What could be the colonel’s motive aK 

“A very simple one—to be of use to Mr. Ferrars.”’ 

“Well, well, whatever Colonel Brandon omay | be, 
Edward is a very lucky, man. You will not: ‘mention 
the matter to, Fanny, however; for though I have 
broke it to her, and she bears it vastly. well, she will 
not like to hear it much talked of.” 

Elinor had. some difficulty here to refrain from ob- 
serving that she thought Fanny might have borne with 
composure an acquisition of wealth to her brother, by 
which neither she nor her child could be possibly: im- 
poverished. 

“Mrs. Ferrars,’’, added, he, lowering his voice to ie 
tone becoming so important.a subject, “ knows nothing 
about it at present, and I ‘believe it will be best to keep 
it entirely concealed from her as-long as may be. ad 
the marriage takes place, I fear she must hear of it all.” 

‘“ But why should such precaution be used ?): Though | 
it is not to be supposed ‘that Mrs. Ferrars can have the 
smallest satisfaction in knowing that her son has money 
enough to live upon—for that must be quite out of’ the 
question—yet why, after her late behaviour, is she sup- 
posed to feel at all? She has done with her son—she hag 
cast him off for ever—and has made all those over whom 
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she had any influence cast him off likewise. Surely, after 
doing so, she cannot be imagined liable to any impres- 
sion of sorrow or of joy on his account; she cannot be 
interested in anything that befalls him. She would not 
be so weak as to throw away the comfort of a child, 
and yet retain the anxiety of a parent !”’ 

“ Ah, Elinor,” said John, “your reasoning is very 
good, but it is founded on ignorance of human nature. 
When Edward’s unhappy match takes place, depend 
upon it, his mother will feel as’much as if she had never 
discarded him, and therefore every circumstance that 
may accelerate that dreadful event must be concealed 
from her as much as possible. Mrs. Ferrars can never 
forget that Edward is her son.” 

“ You surprise me; I should think it must nearly 
have escaped her memory by this time.” 

“ You wrong her exceedingly. Mrs. Ferrars is one of 
the most affectionate mothers in the world.” 

Elinor was silent. 

“We think now,” said Mr. Dashwood, after a short 
pause, ‘of Robert’s marrying Miss Morton.” 

Elinor, smiling at the grave and decisive importance 
of her brother’s tone, calmly replied, — 

‘The lady, I suppose, has no choice in the affair.” 

‘Choice! how do you mean ?” 

“I only mean that I suppose, from your manner of 
speaking, it must be the same to Miss Morton whether 
she marry Edward or Robert.” 

“ Certainly, there can be no difference, for Robert 
will now, to all intents and purposes, be considered as 
the eldest son; and as to anything else, they are both 
very agreeable young men—I do not know that one is 
superior to the other.” 

Elinor said no more, and John was also for a short 
time silent. His reflections’ ended thus :— 

“ Of one thing, my dear sister,” kindly taking her 
hand and speaking in an awful whisper, ‘I may assure 
you; and I will do it, because I know it must gratify 
you. I have good reason to think—indeed I have it 
from the best authority, or I should not repeat it, for 
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otherwise it would be very. wrong to say anything about 
it—but I have it from:the very best authority—not that 
I ever precisely- heard, Mrs. Ferrars say, it herself, but 
her daughter; did, and I have it from her—that, in short, 
whatever objections there might be: against a certain— 
a certain connection, you understand me—it would have 
been far preferable to her; it;would not have given her 
half the vexation that this does. I was exceedingly 
pleased to hear that Mrs. Ferrars considered it in. that 
light ; a very gratifying circumstance, you know,. tous 
all. “It would have. been beyond; comparison, ’ she: said, 
‘the least evil, of.the. two; and, she would, be» glad ‘to 
compound now. for nothing worse. But, however;: all 
that is quite out of the question—not to be thought: of or 
mentioned, . As to, any attachment, you. know, it never 
could be; all that is gone by. But I thought. I would 
just. tell you of this, because I, knew how much it must 
please you. Not that you have,any, reason to. regret; 
my dear Elinor; there is no doubt of. your doing! éx- 
ceedingly well—quite as well,,or better, . perhaps, ‘all 
things considered. Has Colonel Brande been with at 
lately 7 

Elinor had heard enough, if not P og, es eo oy 
and raise her self-importance, to agitate her nerves and 
fill her mind; and she was, therefore, glad to beospared 
from the necessity of saying much, in reply herself, and 
from the danger. of hearing anything: more from her 
brother, by the entrance of Mr. Robert Ferrars, - After 
a few. moments’ chat,;,John Dashwood, recollecting that 
Fanny. was, yet uninformed of. his. sister’s being: “there; 
quitted the room. in. quest of her; and Elinor was left 
to improve her acquaintance with Robert, who, by the 
gay unconcern, the happy self-complacency of his manner, 
while enjoying so unfair a division. of his, mother’s: love 


and liberality, to. the prejudice of his. banished: brother, 


earned only by his, own. dissipated course. of life and that 


brother’s integrity, was confirming her most; unfavourable | 


opinion of his head. and; heart. 


They had. scarcely been,two minutes,- by themselves, | 


before he began. to speak of Edward; for he, too, had | 
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heard of the living, and was very inquisitive on’ the sub- 
ject. Elinor! repeated the particulars of it,:as she had 
given them to John ; and their effect on Robert, though 
very different, was not less striking than it had been 
on him. He laughed most immoderately.'\The idea’ of 
Edward’s' being a clergyman, and living in'a small par- 
sonage-house, diverted him beyond ‘measure; and when 
to that was added the fanciful imagery of Edward read: 
ing prayers in a white ‘surplice, ‘and publishing the banns 
of marriage between. John ‘Smith ‘and’ Mary’ Brown, he 
could conceive nothing more ridiculous. 

Elinor, while’ she ‘waited in ‘silence and immovable 
gravity the ‘conclusion of such’ folly, could ‘not restrain 
her eyes from being fixed on him with a‘ look that spoke 
all the contempt it excited. It) was’ a look, however, 
very well: bestowed); for it relieved” her own feelings, 
and gave no‘ intelligence to’ him.’ He'was recalled from 
wit:to wisdom, not. by°any reproof of vhers, but by his 
own sensibility. | | | 

‘We may treat it as a joke,” said ‘heat last, re- 
covering’ from: the affected laugh which ‘had’ consider: 
ably lengthened out the genuine gaiety of the moment: 
“ but, upon my ‘soul, itis a:‘most serious business. Poor 
Edward !« he is ruined for ever. J/am extremely sorry 
for it; for I know ‘him to bé’a very good-hearted crea- 
ture—as well-meaning a fellow, perhaps, as’ any in the 
world... You must not judge of ‘him, Miss’ Dashwood: 
from your’ slight acquaintance. “Poor Edward! ‘His 
manners ‘are certainly not the ‘happiest ‘in nature. But 
we are not all born, ‘you know, with the’'same powers 
—the same address. Poor fellow! to‘see him in a circle 
of strangers! To be sure, it was pitiable enough; but, 
upon my soul, I believe he has as good'a' heart as any 
inthe kingdom, and I: declare: and ‘protest to you ‘I 
never was so shocked in’ my life’.as when it all burst 
forth. I could not believe it.’ My mother was the first 
person who told ‘me of it ; ‘and I, feeling myself called 
on to act with resolution, immediately said to her, ‘ My 
dear madam, I do not know‘what you may intend to 
do-on the occasion ; but as for’ myself, I must say that 
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if Edward does marry this young woman, J never will 
see him again.’ That was what I said immediately. I 
was most uncommonly shocked, indeed. Poor Edward! 
he has done for himself completely—shut himself out 
for ever from all decent society! But, as'I directly 
said to my mother, I am not in the least surprised at 
it; from his style of education, it was always to be ex- 
pected. My poor mother was half frantic.” 

‘Have you ever seen the lady ?”’ 

“Ves: ‘once, while she was staying in this house I 
happened to drop in for ten minutes, and I saw quite 
enough of her—the merest awkward country girl, with- 
out style, or elegance, and almost without beauty. I 
remember her perfectly. Just the kind of girl I should 
suppose likely to captivate poor Edward. I offered im- 
mediately, as soon as my mother related the affair to 
me, to talk. to him’ myself, and) dissuade him from the 
match; but it was too late then, I found, to do any- 
thing, for, unluckily, I was not in the way at first, and 
knew nothing of it till after the breach had taken place, 
when it was not for me, you know, to interfere. . But 
had I been informed of it. a few hours earlier, I think 
it is most probable that something might have been hit 
on. I certainly should have represented \it to’ Edward 
in a very strong light. ‘My dear fellow,’ I should have 
said, ‘consider what you are doing. You are making a 
most, disgraceful connection, and such a one as. youl 
family are unanimous in disapproving.’ I cannot hel 
thinking, in short, that: means might have been: found | 
but now it is all too late. He must be starved, yov 
know, that is certain—absolutely starved.” 

He had just. settled this point with great composure 
when the entrance of Mrs. John Dashwood put an:enc 
to the subject.. But though she never spoke of it ow 
of her own family, Elinor could see its influence on he: 
mind in the something like confusion of countenanc 
with which she entered; and an attempt at cordialit 
in her. behaviour to herself: She even proceeded:so fa 
as to be concerned to find that Elinor and her siste 
were so soon to leave town, as she had hoped to se 
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1ore of them; an exertion in which her’ husband, who 
ttended her into the room, and hung enamoured over 
er accents, seemed to distinguish everything that was 
10st afiectionate and graceful. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


NE other short call in Harley Street, in which Elinor 
-celved her brother’s congratulations on their travel- 
ng so far towards Barton without any expense, and 
1 Colonel Brandon’s being to follow them to Cleveland 
| a day or two, completed the intercourse of the brother 
id sisters in town; and a faint invitation from Fanny 
» come to Norland whenever it should happen to be in 
eir way, which of all things was the most unlikely to 
‘cur, with a more warm though less public assurance 
om John to Elinor of the promptitude with which he 
ould come to see her at Delaford, was all that fore- 
id any meeting in the country. 
It amused her to observe that all her friends seemed 
termined to send her to Delaford, a place in which, 
all others, she would now least choose ‘to: visit or 
ish to reside; for not only was it considered as her 
ture home by her brother and Mrs. Jennings, but even 
icy, when they parted, gave her a pressing invitation 
visit her there. | 
Very early in April, and tolerably early in the day, the 
fo parties from Hanover Square and Berkeley Street 
t out from their respective homes, to meet, by appoint- 
ent, on the road. For the convenience of Charlotte 
d her child, they were to be more than two days on 
eir journey ; and Mr. Palmer, travelling more Ox 
usly with Colonel Brandon, was to join them at C 
id soon after their arrival. 
Marianne, few as had been her hours of co 
mdon, and eager as she had long been to quit 
t, when it came to the point; bid adieu to t 
which she had for the last time enjoyed th 
d that confidence in Willoughby, which 
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extinguished, for ever, without great pain. Nor coul 
she leave the place in which Willoughby. remained, bus 
in new engagements and new schemes in which sh 
could have no share, without shedding many tears. 
Elinor’s satisfaction at the moment of removal we 
more positive. She had no such object for her lingerin 
thoughts to fix on; she left no creature behind fro 
whom it would give her’a moment’s regret to be divide 
for ever; she was. pleased’ to ‘be free herself from th 
persecution of Lucy’s friendship; .she was grateful f¢ 
bringing her sister away unseen by Willoughby since h 
marriage; and she.looked forward. with hope to) wh: 
a few months of tranquillity at Barton might do towar 
restoring Marianne’s peace of mind and confirming hi 
own. | r Be : | 
Their journey was:safely performed. The second dé 
brought them into. the cherished, or the, prohibite 
county of Somerset —for as such was it dwelt on |} 
turns in Marianne’s imagination —and. in the forenac 
of the third they drove up-to Cleveland. o9i)jcc 0 
Cleveland was a spacious, modern-built house, situat 
on a sloping lawn. It had no park, but the pleasur 
grounds were tolerably extensive ; and like every oth 
place of the same degree of importance, it had its op’ 
shrubbery and closer wood. walk; a. road of smoo 
gravel, winding round, a plantation, led to the fron 
the lawn was dotted over with timber ; the house its: 
was under the guardianship of the fir, the mountain-as 
and the acacia, and a thick screen of them ‘all togeth’ 
interspersed with tall Lombardy poplars, shut, out t 
offices. « Ones ae 
Marianne. entered the house with a heart swelling wi 
tion from the consciousness of being only eigh 
from Barton, and not thirty, from Combe Magn 
efore she had been five minutes within its. wa! 
e others were busily helping Charlotte to sh 
to the housekeeper, she quitted it again, ste 
through, the winding shrubberies, now jl 
to be in beauty, to gain a distant, eminen 
m its Grecian:temple, her eye, wandering ;01 
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'a wide tract of country to the south-east, cald fondly 
‘rest on the farthest ridge of hills on the haizon, and 
fancy that from their summits Combe Magm might be 
seen. 

In such moments of precious, of invaluble misery, 
she rejoiced in tears of agony to be at Cleveland; and 
vas she returned by a different circuit to th: house, feel- 
‘ing all the happy privilege of country liberty, of wander- 
‘ing from place to place in free and luxwious solitude, 
‘she resolved to spend almost every hour of every day, 
‘while she remained with the Palmers, in the indulgence 
of such solitary rambles. 

_ She returned just in time to join the others, as they 
quitted the house, on an excursion through its more 
immediate premises; and the rest of ‘he morning was 
easily whiled away in lounging round tte kitchen garden, 
examining the bloom upon its walls, and listening to 
the gardener’s lamentations upon blizhts—in dawdling 
through the greenhouse, where the less of her favourite 
dlants, unwarily exposed, and nipped by the lingering 
frost, raised the laughter of Charlocte—and in visiting 
aer poultry-yard, where, in the disappointed hopes of 
ner dairymaid, by hens forsaking their nests, or being 
stolen by a fox, or in the rapid decease of a promising 
young brood, she found fresh sources of merriment. 

| The morning was fine and dry; and Marianne, in her 
5lan of employment abroad, had not calculated. for any 
shange of weather during their stay at Cleveland. With 
reat surprise, therefore, did she find herself prevented, 
py a settled rain, from going, out again after dinner. 
she had depended on a twilight walk to the Grecian 
yemple, and perhaps all over the grounds, and an even- 
ag merely cold or damp would not have deterred her 
fom it; but a heavy and settled rain even she could 
jot fancy dry or pleasant weather for walking. 

_ Their party was small; and the hours passed quietly 
way. Mrs. Palmer had her child, and Mrs. Jennings 
jer carpet-work ; they talked of the friends they had 
“ft behind, arranged Lady Middleton’s engagements, 
nd wondered whether Mr. Palmer and Colonel Brandon 
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whicha! long moming of the same: continued; rain. had 
reducedsvery low20! 9c yornoaTs edt leo 

Elinor had seen\so little of Mr. Palmer, and, in that 
little had: séen so) much! variety) in his address; to her 
sister.and herself; that she knew mot; what to expect to 
find him in his own! family::oShe-found him, however, 
perfectly the ogentlerian in: his) behaviour to, all. his 
visitors, and only’ occasionally rude) to his: wife and: her 
mother ;> she found him very capable of being: a pleasant 
companion, and! only: prevented: from being so always 
by too greatyan aptitude to fancy himself as. mucl 
superior to people ‘in general’, as; he must» deel; himsel} 
to be to Mrs. Jenningsoznd:Charlotte,; For the»rest 0) 
his' character and habits, they »were marked,as) fara! 
Elinor could perceive, with no‘traits at all unusual in his 
sex and time of? life:o He'was nice: i his eating, uncer 
dain inchis ‘hours; fond' of his child, though affecting: t: 
slight it; and idled away the mornings at billiards, whic] 
ought to have been devoted to busimess. She liked hin} 
however, upon the whole, much (better: than she hay 
expected, and in her héart» was not sorry: that she cowl) 
like him no more; not sorry to be driven by the: observa’ 
tion of his epicurism, ‘his’ 'sélfisHness, and: his conceit, t 
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rest with complacency on the remembrance of Edward’s 
generous temper, simple taste, and diffident feelings. 

' Of. Edward, or at least of some’ of his concerns, she 
now received intelligence from Colonel Brandon, who had 
been into Dorsetshire lately, and who, treating her at once 
as the disinterested friend of Mr. Ferrars and the kind 
confidant of himself, talked to.her.a great deal of the 
parsonage at Delaford, described its deficiencies, and told 
her what he meant to do’ himself towards removing ‘them. 
His behaviour to her in this, as well'as in every other 
particular, his open pleasure in meeting “her after an 
absence of only ten days, his readiness to converse ‘with 
her, and his’ deference. for ‘her opinion; might very weil 
justify Mrs. Jennings’s persuasion of. his attachment, and 
would have been enough, perhaps, had not Elinor still, 
as from the ‘first, believed Marianne his real favourite, 
to make her suspect’it herself, But’ as it was, sucha 
notion had’ scarcely ever entered her head, except by 
Mrs. Jennings’s’ suggestion, ‘And she could’ not help 
Believing herself’ the nicer ‘observer of the two: she 
watched his eyes, while Mrs) Jennings thought) only of 
his behaviour; and while his looks of anxious solicitude 
on Marianne’s feeling’ in ‘her’ head'‘and throat ‘the ‘be- 
ginning of a heavy cold, because’ unexpressed by words, 
entirely escaped the latter lady’s' observation, she could 
discover in them the quick feelings and needless alarm 
of a lover. | | 

_ Iwo delightful twilight walks.on the third’and fourth 
svenings of her being there, not merely on the dry gravel 
of the shrubbery, ‘but all over the:grounds, and especially 
n the most distant parts. of them, where’ there was some- 
thing more of ‘wildness than inthe rest, where the trees 
were the oldest, and the grass was the longest and wet- 
test, had, assisted by the still greater’ imprudence of 
sitting in’ her wet shoes and stockings, given Marianne 
i cold so violent as, though for a'day or two trifled with 
oe denied, would force ‘itselfi by ‘increasing ailments on 
‘he concern of everybody and'the notice of ‘herself, “Pre- 
scriptions poured ‘in from all quarters, and, as’ usual, were 
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ul declined. Though heavy and feverish, with a pain in 
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her limbs, a cough, and a sore throat, a good night's rest 
was to cure her entirely ; and it was with difficulty that 
Elinor prevailed on her, when she went to bed, to try one 
or two of the simplest of the remedies. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


MARIANNE got up the next morning at her usual time ; 
to every inquiry replied that she was better, and tried 
to prove herself so by engaging in her accustomary em- 
ployments. But a day spent in sitting shivering over 
the fire with a book in her hand, which she was unable 
to read, or in lying, weary and languid, on a sofa, dic 
not speak much in favour of her amendment ; and wher 
at last she went early to bed, more and more indisposed) 
Colonel Brandon was only astonished at her sister's com, 
posure, who, though attending and nursing her th¢ 
whole day, against Marianne’s inclination, and forcing 
proper medicines on her at night, trusted, like Marianne’ 
to the certainty and efficacy of sleep, and felt no rea. 
alarm. } 

Avery restless and feverish night, however, disap) 
pointed the expectation of both; and when Marianne) 
after persisting in rising, confessed herself unable to si 
up, and returned voluntarily to her bed, Elinor was very 
ready to adopt Mrs. Jennings’s advice, of sending fo 
the Palmers’ apothecary. 

He came, examined his patient, and though encoura 
ing Miss Dashwood to expect that a very few days woul’ 
restore her sister to health, yet, by pronouncing her dis 
order to have a putrid tendency, and allowing the wor} 
‘“infection ”’ to pass his lips, gave instant alarm to Mr: 
Palmer, on her baby’s account. Mrs. Jennings, wh) 
had been inclined from the first to think Marianne’ 
complaint more serious than Elinor, now looked ver) 
grave on Mr. Harris’s report, and confirming Charlotte’ 
fears and caution, urged the necessity of her immedia 
removal with her infant ; and Mr. Palmer, though trea| 
ing their apprehensions as idle, found the anxiety an 
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importunity of his wife too great to be withstood. Her 
departure was, therefore, fixed on; and’ within an hour 
after Mr. Harris’s arrival she set off, with her little boy 
and his nurse, for the house ofa near relation of Mr. 
Palmer’s, who lived a few miles on the other side of Bath, 
where her husband promised, at her earnest entreaty, to 
join her in a day or two, and whither she was almost 
equally urgent with her mother to accompany her. Mrs. 
Jennings, however, with a kindness of heart which made 
Elinor really love her, declared her resolution of not stir- 
ring from Cleveland as long as Marianne remained ill, 
and of endeavouring, by her own attentive care, to supply 
to her the place of the mother she had taken her from: 
and Elinor found her on every occasion a most willing 
and active helpmate, desirous to share in all her fatigues, 
and often, by her better experience in nursing, of ma- 
terial use. 

Poor Marianne, languid and low from the nature of her 
nalady, and feeling herself universally ill, could no longer 
ope that to-morrow would find her recovered, and the 
dea of what to-morrow would have produced, but for 
his unlucky illness, made every ailment more severe ; 
or on that day they were to have begun their journey 
ome, and, attended the whole way by a servant of 
Mrs. Jennings, were to have taken their mother by sur- 
ise on the following forenoon. The little that she said 
vas all in lamentation of this inevitable delay ; though 
‘linor tried to raise her spirits)‘and make her believe, 
s she then really believed herself, that it would be a very 
hort one. | | 

The next day produced little or no alteration in the 
tate of the patient: she certainly was not better, and, 
xcept that there was no amendment, did not appear 
vorse. Their party was*now further reduced: for Mr. 
-almer, though very unwilling to go, as well from real 
lumanity and good-nature’as from ‘a dislike of appear- 
ng to be frightened away by his wife; was persuaded at 
ast by Colonel Brandon to perform his promise of fol- 
owing her; and while he was preparing to go, Colonel 
srandon himself, with a much greater exertion, began to 
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talk of going likewise, | Here) however, the kindness of 
Mrs. Jennings interposed most acceptably fon: to:send 
the colonel. away while his love was in -sovmtich uneasi- 
ness on her. sister’s;account would ‘be to. deprive: them 
both, she. thought, of: every comfort, andi therefore, ‘tel!- 
ing him, at once that» his: stay at,Cleveland:'was! neces- 
sary ‘to herself, that she should want, him; to play:at 
piquet ofan evening, while Miss: Dashwood was,above 
with. her sister, etc.,. she /urged) him soy strongly: te 
remain, that he, who was gratifying the first wish of:his 
own heart by a compliance, could not long even: affect 
to demur, especially: as Mrs, Jennings’s. entreaty. was 
warmly, seconded ' by Mr. Palmer,-who seemed to feel 2 
relief. to; himself in- leaving behind -him a:persom s0 wel 
able-to assist or advise Miss Dashwood in-any emergency 

Marianne was, of course, kept:in ignorance ofall these 
arrangements. She knew not that she had been: the 
means of sending the owners of Cleveland away,\im abou’ 
seven days from) the time of their arrival. It gave he: 
no surprise that she saw nothing) of: Mrs:;Ralmer ; an¢ 
asiit gave her likewise no, concern, ishe: never mentionec 
her name. rent sm ,a@2onll: voloulam ery 

Two, days' passed away from the time of Mr. Palmer’ 
departure, and her situation continued,:with little varia 
tion, the same. -Mr.:Harris, who! attended: her ever’ 
day, still talked: boldly of a speedy: recovery; and Mis 
Dashwood was equally. sanguine ;, but ‘the sexpectatio: 
of the others. was by. no»means:so cheerful.) Mrs: Jer 
nings had determined, very. early in the: seizute,. tha 
Marianne would never get over it; and Colonel Brandor 
who was chiefly of use in listening» to Mrs.) Jennings: 
forebodings, was not in a state of mind to resist the; 
influence... He'tried-to'reason himself out: of fears whic 
the different. judgment. of, the» apothecary» seemed { 
render absurd; but the many hours ofeach day in: whic 
he was-left entirely alone were but;too favourable for tt 
admission of every, melancholy, idea, and) he: could: n¢ 
expel, from his mind; the persuasion that he should si 
Marianne, no, more. :: ew ac. olipdw. based j 

On:.the morning of the third day, however, the gloon' 
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anticipations of. both were almost done away; for wher 
Mr. Harris “arrived, he declared ‘his patient materially 
better. Her pulse was much stronger, and every symp- 
tom more favourable than on the preceding visit.’ Elinor, 
confirmed in’ every pleasant hope, was all cheerfulness— 
rejoicing that, in her letters'to ‘het’mother, she had pur- 
sued her own judgment rather than her friend’s'in mak- 
ing very light of the: indisposition which delayed them 
at Cleveland, and:almost fixing on ‘the time when Mari- 
anne would be able to travel. | 
But the day did not close so auspiciously as’it ‘began. 

Towards the evening Marianne’ becanie ill again, growing 
more heavy, ‘restless, ‘and uncomfortable than’ before. 
~Her*sister, however, ‘still sanguine, was willing ‘to attri- 
bute the change to nothing more’'than the fatigue of 
having sat up’ to have’ her” bed ‘made ;''and carefully 
administering the cordials prescribed; ‘saw her, with 
“Satisfaction,-sink at last into a slumber, from which she 
expected the most beneficial effects.’ Her’sleep, though 
‘not so quiet as’Eliiior wished ‘to ‘see it, lasted a consider 
able ‘time ;’ and’ anxious to observe’ the result of it her. 
self, she resolved'to sit with her during the whole of it. 
‘Mrs. Jennings, knowing nothing ‘of any change in the 
“patient, went unusually early to’ bed’; her ‘maid, who 
was one of the ‘principal nurses,’ was recreating herself 
‘mn the housekeeper’s room; and Elinor remained ‘alone 
with Marianne, | 
© The repose of the latter ‘became ‘more and more ‘dis- 
‘turbed ; and her sister, who watched with unremitting 
‘attention her continual ‘change of posture, and “heard 
the frequent but inarticulate sounds of complaint which 
‘passed her lips, was almost wishing to rouse her from so 
painful a slumber, when Marianne; suddenly awakened 
by ‘some accidental noise in the house, started’ hastily 
up, and with feverish wildness cried out,— 

_ “Ts mamma coming ?”’ | | Lit 

“© Not yet,” replied the other, ‘concealing her! terror, 
and assisting Marianne to'lie down again ;\ ‘“ but she will 
be here,’ hope, before it is long: ‘It is a great way, ‘you 
‘know, from hence to Barton,” Ud) 81 | 
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“ But she must not go round by London,” cried Mari- 
anne, in the same hurried manner. ‘‘T shall never see 
her if she goes by London.”’ | 

Elinor perceived with alarm that she was not. quite 
herself, and while attempting to soothe her, eagerly felt 
her pulse. It was lower and quicker than ever. And 
Marianne still talking wildly of mamma, her alarm in- 
creased so rapidly as to determine’ her on sending in- 
stantly for Mr. Harris, and dispatching a messenger to 
Barton for her mother. To consult with Colonel Brandon 
on the best means of effecting the latter was a thought 
which immediately. followed the resolution of its per- 
formance; and as soon as she had rung up the maid to 
take her place by her sister, she hastened down. to. the 
drawing-room, where. she knew he was generally to be 
found at a much later hour than the present. 

It was no time for hesitation. Her fears. and her 
difficulties were immediately: before him. Her fears he 
had no courage, no confidence to attempt the removal 
of——he listened to them in silent despondence; but her 
difficulties were instantly obviated, for, with a  readi- 
ness that seemed to speak the occasion and. the service 
prearranged in his mind, he offered himself as the mes- 
senger who should fetch Mrs. Dashwood. | Elinor made 
no resistance that was not easily overcome. She thanked 
him with brief though fervent gratitude; and while he 
went to hurry off his servant with a message to Mr 
Harris and an order for post-horses directly, she wrote 
a few lines to her mother. . 

The comfort of such a friend at that moment as Colone’ 
Brandon—of such a companion for her mother—hov 
gratefully was it felt! A companion, whose judgmen 
would guide, whose attendance must relieve, and whos 
friendship might soothe her! As: far as the shock .o 
such a summons could be lessened to her, his, presence 
his manners, his assistance, would lessen it. : 

He, meanwhile, whatever he might. feel, acted with a 
the firmness of a collected mind, made every necessar 
arrangement,with the utmost dispatch, and calculate’ 
with exactness the time in which:she might look for h: 
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return. Not a moment was lost in delay of any kind. 
The horses arrived even before they were expected ; and 
Colonel Brandon, only pressing her hand with a look of 
solemnity and a few words spoken too low to reach her 
ear, hurried into the carriage. It was' then about twelve 
o'clock, and she returned to: her’ sister’s apartment to 
wait for the arrival of the apothecary, and to watch by 
her the rest of the night. It was a night of almost equal 
suffering to both. Hour after hour passed away in 
sleepless pain, and delirium on Marianne’s side, and in 
the most cruel anxiety on Elinor’s, before Mr.) Harris 
appeared. Her apprehensions once raised paid by. their 
excess for all her former security; and the servant who 
sat up with her=for she would not allow Mrs. Jennings 
to be called—only tortured: her more by hints of what 
her mistress had always thought. 

Marianne’s ideas were still; at intervals, fixed incoher- 

ently on her mother; and whenever she mentioned her 
hame, it gave a pang to the heart of poor Elinor, who, 
reproaching herself for having trifled with so many days 
of illness, and wretched for some immediate relief, fancied 
that all relief might soon be in vain, that everything had 
been delayed too long, and pictured to herself her suffer- 
ng mother arriving too late to see this darling child, or 
to see her rational. 
She was on the point of sending again for Mr. Harris, 
© if he could not come, for some other advice, when the 
ormer—but not till: after five o’clock—arrived. His 
pinion, however, made some little amends for this delay ; 
or though acknowledging a very unexpected and un- 
leasant altération in his patient, he would not allow 
he danger to be material, and talked of the relief which 
fresh mode of treatment must procure, with a confi- 
lence which, in a lesser degree, was communicated to 
‘linor. He promised to call again in the course of three 
t four hours, and left both the patient and her anxious 
ttendant more composed than he had found them. 

With strong concern, and with many reproaches for 
ot being called to their aid, did Mrs. Jennings hear in 
ne morning of what had passed. Her former appre- 
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hensions, now with greater reason restored, leit her’ no 
doubt of the event; and though trying to speak comfort 
to Elinor, her conviction of her'sister’s danger would not 
allow her to offer the comfort of yhope. Her heart ‘was 
really grieved.. The rapid decay, the ‘early death of:a 
girl so young, so lovely, as Marianne, must ‘have. struck 
a less’ interested person with  concern.: On(Mrsii Jen- 
nings’s compassion’ she had other claims. Shehad been 
for three months her companion, was still under her care; 
and she was known to have been greatly: injured jand 
long unhappy. The distress of her sister) too,) particu- 
larly a favourite, was before her ; and:as for their mother, 
when’ Mrs. Jennings considered that Marianne might 
probably be to her what Charlotte: was to herself, her 
sympathy in her sufferings was very sintere,DSl! 62 | 
Mr. Harris was punctual in his second visit); ) but ‘he 
came to be disappointed in his hopes of what the vr 
would produce... His medicines had failed 39: ‘the fever 
was unabated; and) Marianne only more’ quiet—no 
more herself——temained in» a heavy stupor. | Elinor 
catching ‘all, and more than all, his fears in a momen 
proposed to» call in further advice: But he! judged:i 
unnecessary ; he had still something more to try, som: 
fresh application, of whose success he was almost as con) 
fident as the last; and his visit concluded with encour 
aging assurances which reached the ear but could no 
enter the heart of Miss Dashwood. She was cal 
except when she thought of her mother; but she wa 
almost hopeless, and in this\ state she continued ti 
noon, scarcely stirring from her sister's bed, her though 
wandering from one image’ of grief, one suffering: frien 
«9 another, and her spirits oppressed ‘to the utmost b 
“he conversation of Mrs. Jennings, who ‘scrupled not 1 
attribute the severity andi danger of this attack to th 
many weeks of previous indisposition which» Mariann 
disappointment had brought ‘on. »Elinor felt all. tl 
reasonableness of the idea; and it gave fresh’ misery | 
her reflections: cro (| 
About noon; however, she began,’ but with a cautic 
_-a/ dread of disappointment which for some time ke 
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her silent even to her friend—to fancy, to hope she could 
perceive a slight amendment in her sister’s pulse ; she 
waited, watched, and examined it again and again; sand 
at last, with an agitation more difficult to bury under 
exterior calmness than all her foregoing distress, ventured 
to communicate) her ‘hopes.» Mrs. Jennings, though 
forced, on examination,» to acknowledge: a temporary 
revival, tried to keep her young friend from indulging 
a thought of its continuance; and Elinor, conning over 
every injunction of distrust, told herself likewise not to 
ope.) But it was too late. Hope had already entered ; 
und feeling all its anxious flutter, she bent over her sister 
0 watch—-she hardly knew for what. Half an hour 
vassed away, and the favourable symptom yet blessed 
ier. Others even arose to confirm it. Her breath, her 
kin, her lips, all flattered Elinor with signs of amend- 
nent; and Marianne fixed her eyes‘on her with a rationa! 
hough languid gaze. Anxiety and hope now oppressed 
ler in equal degrees, and left her no moment of tran- 
juillity till the’ arrival of Mr. Harris at four o'clock, 
vhen his assurances, his felicitations on a recovery in 
ler sister even surpassing his expectation, gave her con: 
idence, comfort, and tears of joy. 

Marianne was in every respect materially better, and 
ie declared her entirely out of danger: © Mrs. Jennings, 
ethaps satisfied with the partial justification of ‘her 
orebodings which’had been found in their late alarm, 
llowed herself to trust in his judgment, and admitted 
ith unfeigned joy, and soon with unequivocal cheer- 
uiness, the probability of an entire recovery. 

“Elinor could not be cheerful. | Her joy was of a dif- 
erent kind, and led to anything rather than to gaiety. 
larianne, restored to life; health, friends,’ and to her 
oting mother, was an idea to fill her heart with sensa: 
Ons of exquisite comfort; and expand it in fervent grati- 
ide ; but it led to no outward demonstrations of joy, 
0 words, no smiles. All within’ Elinor’s breast was 
itisfaction, silent and strong. | 

She continued by the side of her sister, with little inter- 
ussion, the whole afternoon—calming every fear, satis- 
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fying every inquiry of her enfeebled spirits, supplying 
every succour, and watching almost every look and every 
breath. The possibility of a relapse would, of course, 
in some moments, occur to remind her of what anxiety 
was; but when she saw, on her frequent and minute 
examination, that every symptom of recovery continued, 
and saw Marianne at six o’clock sink into a quiet, steady, 
and to all appearance comfortable sleep, she silenced 
every doubt. Oo rirttherr 

The time was now drawing on when Colonel Brandon 
might be expected back. At ten o’clock, she trusted. 
or at least not much later, her mother would be relieved 
from the dreadful suspense in which she must now be 
travelling towards them. . The colonel, too—perhaps 
scarcely less an object of pity! «Oh, how slow was the 
progress of time which yet kept them in ignorance! 

At seven o'clock, leaving Marianne still sweetly asleep 
she joined Mrs. Jennings in the drawing-room to tea 
Of breakfast she had been kept by her fears, and. o 
dinner by their sudden reverse, from eating much; an¢ 
the present refreshment, therefore, with such feelings 0 
content as she brought to it, was particularly welcome 
Mrs. Jennings would have persuaded her at its conclu 
sion to take some rest before her mother’s arrival, anc 
allow her to take her place by Marianne; but Elino 
had no sense of fatigue, no capability of sleep, at tha 
moment about her, and she was not to be kept awa: 
from her sister an unnecessary instant. Mrs. Jennings 
therefore, attending her upstairs into the sick-chambe1 
to satisfy herself that all continued right, left her ther 
again to her charge and her thoughts, and retired to he 
own room to write letters and sleep. ciBe | 


round the house, and the rain beat against the window 
but Elinor, all happiness within, regarded it not.'. Mar 
anne slept through every blast ; and the travellers, the 
had a rich reward in store for every present inconvenience 

The clock struck eight. Had it been ten, Elinor wou: 
have been convinced that at that moment she heard: 
carriage driving up to the house; and’so strong was t] 
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persuasion that she did, in spite of the almost impossibility 
of their being already come, that she moved into the 
adjoining dressing-closet and opened a window-shutter, 
to be satisfied of the truth. She instantly saw that her 
cars had not deceived her. The flaring lamps of a car- 
lage were immediately in’ view. By their uncertain 
ight she thought she could discern it to be drawn by 
our horses; and this, while it told the excess of her 
200r mother’s alarm, gave some explanation to such un- 
xpected rapidity. 

Never in her life had Elinor found it so difficult to be 
alm as at that moment. The knowledge of what her 
nother must be feeling as the carriage stopped at the 
loor—of her doubt, her dread, perhaps her despair, 
nd of what she had to tell—with such knowledge it 
vas impossible to be calm. All that remained to be 
one was to be speedy; and therefore, staying only till 
he could leave Mrs. Jennings’s maid with her sister, she 
urried, downstairs. 

The bustle in the vestibule, as she passed along an inner 
bby, assured-her that they were already in the house. 
he rushed forwards towards the drawing-room; she 
atered it—and saw only Willoughby. 


CHAPTER’ XLIV. 


LINOR, starting back with a look of horror at the sight 
- him, obeyed the first impulse of her heart in turning 
Stantly to quit the room; and her hand was already 
1 the lock, when its action was suspended by his hastily 
lvancing, and saying, in a voice rather of command 
ian supplication,— 

“ Miss Dashwood, for half an hour—for ten minutes— 
entreat you to stay.” 

“No, sir,” she replied, with firmness, ‘I shall not stay. 
our business cannot be with me. The servants, I sup- 
se, forgot to tell you that Mr. Palmer was not in the 
yuse.”’ 


“ Had they told me,” he cried, with vehemence, “ that 
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Mr. Palmer and all his relations were at the devil) it 
«would not have turned me from the door. My busines: 
is with you, and only you.” Ob -gcuicesttboyainro th 
“With me!”—-in the utmost’ amazement; “ well, sir 
be quick, and—if you can—less Hidlembab Jon DEH eis 
“Sit down, and I will be both”) © [) STOWMOS SI 
She hesitated’; she knew not what to do. The: possi 
bility of Colonel Brandon’s arriving and finding hin 
‘here came across her. “But she had‘ promised to hea 
him, and her curiosity no less than. her honour wa: 
engaged. After a moment’s recollection, therefore, con 
chiding that prudence required dispatch, and: that: he 
acquiescence would best promote it, she walked silenth 
towards the table, and sat down.| He'took the opposit 
chair, and for half a minute not a word was said b 
either. | idisaocertii | 
“Pray be quick, 'sir,” said Elinor impatiently ; 
have no time to spare.” f yyssl"blyoo' 3 
He was sitting in an attitude of deep meditation, an 
seemed not to hear her. Sie) (int shrewd toc 1) 
“Your sister,’ said he with abruptness,’ a momet 
afterwards, ‘is out of danger, I heard itfrom th 
servant. God be praised! But isit true? is it real 
Bete tr 
Elinor would not speak. He repeated the inqul 
with yet greater eagerness. 
“Bor God’s sake, tell me is she out of danger, or is sk 
not?” | iw ater gidtste ont] 
‘(We hope she is.” tf 
He rose up, and walked across the room. i | 
“Fad I known as muchvhalf an hour ago—but sing 
I am here,” speaking with a forced vivacity as he return 
to his seat, “what does it signify? For once, Mé 
Dashwood—it will be the last time, perhaps—let us § 
cheerful together. I am in a fine mood for gaiety. TI 
me honestly,” a deeper glow overspreading his chee} 
‘“do you think me mostia knave or a fob pe2oritena 114 
Elinor looked at him with greater astonishment th) 
ever. She began to think that he must be in liquoi- 
the strangeness’ of such a visit, ‘and of such manne 
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seemed no otherwise intelligible—and with this impres- 
sion she immediately rose, saying,— 

“Mr. Willoughby, I advise you at present to return 
to Combe. I am not at leisure to remain with you longer. 
Whatever your business may be with me, it will be better 
recollected and°explained to-morrow.” 

“ I understand you,” he replied, with an expressive 
smile,and' a voice perfectly:calm: “yes, I am very 
drunk: A pint of porter with my cold beef at Marl- 
borough was enough to overset me.” 

‘At Marlborough!” cried Elinor, more and more at 2 
loss to understand what he would be at. 

“Yes, I left London this morning at eight o’clock, 
and the only ten minutes I have spent out of my chaise 
since that time procured mea nunchion at Marlborough.” 

The steadiness of his manner, and the intelligence of 
his eye’ as he spoke, convincing Elinor that whatever 
other unpardonable folly might bring him to Cleveland, 
he was not brought there by intoxication, she said, after 
a moment’s recollection,— 

“Mr. Willoughby, you ought to feel, and I certainly 
do, that after what has passed your coming here in this 
manner, and forcing yourself’ upon my notice, requires 
a very particular excuse. What is it that you mean 
By it? ” : 
- “T mean,” said ‘he, with serious energy; “if Iocan,’ te 
make you hate me one degree less than you do now. I 
mean to offer some kind of explanation, some kind of 
apology, for the past; to open my whole heart to you, 
and by ‘convincing you that, though I have been always 
a blockhead, 1 have not been always a rascal, to obtain 
something like forgiveness: from Ma from your 
sister.” 

‘Is this the real reason of your coming ?” 

»-“ Upon my soul it is,” was his answer, with a:warmth 
Which brought all the former Willoughby to her remem- 
ance, and; in spite of herself; made her think him 
‘ancere. 

_ If that is all, you may be satisfied already; for 
flarianne’ does—she has long forgiven you.” 


d 
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“TTas she ?”” he cried, in the: same eager tone, “~ Then 
she has forgiven me before she ought to have done ‘it. 
But she shall forgive me again, and on more reasonable 
grounds. Now, will you listen to me?” 

Elinor bowed her assent. : lov 

“T do not know,” said he, after a pause of expectation 
on her side and thoughtfulness on his own, “ how you 
may have accounted for my behaviour to your sister, Or 
what diabolical motive you may have imputed to me. 
Perhaps you will hardly think the better of -me—it is 
worth the trial, however—and you shall hear ‘every- 
thing. When I first became intimate in your family, 1 
had no other intention, no other view in the acquaint- 
ance, than to pass my time pleasantly while I was obliged 
to remain in Devonshire—more pleasantly than 1 had 
ever done before. Your sister’s lovely person and in- 
teresting manners could not, but please me; and her 
behaviour to me almost from the first was ofra:kind—it 
is astonishing, when I reflect on what it was and what 
she was, that my heart should have been so insensible ! 
But at first, I must confess, my vanity only was elevated 
by it. Careless of her happiness, thinking only of my 
own amusement, giving way to feelings which 1 had 
always been too much in the habit of indulging, 1 en- 
deavoured, by every means in my power, to make myself 
pleasing to her, without any design | of returning het 
affection.” oy 

Miss Dashwood at this point, turning her eyes on: hir 
with the most angry contempt, stopped him by saying, 

“Tt is hardly worth while, Mr. Willoughby, for you t¢ 
relate, or for me to listen, any longer. Such a beginnins 
as this cannot be followed by anything. Do not let m 
be pained by hearing anything more on the subject.” 

“J insist on your hearing the whole of it,” he repliec 
‘My fortune was never large, and I had always. bee: 
expensive, always in the habit of associating: with peopl 
of better income than myself. Every «year sincei.m 
coming of age, or even before, I believe, had added t 
my debts; and though the death of my old cousin, Mr 
Smith, was to set me free, yet that event being uncertai 
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and possibly far distant, it had been for some time my 
intention to re-establish my ‘circumstances. by marrying 
a woman of fortune. To attach myself ‘to your sister, 
therefore, was not’a thing to be thought ‘of; and with 
a meanness, selfishness, cruelty, which’ no indignant, no 
contemptuous look even of yours, Miss Dashwood, can 
ever reprobate too much—I was acting in this manner, 
trying to engage her regard, without a thought of return- 
ing it. But one thing may be said for me: even in that 
horrid state of selfish vanity, I did not know the extent 
of the injury I meditated, because I did not: then know 
what it was to love. But have I ever known it? Well 
may it be doubted; for had I really loved, could'I have 
sacrificed my feelings to vanity, to avarice ? or, what is 
more, could I have sacrificed hers ?» But I have done it. 
To avoid a comparative poverty, which her affection ‘and 
her society would have deprived of all its horrors, I have, 
by raising myself to affluence; lost everything that could 
make it a blessing.” 

“You did, then,” said Elinor,'a little softened, “‘ be- 
lieve yourself at one'time attached to her ?” 

“““To have resisted such attractions, to have withstood 
such tenderness —is there a man on earth who could 
have done it? Yes, I found myself, by insensible  de- 
erees, sincerely fond of her, and the happiest hours of 
my life were what I spent with her when I felt my inten- 
tions were strictly honourable and my feelings blame- 
less. Even then, however, when fully determined on 
paying my addresses to her, I allowed myself most im- 
properly to put off; from day to day, the moment of 
doing it, from an unwillingness to enter into an engage- 
ment. while my circumstances were so greatly embar- 
rassed. I will not reason here; nor will I stop for you 
to expatiate on the absurdity, ‘and the’ worse than ab- 
surdity, of scrupling to engage my faith where my honour 
was already bound. The event has proved that I was 
4 cunning fool, providing with ‘great circumspection for 
2 possible opportunity of making’ myself contemptible 
ind wretched for ever. At last; however, my resolution 
was taken, and I’ had determined, as soon asi I could 


il 
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juréd, she was) irreproachable, and, because J wasya liber; 
tine:she must, be a-saint. | If,the,violence: of, her,,passions: 
the weakness of her understanding. | do, not.mean 
however, -to: defend. myself.,. Her,,affection., for; me, de’ 
served better.treatment ;..and,I, often, with, great self 
reproach, recall) the; tenderness,,which,, fora yery, shor! 
time;had)-the, power of creating: any return, jl. wish> 
I heartily, wish) it/ had never, been,; .But, 1 haye injures 
moré than herself ;-and ,I,haveyinjured one. whose, affec 
tion: dor) me,(may, I)say.it/?),was, scarcely less warm thai 
hers, and: whose-mind--oh,,how infinitely superior t" 
.o/“u¥our indifference, however, towards that, unfortunat 
girl+-I| must;say it, unpleasant, tome as,,the, discussig) 
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of such a’subject may well: be—-yotr indifference is no 
apology ‘for’ your cruel) neglectsof her. - Do, not. think 
yourself excused by any weakness, any natural defect 
of understanding on her side,’ in the wanton cruelty’ so 
evident on» yours: © You must ‘have known that, while 
you ‘were ‘enjoying: yourselfsim ‘Devonshire; pursuing 
fresh: schemes, always) gay,’ always happy, she was Te 
duced tothe extremest indigence.’? 5: 

‘ But, wponsmyrsoul, L:did not knOvE ity? he warmly 
replied); °““ I: didenot recollect that:I, had/ omitted to give 
her my direction, and common sense might) have/told 
aer how to find it: out.” CO 

“ Well, sir, and whalt'said Mrs. Sebithi 2? 

“She: taxed ime-with. the offence: at.-onee, -and my 
confusion ‘may -be: guessedi:;The purity .of her life; -the 
formality; of her notions, her ignorance of the world 
sverything was against me.'The) matter jitself, I) could 
tot deny; and vain. was every» endeavour. to, soften) it. 
She«:wass previously» disposed, I believe,’ to» doubt the 
morality of my conduct in: general, and: was,; moreover, 
liscontented 'with=the:very little attention; the svery 
ttle portion of: my; time: that! I. had bestowed:on) her 
nN my present visit. In short, it ended in.a;total breach: 
3y vone> measure : 1 might), have. saved myself. | Inthe 
reight of: her morality,| good: woman; she» offered |, to 
‘Orgive® the ‘past :1f:1'| would marry Eliza..| That, could 
aot be; and Iwas formally dismissed from her favour 
und ‘her ‘house. The night following this affair--I was 
‘0 go’ the next morning--was! spent by me in-deliberat- 
ng on: what my future conduct should bé. The struggle 
vas’ great; “but it» ended too.soon,' My | affection, for 
flarianne, mythorough conviction, of her:attachmeént 
‘oome—it was all insufficient’ to outweigh that dread of 
yoverty, or get the better of: those false ‘ideas of the 
1écessity of riches;>which I :was::naturally- inclined) to 
eel, and expensive society had increased. I had reason 
0 bélieve myself secure: of:my present wife; if I\chose 
ov address: her, and! I':persuaded myself to. think |that 
othing: else*>in commom prudencesremained for me; to 
20 A heavy scenes: however, awaited me before: I could: 
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leave Devonshire! Iowas éngaged to dine'with you: on 
that very day; some apology was) therefore: necessary 
for my breaking the engagement. But whether I should 
write this apology or deliver it\in person was “a point 
of long’ debate. To see Marianne I felt wouldbe ‘dread- 
ful, and I even doubted whether I could: see her again and 
keep to my resolution. In that: point, however, To under- 
valued my own magnanimity, as the event declared ;) for 
I went, I saw her, and saw her miserable, and left her 
miserable——and left her hoping never to see her again.’’ >” 

“Why did you call, Mr. Willoughby ?” said) Elinor 
reproachfully ; ‘‘a note would have’ answered every pur- 
pose. Why was it necessary tovcalh?” 000 te | 

“ Tt was necessary to my own pride. I could not bear 
to leave the country in a manner that might lead you, or 
the rest of the neighbourhood, to suspect any; part of 
what had really passed between Mrs. Smith and: myself, 
and I resolved, therefore, on calling at the cottage, in 
my way to Honiton. The sight of your dear sister, 
however, was really dreadful; and. to heighten: the 
matter; I found her alone. :You ‘were’ all goneI dc 
not know where.’ I had left her only the evening before, 
so fully, so firmly resolved within:myself on doing right: 
A few hours were to have engaged: her to me: for ever; 
and I remember how happy; how gay were my spirits 
as I walked from the cottage to Allenham, satisfied witl 
myself, delighted with everybody! But in this, ou 
last interview “of friendship, I approached: her with < 
sense of guilt that almost took:from me the power 0 
dissembling. Her sorrow, her disappomtment, her dee 
regret, when I told her that 1 was obliged to leave Devon 
shire so immediately—I never shall forget it —united 
too, with such reliance, such confidence in-me !' QO Go 
what a hard-hearted rascal I was!’ 90> 0) 1 | 
They were both silent for a few moments. Elinor firs’ 
spoke. . | i908 ev xo bas [6a 
“Did you tell her that you should soon return?" d 

“T do not know what I told’ her,” he replied :in 
patiently ; ‘‘less'ithan was due to the past, beyond: 
doubt, and in all likelihood: much more than was just 
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fied by the future. I cannot think of it: It won’t do. 
Then came your dear mother to torture me’ further, with 
all her kindness and. confidence. “Thank Heaven! it did 
torture: me—I was miserable. ‘Miss Dashwood, you can- 
not have an idea of the comfort it gives me to look back 
on my own misery. I owe such a grudge to myself’ for 
the stupid, rascally folly of my own heart, that all my 
past sufferings under it are only triumph and exultation 
to. me:now. Well, I went, Jeft ‘all that I loved, and 
went to those to whom at. best'I ‘was’ only indifferent. 
My journey to town—travelling with ‘my own horses, 
and therefore so tediously—no creature to speak to—my 
own Teflections so cheerful—when I looked forward, every- 
thing»so inviting ; when I looked back at Barton, the 
picture so soothing—oh, it was a blessed journey ! ” 
_ He stopped. 

“Well, sir,” said Elinor, who, though pitying him, 
grew impatient for his departure, ‘‘ and this is all >” 

“All! No; have you forgot what passed in town ? 
That infamous letter—did she show it you ?”’ 
»“ Yes; I saw every note that passed.” 
‘When the first of hers reached me (as it immediately 
did, for I was in town the whole time), what I felt is, in 
the common: phrase, not) tobe’ expressed; in a more 
simple one, perhaps too simple to raise any emotion, my 
“eelings were very, very painful. Every line, every word, 
was—in the hackneyed metaphor which their dear writer, 
were she here, would forbid—a dagger ‘to my heart. To 
snow that’ Marianne was in town was,'in the same lan- 
sjuage, a thunderbolt. Thunderbolts and daggers! what 
1 reproof would she have given me! Her taste, her 
»pinions—I believe they are better known to me than 
ny own, and I am sure’they are dearer.” | 

Elinor’s heart, which had undergone many changes in 
he course of this extraordinary conversation, was now 
oftened again; yet she felt it her duty to check such 
deas in-her companion as the last. 
0% Thisois not right; Mr. Willoughby. \ Remember that 
ou are married. Relate only what in your conscience 
you think necessary for me to-hear,”” 
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““Mariamne’s: note, by assuring me that) I «wasystill-as 
dear to, her, as in former days—that, inspite of the many, 
many weeks we had been separated, she was as Constant 
in, her own. feelings) and /as full-of faith:in the: constancy 
of.mine as ever—awakened. all my remorse,’ I: saysawak- 
ened, .because time, and London, business: and) dissipa- 
tion, had in some measure quieted it, and Ibhad=beén 
growing.a fine, hardened. villain, fancying myself indiffer- 
ent to. her, and choosing to fancy that'shé too;must‘have 
become indifferent to me; talking) to myselfoof our? past 
attachment as:a mere idle, trifling /business’; shrugging 
upmy, shoulders.in+ proof of its being’ so, and: silencing 
every reproach, overcoming every scruple; by. secretly 
saying, now and. then, ‘I shall be’ heartily gladotoshear: 
she is well married.’ But this note made me know: my-, 
self better. I felt that she was infinitely \dearer®to me 
than any other woman in the,world, and that I was using 
her infamously. But’ everything was them just «settled 
between, Miss Grey and me, To retreat was’ impossible. 
All that I had, to do.was to\avoid you! both: I sent: no. 
answer to Marianne, intending by that means <to’ pre- 
serve myself from her further notice; and for somé/ time 
I was,even determined not,to;callin’ Berkeley Street’; 
but,at. last, judging it. wiser \to\ affect: the; air ofa: cool, 
common acquaintance than anything: else, I watched you 
all safely out ofthe house one!morning, and left arse name.’’) 

‘“ Watched us-out of the house !)? 

Even So; You would be surprised to: heat hose often 
L. watched you, how often I was:onsthe: point! of falling 
in with you. | I-have ‘entered many aishop to avoid: your 
sight..as,the carriage drove by.” Lodging» as Lodid: in 
Bond .Street, there was» hardly; a\iday in‘which1 did 
not catch a glimpse of one or other of you’; and nothing 
but. the.most. constant; watchfulness on my side, ai most. 
invariably prevailing desire: to. keep» out! ofo your sight; 
could have separated:us so long»: J avoided:the Middle- 
tons as much as possible; aswell as everybody else who 
was: likely..to. prove an:acquaintance in’ common:' Not 
aware of, their, being in town, however, ! Db. plundered: on 
Sir John, I believe, the. first, day of hisscoming, and the 
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day after Ivhad called at Mrs. Jennings’s)\\He asked me 
toa party, a’ dance at his house) m>the’evening, Had 
he not: told''me as an inducement that you and*your 
sister were’ to be there, I should have felt it: too certain 
a’ thing: to’ trust myself near’ him? |The next ‘morning 
brought} another short: note from: Marianne—still \affec- 
tionate, open, artless, confiding—everything that: could 
make my conduct'most hateful! Iycould: not ‘answer it: 
I “tried, but could not: frame a’sentence.°' But I thought 
of herj\I believe, every moment of the:day.. If you can 
pity me, Miss Dashwood; pity my'situation: as it “was 
then.» With my° head and heart’ fullof your ‘sister, I 
was forced to play ‘the happy lover ‘to: another woman. 
Those three’ or four! weeks were’ worse’ than® all)’ Well, 
at last,as I need not tell you, you were forced “on me. 
And’what'a sweet figure cut! whatan evening of agony 
it was! Marianne, beautiful’as an angel on one side, 
calling’ me Willoughby in such a/tone—O God, ‘hold- 
ing°out her hand to me, asking’me for an explanation 
with those bewitching eyes fixed’in such ‘speaking solici- 
tude on’ my face!) and Sophia; jealous as the devil, on 
the! other hand, looking all that was Well, it does 
not signify ; 1t)is over now... Such an evening ! I ran 
away from you all’as'soon'‘as I could, but ‘not’ before 
TPthad seen Marianne’s sweet face as’ white as death. 
That' was the last, last look I ever had of her—the last 
manner in| which. she appeared)'to me.’ It was a horrid 
sight! Yet’ when I) thought of ‘her to-day as really 
dying, it was'a kind of comfort ‘to me’ to imagine’ that 
Tiknew exactly how she would appear to those who ‘saw 
her last‘ in’ this world: She was ‘before me, constantly 
a me, as I travelled, ‘in the same look and hue.” 

OW short pause of mutual thoughtfulness succeeded. 
Willoughby, first rousing himself; broke it thus, 9) 9° 
_“ Well, let me make haste and’ be gone: Your’ sister 
is certainly better, certainly out of pene Piet tm 
SWe are assured of it.” © 
iv «Your poor mother, toollaudehe on Mariaimet te 
“ But’ the letter; Mr: Willoughby, ' your own letters 
tee you anything’ to say about that’? 
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“Yes, yes, that in particular. Your sister wrote/ to me 
again, you know, the very next morning. You saw what 
she said. I was breakfasting at the Ellisons’, and her 
letter, with some others, was, brought to me'there from: 
my lodgings. It happened to.catch Sophia’s:eye before it 
caught mine, and its ‘size, the elegance of the paper, the’ 
handwriting altogether, immediately gave her a suspicion 
of its nature. Somevague report had reached her before: 
of my attachment to: some young lady in» Devonshire, 
and what had passed within her observation ‘the preced-. 
ing evening had marked who the young lady was, and | 
made her more jealous than ever.| Affecting that air of) 
playfulness, therefore, which is delightful in a woman 
one loves, she opened. the letter directly and read. its | 
contents. She was well paid for her impudence., She 
read. what. made -her wretched... Her wretchedness I. 
could have borne, but her’ passion—her malice—at, all, 
events it must be appeased. And, in short, what do, 
you think of my wife’s style of letter-writing >—delicate, : 


~ 


tender, truly feminine, was it not?” ad 4 
“ Your wife! The letter was in your own handwriting.” 
‘“Ves \but I had only the credit of servilely copying: 

such ‘sentences as. I was ashamed to put my name to, 

The original was ‘all her own—her. own happy thoughts 

and. gentle diction, But what. could 1 do? We!were: 

engaged, everything in, preparation, the day almost: 
fixed.: But I:am_ talking. like a, fool. Preparation 
day! In honest words, her money was, necessary to 
me, and in a situation like mine anything was to. be 
done to prevent a rupture.) And after all; what did it 
signify to my character, in the opinion, of Marianne |and 
her friends, in what language my answer was couched ? 

It, must, have been only ‘to one end.» My business was 

to declare myself, a scoundrel, and whether I)did it 

with a bow or. a bluster was of little importance.) ‘I 

am ruined for ever in \their opinion,’ said I to myself; 

‘T am shut out for ever from their) society; they already 

think mean. unprincipled. fellow ;) this letter. will only 

make them think me a'blackguard one.’,, Such were my 
reasonings as, in a sort of desperate carelessness, I copie¢ 
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my wife’s words, and parted with’ the last relics of Mari- 
anne. Her three notes—unluckily they were “all in my 
pocket-book, or I should have denied their existence, 
and hoarded them for ever—I was forced to put them 
up, and could not''even kiss’ them.’ And the lock of 
hair—that, too, Ihad always carried about me in the 
same pocket-book, which was now searched by madam 
with the most ingratiating virulence—the dear lock— 
all, every memento was torn from me.” 

“ You are very wrong, Mr. Willoughby — very blam- 
able,’ said Elinor, while her voice, in spite of herself, 
betrayed her compassionate emotion. ‘ You ought not 
to speak in this way either of Mrs. Willoughby or my 
sister. You have made your own choice; it was not 
forced on you. Your wife has a claim to your polite: 
ness, to your respect, at least. She must be attached 
to you, or she would not have’ married you. To treat 
her with unkindness, to speak of her slightingly, is no 
atonement to Marianne; nor can I suppose it a relief 
to your own conscience.” 

“ Do not talk to me of my wife,” said he, with a heavy 

sigh ; ““she does not deserve your compassion. She 
snew I had‘no regard for her when we! married. Well, 
married we were, and came down to Combe Magna to 
se happy, and afterwards returned to town to be gay. 
{nd now do you pity me, Miss Dashwood 2? Or have I 
‘aid all this to no purpose? Am I—be it only one 
legree—am I less’ guilty in your opinion than’ I was 
yefore ? My intentions were not always wrong. Have 
-explained away any part of my guilt ?” 

“Yes, you have certainly removed something—a little. 
fou have proved yourself; on the whole, less faulty than 
had believed you. You ‘have proved your heart less 
vicked, much less wicked. But I hardly know—the 
aisery that you have inflicted—I hardly know what 
ould have made it worse.”’ 

“Will you repeat to your sister, when she is recovered; 
that I have been telling you? Let me be a little light- 
‘ned, too, in her opinion as well as in yours. You tell 
te that she has forgiven me already.\Let me be able to 
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fancy that a better knowledge of my. heart, and of my 
present feelings, will draw from her a more: spontaneous, 
more natural, more gentle,’ less. dignified forgiveness. 
Tell her of my misery and my penitence; tell her that 
my heart was never inconstant. to» her, and, if you will, 
that at this moment she is dearer/to/me than ever.-- 
“J will tell her all that is necessary to what may 
comparatively be called your justification.. But ‘you 
have not explained to methe. particular reason of 
your coming now, nor how you heard of her. illness.” 
“Last night, in Drury Lane lobby, I ran against | Siz 
John, Middleton; and) when he jsaw who, I-was, for, the 
first-time these two monthsshe spoke to me. That he 
had cut me ever since my marriage, I had ‘seen with 
out surprise or resentment. « Now, however, his good. 
natured, honest, stupid soul,/ full of indignation against 
me,.and concern» jfor.your- sister, |could not resist, the 
temptation of telling! me what-he/knew ought, to} thougl 
probably he did not think it would, vex me horribly 
As bluntly as he could speak it,,therefore, :he told; m« 
that Marianne Dashwood. was ‘dying of./a putrid feve: 
at Cleveland—a, letter that; mornimg received from, Mrs 
Jennings declared ,her, danger | most imminent—th 
Palmers’ /all gone off in. a: fright, ete. Iwas too. mucl 
shocked to be able to.pass myself, off as insensible: evel 
to. the undiscerning-Sir John,..,His|heart was,softenet 
in seeing mine suffer; and,so much of, his) ill-will wa 
done ‘away; that when .we parted, he almost shook; m 
by. the hand, while, he reminded: me of an old promis 
about a pointer puppy: :What.1 felt on, hearing. tha 
your’ sister. was, dying, and, dying,) too, believing me ‘th 
greatest villain upon,earth; scorning, hating, me in; hé 
latest, moments+for how could)I tell what horrid pro 
ects might not have! been! imputed? «One person, Lwe 
sure, would represent! mé.as capable.of anything. Wh 
I felt was dreadful! My resolution,was soon made, an 
at,eighto’clock this morning. I owas» in) my; carria 
Now) you know! alk?’ jo.) aiffad aeod sved Lisa 
/,Elinor made noyanswer., Her thoughts were silent 
fixed'.on ithe: irréparable injury: which’ too! early an 4 
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dependence, and its consequent habits. of idleness, dis- 
sipation, and luxury, had made in the mind, the char- 
acter, the happiness, of a man who, to every. advantage 
of person and talents, united).a disposition naturally 
open and honest, and a feeling, affectionate .temper. 
The world had madechim extravagant..and vain; ex- 
travagance and: vanity had made him, cold-hearted and 
selfish. Vanity, while seeking, its own guilty triumph 
at the expense of another, had involved. him ina real 
attachment, which extravagance, or at least its offspring, 
necessity, hadi-required to be sacrificed. Each faulty 
propensity, in leading him to evil, had led him) likewise 
to ‘punishment. The attachment, from which, against 
honour, against feeling, against’ every better. interest, 
he had outwardly torn himself, now, when no longer 
allowable, governed every thought; and the connection, 
for the sake of which he had, with little scruple,. left 
her sister to misery, was likely to prove a source, of 
unhappiness to himself ofa far more incurable nature. 
From a reverie of this kind she was recalled atthe end 
of some minutes by Willoughby, who, rousing himself 
from a reverie at least equally painful, started up in 
preparation for going, and said,— 

‘There’ is no use in staying here; I must be off.’ 

““ Are-you going back to:town ?.””’ 
/“SNo—to Combe Magna. I have; business, there’; from 
thence to town in aday or two. Good-bye,” | 

He held out his-hand. She could not refuse to, give 
him hers.) He pressed it with affection. 
« “And you do think’ something better of me than. you 
did 2?” said he, letting it fall, and leaning against. the 
mantelpiece, as if forgetting he was to go. 
’ Ehnor* assured’ him that she did—that she forgave, 
pitied, ‘wished him well—-was: even interested in. his 
happiness—and° added’ some gentle ‘counsel as to. the 
behaviour most likely ‘to ~promote it. His answer. was 
not very encouraging. 2°) tye 
©“ As to that,’-said he, “ I must rub through the world 
as'well as I can. Domestic happiness is out: of the, ques- 
tion. If, however, Ivam allowed to. think that you, and 
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yours feel an interest'in my fate and actions, it may be 
the means — it may put me om my guard—at least it 
will be something to live for) Marianne, to: be ‘sure; 1s 
lost to me for ever. Were I even by any blessed chance 
at liberty again | af 
Elinor stopped ‘him with a reproof. ©: J 
“Well,” he replied, ‘‘ once. more good-bye. I: shall 
now go away and live in dread of one event.” hfe 
‘What do you mean ?”’ | 
“Your sister’s marriage.” | reeds: 
“You are very’ wrong. She can never be more lost 
to you than she is now.” | | eqozge 
“But she will be gained by some one else. And if 
that some one should be the very he whom of:all:others | 
I could least bear—but.1 will not stay to rob: myself of 


all your compassionate good-will by showing that where 


I have most injured I can least forgive. Good-bye— 
God bless you!” | on acrach| 
And.with these words he almost ran out of the room. | 

| | 


CHAP EEE. X Sieii, sean 

ELnor, for some time’ after he left her, for some’ time | 
even after the sound of his carriage had died away, re-| 
mained too much oppressed by a crowd of ideas, widely, 
differing in themselves, but of which sadness. was the| 
general result, to think even of her’sister. DI 
Willoughby—he whom only halfan-hour ago she had’ 
abhorred as the most worthless of men—Willoughby, in) 
spite of all his faults, excited a degree of et cenemalige | 
for the sufferings produced by’ them, which» made: her 
think of him as now separated for ever from: her family, 
with a tenderness, a regret, rather in proportion, as she 
soon acknowledged within herself, to his wishes than to 
his merits. She felt that his influence over her mind 
was heightened by circumstances :which ought not i 
reason to have weight ;! by that’ person of uncommor 
attraction, that open, affectionate, and lively manner 
which it was no merit to possess; ‘and, by that stil 
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ardent love for Marianne, which it was not even inno- 
cent to indulge. But she felt that it was so, long, long 
before she could feel his influence less. 

When at last she’ returned to the unconscious Mari- 
anne, she found her just awaking, refreshed by so long 
and sweet a sleep to the extent of ‘her hopes. Elinor’s 
heart was full. The past, the present, the future, Will- 
oughby’s visit, Marianne’s safety, and her mother’s ex- 
pected arrival, threw her altogether into an agitation of 
spirits which kept off every indication of fatigue, and 
made her only fearful of betraying herself to her sister. 
Short was the time, however, in which that fear could 
affect her, for within half an hour after Willoughby’s 
leaving the house she was again called downstairs by the 
sound of another carriage. Eager to’save her mother 
from every unnecessary moment’s horrible suspense, she 
ran immediately into the hall, and reached the outward 
door just in time to receive and‘ support her as she 
entered it. 

Mrs. Dashwood, ‘whose terror as they drew #éar the 
house had produced almost the conviction of Marianne’s 
being no more, had no voice to inquire after her, no 
voice even for Elinor. But she, waiting neither for salu- 
tation nor inquiry, instantly gave the joyful relief; and 
her mother, catching it with ‘all her usual warmth, was 
in a moment as much overcome by her happiness as 
she had been before by her fears. She was supported 
into the drawing-room between her daughter and her 
friend ; and there, shedding tears of joy, though still 
unable to speak, embraced Elinor again and again, turn- 
ing from her at’ intervals to press Colonel Brandon’s 
hand, with a look which spoke at once her gratitude, 
and her conviction of his sharing with herself in the bliss 
of the moment. He shared it, however, ina silence 
even greater than her own. 

As soon as Mrs. Dashwood ‘had recovered herself, to 
see Marianne washer first’ desire ;)} and in two minutes 
she was with her beloved child, rendered dearer to her 
than ever by absence, unhappiness, and danger. Elinor’s 
delight, as she saw what each felt in the meeting, was 
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only checked by. an apprehension, of) its robbing, Mari- 
anne of further sleep.. But Mrs. Dashwood,could, be 
calm, could be even: prudent, when the life ofa, child 
was at stake; and Marianne, satisfied in knowing’ her 
mother was near her, and conscious of being too weak 
for conversation, submitted readily; to, the,silence and 
quiet prescribed by every nurse-around her, Mrs; Dash- 
wood would sit up, with her all nights; and, Elinor, in 
compliance with her. mother’s; entreaty, went »to bed. 
But the rest, which.jone night ‘entirely sleepless}; and 
many hours of. the most, ' wearing) anxiety seemed - to 
make requisite, was. kept:off,by irritation of, spirits. 
Willoughby, “poor Willoughby,” |as;she now jallowed,her- 
self to call. him, was constantly ,in, her, thoughts;) she 
would not but have heard his: vindication for the world, 
and now blamed, now acquitted herself for having judged 
him so harshly before; . But! her promise of) relating it 
to her sister was. invariably. painful..,.She ,dreaded;the 
performance of it, dreaded what its effect on Marianne 
might be ; doubted whether; after such, an explanation, 
she could ever be, happy with, another); and |for a mo- 
ment wished, Willoughby a widower. Then remembering 
Colonel Brandon, reproved herself, felt that,to his sufier-| 
ings and his constancy, far more/than,to his rival's, the 
reward of her ‘sister was due, and! wished anything, rather | 
than Mrs. Willoughby’s death. ties Sogo me isi cfr 
The shock, of Colonel) Brandon’s,,errand.at),Barton 
had been: much. softened to, Mrs..Dashwood, by her own, 
previous alarm; for so great washer: uneasiness ‘about: 
Marianne, that. she had already determined to set out 
for Cleveland on that very)day, withoutwaiting dor any’ 
further intelligence, and had so far settled her, journey: 
before his arrival that the -Careys!-were then expected 
every: moment» to fetch: Margaret away, as;her mother 
was unwilling to take her where;there:might be infection. 
Marianne continued, to »mend.,every! day ;:0and./the 
brilliant . cheerfulness. of» Mrs.;:Dashwood’s, looks’ and 
spirits proved her to be, as» sheorepeatedly declared 
herself, one of the happiest: women in the! worlds, Elinot 
could not hear the declaration, nor witness its proofs 
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without sometimes wondering whether her mother.ever 
recollected Edward. But Mrs. Dashwood, trusting te 
the temperate account of her own disappointment which 
Elinor had sent -her, was Jed away by the exuberance 
of: her joy to think only, of what would increase it. 
Marianne was: restored to her, from a danger in which, 
as she now began to feel, her own mistaken judgment in 
encouraging the unfortunate attachment to Willoughby 
had: contributed to place her; and in her recovery she 
had yet another source of joy, unthought of by Elinor. 
It was thus! imparted to, her as soon.as,any opportunity 
of private conference between them occurred. 

“At last we are alone, My Elinor, you do not. yet 
know all my happiness:. Colonel. Brandon loves. Mari- 
anne. He has told me so himself.” 

Her daughter, feeling by turns both pleased and pained, 
surprised and not surprised, was all silent. attention... 

“You are never like me, dear. Elinor, or I> should 
wonder at your composure now. Had Isat down,.to 
wish for;any possible good to:my ‘family, I should have 
fixed on Colonel Brandon’s marrying one of you asthe 
object most desitable;.,and I, believe Marianne will be 
the most happy: with him of the two.” 7 
Elinor was half inclined to,ask her reason, for thinking 
so, because satisfied. that-none, founded on, an impartial 
consideration’ of ‘their age, characters, or feelings could 
be given; but her mother must.always be carried away 
by her imagination on any interesting subject, and there- 
fore, instead of an inquiry; she passed,it off with,a smile. 
» “He opened his whole, heart to me yesterday as! we 
travelled: It .came out) quite unawares, quite, unde- 
signedly. I, you may well believe, could talk of noth- 
ing but my child; he could not conceal his, distress. 
Tsaw that it equalled my; own ; and he, perhaps think- 
ing that:mere friendship, as the world now goes, would 
not justify so warm: asympathy—or, rather, not think- 
ing at all, 1 suppose—giving way to irresistible feelings, 
made me acquainted with his earnest, tender, constant 
affection for Marianne.’ He} has» loved her, my. Elinor, 
ever since the first moment of seeing her.”’ 
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' Here, however, Elinor perceived, not the language, 
not the professions of Colonel Brandon, but the natu- 
ral embellishments of her mother’s:active fancy, which 
fashioned everything delightful tovher as it chose. | 

“His regard for her, infinitely surpassing anything 
that Willoughby ever felt or feigned, as much: more 
warm, as more sincere or constant, whichever we are 
to call it, has subsisted through’ all the knowledge of 
dear Marianne’s unhappy prepossession for that worth- 
less’ young man! and without’ selfishness, without en- 
couraging a hope, could he ‘have’ seen her happy with 
another. Such a noble mind! such openness, such sin- 
cerity ! No one can be deceived in him.” be es 

“Colonel Brandon’s character; said* Elinor, “ as an 
excellent man is well established.’ | 

“T know it is,” replied. her mother seriously, “ or, 
after such a warning, J should be the last to:encourage 
such’ affection, or even to be pleased by it. But his 
coming for me, as he did, with’ such active, such ready 
friendship, is enough to prove him one of the worthiest 
of men.” Bn | et! ) ot 

“His character, however,’’ answered Elinor, ‘does not 
rest on one act of kindness, ‘to which his affection for 
Marianne, were humanity out of! the’ case, would have 
prompted him. To Mrs. Jennings, tothe Middletons, he 
has been long and intimately known); ‘they equally love 
and respect him; and’ even my own knowledge of him, 
though lately acquired, is very considerable ; and so: 
highly do J value and esteem him, that if Marianne al 
be happy with him, I shall be as ready as yourself to! 
think our connection the greatest» blessing to us in the 
world. \What answer did you give him ? Did you allow) 
him to hope ?”’ L yagaibirio yy pd org 

“QO my love, I could not then talk of hope to him 
or to myself. Marianne might: at that moment be| 
dying. But he did not ask for hope‘or encouragement, 
His was an involuntary’ confidence,-an irrepressible effu- 
sion to a soothing friend, not an application to a parent. 
Yet after a time I did say, for at. first Iwas quite’ over: 
come, that if she lived, as I trusted she might, my greatest 
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happiness would ‘lie. in promoting their marriage; and 
since our arrival, since our delightful security, 1 have 
repeated it to him more fully, hhave-given him) every 
encouragement in! my power., Time, a: very little, time, 
I tell him, will do everything; Marianne’s heart is not 
to be wasted for ever on such a man as Willoughby. 
His own merits must svon secure it.”’ 

‘To judge from the colonel’s spirits, however, you 
have not yetimade' him equally sanguine.” 1. | 

“No. He thinks: Marianne’s: affection too! deeply 
rooted ‘for any change in it under a great Jength of 
time; and, éven supposing her heart again) free, is too 
difident of himself to believe that.with such a differ- 
ence of age and disposition he could ever attach. her. 
There, however, he is quite mistaken. His age is only 
go much beyond hers as to be anvadvantage, as to make 
his character: and ‘principles fixed; and his. disposition, 
I am well convinced, is exactly the: very one to make 
your sister happy. And his person, his manners, too, 
are all in his favour. My partiality does not blind me. 
He certainly is not so. handsome as Willoughby, but at 
the same time there is something much more pleasing 
inchis countenance.: There was alwaysa’ something, if 
you: remember; in Willdughby’s eyes:at) times which I 
didinot like:”’ | Hy 

Elinor could not remember it ; but her mother, with- 
out waiting ‘for her assent, continued,» | i 

“ And his manners, the colonel’s:manners, are not only 
more pleasing to me than Willoughby’s ever were, but 
they are of a kind). well: know to be! more: solidly at- 
taching to Marianne. Their gentleness, their genuine 
attention to other: people, and their manly, unstudied 
simplicity; are much more accordant with her  real-dis- 
position than ‘the: liveliness, often: artificial, and often 
ill-timed; of the/other. I. am very, sure'myself that 
had Willoughby’ turned: out as: really amiable: as he’ has 
proved himself the contrary, Marianne would yet) never 
have been so:happy with him: as she will be with Colonel 
Brandon.” 290° | yrsor to sonsT591 

‘She! paused. « Hersdaughter could not: quite agree with 
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her; but her dissent was not heard, and therefore gave 
no offence. 

f At Delaford she will be within an easy Shae of 

” added Mrs: Dashwood, “even if-I remain:at Barton; 
abit in all probability—for I hear-it is a large village— 
indeed, there certainly must be some small.house or 
cottage close by that would suit us quite as well as our 
present situation.’ 

Poor Elinor! here was a new AE a for getting her 
to Delaford. But her spirit was stubborn. 

“His: fortune too—for at my time of life, you ‘know; 
everybody cares: about that; and though I neither 
know, nor desire to know, what it really is, 1 am)sure 
it must be a good one.’ 

Here they were interrupted ae the entrance ne a él 
person; and Elinor withdrew to think it all over: in 
private, to wish success to her friend, and yet, in wishing 
it, to feel a pang for Willoughby~ 


CHAPTER XLVL 


MARIANNE’S illness, though weakening in: its kind; had 
not been long’ enough to make her recovery slow; and 
with youth, natural strength, and her mother’s preserice 
in aid, it proceeded’ so smoothly as'to enable: her ‘to 
remove, within four days after the arrival of the: latter, 
into’ Mrs. Palmer’s dressing-room. When there,.at, her 
own particular request—for she was: impatient to pour 
forth her thanks to him for fetching her mother—Colonel 
Brandon was invited to visit her. 

His emotion in entering the room, in seeing her altered 
looks, and in receiving the pale hand which she;immedi- 
ately held out to him, was.such as, in Elinor’s conjec- 
ture, must arise from something more than his affection 
for. Marianne, or the consciousness of its being known 
to: others; and she: soon discovered, in his melancholy 
eye and varying complexion as he looked at her sister, 
the probable recurrence of many past scenes of misery’ 
to. his mind, ae back By: that resemblance: between 
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Marianne and Eliza already acknowledged, and now 
strengthened by the hollow eye, the sickly skin, the 
posture of reclining weakness, and the warm acknow- 
ledgment of peculiar obligation. 

Mrs. Dashwood; not less watchful of what passed than 
her daughter, but with a mind very differently influenced, 
and therefore watching to very different effect, saw noth- 
ing in the colonel’s behaviour but what arose from the 
most simple and self-evident sensations, while in the 
actions and words of Marianne she persuaded herself to 
think that something more than gratitude already dawned. 

At the end of another day or two, Marianne growing 
visibly stronger every twelve hours, Mrs. Dashwood, 
urged equally by her own and her daughter’s wishes, 
began to talk of removing to Barton.’ On her measures 
depended those of her two friends. Mrs. Jennings could 
not quit Cleveland during the Dashwoods’ stay; and 
Colonel Brandon was soon brought, by'their united. re- 
quest, to consider his own abode there as equally deter- 
minate, if not equally indispensable. At his and Mrs. 
Jennings’s united request, in return, Mrs. Dashwood 
was prevailed on to accept the use of his carriage on her 
journey back, for the better accommodation of her sick 
child: and the colonel, at the joint invitation of Mrs. 
Dashwood and Mrs: Jennings, whose active good-nature 
made her friendly and hospitable for other people as well 
as herself, engaged with pleasure to redeem it by a visit 
at the cottage in the course of a few weeks. 

The day of separation and departure arrived ; and 
Marianne, after taking so particular and lengthened a leave 
of Mrs. Jennings—one so earnestly gratéful, so full of re- 
spect and kind wishes—as seemed due to her own heart 
from a secret acknowledgment of past inattention, and 
bidding Colonel Brandon farewell with the cordiality of 
a friend, was carefully assisted by him into the carriage, 
of which he seemed ‘anxious that she should engross at 
least half. Mrs. Dashwood ‘and Elinor then’ followed, 
and the others were left by themselves to talk of the 
travellers and feel their own dullness, till Mrs. Jennings 
was summoned to her chaise to take comfort in the gossip 
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of her maid for the loss of her;two. young companions ; 
and Colonel Brandon;immediately afterwards took his 
solitary way to Delaford. ey es ne td tea 
The Dashwoods were two days on the road, and Mari- 
anne bore her journey) on, both without, essential fatigue. 
Everything that, the most zealous affection, the most 
solicitous care,,could do to render. her comfortable, was 
the office of each/ watchful companion, and each found 
their reward in. her bodily ease and. her calmness of 
spirits. To Elinor the observation of the latter was 
particularly grateful. She, who had seen her week after 
week so constantly, suffering, oppressed by anguish of 
heart which she had. neither courage.to speak of nor forti- 
tude to conceal, now saw with a.joy which no other could 
equally share an apparent composure.of mind, which, in 
being the result, as’she trusted, of serious reflection, must 
eventually lead her to: contentment, and cheerfulness. © 
As they: approached Barton, indeed, and entered on 
scenes Of which every field and every tree brought some 
peculiar; some ‘painful. recollection; she. grew silent. and © 
thoughtful, and turning away her face from their notice, 
sat earnestly, gazing through the. window. But here 
Elinor could neither wonder nor blame; and when she 
saw, as she assisted) Marianne fromthe, carriage, that 
she had been crying, she,sawonly.an emotion too natural 
in itself to raise anything less tender than pity,.and in 
its unobtrusiveness entitled. to, praise; In the whole of 
her subsequent manner she .traced, the: direction of, a 
mind awakened to reasonable. exertion; for no sooner 
had they entered their common sitting-room, than Mari- 
anne turned jher) eyes, around it with a look of resolute 
firmness, as.if determined.at once to accustom. herself to 
the sight of every object with which the remembrance 
of Willoughby could, be.connected....She said little, but 
every sentence, aimed, at) cheerfulness; . and though a 
sigh sometimes, escaped. her, it; never, passed. away ,with- 
out the! atonement of a smile... After dinner she would 
try her pianoforte... She went ,to it; but, the music on 
which her-eye first. rested; was,an-opera.procured for, her 
by Willoughby, containing, some.of.their favourite duets, 
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and ‘bearing on its outward leaf her’own name in his 
handwriting. That would not do. She’shook her head, 
put the music aside, and after running over the keys for 
a minute, complained of feebleness in her fingers, and closed 
the instrument again ; declaring, however, with firmness, 
as she'did so, that she should in future practise much: 

The next morning produced no abatement in these 
happy symptoms. On the contrary, with a mind and 
body alike strengthened’ by rest, she looked and ‘spoke 
with more genuine spirit, anticipating the pleasure of 
Margaret’s return, and talking of the dear family party 
which would then be. restored, ‘of their mutual pursuits 
and cheerful ‘society, as ‘the only happiness worth °a 
wish. 

“When the weather “is settled, and I have recovered 
my strength,” said she, “we will take long walks to- 
gether every day. We will walk to the farm at the edge 
of the down, and see how the children go on; we will 
walk to Sir John’ s new plantations at Barton Cross, and 
the Abbeyland; and we will often go to the old ruins of 
the Priory, and try to trace its foundations as far as we 
are told they once reached. I know we shall be happy. 
I know the summer’ will pass happily away. I mean 
never to be later in rising than six, and-from that time 
till dinner I shall divide every’: moment between music 
and reading. I have formed my plan, and am determined 
to enter on a course of serious study. Our own library is 
too well known to me to be resorted to for anything be- 
yond mere amusement. But there are many works well 
worth reading at the Park ; and there are others of more 


modern production, which I know I can borrow of Colonel 


Brandon. By reading ‘only ‘six hours a day I shall gain 
in the course of a twelvemonth a great deal of instruction 
which I now feel myself to want.” 


Elinor honoured her fora plan which originated so. 


nobly as this, though smiling to see the same eager 
fancy which had been leading her to the extreme of 
languid indolence' and ‘selfish repining now at workin 
introducing excess into a scheme of such rational employ- 
ment and virtuous self-control. Her smile, however, 


) 
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changed to.a sigh when she remembered that her promise 
to. Willoughby was yet unfulfilled, and feared she had 
that to communicate which might again unsettle the 
mind of Marianne, and ruin, at least for a time, this fair 
prospect of busy tranquillity. Willing, therefore, to 
delay the evil hour, she resolved to wait till her sister’s 
health were more secure before she appointed it. . But 
the resolution was made only to be broken. 
Marianne had been two or three days at home before 
the weather was fine enough for an invalid like. herself 
to venture out. But at last a soft, genial morning ap- 
peared, such as might tempt. the daughter’s wishes and 
the mother’s confidence; and .Marianne, leaning on 
Elinor’s arm, was authorized to walk as long as she could 
without fatigue, in the lane before the house. 
The sisters set out at a pace slow as the feebleness of 
Marianne in an exercise hitherto untried since her illness 
required, and they had advanced only so far beyond ‘the 
house as to admit a full view of the hill, the important 
hill behind, when, pausing with her eyes turned towards 
it, Marianne calmly said,— Be font 
“ There, exactly there,” pointing with one hand, ‘‘ on 
that projecting, mound — there I fell, and there I first 
saw Willoughby.” ef ! 
Her voice sank with the word, but presently reviving, 
she added,— fred Te oarribs 
“Tam thankful to find that I can look with so little 
pain on the spot. Shall we ever talk on that subject, 
Elinor ?’ hesitatingly it.was said. ‘‘ Or will it be wrong ? 
[ can talk of it now, I hope, as I ought to do.” right 
Elinor tenderly invited her to be open. — rT) 
“As for regret,” said’ Marianne, ‘I. have done with 
that, as far as he is concerned. . I do not mean to talk 
\to you of what my feelings might have been for, him, but 
svhat they are now. At present, if I could be satisfied 
y one point, if I could be allowed to think that he was. 
not always acting a part, not always deceiving me; but, 
above all, if I could be assured that he never was so very 
wicked as my fears have sometimes fancied him, since. 
the story of that unfortunate girl * 
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She stopped. Elinor joyfully treasured her 
she answered,— 

“ Tf you could be assured of that, you thini: y 
be easy.” | 


“Yes. My peace of mind is doubly involve ™ 
for not only is it horrible to suspect a person, | 


been what he has been to me.of:such designs, 
must it make me appear to myself:? What, ir 
tion like mine, but a most shamefully unguard 
‘tion could expose me: to——”’ 

“How, then,’ asked her sister, “would you 
for his behaviour ?”’ : 

‘“T,would suppose: him—oh, how gladly woul 
pose him !—only fickle, very, very fickle.” 


Elinor said no more. She was debating within 


onthe eligibility of beginning her story directly, or pr st- 
poning it till Marianne were in stronger health ; anc they 


crept'on for a few minutes in silence. 
“Tam not wishing him too much good,” said } 
at last, with a‘sigh, ‘‘ when I-wish his secret re 


may be no more unpleasant than my own. He wi 


enough in them.” 

‘Do you compare your conduct with his ?”’ 

‘No; I compare it with what it ought to have 
I compare it with yours.” 3 

“Our situations have borne little resemblance.’ 

“They have borne more than our conduct. 
my dearest Elinor, let your kindness defend what 
your judgment must. censure. . My illness has 1 
think. It-has given’me leisure and: calmness for 
‘recollection. Long) before I was enough -recov 


talk) I was) perfectly able to reflect. :)1 considere. | 
past ; I saw in my own behaviour, since the begin: 


our: acquaintance withhim last autumn, nothin 


series of imprudence towards myself and want ( 
ness to others. : 1) saw that. my own. feelings bo: 
pared my sufferings, and'that my want of fortituc: 


them had almost led me to the grave. My illnes 
knew, had been entirely brought on by myselt, 
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time, to Le wrong. “Had 'I died it would haveobeen' self 
destruction. I did not know my danger till the: danger 


“was removed ; but with such’ feelings as these: reflections, 


ave (me, I wonder at my recovery—wonder ‘ that» the 
very eagerness of my desire to ‘live;to have time for 
atonement tomy God and to youvall, did not:killme.at 
ince. Had I> died, in’ what “peculiar misery should] 


nave left you, my nurse, my friend, my sister! \You, 


> @ had seen/all the fretful selfishness of my datteri days, 
o had known all the murmurings of my heart-—how 
yuld I/have lived in: your remembrance! My mother, — 
o—how could you have consoléd sher!; ti cannot 
<press |my own abhorrence of: myself... Whenever I 
looked towards: the! past, I saw some duty neglected or 
some failing indulged. Everybody seemed injured! by 
me. The kindness, theunceasing kindness of Mrs. Jen- 
nings I’ had repaid with ungrateful:contempt. To. the 
Middletons, the Palmers, the Steeles; to every common 
acquaintance even, I» had been insolent ‘and: unjust ; 
with a heart hardened against their merits, anda temper 
irritated’ by their very attention.:°To John, to\Fanny— 
yes, even to them, little as they deserve, 1 have given 


Jess than their due. But you,'you°above all; above my 


mother, had been wronged by me. Ij:and only 1,/knew 
your heart and its sorrows; yet to what did it influence 
me? Not'to any compassion that:¢could benefit: you or 
myself. Your example! was before: me ;» but, to! what 
avail ?. Was I more ‘considerate’ of you and your com- 
fort’? Did) I imitate ‘your forbearance, or lessen “your 
restraints by taking any part in those offices of general 
complaisance ‘or particular gratitude owhich ‘you had 
hitherto / been left to’ discharge alone ? © No; ./not»lless 
when I knew you to be unhappy, than when I had: be- 
lieved’ you at ease, did I turn'‘away from every exertion 
of duty or friendship—scarcely allowing sorrow to exist 
but with me, ‘regretting only that: heart.which had: de- 
serted and’ wronged me, ‘and leaving: you, for whom | 
professed''an unbounded: affection, ‘to ‘be: miserable: for 
ni@eakeMeut ye mo idguond. ylowtas mead, ben, 

A.J Here ceased the'rapid flow! ofiher self-reproving spirit; 
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and: Elinor, impatient..to soothe, though. too!honest te 
flatter, gave her instantly that-praise| and support which 
her frankness and her contrition. so well deserved. Man 
anne pressed her hand and replied,—. |» 

“You are very good. The! future must:be my pr roof, 
I have laid down my plan, and ifjl.am,capable.o° adher . 
ing to-it, my feelings, shall; be-governed, and my ‘emper 


improved. They shall no longer: worry others nor (or 
ture myself. I shall now live solely for my family. You 
_ my mother, and Margaret must: ‘henceforth be 11). tue 
world to me; you: will share my affections entirely be- 
tween you. ‘From you, from my home, 1 sha) never 


again have the smallest incitement) to move; enc if 
do; mix in, other society, it will be only to show 


spirit is humbled, my, heart amended, and. tha can 
practise the civilities, the lesser duties of life, with, centle- 
ness and forbearance. As) for Willoughby, tootay: that 
I shall soon, or that I shall ever forget him, would >< icie. 
His remembrance can be overcome by no change of cir- 
cumstances or opinions, But it shall be regulated, it 
shall be checked, by religion, by reason, by constant em- 
ployment.” 


She pauséd—and added in a lower voice; “1 | cone 
but, know Ais heart, everything would become ee: ye 
_. 4Elinor,;who had now been for some time reflecting on 
the propriety or impropriety of speedily hazard ii ae 
‘narration, without feeling at all nearer, decision) ‘han ai 

first, heard this;;,and perceiving that as) reflection odhg 
nothing resolution must do all; soon found hersel f, lead- 
ing to the’ fact. 

She managed the recital,, _as,she, hoped, with {address_; 
prepared her anxious listener with caution ; p Tea ted 
simply and honestly, the chief points on which Will hby 
grounded) his apology; did ;justice, to his) reps tance, 
and softened only: his protestations, of present regard. 
Marianne said’ not':a word. She trembled; her eyes 
were fixed; on the ground, and her lips became whiter 
than even sickness had left them, ./ A thousand inquir’ cs 
sprang: up! from her heart, but she'dared.not ures one. 
She caught every syllable with panting eagerness; her 


fy 
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‘hand, unknowingly to herself, closely pressed her sister’s, 


/‘and' tears covered’ her’ cheeks. | B3c 
‘ Elinor, dreading her being 'tired; led her towards: home 


and till they reached the door of the cottage, easily: con- 
jecturing what her curiosity must be, though no question 


-was’suffered' to speak it, talked of nothing but Willough- 


‘by"and' their conversation together, and was carefully 


‘minute in every particular of ‘speech and look, where 


Minuteness could’ be safely indulged: As soon as they 


~ “entered “the house,° Marianne, with a kiss of gratitude, 


‘and these two words just articulate through her’ tears, 
*'Tell.- mamma,” withdrew from ‘her sistér, and walked 
slowly upstairs. Elinor would ‘not°attempt> to ‘disturb 
a solitude so reasonable as what she now. sought ;' and 
‘with a’mind anxiously prearranging its’ ‘result, anda 
fesolution of reviving the subject again should Marianne 
‘fail to do it, she turned into the parlour’to fulfil/her part- 
ing injunction. | 2.4 TB 002 1186 

tt | i 

die CHAPRIER, XLVIE | edad. 
Mrs. DasHwoop did not hear unmoved the vindication 
fof her former favourite: She rejoiced in his being cleared 
from some part of his imputed ‘guilt ;: she was sorry for 
‘him; she wished him happy: But the feelings of the 
‘past could not be*recalled. Nothing could restore him 


with a faith unbroken, a character unblemished, to Mari- 


anne. Nothing could do away the: knowledge of what 
the latter had’ suffered: through: his means, nor “remove 
the guilt of his conduct towards Eliza. Nothing could 


replace’ him,’ therefore; in“ her former esteem, nor «injure 


‘the interests of Colonel Brandon. | agar 
Had: Mrs. Dashwood, ‘like her daughter, heard Will- 
oughby’s story from'himself—had she witnessed’ his 
-distress, and ‘been under*the/influence of his countenance 
and his manner—it is’ probable that: her *compassion. 
‘would have been greater. \ But it was neither! in Elinor’s 
power, nor in her wish,'to rouse such feelings in another, 
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judgment, and sobered her own opinion of Willoughby’s 
deserts ; she wished, therefore, to declare only the simple 
truth, and lay.open such factsas were really due to his 
character, without any embellishment of tenderness to 
lead the fancy astray. 

In° the ‘evening;''when they''were all three together, 
Marianne began voluntarily to: speakyof him again ; but 
that it was not without an effort, the restless, unquiet 
thoughtfulness in'which she had been for some time pre- 
viously sitting, her ‘rising colour as she spoke, and her 
unsteady voice, plainly’ showed: 

“T wish: to’ assure you both,’’>saidshe, “that I see 
everything as you can desire me‘to/do.” 

Mrs.’ Dashwood would have’ interrupted ‘her instantly 
with soothing tenderness, had’ not Elinor; who» really 
wished to hear her sister’s unbiased opinion, by an eager 
sign engaged her silence.’ Marianne slowly continued,— 
“Tt is a great relief to me’what Elinor told me this 
morning’;' I have now heard exactly what: I wished to 
hear,’ ‘For some ‘moments her voice was lost ; but re- 
covering ‘herself, she added, and with greater calmness 
than’ before; “I'am now perfectly °satisfied—I wish for 
no change. I never could have been happy with him 
after knowing, as sooner or later I) must have known, 
all this. “I should have had no confidence, no esteem. 
Nothing could have done it away to my feelings.” 

“T know it, I know it,” cried -her mother. “‘ Happy 
with a man’ of ‘libertine: practices!) with one who had 
so injuréd the peace of the dearest of our friends and 
the best of men! No; my Marianne:has not a heart 
to be made happy with such:a°man ! Her ‘conscience, 
her ‘sensitive’ conscience, would: have felt all that the 
conscience of her’ husband ought*tovhave felt.” 

Marianne sighed, and repeated, “ I wish for no change.”’ 

“You consider the matter,’ said. Elinor, “exactly as 
a good mind and a sound understanding must consider 
it; and I dare say you perceive; as wellas myself; not 
only in this, but in many other’ circumstances, reason 
enough to be convinced ‘that your marriage must have 
involved you’ in many certain troubles and disappoint- 
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ments, in which you: would, have been poorly supported, 
by an affection, on his side, much less certain: Had you 

married, you, must-have been always poor. . His: expen- 
siveness is acknowledged'even by himself; and his whole 
conduct declares that self-denial is a word hardly under- | 
stood by him. His demands and: your inexperience to- | 
gether, on a:small, very small income; must have brought | 
on distresses which would not be the less grievous to you 
from having been entirely unknown) and unthought, of 
before. Your sense of honour and honesty would, have 
led you, I know, when aware of your situation, to attempt 
all the economy that would appear to: you possible ; and 
perhaps, as long as your. frugality retrenched only ,on 
your own comifort, you might ihave been) suffered to 
practise it; but beyond that—and ‘how little, could the 
utmost of your single management: do to stop the, ruin 
which had begun before your marriage !|——beyond that, 
had you endeavoured, however reasonably, to abridge 
kis enjoyments, is it not to be feared. that, instead. of 
preva on feelings sogelfish to consent to it, you would 

ave lessened -your own influence ‘on his heart, and made 
him regret the connection which, had: involved him, in. 
such difficulties:?”’ 

Marianne’s lips quivered, and: she repeated the Wan 
“Selfish >)? inva tone that imphied, | “Do you. Really 
think him selfish 2’? ©) ' 

“The whole of his behaviour,” rene Elinor, ae frown 
the beginning to the end of the affair, has been, grounded 
on selfishness.’ It’ was selfishness which first) made him 
sport with your affections; which afterwards, when his: 
own were engaged, made him delay the;confession of it, 
and which’ finally carried him from Barton... »His,-own 
enjoyment, or his own. ease, was, in every Pattionlets his 
ruling principle.”’ 

“Itis.very true. | My happiness never was his object.” 

“At present,” continued Elinor, ‘‘ he regrets what, he 
has done. And why: does he regret it ?. Because he 

nds it has not answered towards himself. -It has not 

ade him happy. His circumstances are now unembar- 
ssed—-he suffers: from: no evil, of that;kind; ‘and he 
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thinks only that he has married:aswoman ofa less ami- 
able temper.’ than yourself.. But does: it) thence follow 
that had: he married: you he would ‘have: been happy ? 
The inconveniences’ would have. been: different. He 
would then have suffered under the: pecuniary distresses 
which, because they are removed; he now reckons as 
nothing. He would: have hada wife of whose, temper 
he could make no complaint, butche would have» been 
always necessitous—always poor; and probably would 
soon have learned to rank the innumerable comforts of 
a clear estate and good income as of far'more importance, 
even to domestic happiness, than the: mere temper of.a 
wife.” | 
‘“T-have not a doubt of it,” said: Marianne ; “andl 
aave nothing to regret—nothing but my own folly.” 

“Rather. say your Mother’ s imprudence, my child,”’ 
said Mrs. Dashwood ; “she must’ be answerable.” 

Marianne would. not let» her proceed, and Elifior, 
satisfied that each felt her ownv:error, wished to avoid 
any survey of the past that: might weaken, her sister’s 
spirits ; She’ therefore; pursuing» the: first’ subject; im 
nediately continuéed,— 

“One observation may, I think, be fairly drawn from 
the whole of, the story—that all Willoughby’ s, difficulties 
aave arisen from the first offence against virtue, \in his 
behaviour to Eliza Williams. That crime has been! the 
origin: of every lesser one, and of all: his: present discon- 
tents.” 

Marianne antes most feelingly to, the remark, and 
her mother was led-by it to:an; enumeration of Colonel 
Brandon’s injuries: and merits,;; warm) as; friendship. and 
design could unitedly dictate. Her daughter did not 
look, however, as if much of it were heard by her. 

Elinor, according to her expectation, saw, on! the two 
or three following days, that Marianne did: not continue 
to gain strength as she had done ;);but: while her  resolu- 
tion was unsubdued, and she still tried: to:appear cheerful 
and: easy, her) sister could safely trust to the effect of 
time upon her health; | 

Margaret returned, and: the family were again all re- 
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"stored to each/other, again quietly settled at the cottage ; 
and if not pursuing their usual studies with quite so 
much vigour as when they first:came to Barton, at least 
planning a vigorous prosecution of them in future. 
Elinor grew. impatient for some tidings of Edward. 
She had heard nothing of him since her leaving London, 
nothing new of) his plans, nothing certain even of’ his 
present abode. Some letters had» passed ‘between her 
and. her brother, in consequence of Marianne’s illness, 
and’in the first-of John’s there had ‘been this» sentence:: 
“>We know’ nothing ‘of our unfortunate: Edward, and 
can make no‘inquiries on so prohibited a subject, but 
conclude him to be still at Oxford.” Which was all the 
intelligence of Edward: afforded ‘her by the correspond- 
ence, for his name was not even mentioned in anyiof the 
succeeding letters: ‘She was not doomed, however, to 
be long in ignorance of his measures. | lesil er MD 
Their manservant had been sent one morning to Exeter 
on’ business, and. when,’as he waited at table, he had 
satisfied the inquiries of his mistress as to the event of 
fis errand; this was his voluntary: communication :=- 
‘““T suppose you know, ma’am,.that Mr. Ferrars’is 
married.’ | lott RY TS: 1c” 
Marianne gave a violent start, fixed her eyes upon 
Elinor, saw her turning pale, ‘and fell back in her chair 
in’ hysterics. “Mrs: Dashwood, whose‘ eyes; as she an- 
swered the servant’s inquiry, had intuitively taken the 
same direction, was shocked to perceive, by Elimor’s 
countenance, how much she really suffered; and:in a 
moment. afterwards, alike distressed “by  Marianne’s 
situation, knew not on’ which child to bestow her ‘prin- 
cipal attention. IT6 batiay Dis ‘gie 
The servant, who saw only that Miss Marianne was 
taken ill, had’ sense enough’to call one of the maids, who, 
with Mrs. Dashwood’s assistance, supported her «into the 
other room. ‘By that: time Marianne*was rather better ; 
and ‘her mother, leaving her to the care of Margaret and 
the maid, returned’ to Elinor, who, though stillomuch 
disordered, had so far recovered the use ‘of her reason 
and voice as to be just’ beginning an inquiry of Thomas 
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as to the source of his intelligence. Mrs. Dashwood im- 
mediately took all that trouble on herself; and Elinor 
had the benefit of-the information without the exertion 
of seeking it. | | | 

‘“Who told you that Mr. Ferrars was married, Thomas?” 

‘“T.see Mr. Ferrars: myself,» ma'am, this morning in 
Exeter, and his lady too, Miss Steele as was. » They was 
stopping in a chaise at the door of the New London Inn, 
as I went there with:a message from Sally at the Park to 
her brother, who is one of the: post-boys. I happened 
to look up-as I went by the chaise,-and so I see directly 
it was the youngest Miss:Steele.. So I took off my hat, 
and she knew me and called to me; and inquired after 
you, ma’am, and the young ladies, especially Miss Mari- 
anne, and bid: me I should:give her:compliments and Mr. 
Fetrars’s, their best complimentsand service, and how 
sorry they was they had not time to:come on and see 
you; but they was in a great hurry to go forwards, for 
they was going farther down for a little while; but hows- 
ever, when they come back, they’d make sure to com 
and see you.” ; 

‘But did she tell you.she was married, Thomas ? ” 

“Yes, ma’am. She smiled, and said how she had 
changed her name since she was in these parts. She 
was always a very) affable and free-spoken young lady, 
and very civil behaved. So I made free to wish her 
jo ts 
‘“Was Mr. Ferrars in thescarriage with her ?”’ 

‘“Yes, ma’am}; I just see-him leaning back in it. But 
he did not look up; he never: was a gentleman much 
for talking.” 

Elinor’s heart could easily account for his not putting 
himself forward, and Mrs. Dashwood probably found 
the same explanation. 

‘“ Was there no one else in the carriage ?.”’ 

‘No, ma’am;-only they two.” 

‘“Do you know where they came.from ?”’ 

“They come-straight from:town, as Miss Lucy—Mrs. 
Ferrars—told me.” | 

‘And are going farther westward ?”’ 
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“* Yes;/ma’am, ‘but not’ to bide long» ‘They: will soon 
be back again, and then they’d be sure and call heres!’ 010 
Mrs. Dashwood’ ‘now looked at her daughter; / but — 
Elinor knew better than to expect them. She recog 
nized the whole of Lucy ini the message, and)was) very — 
confident’ that: Edward would never: come! near* them. 
She observed ina low voice:to her mother that they-were 
probably going down to Mr. Pratt’s, near Plymouth, jo: 
‘Thomas’s intelligence seemed over. | Elinor !looked! as: 
if she wished to\hear more. 20 ei ¥ .Jentoid 
. “Did you see them off before you came away!? 70 | 
“No, ma’am.’ The horses was: just coming out, but I 
could not bide any longer; I was afraid of being late.”» 15 
‘f Did Mrs. Ferrars look well?’ © 8, ALS BOL UO" 
“Yes, ma’am, she) said how she was very well.: And 
tomy mind she was always a very handsome young lady; 
and she seemtedovastly contented’! yori esw yod} yrioe 
‘OMrs. Dashwood could:think of no'other question ; :and’ 
Thomas and the tablecloth; now’ alike needless) were 
soon afterwards dismissed. Marianne had already sent) 
to say that she should eat nothing more. Mrs. ‘Dash- 
wood’s and Elinor’s ‘appetites -were equally lost; °\and 
Margaret might think herself very well off:that, with so 
much uneasiness asi both’ her sisters had lately 'experi- 
enced, so much reason as they had often had tobe ‘care- 
less of their meals} she had’ never’ been obliged*to | go: 
without her dinner before. VO 
When the dessert ‘and ‘the wine were) arranged, /and 
Mrs. Dashwood: and Elinor’ were:left: by themselves; they 
remained long together/in'a similarity of thoughtfulness 
and silence. Mrs. Dashwood feared to hazard: any! re! 
mark, and ventured not to offer°consolation:. -She: now 
found that she had<erred in relying: on Elinor’s \repre- 
sentation of herself, and justly concluded that:every-' 
thing had been expressly softened at: the time,’ to spare 
her from an increase of unhappiness; suffering as she 
then had suffered: forMarianne. '°She found that! she 
had beenimisled, by the careful, the:considerate)atten- 
tion of her daughter, to think the attachment; which 
once she had so well understood, much slighter.in reality 
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than she had been wont to believe, or than it was no 
proved to be. She feared that under this persuasion 
she had been unjust, inattentive—nay, almost unkind— 
to her Elinor; that. Marianne’s affliction, because more 
acknowledged, more immediately before her, had. too 
much, engrossed her tenderness, and.led her away to for- 
get that in Elinor she might have a daughter suffering 
almost as much, certainly with less self-provocation and 
greater fortitude. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


ELINOR now found the difference between the expecta- 
tion of an unpleasant event, however certain the mind 
may be told to consider it, and certainty itself... She 
now found that, in spite. of herself, she had always ad- 
mitted a hope, while Edward remained single, that some- 
thing would occur to prevent his marrying Lucy; that 
some resolution of his own, some mediation of friends, 
or some more eligible opportunity of establishment for 
the lady, would arise to assist the happiness of all. But 
he was now married, and she condemned her heart for 
the lurking flattery which so much heightened the pain 
of the intelligence. 

That he should be married so soon, before (as: she 
imagined) he could be in orders, and consequently. befere 
he could be in possession of the living, surprised her a 
little at first; but she soon saw how likely it was that 

Lucy, in her self-provident care, in her haste. to secure 
him, should overlook everything. but the risk of delay. 
| They were married—married in town—and now hasten- 

ing down to her uncle’s.. What had Edward felt on being 

‘within four miles of Barton—on.seeing her mother’s 
servant—on hearing Lucy’s message ! 

They would soon, she supposed, be settled at Delaford 
—Delaford, that place in which so much conspired to 
give her an interest’; which she wished to be acquainted 

with, and yet desired to avoid. She saw them in an in- 
|stant in their parsonage-house ; saw in Lucy the active, 
\contriving manager—uniting at once a desire of smart 
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appearance with the utmost frugality;and ashamed to 
be suspected of her ‘Half economical ‘practices; pursu- 
ing her own interests in every thought; courting the 
favour of Colonel Brandon, ‘of'‘Mrs.: Jennings, -and of 
every wealthy friend. In Edward she knew not what 
she saw, nor what she wished to see. Happy or un- 
happy, nothing pleased her ; ae turned rat her head 
from every sketch of him. ; 

Elinor flattered herself that some one. of ddidie’ connec- 
tions in London would write to them to announce the 
event and give further ,particulars;.,.but day after day 
passed off, and brought no letter, no tidings. Though 
uncertain that any one were to blame, she found fault 
with every absent friend. Theys were all ratte tg or 
indolent. 

‘When do you write to Colonel Brandon! ma’am ?.”” 
was an inquiry which sprang from the: gs Hed of her 
mind to have something going On.) © 

““T wrote to him;'my love,’ last: week, and rather eXx- 
pect to see than to hear from him again.’ I earnestly 
pressed his coming to us, and should not be eum pred to 
see him walk in to‘day, or to-morrow, or any day.” 

This was ‘gaining gomething—something to‘look fot 
ward to. Colonel Pe econ. must have some information 
to give. 

Scarcely had she’ so! deterhitned it when the bering of 
a man on horseback ‘drew her eyes tothe window: > He 
stopped at their gate. It was a°gentleman—it -was 
Colonel Brandon ‘himself:'' Now she should’ hear: more, 
and she trembled in’ expectation of it. But it was not 
Colonel Brandon—neither'‘his air nor his height. Were 
it possible, she should say it must° be Edward: She 
looked again. ‘He had just dismounted ; ‘she could not 
be mistaken—it was’ Edward. She moved away, and 
sat down. ‘““ He’ comes’ from Mr. Pratt’s purposely: to 
see us. I wil] be’ calm—I will be mistress of myself.” 

In a moniént’ shé perceived that the others were likes 
wise awaré of the mistake. She saw her mother. and 
Marianne change ‘colour—saw them look at herself, and 
whisper'a few’ sentences to each other. She would have 
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given the world to) be able to speak, and to make them 
understand that she hoped no coolness, no slight, would 
appear in their behaviour to:;him);; but, she had: no utter- 
ance, and was obliged to leavevall to their own discretion. 

Not a syllable passed aloud; they all waited in silence 
for the appearance of their visitor. His footsteps were 
heard along ‘the gravel path ; in a moment he was.in the 
passage, and in another he was before:them. 

His’ countenance; as he entered the room, was not too 
happy, even for: Elinor.» His» complexion. was. white 
with agitation, and he lookedias if) fearful of his -recep- 
tion, and conscious: that he merited no kind one. Mrs. 
Dashwood, however, conforming,.as she trusted, tothe 
wishes of that daughter, by» whom she then meant; in 
the warmth-of her heart, to be guided in everything, 
met him with alook of forced. complacency, gave him 
her hand, and wished him joy. 
bie coloured, and :stammered out an unintelligible 
reply. ''Elinor’s lips had moved with her, mother’s; and 
when the moment of action was over, she wished. that 
she had: shaken hands with him, too. But it was. then 
too late,-and' with a countenance meaning to be open 
she sat down ‘again and talked of the weather. 

Marianne had retreated as: much as) possible out, of 
sight, to conceal her distress’; and Margaret, understand- 
ing some part but not the whole of the case, thought it 
incumbent on‘her to be dignified; and therefore took a 
seat as far from him as she could,:;and maintained a strict 
silence. 

‘When: Elinor had» dead tb rejoice in the dryness. of 
| the season; a very awful: pause took: place. It, was put 
-an end to by Mrs.:Dashwood, who felt obliged to, hope 
that he had deft: Mrs: Ferrars) very well.; In,.a hurried 
manner he replied im \the affirmative. | 
Another pause; 

© Elinor, resolving to: exert: herself, though jeateng the 
sound of her own voice, now said,— 

“Ts Mrs>-Ferrars at ‘Longstaple RG 

ov At Longstaple!”’ he replied, with, an air of Surprise. 
“No; my mother is in town.” 
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‘*T meant,” said Elinor, taking up some work from 
the table, “to inquire after Mrs. Edward Ferrars.”’ 

She dared not look up; but her mother and Marianne 
both turned their eyes on him. He coloured, seemed 
perplexed, looked doubtingly, and, after some hesitation, 
said,— 

5 Perhaps you mean my brother ; mu mean Mitssedt 
Mrs. Robert Ferrars.” 

“Mrs. Robert Ferrars !’’ was repeated. by Marianne 
and her mother in an accent of the utmost amazement ; 
and though Elinor could not speak, even her eyes were 
fixed on him with the same impatient wonder. \ He rose 
from his seat and walked to the window, apparently 
from not knowing what to do, took up a pair: of scissors 
that lay there, and, while spoiling both them) and their 
sheath by cutting the latter to pieces as he spoke, said, 
in a hurried voice,— | 

‘Perhaps you do not know : you may not have heard 
that my brother is lately married to—to the youngest— 
to Miss Lucy Steele.” 

His words were echoed with unspeakable astonish- 
ment by all but Elinor, who sat, with her head: leaning 
over her work, in a'state of such agignion | as made her 
hardly know where she was. | 

“Yes,” said he; “ they were married last week, and 
are now at Dawlish.” 

Elinor could sit it no longer... She i ict ran out of 
the room, and as soon as the door: was closed, burst 
into tears of joy, which at first she thought would: never | 
cease. Edward, who had till -thens looked. anywhere , 
rather than at her, saw her hurry away, and perhaps saw, | 
or even heard, her emotion; for immediately afterwards | 
he fell into a reverie, which no remarks; no inquiries, no | 
affectionate address. of Mrs. Dashwood could penetrate ; 
and at last, without saying a word, quitted ithe room, | 
and walked out towards the village, leaving the others | 
in the greatest astonishment and perplexity on a change, 
in his situation so wonderful and so sudden—a perplexity , 
which they had no means of lessening but by their own. 
conjectures. | 
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CHAPTER’ ALTX, 


UNACCOUNTABLE, however, as the circumstances of his 
release might appear to the whole family, it was certain 
that’ Edward was free; and to what purpose that free- 
dom would be employed was easily predetermined, by 
all; for after experiencing the blessings of one impru- 
dent engagement, contracted without his mother’s con- 
sent, as he had already done for more than four years, 
nothing less could be expected of him in the failure of 
that than the immediate contraction of another. 

His errand at Barton, in fact, was a simple one. It 
was only to ask Elinor to marry him ;. and considering 
that he was not altogether inexperienced in such a ques- 
tion, it might be strange that he should feel so uncom- 
fortable in the present case as he really did; so much in 
need of encouragement and fresh air. 

How soon he had walked himself into the proper resolu- 
tion, however, how soon an opportunity of exercising it 
occurred, in what manner he expressed himself, and how 
he was received, need not’ be particularly told. This 
only need be said, that when they all sat down to table 
at four o'clock, about three hours after his arrival, he 
had secured his lady, engaged her mother’s consent, and 
was not only in the rapturous profession of the lover, 
but, in the reality of reason and truth, one of the hap- 
piest of men. His situation, indeed; was more than 
commonly joyful. He had more than the ordinary tri- 
umph of accepted love to swell his heart and raise his 
spirits. He was released, without any reproach to him- 
self, from an entanglement which had long formed his 
misery, from a woman whom) he had long ceased to 
love, and elevated: at once to that security with an- 
other, which he must have thought of almost with de- 
Spair, as soon as he had learned to consider it with desire. 
He was brought, not from doubt or suspense, but from 
misery to happiness ; and the change was openly spoken 
in such ‘a genuine, flowing, grateful cheerfulness as his 
friends had never witnessed in him before. 
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His heart was now open to Elinor, all its weaknesses, 
all its errors confessed, and his. first-boyish attachment 
to Lucy treated with all the philosophic dignity of twenty- 
four. j9TIS. On swoi ,AIAATMUODIAM' 

“Tt was ai foolish) idle inclination on my. side,’ said 
he--“‘ the consequence of ignorance-of the world and want 
of employment. “Had my mother given me some active 
profession when I was removed ateighteen from the care 
of Mr. Pratt, 1 thinky nay, I am sure, it would never have 
happened; ‘for’ though I left» Longstaple with what I 
thought, at the time, a most unconquerable: preference 
for his niece, yet, had I then had any pursuit, any object, 
to engage my time and keep:meiatia distance: from) her 
fora few months; I should very soon Have outgrown the 
fancied attachment; especially: by mixing more with the 
world, as in‘such a case I must-have done. But instead 
of having anything to do, instead of having any profes- 
sion chosen for me, or being ‘allowedto. choose any my- 
self, I: returned home: to be completely idle; -and for the 
first twelvemonth afterwards: had:not even the nominal 
employment: ‘which belonging ‘to the university. would 
have given me, for Tl was not enterediat Oxford: till I was 
nineteen. I hadtherefore nothing in the: world. to, do, 
but to fancy myself in love ;>andias my, mother didi not 
make my! home invevery respect comfortable; as I had 
no friend, no companion in my brother, and disliked new 
acquaintance, it was‘not unnatural for me'to be very often 
as Longstaple;where I always felt myself at home, and 
was always sure ofa welcome; and accordingly 1,spent 
the greatest part‘of my time-there from eighteen to nine- 
teen. Lucy appeared !everything-that was amiable: and 
obliging. She was' pretty too—at least I thought ‘so 
then; and I had:seen''so little of other: women that. I 
could’ make no comparisons’ and ‘see’ no: defects: : Con- 
sidering everything, therefore, 1 ‘hope, foolish, as- our 
engagement’ was, foolish ‘as: it has since In>every »Wway 
been proved, it was not at the time an unnatural-or.an 
inexcusable piece of folly.”’ D3 ‘aed (OF F192 

The change which ‘a few hours had: wrought in. the 
minds and the. happiness of the Dashwoods was such—s¢ 
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great—as promised them all the satisfaction of a sleep- 
less night.. ‘Mrs. Dashwood, too happy to, be comfort- 
able, knew not how to love'Edward nor praise Elinor 
enough, how to be enough thankful -for, his release with- 
out wounding his delicacy,/nor how;at once-to give them 
leisure for unrestrained conversation: together, and. yet 
enjoy, as she wished, the sight and society of both. 

Marianne could: speak er happiness only. by ‘tears. 
Comparisons: would occur, ‘regrets, would..arise ;; and 
her joy, though sincere as her love for:her sister, was of 
a' kind to give:her neither spirits nor language. 

“But: Elinor—how are her feelings, to. be. described ? 
From the moment) of learning that) Lucy was married to 
another, that Edward: was free, to the, moment. of | his 
justifying the hopes which had.so-instantly followed, she 
was everything by turns but. tranquil.. But when the 
second, moment had passed, when she found every doubt, 
every solicitude removed—compared ‘her. situation with 
what'so lately it had been—-saw him honourably released 
from his former. engagement—saw him jinstantly. profit- 


ing by the release, to address herself and declare an. affec- 


tion as tender, as constant, as she hadyever supposed it 
to be-—she was-oppressed} she was overcome, by her own 
felicity ; and happily :disposéd\,as jis the human, mind 


to be easily familiarized with any change for the better, 
it required several hours to.give!sedateness to her)spirits, 
or.any degree of tranquillity. to her heart. 


Edward was now: fixed).at,the cottage at least,for:a 


week ; for whatever other claims might. be made on him, 


it, was impossible that less. than a.week should be given 
up. to the enjoyment, of, Elinor’s: company, or. suffice, to 


say half that was to be said of the past, the present, and 
‘the, future); - for though a. very few, hours spent in the 


hard labour of incessant) talking will dispatch, more sub- 


jects than»can really. be in, common,-between, any,two 


| rational, creatures, yet with lovers it,is,different, Be- 
tween: them no subject is finished, o,,communication ;is 


even made; till it has been made, at least twenty ‘times 


 OVET. 


| 


Lucy’s iharniagé oie Choeeeneipes and reasonable wonder 
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among them’ all, formed, of course, one of the earliest 
discussions of the lovers; and Elinor’s particular know- 
ledge of each party made it appear to her, in every view, 
as one of the most: extraordinary and» unaccountable 
circumstances she had ever heard. How they could be 
thrown together, and by what attraction Robert could 
be drawn on to marry'a girl, of whose beauty she had 
herself heard him speak without any: admiration—a 
girl, too, already engaged to his brother, and on whose 
account that brother had been thrown off ‘by his family 
—it was beyond her comprehension to make out. To 
her own heart it was’a delightful affair, to her imagina- 
tion it was even a ridiculous one; but to her reason, her 
judgment, it was completely a puzzle. Fol 
Edward could only attempt an explanation by’ suppos- 
ing that, perhaps, at first accidentally meeting, the vanity 
of the one had been so worked on by the flattery of the 
other as to lead by degrees to all the rest. \ Elinor re- 
membered what Robert had told her in Harley Street 
of his opinion of what his own mediation in his brother’s 
affairs might have ‘done, if applied to in time: She re- 
peated it to Edward. » | | 
“‘ That was exactly like Robert,” was his immediate 
observation. ‘‘ And that,” he presently added, “ might 
perhaps be in Ais head when the acquaintance between 
them first began. And Lucy, perhaps, at first might 
think only of procuring his: good offices’ in my favour. 
‘Other designs might afterwards arise.” | i 
How long it had been carrying on between them, how- 
ever, he was equally at a loss with herself to:make out ; 
for at Oxford, where he’ had remained by choice ‘ever 
since his quitting London, he had had no means of hear- 
ing of her but from herself, and her letters to the very 
last were neither less frequent nor less affectionate than 
usual. Not the smallest suspicion, therefore, had ever 
occurred to prepare him for what? followed; ‘and when 
at last it burst on him in a letter’from Lucy ‘herself; he 
had been for some time, he ‘believed, half stupefied ‘be- 
tween the wonder, the horror, and the joy of sucha 
deliverance. He put'the letter into Elinor’s hands. . : 
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~ DEAR StR,——Being. very sure I. have long lost. your 
affections, 1 have thought myself.at liberty to. bestow my 
own on another, and have no, doubt of being as happy 
with him as I once used to think I might ‘be with you; 
but I scorn to accept a hand) while. the heart was an- 
other's. Sincerely wish you happy in, your choice,’ and 
it shall not be my fault if we are not always good friends, 
as our near relationship now makes proper. . I can safely 
say I owe you no ill-will, and am sure you will be too 
generous to'do us anyill offices... Your brother has gained 
my affections entirely ; and as we could not live without 
one another, we are just. returned from the altar, and 
are now on our way to Dawlish for a few weeks ;. which 
place your dear brother has great curiosity to see, but 
thought I would first trouble you with these few lines, 
and shall. always remain your. sincere well-wisher, 
friend, and sister, Lucy FERRARS. 


I have burned all your letters, and will return your 
picture the first opportunity. Please to destroy my 
scrawis, but the ring with my hair you are very wel- 
come to keep,” 


Elinor read,and returned it without any comment. 

“I will not ask your opinion of|it.as.a composition,” 
said Edward... “For worlds would. not: I have had a 
letter of hers.seen by you in former days. In a sister it 
is bad enough, but in a wife! . How I have blushed overt 
the pages of her writing! | And I believe I may say that 
since the first, half-year.of our foolish business this’ is 
the only letter I ever received from her of which: the 
substance made me any amends for the defect: of the 
style.” 3 

~* However it may) have, come about,” said Elinor, 
ifter a pause, “‘ they are certainly married ; and» your 
mother has brought on herself a most appropriate pun- 
shment. The! independence | she! settled’, on Robert, 
hrough resentment against you, has put it in his power 
o make his own choice ; and she has actually! been brib- 
ng one son with a thousand a year to do the very deed 
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which! she 'disinherited ‘the othér for intending to do. 
She owilkohardly be less ‘hurt, ‘I-suppose, ‘by Robert's 
marrying Lucy, ‘than ‘she ‘would have been’'by ’ your 
maeryinevhied’ Tdgiay bol010) On age eC ee 
“ She will be more hurt by it} for Robert always was 
her*favourite.°Shé will be more‘ hurt by it, and on the 
same principle will forgive him much sooner.” 0" * °' 
“Tn what state the affair stood at present bétween ‘them 
Edward knew not, for ‘no communication with any of his 
family had yet’been attempted by him: “He had quitted 
Oxfordwithin four-and-twenty hours after Lucy’s letter 
arrived, and with only one object before him—the nearest 
road ‘to ‘Barton ;/had had no'léisure to form’any scheme 
of conduct! with which that road’ did tot hold’ the most 
intimate connection.’ He could’ do nothing till he were 
assured-of his ‘fate with Miss *Dashwood’;’ and’ by ‘his 
rapidity in seeking that fate, it is to be supposed, in spite 
of the jealousy with which he had once thought of Colonel 
Brandon, in spite of the’modesty with which he rated his 
own deserts) and the politeness with which he talked of 
his doubts, “he did not, upon the whole, expect a very 
cruel reception. It was his business, however, ‘to’ say’ 
that he did, and he said it very prettily. What he might 
say on the subject a’ twelvemonth' after must’ be referred 
to. the imagination of husbands/and ‘wives. “9 1" 


That Lucy had certainly meant to deceive, to-go’ off 
with a’flourish of malice against him in “her message’ by. 
Thomas, ‘was “perfectly ‘¢lear’'to Elinor; and Edward: 
himself; now: thoroughly enlightened ‘on “her character, 
had°>no scruple in believing’ her capable of the’ utmost 
meanness of wanton ill-nature>’ Though “‘his’ eyes” had 
been ‘long opened, even’ ‘before his “acquaintance with 
Elinor began, to her ignorance and a want of liberality 
in‘some of‘her opinions, 'they°had been’ equally imputed 
by him to her want’of education ;\ and till her last letter 
reached him; he had) always*believed her to be a well- 
disposéd, good-hearted °girl, “and thoroughly attached 'to 
himself.: Nothing (but. such a‘ persuasion could » have 
prevented’ his :putting’ an end’ to: an engagement which, 
long’ before the discovery-of it laid‘him open tohis mother's 
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anger, had been a continual; source of disquiet and regret 
to him, | : 
“ Ithought it my duty,” said he, ‘independent of my 
feelings, to give her, the option. of continuing the engage- 
ment or not, when| I was renounced by my mother, and 
stood to all appearance without.a friend. in the world.to 
assistme, In sucha situation as that, where,there seemed 
nothing: to tempt|the avarice or the vanity of any, living 
creature, how could I suppose, when she, so, earnestly, so 
warmly insisted.on-sharing my fate, whatever. it might 
be; that. anything, but; the most. disinterested. affection 
was her inducement ? } And. even now. I. cannot com.- 
prehend on what motive’ she acted, or what. fancied ad- 
vantage it could be to her, to be fettered to a man for 
whom she,had not the smallest regard,:and.who had only 
two thousand pounds in the world.. She could not fore- 
see that Colonel Brandon would give me.a living,” 
» “No ;/ but she \might ‘suppose that something would 
occur in your: favour—-that your own) family might in 
time relent. And at any rate she.lost nothing by con- 
tinuing the engagement, for she has proved that it fettered 
neither her inclination nor her/actions,. The connection 
Was \certainly \a-respectable, one, and. probably. gained 
her consideration, among’ her, friends ;.. and. if nothing 
more advantageous occurred, it;,would be better for her 
to marry you than be single.’’, ko 544 | 
_ Edward: was,'of..course,' immediately, convinced that 
‘mothing could have been more natural -than Lucy’s-con- 
duct, nor more self-evident than the motive of it. 
Elinor scolded him: harshly,-as ladies always scold the 
‘imprudence which: compliments, themselves, for having 
spent so much time with them at Norland, when.he must 
have felt his own-inconstancy;, Ep, | 
_. Your behaviour was certainly very wrong,’’ said. she, 
* because;: to \say.;nothing .of my; OWn: conviction, .our 
Telations were: all \led away. by ‘it. 'to fancy and expect 
What, as you: wete then situated, could never be.” sh 
oHe' could: only plead. an, ignorance, of his own heart, 
and) a) mistaken: confidence, in the! force. of his engage- 
Menthe thr deotsdy soi ayy ron: 
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‘J was simple enough to think that, because my faith 
was plighted to another, there could be no danger in my 
being with you ;' and that the consciousness of my en- 
gagement was to keep my heart’as safe and sacred as my 
honour. I felt that I’admired ‘you, but I told myself it 
was only friendship; and till’ I began to make com- 
parisons between yourself and Lucy, I did not know how 
far I was got. After that, I suppose, was wrong!in re- 
maining so’much in Sussex; and the arguments with 
which I reconciled myself to the ‘expediency of it were‘no 
better than these: The danger is my own ;I am doing 
no injury to anybody ‘but myself." 00 ? 
Elinor smiled and shook her heads 0) | 
Edward heard’ with pleasure of Colonel Brandon’s 
being expected at the cottage, as he really wished, not 
only to be better acquainted with him, but to have an 
opportunity of convincing him that he'no longer resented 
his giving him the living of Delaford. “ Which at 
present,” said he, “‘ after thanks so ungraciously de- 
livered aS mine were on the occasion, he must think I 
have never forgiven him for offering.” Lens Bo 
Now he felt astonished himself ‘that he had»never yet 
been to the place. But so little interest had he taken 
in the matter that he owed all his knowledge of the house, 
garden, and glebe, extent of the parish, condition of the 
land, and rate of the tithes, to’ Elinor: herself, who: had: 
heard so much of it from Colonel’ Brandon, and heard it 
with so much attention as to beentirely mistress of the 
subject. Ree ces, pive-tvge : | 
One question’ after this only remained undecided. be- 


intimate knowledge of each other seemed to: make thei 
happiness certain, and they only wanted ‘something tc 
liveupon. Edward had two thousand pounds; and Elino) 
one, which, with Delaford living, was alb that they coul¢ 
call their own ; for it was impossible that: Mrs. Dashwoo 
should advance anything ; and they'were neither of then 
quite enough in love to think that three hundred:ant 
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fifty pounds a year, would supply them with the com- 
forts of life. tor 

Edward was not entirely without hopes of some favour- 
able change in his mother towards-him ; and on that he 
rested for the residue of their income. But Elinor had 
no such dependence; for, since Edward would still be 
unable to marry. Miss Morton, and his. choosing herself 
had been spoken of. in Mrs. Ferrars’s-flattering language 
as only a lesser-evilithan) his choosing Lucy Steele, she 
feared that Robert’s offence. would. serve no other |pur- 
pose than to enrich Fanny:: 

About four days after Edward's arrival Colonel Brandon 
appeared, to complete Mrs. Dashwood’s satisfaction, and 
to give her the dignity of having, for the first time since 
her living at) Barton, more|company with her than. her 
house: would hold. . Edward, was. allowed to.retain, the 
privilege of first comer, and Colonel Brandon, therefore, 
walked every night to his old quarters at 'the Park ; from 
whence he usually returned in the morning, early enough 
to interrupt the’ lovers’ first ‘ée-a-t¢éte. before breakfast. 

A three weeks’ residence at Delaford, where, in ‘his 
evening hours at least, he had little to.do but to-caleu- 
late the disproportion between thirty-six,and seventeen, 
brought him to Barton in a temper of mind which needed 
all the improvement in Marianne’s looks; all the kindness 
of her welcome, and all the encouragement of her mother’s 
language, to make it cheerful.» Among such friends, how- 
ever, and such flattery, he did revive.; No rumour of 
Lucy’s marriage had yet reached him; “he knew’ nothing 
of what had passed ;\ and the first hours of his visit were 
consequently spent in hearing-and:in wondering, Every- 
thing was explained to:-him by Mrs. Dashwood ;.-and he 


found fresh reason to *sjo’« no :what'he had done for 
Mr. Ferrars, since eve) ial!) t! promoted the interest 
of Elinor. 5 (a ro! 

It would be needless “+> that the gentlemen. ad- 
vanced in the good opi) each other as. they ad- 
vanced in each other’s « ince, for it could: not; be 


therwise. Their resem in »good: principles and 
yood sense, in dispositio1 » nner of thinking, would 
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probably have been’ sufficient’ to unite them) im friend- 
ship, without any other attraction; but their being’ in 
love with’ two sisters, atid two ‘sisters fond ofeach other, 
made that mutual’ regard° inevitable and immediate 
which might otherwise’ have! waited’ the: effectoof time 
aiid Fudgmient, DISWwO4 sonia), 10h ; Som9bteqop owen 
The letters from town, which 4 few days ‘before would 
have made every nerve in Elinor’s body thrill with trans- 
port, now arrived’ tobe read ‘with’ less: emotion ‘than 
mirth: Mrs?'J ennings wrote toi tell the:wonderfulitale, to 
vent her honest indignation against the jilting «girl, and 
pour:‘forth her ‘compassion *towards ‘poor Mr. Edward, 
who, she was'sure, had quite. doted upomthe worthless 
hussy,‘and' was now, by all: accounts, ‘almost: broken- 
hearted ‘at’ Oxfords “(Io dowthink,’’:»she » continued, 
“nothing ‘was ever carried’ on'so’sly ; for it was but«two 
days before Lucy ‘called and sat .a couple ot hours | with 
mé.!. Not‘a soul suspected anything’ of the matter--not 
ever ‘Nancy; who, poor’ 'soul) came crying to! meithe 
day ‘after, in “acgreat fright' for fearvof Mrs. /Ferrars, as 
well ‘as not‘ knowing how to get to'Phymouth;; ofor Lucy, 
it' seems) borrowed’ all her money. before she: went off) to 
be-married, on*purpose,' we suppose, to makera show with, 
and poor Nancy hadonot seven shillings‘in the world;oso 
I was‘very glad to give-her five guineas»to take herdown 
to’ Exeter) where 'she thinks of staying ‘three or four weeks 
with Mrs. Burgess, im hopes, as:Jotell her; to:falbin with 
the'doctor again..vAnd I must.sayithat Lucy's: cross: 
ness, not’ to: take her along withothem’ im the: chaise, is 
worse’ than/all) =Poor! Mr. “Edward! Iecannot! get) him 
out’ of my head, but you must send for him’ to» Barton; 


~ re) 1 


and Miss Marianne must try to comfortchim.”>) esv 95. 

/Mz{'0 Dashwood’s:: strains») were omore solemn. » Mrs! 
Ferrars was (the “most’! unfortunate <of:women;~ poor 
Fanny had suffered agonies of sensibility ; andihe|con- 
sidered theexisténce: of eachyunder:sucina Iblow, with 
grateful’ wonder.» Robert’s ‘offence | was unpardonable; 
but! Lucy’s) was tinfinitely worse: «Neitheroof them was 
ever again’to be mentionedito Mrs» Ferrars ; and» even 
if she might: hereafter ‘be induced: to»forgive her son, his 
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wife should never be, acknowledged as her daughter, ner 
be permitted to appear in her,presence.,. The, secrecy 
with which everything had been carried on’ between 
them was ‘rationally ‘treated as, enormously, heightening 
the: crime, because;;had any, suspicion of it occurred. to 
the: others, proper measures would have been..taken to 
prevent the marriage; ;.and he, called .on.Elinor to join 
with him insregretting that,Lucy’s,engagement with.Ed- 
ward;had not rather been, fulfilled, than,that she should 
thus: be the:means/ of spreading | OREET YS FORE ery in ithe 
family:; He thus: continued: 
» fOMrs. -Ferrars has never. yet mentioned: Edward's 
name, which; doesnot surprise us|;.;but, to, our, great 
astonishment, not a linehas, been received from +him.on 
thesoccasion.), Perhaps; however, |he is, kept silent by 
his’ fear) of offending); . and. I, shall. therefore give hima 
hint, by a;line|to Oxford, that his sister and I both think 
avletter of proper, submission from, him,..addressed,| per- 
haps to, Fanny, and. by her,shown to her mother,. might 
not; be taken amiss ;;,for we,all,know the tenderness. of 
Mrs, Ferrars’s heart), and that \she| wishes. for nothing. so 
much as to be on good terms with her, children,” 
This paragraph was-of-some-importance to the pros- 
pects and conduct of er te It determined him to 


tte? oe can Lat no, Sons I; am, \grown. neither 
numble nor penitent by what has passed. I am, grown 
vety; happy; -but.that would, not interest. ;; I. know of 
10) submission that is, proper for me to make. Ue aear oo} 
“ You.may, certainly;ask.to, be, forgiyen,”’ said, Binge 
(because you, have offended. ,And_I should, think you 
might, now.wventure so far; as :to, profess some, concern, for 
javing ever formed, the. engagement which drew,,on yon 
your mother’s, anger,””.., 5,5 " eee: 
a agreed that,he mights. Wt+ Of ga) 
} And, ‘when, she,. has, forgiven. you,. capa a, little 
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humility may be ‘convenient’ while acknowledging a 
second engagement; almost as imprudent incherieyes as 
theVirst, 4 Gs Eh AEG TS VQ AOL Ty: Bh 

He had nothing to urge against it, but still resisted 
the idea’ of a letter of proper submission; and there- 
foré, to make it’ easier to him, ashe’ declared) a much 
ereater willingness to make» mean ‘concessions. byword 
of mouth than ’on paper, it was resolved that, instead of 
writing to Fanny, he should’ goto London, and: person- 
ally entreat her good offices in his favour.” ‘And: if 
they really do interest themselves,” said’ Marianne,’ in 
her new character of candour, “in bringing about a 
reconciliation, I shall think ‘that ‘even John and Fanny 
are not entirely without merit.” — Cf ph Rat 

After a visit on Colonel Brandon’s side of only three or 
four days, the two gentlemen ‘quitted Barton together. 
They were to go immediately to Delaford, that Edwarc 
might have somé'personal knowledge of his future home. 
and assist his patron and friend in deciding ‘on what im- 
provements were needed ‘to it ; and from thence, aftei 
staying there a couple of nights, he ‘was to proceed or 
his journey to town. : } oN iy 


' 
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AFTER a proper resistance on ‘the part of Mrs. Ferrars 
just so violent and so steady ‘as to preserve her fron 


that reproach which she always’ seemed fearful of in 
curring—the reproach of being too amiable—-Edward wa! 
admitted to her’ presence and pronounced ‘to’ be agai 
her son. 8q) 28i ret POS I eleues) ue 

Her family had‘of late been exceedingly fluctuating 
For many years of her life she’ had had two soris ; bu 
the crime and annihilation’ of Edward, a few weeks age 
had robbed her of one the similar annihilation of Rober 
had left her fora fortnight without any; ‘and now, b 
the résuscitation of Edward; she had one again. Iv BG 

In spite of his being allowed once more’ to live, how 
ever, he did not feel the, continuance ‘of his existenc 
secure till he had ‘revealed his present engagement; fc 


| 


| 
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the! publication: of; that circumstance, ' he feared, might 
give'a sudden turnto his constitution, and carry him off 
as rapidly as: before. With apprehensive caution, there- 
fore, it was revealed ;..and ‘heowas ilistenedto with un- 
expected, calmness. »Mrs, « Ferrars:/at) first: reasonably 
endeavoured to: dissuade him from marrying: Miss Dash- 
wood,) by every argument in: her»power ;told-him that 
in Miss Morton: he would) havesaswoman of higher rank 
and larger fortune; and-enforced) the assertion by ob- 
serving that Miss; Morton was the daughter of a noble- 
man with thirty thousand pounds, while Miss» Dashwood 
was only the daughter of a private gentleman with no 
more than three: but when she found that, though per- 
fectly admitting: the truth of: her:representation, he was 
by no means inclined to be guided by it, she judged it 
wisest, from the.experience of the past, to submit ; and 
therefore, after such) an ‘ungracious’ delay as she owed 
to her own dignity, and as served: to: prevent every sus- 
aicion of good-will, she issued her decree of consent to 
the marriage’ of Edwardand Elinor. 

What»she would engage to) do itowards: augmenting 
their- income | was next:to: be considered ;; and here it 
alainly appeared that, though Edward was now’ her only 
son, he» was by no means-her eldest,; for while Robert 
was inevitably endowed with a thousand pounds a year, 
10t the smallest objection! was made, against Edward's 
szaking: orders, for ‘the sake of two hundred and fifty at 
the utmost ;: nor was anything promised, either for the 
oresent» or in future, beyond:the ten) thousand) pounds 
which had: been given withsFanny. 

It was as much, however, as*was desired; and more 
shan was expected,’ by, Edward and Elinor; and*Mrs. 
ferrars herself; by her shuffling excuses, seemed the only 
derson surprised at her not:giving more. 

- With an income quite sufficient to their wants thus 
ecured. to them, they -hady nothing: to wait for after 
¢dward was in- possession of}the living: but /theireadiness 
vf the house, to -which, Colonel: Brandon, with an eager 
lesire, for the accommodation of Elinor, was’ making 
onsiderable improvements; andjafter waiting some: time 
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for their completion— after’ experiencing, as» usual, a 
thousand . disappointments and» delays, from the unac- 
countable dilatoriness of the workmen—Elinor,/as usual, 
broke through: the first positive resolution of not marry- 
ing till everything was ready ;- and the ceremony took 
place in Barton Church early in the:autumn. 

The first month after their marriage was’ spent with 
their friend at the mansion-house’ from whence: they 
could superintend the progress of the: parsonage, and 
direct everything as they liked on the spot ; could ‘choose 
papers, project shrubberies, and invent \aisweep.’ Mrs. 
Jennings’s :prophecies, though rather jumbled together, 
were chiefly fulfilled, for she:was able to: visit: Edward 
and his wife in their parsonage by: Michaelmas and she 
found in Elinor and her husband, as she really believed, 
one of the happiest couples in’ the world: » They'vhad, 
in fact, nothing to wish for but ‘the marriage: of Colonel 
Brandon and Marianne, and ie better asiaee Ses for 
their cows. | 

They were visited.on their first settling by almost all 
their relations and) friends! -Mrs. Ferrars came to in- 
spect the happiness which she was almost «ashamed of 
having authorized ; and even the Dashwoods were ‘at: the 
expense ofa journey from Sussex'to. do them honour. © 

‘J will not say that I am disappointed; my dear sister,” 
said John, as they were walking together one: pike 
before the gates of Delaford House—“‘ that would>be say- 
ing too much;. for certainly you: have been one ‘of the 
most fortunate young women in the world, as itis." But 
I confess it would give me great pleasure ‘to'call Colonel 
Brandon brother. ~His*:property here, ‘his: place, | his 
house everything im: such respectable and excellent 
condition! And his» woods!: I ‘have not: ’seen' ‘such 
timber anywhere in: Dorsetshire as there is now: stand: 
ing in Delaford Hanger: And though, perhaps, Mari- 
anne may not seemexactly the person ito attract» him, 
yet I think it would altogether! be-advisable for you te 
have them now frequently staying with you; for as 
Colonel Brandon seems a great deal) at home, nobody 
can tell what ‘may happen} for when people ‘are’ much 
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thrown together, and’see little of anybody else—and it 
will always be in your power to'set her off to advantage, 
and so forth: In «short, you.may as well give her a 
chance ; “you understand me.” 

But though Mrs. Ferrars did come to see them, and 
always treated them with the make-believe of decent 
affection, they were never: insulted by her real favour 
and preference. That was’ due to the folly of Robert, 
and the cunning of his wife;and it:was earned by them 
before many months had ‘passed away. The selfish 
sagacity of the latter; which had jat*first drawn Robert 
into the’ scrape, was ‘the principal instrument of his de- 
liverance’ from it; for her respectful humility, assidu- 
ous attentions, and endless flatteries,°as soon as the 
smallest opening was given for their exercise, reconciled 
Mrs. Ferrars to his’ choice, and re-established him com- 
pletely in her favour. | 
«The whole of Lucy’s behaviour in the affair, and the 
prosperity: which crowned it, therefore, may be ‘held 
forth as a mostiencouraging instance of what an earnest, 
an unceasing attention to self-interest, however its prog- 
ress may be apparently obstructed; will do in securing 
every advantage of fortune, with no other sacrifice than 
that of time and conscience. When: Robert first sought 
her acquaintance, and privately visited her in Bartlett’s 
Buildings, it: was only with the view imputed to him by 
his brother.°.He merely meant to persuade her to give 
up the engagement ;..and as there could be nothing to 
Overcome but the affection of both, he naturally ex- 
pected that one or two.interviews would settle the matter. 
in that point, however, and that only, he erred ; for 
though ‘Lucy ‘soon gave him hopes’ that his’ eloquence 
would convince her in ¢ime, another visit, another con- 
versation, was always wanted to produce this conviction. 
Some doubts always lingered) in her mind when they 
parted, which could:only be removed by another half- 
hour’s discourse with himself. His attendance was by 
this means: secured, ‘and the rest: followed. in course. 
Instead of talking of Edward,’ they came gradually to 
‘alk only of Robert—a subject on which» he had always 
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more to say than on any other, and: in which'she soon 
betrayed..an interest’ even equal to his own; and, in 
short, it became speedily evident:‘to both that he had 
entirely supplanted his brother. He was :proud: of - his 
conquest, proud/of tricking Edward, and very: proud of 
marrying privately without his mother’s consent. » What 
immediately; followed is. known, They, passed’ )some 
months in great happiness at-Dawlish, for she: had many 
relations! and -old),acquaintance, to’ cut; and» hei) drew 
several plans for magnificent! cottages ;and from thence 
returning to) town; «procured: the;.forgiveness of>.Mrs. 
Ferrars, by the simple expedient of asking it,>which, at 
Lucy's instigation; was adopted..| The forgiveness, at 
first; indeed, as was reasonable, comprehended: only 
Robert; andLucy, ‘who; had: owed his mother::no 
duty, and therefore, could have transgressed none, still 
remained some weeks longer unpardoned. But persever- 
ance in humility ‘of conduct!and messages, in self-con- 
demnation: for -Robert’s offence;,and gratitude forthe 
unkindness she was» treated .with, procured her -in ‘time 
the haughty notice:which overcame her \by:its gracious- 
ness, and: led) soon afterwards, by: rapid degrees; tothe 
highest state of affection and influence. » Lucy /became 
as necessary to! Mrs. Ferrars as either) Robert or Fanny); 
and while Edward was never cordially forgiven for having 
once intended: to:marry her, and: Elinor; though: superior 
to her in-fortune-and birth, was ‘spoken of as an intruder, 
she was in. everything) ‘considered, and: always -openly 
acknowledged,»to be a favourite child.) They settled vin 
town, received very liberal assistance from Mrs. }Ferrars, 
were on the best terms imaginable with the: Dashwoods : 
and setting aside) the: jéealousies and: ill-will continually 
subsisting between Fanny. and: Lucy, in which their hus: 
bands, of) course,;;;took a! part, as»well asthe frequen 
domestic disagreements: bétween: Robert! and Lucy them: 
selves, nothing could: exceed ‘the:hatmony in which they 
,adl livedstogéthens eiH Alem diiw Sein6oerb enon 

-What. Edwardihad::doneé! to forfeit: the: rightof- tk 
eldest son might:have|puzzledimany people tofind out 
and, what Robert ihad»done to:succeed) to itimight hav 
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puzzled them still more: It was an arrangement, how- 
ever, justified ‘im its effects; if notimits cause; for noth- 
ing ever appeared in Robert's style of living or of talking 
to give a suspicion of his regretting the extent of his 
income, as either leaving his'brother: too little, or bring- 
ing himself too much; and if Edward might be judged 
irom the ready discharge of his duties in every particular, 
from an increasing attachment to his:wife and his home, 
and from the regular cheerfulness of/his spirits, he might 
be supposed ‘no less: contented: with his: lot; no less free 
from every wish of an exchange. | 
Elinor’s marriage divided her as:little from her family 
as could well be contrived, without rendering the cottage 
at Barton entirely useless, for: her’ mother and sisters 
spent much more than half their»time with her. Mrs. 
Dashwood was acting on motives of policy as well as 
oleasure in the frequency of her visits at Delaford ;. for 
1er wish of bringing Marianne and Colonel Brandon to- 
zether was hardly less earnest, though rather more liberal, 
han what John had expressed. . It: was now her darling 
Ibject..» Precious as: was the»company of her daughter 
0 her; she desired nothing so*much as: to give up its 
sonstant enjoyment ito her: valued: friend ;, ‘and: to ‘see 
Marianne settled at the mansion-house; was equally the 
vish of Edward and) Elinor,’ They each felt his sorrows, 
id: their. own obligations:;! and Marianne, by general 
onsent; was to-be the reward of-all.9' | 
With such a confederacy against) her-+with a know- 
edge so intimate of) his goodness; with a conviction of 
us fond attachment’ to: herself, which at last, though 
ong after it was observable ‘to everybody ‘else, burst 
m her—what could she:do?! | 
‘Marianne Dashwood was born to \an extraordinary 
ate. She was born to discover the falsehood’ of her own 
pinions, and ‘to>counteract, ‘by her conduct, her most 
avourite maxims. She was born’ to .overcome an affec- 
ion formed!so late in life 1s at seventeen, and with no 


eaten superior to»s rvesteem and lively friend- 
ip voluntarily: to og r -hand):to-another, and 
hat other a man whe tered no iless. than herself 


) 
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under the event of a former attachment, whom, «two 
years before, she had: considered: too old tobe’ married, 
and’ who still sought the: constitutional safeguard of a 
flannel waistcoat! ~ to! | 

But so it was.oo Instead of falling a-sacrifice to am irre- 
sistible passion; as once she had fondly: flattered herselt 
with expectinginstead of remaining even for ever with 
her mother, and finding her only pleasures in ‘retirement 
and study, ‘as afterwards in) her: more: calm ‘and ‘sober 
judgment she had: determined» on—she found herself at. 
nineteen submitting to new attachments, entering on new 
duties, placed in a’ new home, a wife; the mistress of a. 
family, and the patroness ofa village. is 

Colonel Brandon: was now as happy as all those who. 
best loved him’ believed he deserved to be: in Marianne 
he was consoled for every past affliction; her regard and. 
her society restored his mind'to animation and:his spirits. 
to cheerfulness ;\ and that Marianné found her own-happi- 
ness in forming his:was equally thepersuasion and:delight. 
of each observing friend. Marianne ‘could never love by 
halves; and her whole heart became, in’time, as. much 
devoted to her husband as it had once been to Willoughby: 

Willoughby could not hear: of her marriage without a 
pang; and his’ punishment:was soon afterwards’ com- 
plete, in the voluntary forgiveness' of Mrs: Smith, who, 
by stating his: marriage with a woman of character as: 
the source of her clemency, gave him reason for believing 
that had he behaved with honour towards Marianne he 
might at once have been happy and rich. ‘That his re-| 
pentance of misconduct, which thus brought its)» own) 
punishment, was sincere, need not be:doubted ; nor that 
he long thought of Colonel Brandon with envy, and of) 
Marianne with regret. But that he was for ever smb 
solable, that he fled from'society, or:contracted an habitual] 
gloom of temper, or died of a broken:heart, must not be 
depended on, for he did neither.» He lived to ‘exert and| 
frequently to enjoy himself. "tie wife was notlalways oud) 
of humour, nor his heme 4° ncomforta ble; andin oi 
breed of horses and) ©: | nisporting ofjeverny kind} 


he found no inconsid: dé suot domestie felicity. A 
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For Marianne, however, in spite of his incivility in 
surviving her loss, he always retained that decided re- 
gard which interested him in everything that befell her, 
and made her his secret standard of perfection in woman ; 
and many a rising beauty would be slighted by him in 
after-days as bearing no comparison with Mrs. Brandon. 

Mrs. Dashwood was prudent enough to remain at the 
cottage without attempting a removal to Delaford ; and 
fortunately for Sir John and Mrs. Jennings, when Mari- 
anne was taken from them, Margaret had reached an age 
highly suitable for dancing, and not very ineligible for 
being supposed to have a lover. 

Between Barton and Delaford there was that constant 
communication which strong family affection would 
naturally dictate ; and among the merits and the happi- 
ness of Elinor and Marianne, let it not be ranked as the 
least considerable that, though sisters, and living almost 
within sight of each other, they could live without dis- 
agreement between themselves, or producing coolness 
between their husbands. 


THE END. 
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CHAPTER. I: 


eh WOODHOUSE, handsome, clever, and rich, 

with a comfortable home and happy disposition, 
eemed to unite some of the best blessings of existence, 
nd had lived nearly twenty-one years in the world with 
ery little to distress or vex her. 

She was the youngest of the two daughters of a most 
ifectionate, indulgent father, and had, in consequence 
f her sister's marriage, been mistress of his house from 
ery early period. Her mother had died too long ago 
a her to have more than an indistinct remembrance of 
er caresses, and her place had been supplied by an ex- 
lent woman as governess, who had fallen little short 
[a mother in affection. 

‘Sixteen years had Miss Taylor been in Mr. Wood- 
duse’s family, less as a governess than a friend, very 
md of both daughters, but particularly of Emma. Be- 
veen them it was more the intimacy of sisters. Even 
sfore Miss Taylor had ceased to hold the nominal office 
‘ governess, the mildness of her temper had hardly 
lowed her to impose any restraint; and the shadow 

‘authority being now long passed away, they had been 
ving together as friend and friend very mutually at- 
ched, and Emma doing just what she liked—highly 
teeming Miss Taylor’s judgment, but directed chiefly 
7 her own. 

The real evils, indeed, of Emma’s situation were the 
wer of having rather too much her own way, and a. 
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disposition to think a little too well of herself. These 
were the disadvantages which threatened alloy to hei 
“many enjoyments. The danger, however, was at pres’ 
ent so unperceived that they did not by any means 
rank as misfortunes with her. | 
Sorrow came—a gentle sorrow—but not at all in thi 
shape of any disagreeable consciousness. Miss Taylo; 
married. It was Miss Taylor’s loss which first brough 
grief. It was on the wedding-day of this beloved frien 
that Emma first sat in mournful thought of any con 
tinuance. The wedding over, and the bride-people gone 
her father and herself were left to dine together, with n 
prospect of a third to cheer a long evening. Her fathe 
composed himself to sleep after dinner, as usual, and sh 
had then only to sit and think of what she had lost. — 
The event had every promise of happiness for ‘he 
friend. Mr. Weston was a man of unexceptionable chai 
acter, easy fortune, suitable age, and pleasant manners 
“and there was some satisfaction in considering with whe 
self-denying, generous friendship she had always wishe 
and promoted the match; but it was a black morning 
work for her. The want of Miss Taylor would be fe 
every hour of every day. She recalled her past kin¢ 
ness—the kindness, the affection of sixteen years;—ho 
she had taught and how she had played with her fro! 
five years old, how she had devoted all her powers ° 
attach and amuse her in health, and how nursed hi 
through the various illnesses of childhood. A large de! 
of gratitude was owing here ; but the intercourse of t] 
last seven years, the equal footing and periect unreser™ 
which had soon followed Isabella’s marriage, on the 
being left to each other, was yet a dearer, tender 
recollection. She had been a friend and compani 
such as few possessed: intelligent, well-informed, us 
ful, gentle, knowing all the ways of the family, interest 
in all its concerns, and peculiarly interested in herse 
in every pleasure, every scheme of hers—one to whc 
she could speak every thought as it arose, and who h 
such an affection for her as could never find fault. 
How was she to bear the change? It was true th 
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aer friend was going only half.a mile from:them; but — 
Emma was aware that great must be the difference 
xetween a Mrs... Weston, only half a mile from them, 
ind a Miss Taylor.in the house; and with all her ad- 
vantages, natural and domestic, she was now in great 
langer of suffering from intellectual solitude. She dearly 
oved her father, but he was no companion for her. He 
sould not meet her in conversation, rational or playful. 
The evil of the actual disparity in their ages (and Mr. 
Noodhouse had not married early) was much increased 
vy his constitution and habits; for having been a vale- 
udinarian all his life, without activity of mind or body, 
le was a much older man in ways than in years; and 
hough everywhere, beloved for the friendliness. of his 
ieart and his amiable temper, his talents could not have 
ecommended him at any time. 
_ Her sister, though comparatively but little removed 
4y matrimony, being settled in London, only sixteen 
ailes off, was much beyond her daily reach ; and many 
tlong October and November evening must be struggled 
hrough at Hartfield before Christmas brought the next 
isit from Isabella and her husband, and their little chil- 
‘ren, to fill the house, and give her pleasant society again. 
» Highbury, the large and populous. village, almost 
Mounting to a town, to which Hartfield, in spite: of 
ts.separate lawn, and shrubberies, and name, did really 
velong, afforded her no equals. The Woodhouses were 
mst in consequence there. All looked up to. them. 
she had many acquaintances in the place, for her father 
yas universally civil, but not one among them who 
uld be accepted in lieu of Miss Taylor for even; half 
.day. It was a melancholy change ; and Emma could 
‘ot but sigh over it, and wish for impossible things, 
ill her father awoke, and made it necessary to be cheer- 
al... His spirits required support. He was.a/nervous. 
jan, easily depressed; fond of everybody that he was 
sed to, and hating to part with them; hating change 
f every kind... Matrimony, as the origin of change, was 
lways disagreeable; and he was by no means yet recon- 
led to his own daughter’s marrying, nor could ever 
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speak of her but with compassion, though it had been 
entirely a match of affection, when he was now obliged 
to part with Miss Taylor too; and from his habits of 
gentle selfishness, and of being never able to suppose 
that other people could feel differently from himself, ‘he 
was very much disposed to think Miss Taylor had done 
as sad a thing for herself as for them, and would have 
been a great deal happier if she had spent all the rest 
of her life at Hartfield. Emma smiled and chatted as 
cheerfully as she could, to keep'him from such thoughts 
but when tea came, it was impossible for him not to say 
exactly as he had said at dinner. 

‘‘Poor Miss Taylor !—I wish she were here again’ 
What a pity itis that Mr. Weston ever thought of her!" 

‘“T cannot agree with you, papa ; you know I cannot 
Mr. Weston is such a good-humoured, pleasant, excellen’ 
man, that he thoroughly deserves a'good wife; and yor 
would not have had Miss Taylor live with us for ever 
and bear all my odd humours, when she might have ‘ 
house of her own ?”’ | 

‘A house of her own! But where is the advantag’ 
of a house of her own? This is three times as’ large’ 
and you have never any odd humours, my dear.” | 

‘“How often we shall be going to see them, and the’ 
coming to see us! We shall be always meeting!) W 
must begin ; we must go and pay our wedding visit ver 
soon.”’ : f 
‘““My dear, how am I to get so far? Randalls is suc) 
a distance. I could not walk half so far.”’ : 1 

‘“No, papa; nobody thought of your walking. W 
must go in the carriage, to be sure.” | oe 

‘“The carriage! But James will not like to put th 
horses to for such a little way ; and where are the poc 
horses to be while we are paying our visit ? ”’ 

‘They are to be put into Mr. Weston’s stable, pap’ 
You know we have settled all that already. ‘We talke 
it all over with Mr. Weston last night. And as f¢ 
James, you may be very sure he will always like ae 
to Randalls, because of his daughter's being housema? 
there. I only doubt whether he will ever take us an} 
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where else. That: was your ‘doing, papa. You got 
Hannah that good place. Nobody thought of Hannah 
till you mentioned her.) James is so obliged: to: you!” 
SI am very glad I did think of her: It was very 
lucky, for I would not have had poor James/think him- 
self slighted upon any account; and I amvsure’ she will 
make a very good servant ; ‘she is a civil, pretty spoken 
girl. I have a great opinion of her. Whenever I see 
her, she always curtsies andvasks ‘me how I do, in a 
very pretty manner; and when you have had her here 
to do needlework, Ii observe she always turns the lock 
ot the door the right way and never bangs: it. Ivam 
sure she will be an»excellent servant; and it will be a 
sreat comfort ‘to: poor Miss Taylor'to have somebody 
bout her’ that she is used to:see..:: Whenever James goes 
ver to see his daughter, you know, she will be hearing 
Matus. He will be able to‘telbher how we all are.” 
Emma spared no exertions ‘to maintain this happier 
low of ideas, and hoped, by» the help of backgammon, 
‘o get her father tolerably ithrough the evening, and be 
uttacked by no regrets but her own.» The backgammon- 
able was placed;, but a visitor:immediately afterwards 
valked in and made it unnecessary. 
Mr. Knightley, a sensible man about seven or eight 
ind thirty, was notonly.a very old and intimate friend 
i the family, but particularly connected with it as ‘the 
‘der brother :of Isabella’s: husband. He lived about a 
mile from Highbury, was:a frequent visitor; and always 
velcome, and at: this\)time more, welcome than: usual, 
's;coming directly from their mutual connections: in 
vondon. He had returned: toa late: dinner: after some 
lays’, absence, and’ now: walked up ‘to Hartfield ‘to’ say 
hat-all/were well:in Brunswick Squaré. Itwas:a ‘happy 
‘ircumstance, ahd) animated Mr. Woodhouse for some 
ame. Mr. Knightley hada cheerful manner, ‘which 
Iways, did him -good;!:and’ his» many ‘inquiries after 
- poor Isabella’”’ and her children were answered most 
atisfactorily.» When» this -was over, Mr. ‘Woodhouse 
jratefully observed,— | tlust 9 | 
0" [tis very kind of you, Mr, Knightley, to come out 
8b 
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at this late hour to call upon us. »I am afraid you must 
have had a shocking walk.”’ | 
“Not at all, sir. It is a’ beautiful moonlight night, 
and so mild that I must draw back from your great fire.” 
“ But you must have found it very damp and dirty. I 
wish you may not catch cold.” | 
“Dirty, sir! Look at my shoes. Not a speck on 
them.” | i 
“Well, that is quite surprising, for we have had 
vast deal of rain here. It rained’ dreadfully hard for 
half an hour while we were at breakfast. 1 wantec 
them to put off the wedding.” : 
“ By-the-bye, I have not wished you joy... Being 
pretty well aware of what sort of joy you must both be 
feeling, I have been in no hurry with my congratulations 
but I hope it all went off tolerably well. How did you 
all behave 2 Who cried most ?.”’ Lie: ¢ 
“Ah! poor Miss Taylor !\’tis asad business.’’ 
“Poor Mr. and Miss Woodhouse, if you please; bu 
1 cannot possibly say ‘ poor 'Miss Taylor.’ T have « 
great regard for you and: Emma ; but when it come 
to the question of dependence or independence- 
any rate, it must be better to ‘have only one to pleas 
than two.” | 
‘‘ Especially when one of those two is such a fancifu. 
troublesome creature!” said Emma) playfully. “Tha 
is what you have in your head, I know, and what yo 
would certainly say if my father were not Inge k, rx | 
“T believe itis very true, my dear, indeed,” said M1 
Woodhouse, with a sigh. ‘‘I am afraid I am sometime 
very fanciful and troublesome.” Db £0 
“My dearest papa, you do not think I could mea 
yet or:suppose Mr. Knightley: to mean you. What 
orrible. idea! Oh no! I meant: only myself. M 
Knightley loves to find fault with me, you know, 1 
a joke—it is all a joke.. We always say what we lik 
to one another.” ilo, 14 | 100g 
Mr. Knightley, in fact,,was one of the few people wl 
could see faults in Emma Woodhouse) and the only or 
who ever told her of them; and though this was ni 
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articularly agreeable to Emma herself, sh 
vould be so much less so to her father that 
ot have him really suspect such a circumstanc 
ot being thought perfect by everybody. 

‘“ Emma knows I never flatter her,” said Mr. Knightle 
‘but I meant no reflection on anybody. Miss Taylor has 
een used to have two persons to please; she will now 
ave but one. The chances are that she must be a 
‘ainer.”’ 

“Well,” said Emma, willing to let it pass, “ you want 
o hear about the wedding; and I shall be happy to 
ell you, for we all behaved charmingly. Everybody 
vas punctual, everybody in their best looks; not a tear, 
nd hardly a long face to be seen. Ohno; we all felt 
hat we were going to be only half a mile apart, and 
vere sure of meeting every day.” 

“Dear Emma bears everything so well,’ said her 
ather. ‘“‘ But, Mr. Knightley, she is really very sorry 
o lose poor Miss Taylor, and I am sure she will miss 
ier more than she thinks for.”’ 

Emma turned away her head, divided between tears 
nd smiles. 

“It is impossible that Emma should not miss such a 
ompanion,” said Mr. Knightley. ‘“‘ We should not like 
er so well as we do, sir, if we could suppose it; but 
he knows how much the marriage is to Miss Taylor’s 
dvantage ; she knows how very acceptable it must be 
't Miss Taylor’s time of life to be settled in a home of 
er own, and how important to her to be secure of a 
omfortable provision, and therefore cannot allow her- 
elf to feel so much pain as pleasure. Every friend of 
iss Taylor must be glad to have her so happily married.” 

‘And you have forgotten one matter of joy to me,” 
aid Emma, “‘ and a very considerable one—that I made 
he match myself. I made the match, you know, four 
years ago; and to have it take place, and be proved 
n the right, when so many people, said Mr. Weston 
vould never marry again, may comfort me for any- 
hing.” 

Mr. Knightley shook his head at her. Her father 
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lied, “‘ Ah! my dear, I wish: you would n 
ches and foretell things, for whatever you s 
comes to pass. Pray, do not make any me 
es.) Tareieie | 
‘“‘T promise you to make none for myself, papa; b 
I must, indeed, for other people. It.is the great 
amusement in the world. And after such success, y 
know !. Everybody said that Mr. Weston would nev 
marry again. Oh dear, no! Mr. Weston who had be 
a widower so long, and who seemed so perfectly co: 
fortable without a wife, so constantly occupied either 
his business in town or among his friends here, alwa 
acceptable wherever he went; always. cheerful—h 
Weston need not spend a single evening in the ye 
alone if he did not like it. Oh no! Mr. Weston c 
tainly would never marry again. Some, people ev 
talked of a promise to ‘his wife on her deathbed, a 
others of the son and the uncle not’ letting him. . 
manner of solemn nonsense was’ talked on the subje 
but I believed none of it. . Ever since’ the day (abc 
four years ago) that Miss Taylor and I. met with h 
in Broadway Lane, when, because it began to mizz 
he darted away with so much gallantry and borrow 
two umbrellas for us from’ Farmer! ’Mitchell’s, I ma 
up my mind on: the subject.. I planned the match fr 
that hour; and when such success has, blessed, me 
this instance, dear papa, you cannot think that I sh 
leave off match-making.”) 9) |. | | : | 
‘J do not understand: what you mean by ° success, 
said Mr. Knightley: ‘‘ Success supposes endeavo 
Your time has been properly and delicately spent, 
you have been endeavouring for the last four years, 
bring about this marriage. A worthy employment | 
a young lady’s mind! But if; which I rather imagi 
your making the match, as you call it, means only y: 
planning it, your saying to yourself one idle day, 
think it would be a very good. thing for Miss Tay 
if Mr. Weston were to marry her,’ and saying it ag 
to yourself every now and then afterwards, why. 
you talk of success? Where is your merit 2) What. 
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you proud of ? You made a lucky guess, and ‘that is 
all that can be said.” . 

‘‘ And have you never known the pleasure and triumph 

of,a lucky guess?» I pity you. I thought you cleverer. 
For, depend upon ?it,a lucky guess is never merely luck. 
There is always some’ talent in it: And'as to my poor 
word ‘success,’ which you quarrel with, I do not know 
that I am so-entirely without any claim to’ it.’ You 
have drawn two pretty pictures; but I think there may 
be a third—a something between the do-nothing and the 
do-all. If I had not promoted Mr. Weston’s visits here, 
and given many little encouragements, and smoothed 
many little matters, it might not have come to any- 
thing after all. I think you must know Hartfield enough 
to comprehend that.” 
“A> straightforward; open-hearted man like Weston, 
and a rational unaffected woman like Miss Taylor, may 
be safely left to manage their own concerns. You are 
more likely to have done harm to yourself than good 
to them by interference.” | 

“ Emma never thinks of herself, if she can do good 
to others,’ rejoined’ Mr: Woodhouse, understanding’ but 
in part. “ But, my dear, pray do not make any more 
matches; they are silly things, and break up one’s family 
circle grievously.” 

© Only ‘one’ more, papa—only’ for Mr: Elton. Poor 
‘Mr. Elton! You like Mr. Elton, papa. I must look 
about for a wife for him. There is nobody in Highbury 
who deserves him; and he has’ been here a whole year, 
jand has fitted up his house so comfortably that it would 
‘bea shame to have him single any longer; and I thought, 
when he was joining their hands’ to:day, he looked so 
‘very much as if he would like to have the same kind 
‘office 'done for him. I think very well of Mr. Elton, 
‘and this is the only way I have’ of doing him a 
service.” 
| “Mr. Elton is a very pretty young man, to be sure, 
jand a very good young man, and I have a great regard 
for him. But if you want ‘to show him any attention, 
‘my dear, ask him to come ‘and dine with us some day. 
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That will be a much better thing. I dare say Mr. Knight- 
ley will be so kind as to meet him.” 

‘With a great deal of pleasure, sir, at any time,” said 
Mr. Knightley, laughing; “ and I agree with you en- 
tirely that it will be a much better. thing.—Invite him 
to dinner, Emma, and help him to the best of the fish 
and the chicken, but leave him to choose his own wife. 
Depend upon it, a man of six or seven and twenty can 
take care of himself.” 


CHAPTER | ty 


Mr. WESTON was a native of Highbuty; and born a a 
respectable family, which for the last two or three gen- 

erations had been rising into gentility and property. - He 
had received a good education, but on succeeding early 
in life to a small independence, had become indisposed 
for any of the more homely pursuits in which his brothers 
were engaged, and had satisfied an active, cheerful mind 
and social temper by entering into the militia of a 
county; then embodied. 

Captain Weston was a general favourite; and when 
the chances of his military life had introduced him to 
Miss Churchill, of a great Yorkshire family, and Miss 
Churchill fell in love with him, nobody was surprised, 
except her brother and his wife, who had never seen, 
him, and who were full of pride and importance, which 
the connection would offend. 

Miss Churchill, however, being, of age, and with the 
full command of her fortune—though her fortune bore; 
no proportion to the family estate—was not to be dis- 
suaded from the marriage; and: it:took place, to the: 
infinite mortification of Mr. and Mrs. Churchill, who 
threw her off. with due decorum. It was an unsuitable 
connection, and did not produce much happiness. Mrs., 
Weston ought to have found more in it, for she had a 
husband whose warm heart and sweet temper made him: 
think everything due to her in return for the great good= 
ness of being in love with him; but though she had one: 
sort of spirit, she had not the best. She had resolution 
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enough to pursue her own will in spite of her brother, 
but not enough to refrain from unreasonable regrets at 
that brother’s unreasonable anger, nor from missing the 
luxuries of her former home. They lived beyond their 
income, but still it was nothing in comparison of Ens- 
combe, She did not cease to love her husband, but 
she wanted at once to be the wife of Captain Weston 
and Miss Churchill of Enscombe. 

Captain Weston, who had been considered, especially 
by the Churchills, as making such’ an amazing match, 
was proved to have much the worst of the bargain ; for 
when his wife died, after a three years’ marriage, he was 
rather a poorer man than at first, and with a child to 
maintain. From the expense of the child, however, he 
was soon relieved.. The boy had, with the additional 
softening claim of'a lingering illness of his mother’s, been 
the means of a sort of reconciliation ; and’ Mr. and Mrs. 
Churchill, having no children of their own, nor any other 
young creature of equal kindred to care for, offered to 
take the whole charge of the little Frank soon after 
her decease. Some scruples and'some reluctance the 
widower-father may be supposed to have felt; but as 
they were overcome by other considerations, the child 
was given up to the care and the wealth of the Churchills, 
and he had only his own comfort to seek, and his own 
situation to improve as he could. 

A complete change of life ‘became desirable. He 
quitted the militia, and engaged in trade, having brothers 
already established in a good way in London, which 
afforded him a favourable opening. It was a concern 
which brought just employment enough. He had still a 
‘small house in Highbury, where most of his leisure days 
‘were spent; and between ‘useful occupation and the 
(pleasures of society, the next eighteen or twenty years of 
this life passed cheerfully away. He had by that. time 
realized an easy competence—enough to secure the pur- 
chase of a little estate adjoining Highbury, which he. 
had always longed for—enough to marry a woman as 
‘portionless even as Miss Taylor, and to live according 
ito the wishes of his own friendly and social disposition. 
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It was now some time since,Miss Taylor had’ begun 
to influence his schemes ; but)as it was not the tyrannic 
influence of youth on :youth, it had not shaken his de- 
termination of never settling:till| he could; purchase. Ran- 
dalls, and the sale,of | Randalls was long looked forward 
tod but he had gone steadily ‘on, with these’ objects in 
view, till they) were accomplished. He had made -his 
fortune, bought his house, and; obtained his) wife, and 
was beginning a new period: of existence’ ’ with every 
probability. of greater happiness;than in any, yet-passed 
through. He had never been»am unhappy man; - his 
own temper had secured him from that, even.| in» his 
first marriage; but his second) must show him. how 
delightful a well: -judging and truly amiable woman; could 
be, and must’ give him the pleasantest proof of its. being 
a great deal, better’ to choose than to be. chosen, to excite 
gratitude than to feelit. 

He had only: himself to least in his ahinctbed tes: fot» 
tune was his own; for as to Frank, it was more than 
being tacitly. brought up asi:his ‘uncle’s heir —it shad 
become so avowed an adoption ias to have him» assume 
the name of Churchill on coming’ of age... .It was. most 
unlikely, therefore, that he should ever want his father’s 
assistance. His father had no apprehension of it... The 
aunt was a capricious woman, and governed her. husbané 
entirely ; but it was not in» Mr; Weston’s ‘nature ‘tc 
imagine that any ;caprice could» be: strong’ enough tc 
affect,,one so. dear, and, ashe: believed, so: deservedly 
dear. He saw his son every year in London, and: was 
proud of him; and his fond report of him as a very 
fine young man had made Highbury ‘feel a sort of pride 
in him too. He was looked on as sufficiently ‘belonging 
to the place to make his, merits and peespeee a see 
of common concern, 

Nic. dvtankl Ghachbll! wesvionte: Ityiiuaeieeate ef High 
bury, and a lively curiosity to see him prevailed, though 
the compliment’ was so little returned that he: had neve: 
been there in his life. His:coming to: visit his’ father 
had. been often talked of but never achieved. © 

Now, upon his. father’s marriage, it was very ogee 
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ally proposed, as a most proper attention, that the visit 
should take place. There was not a dissentient voice 
on the subject, either when Mrs. Perry drank tea with 
Mrs. and Miss: Bates,’ or when’ Mrs. and Miss Bates re- 
turned» the visit... Now was ‘the time for Mr. Frank 
Churchill to come-among’ them ;: and the hope strength- 
ened when-it) was understood that he had written to his 
new mother on the occasion. For a few days every 
morning visit:\in Highbury! included some mention’ of 
the handsome letter Mrs. Weston had ‘received. ‘“I 
suppose you have heard of the handsome letter Mr. 
Frank Churchill had written ‘to Mrs..Weston ? I under: 
stand it was. a very handsome letter, indeed. Mr. Wood- 
house told:me of'it. Mr. Woodhouse saw the letter, and 
he says he never saw such a handsome letter in his 
life.) «i: | 

_ It was, indeed; a highly-prized letter. Mrs. Weston 
had, of course, formed a very favourable idea of the 
young man; and such a pleasing attention’ was an 
ifesistible | proof of his great’ good’ sense, and: a most 
‘welcome-addition to every source and every expression 
of congratulation which her marriage.‘had already ‘se- 
cured. She felt herself a most fortunate woman; and 
she had. lived long enough to know how fortunate’ she 
might well be thought, where the only regret was for 
a partial separation from: friends, whose friendship for 
‘ger had never;cooled, and who could ill bear to part 
with her. 7 

: She knew that at times she must be missed, and could 
not think without pain of Emma’s losing a’ single 
oleasure, or suffering an hour’s ennui, from the want 
of her companionableness. But dear’ Emma was of no 
feeble; character; she was more equal to her situation 
han most. girls would have been, and had sense’ and 
snergy and spirits that might be hoped’ would bear her 
well and happily through its little difficulties and priva- 
ions. And then: there was’ such comfort in the very 
2asy distance of Randalls: from Hartfield; so convenient 
or even solitary female walking, and’ in Mr. Weston’s 
lisposition and citcumstances, which would make the 
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approaching season no hindrance to their spending half 
the evenings in the week together. | | 

Her situation was altogether the subject of hours of 
gratitude to Mrs. Weston, and of moments only: of re- 
eret; and her satisfaction,—her more than satisfaction 
—her cheerful enjoyment,—was so: just and so apparent 
that Emma, well as she knew her father, was sometimes 
taken by surprise at his being still able to pity “ poor 
Miss Taylor,’ when they left her at Randalls’ in the 
centre of every domestic comfort, or saw her go! away 
in the evening attended by her pleasant husband to a 
carriage of her own. But never did she go without Mr. 
Woodhouse’s giving a gentle sigh, and saying,— LNG 

‘Ah, poor Miss Taylor! She would be very glad si 
stay.” Si | 
There was no recovering Miss Taylor, nor much like: 
lihood of ceasing to pity her; but a few weeks brough' 
some alleviation to Mr. Woodhouse. The compliment: 
of his neighbours were over; he was no longer teasec 
by being wished joy of so sorrowful an event; and the 
wedding-cake, which had been a great distress to him! 
was all eaten up. His own stomach could bear nothing 
rich, and he could never believe other people to bi 
different from himself. What was unwholesome to him 
he regarded as unfit for anybody; and he had, there 
fore, earnestly tried to dissuade them from having an! 
wedding-cake at all; and, when that proved vain, a 
earnestly tried to prevent anybody’s eating it. He ha 
been at the pains of consulting Mr. Perry, the apothe 
cary, on the subject.. Mr. Perry was an intelligent 
gentleman-like man, whose frequent visits were one ¢ 
the comforts of Mr. Woodhouse’s life; and upon’ bein 
applied to, he could not but acknowledge (though. : 
seemed rather against the bias of inclination) the 
wedding-cake might certainly disagree with many- 
perhaps with most people—unless taken moderately 
With such an opinion, in confirmation of his own, M 
Woodhouse hoped to influence every visitor of the nev 
married pair; but still the cake was eaten, and ther 
was no rest for his benevolent nerves till it was all gone) 
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There was a strange rumour in Highbury of all the 
ittle Perrys being seen with a slice of Mrs. Weston’s 
wedding-cake in their hands ; but Mr. Woodhouse would 
never believe it. 


CHAP TE fii. 


Mr. WOODHOUSE was fond of society in his own way. 
He liked very. much’ to have his friends come and see 
aim; and from various united causes—from his long 
-esidence, at Hartfield) and his good-nature, from his 
fortune, his house, and his daughter—he could command 
the visits of his own little circle, in a great measure, 
is he liked: He had not much intercourse with any 
families beyond that circle: his horror of late hours 
and large dinner-parties made him unfit for any ac- 
juaintance but such as would visit him on his own 
‘erms. Fortunately for him, Highbury, including Ran- 
jalls in the same parish, and Donwell Abbey in the 
sarish adjoining, the seat of Mr. Knightley, compre- 
aended many such. Not unfrequently, through Emma's 
dersuasion, he had some of the chosen and the best to 
line with ‘him ; but evening parties were what he pre- 
‘erred ;_ and, unless he fancied himself at any time un- 
equal to company, there was scarcely. an evening in thie 
week in which. Emma could not make up a card-table 
,or him. 

| Real, long-standing regard brought the Westons and 
Mr. Knightley ; and, by Mr. Elton, a young man living 
ulone without liking it, the privilege of exchanging any 
yacant evening of his own blank solitude for the elegan- 
ses and society of Mr. Woodhouse’s drawing-room, arid 
he smiles of his lovely daughter, was in no danger of 
being thrown away. 

After these came a second set, among the most come- 
table of whom. were. Mrs. and Miss Bates, and Mrs. 
Soddard—three ladies almost always at the service of 
,f invitation from. Hartfield, and who were fetched and 
-arried home so often that Mr. Woodhouse thought it 
0 hardship for either James or the horses. Had it 
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taken place only once a year, it would have been a 
grievance. | | PTS A 
Mrs. Bates, the widow of a former’ vicar of Highbury, 
was a very old lady, almost past everything’ but tea and 
quadrille. She lived with her single daughter in a very 
small way, and was considered with all the regard and 
respect which a harmless old lady, under such untoward 
circumstances, can’ excite. Her daughter enjoyed a most 
uncommon degree of popularity for a! woman ‘neither 
young, handsome, rich, nor married. Miss Bates stood 
in the very worst predicament in’ the ‘world for having 
much of the public favour ; and she had‘no “intellectual 
superiority to make atonement to herself, or frighten 
those who might hate her into outward respect.’ She 
had never boasted either beauty ‘or cleverness! Het 
youth had passed without distinction, and’ her middle 
of life was devoted to the care of a failing mother, and 
the endeavour to make a small income go as far as 
possible. And yet she was a happy woman, and < 
woman whom no one named without good-will.” It was 
her own universal good-will and contented temper whick 
worked such wonders.’ She loved everybody, was in! 
terested in’ everybody’s happiness, quick-sighted — tc 
everybody’s merits, thought ‘herself a most fortunate 
creature, and surrounded with blessings in such’ an ‘ex! 
cellent mother, and’ so many’ good neighbours anc 
friends, and a home that wanted for nothing: ‘Thé 
simplicity and cheerfulness of her nature, her ‘contentec 
and grateful spirit; were a recommendation’ to’ every: 
body, and a mine of felicity to herself. ''\Shéewas ¢ 
great talker upon little matters, which exactly suitec 
Mr: Woodhouse, full of trivial: communications anc 
harmless gossip. | koh. ep itle Ha 
Mrs. Goddard was the mistress of a school—not ‘of : 
seminary, or an establishment, or anything which ‘pro 
fessed, in long sentences of refined nonsense, to com 
bine liberal acquirements with ‘elegant morality, upo: 
new principles and new systems, and where youn, 
ladies for enormous pay might be screwed out of healt! 
and into vanity, but a’ real, honest, old-fashioned ‘board 
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ing-school, where a reasonable quantity of accomplish- 
ments were sold at a reasonable price, and where girls 
night be sent to be out of the way, and scramble them- 
selves into a little) education, without any danger of 
oming back jprodigies. Mrs. Goddard’s school ‘was in 
ugh repute,,and very deservedly ; | for Highbury was 
eckoned a particularly healthy spot: she had an ample 
louse and, garden, gave the-children plenty of whole- 
ome food, let them run about a great deal in the sum- 
oer, and in winter dressed their chilblains with her own 
‘ands. It was no wonder that a train.of twenty young 
‘ouple. now. walked after her ‘to; church. She was a 
lain, motherly. kind of woman, who had worked hard 
a her youth, and now thought herself entitled to the 
‘¢casional holiday of a tea-visit; and having formerly 
wed much to; Mr. Woodhouse’s: kindness, felt his par- 
cular claim. on, her to leave her neat parlour, hung 
ound, with. fancy work, whenever. she could, and win 
tT lose afew sixpences. by his fireside. 

. These were. the ladies. whom Emma found. herself very 
requently able to, collect; and, happy was she, for her 
ither’s sake, in the power; though, as’ far as she was 
erself concerned, it was no remedy for the absence of 
irs. Weston. She was delighted to see her father look 
smfortable, and very much, pleased with herself, for 
mtriving things,so well; but the quiet prosings of 
ree. such women made her feel that every evening, so 
»ent was indeed one of the long evenings she had fear- 
illy anticipated... | 

‘As she sat. one morning, looking forward to. exactly 
ich a close of the present day, a note was brought from 
ts. Goddard, requesting, in most respectful terms, to 
> allowed to| bring Miss Smith with her—a most. wel- 
me request; for, Miss Smith was a girl of seventeen 
hom Emma knew. very well by sight, and had long 
It an interest in, on. account, of her beauty. A very 
acious, invitation was returned, and the evening no 
nger dreaded by the fair mistress of the mansion. 
Harriet Smith was the natural daughter of somebody. 
»mebody had placed. her, ‘several years back, at Mrs. 
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Goddard’s school, and somebody had lately raised her 
from the condition of scholar to that of parlour boarder. 
This was all that was generally known of her history. 
She had no visible friends but what had been acquired 
at Highbury, and was now just returned from a long 
visit in the country to some young ladies who had been 
at school there with her. 

She was a very pretty girl, and her beauty happenec 
to be of a sort which Emma particularly admired. Sh 
was short, plump, and fair, with a fine bloom, blue eyes 
light hair, regular features, and a look of great sweetness 
and before the end of the evening Emma was as mucl 
pleased with her manners as her person, and quite deter 
mined to continue the acquaintance. 

She was not struck by anything remarkably clever i 
Miss Smith’s conversation, but she found her altogethe 
very engaging—not inconveniently shy, not unwillin; 
to talk, and yet so far from pushing; showing so prope 
and becoming a deference, seeming so pleasantly grate 
ful for being admitted to Hartfield, and so artlessly im 
pressed by the appearance of everything in so superior | 
style to what she had been used to, that she must hav 
zood sense, and deserve encouragement. Encouragemen 
should be given. Those soft blue eyes, and all thos 
natural graces, should not be wasted on the inferic 
society of Highbury and its connections. The acquain’ 
ance she had already formed were unworthy of her. Tk 
friends from whom she had just parted, though very goo 
sort of people, must be doing her harm. They were’ 
family of the name of Martin, whom Emma well kne’ 
by character, as renting a large farm of Mr. Knightle’ 
and residing in the parish of Donwell—very creditabl’ 
she believed. She knew Mr. Knightley thought high’ 
of them; but they must be coarse and unpolished, ar| 
very unfit to be the intimates of a girl who wanted on’ 
a little more knowledge and elegance to be quite perfec 
She would notice her; she would improve her; sh 
would detach her from her bad acquaintance, and intr 
duce her into good society ; she would form her opinio; 
and her manners. It would be an interesting and ce 
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tainly a very kind undertaking—highly becoming her 
own situation in life, her leisure, and powers. 

She was so busy in admiring those soft blue eyes, in 
talking and listening, and forming all these schemes in 
the in-betweens, that the evening flew away at a very 
unusual rate ; and the supper-table, which always closed 
such parties, and for which she had been used to sit and 
watch the due time, was all set out and ready, and moved 
forwards to the fire, before she was aware. With an 
alacrity beyond the common impulse of a’ spirit which 
yet was never indifferent to the credit of doing everything 
well and attentively, with the real good-will of a mind 
Jelighted with its own ideas, did she then do all the 
1onours of the meal, and help and recommend the minced 
schicken and scalloped oysters, with an urgency which 
she knew would be acceptable to the early hours and 
sivil scruples of their guests. 

Upon such occasions poor Mr. Woodhouse’s feelings 
were in sad warfare. He loved to have the cloth laid, 
decause it had been the fashion of his youth; but his 
tonviction of suppers being very unwholesome made 
tim rather sorry to see anything put on it; and while 
lis hospitality would have welcomed his visitors to 
»verything, his care for their health made him grieve 
‘hat they would eat. 

_ Such another small basin of thin gruel as his own was 
(ll that he could, with thorough self-approbation, recom- 
mend; though he might constrain himself, while the 
adies were comfortably clearing the nicer things, to 
jay ,— 

_ “Mrs. Bates, let me propose your venturing on one of 
hese eggs. An egg boiled very soft is not unwholesome. 
yerle understands boiling an egg better than anybody. 
_ would not recommend an egg boiled by anybody else. 
But you need not be afraid: they are very small, you 
ee. One of our small eggs will not hurt you.—Miss 
Bates, let Emma help you to a Uittle bit of tart—a very 
‘ttle bit. Ours are all: apple tarts. You need not be 
fraid of unwholesome preserves here.’ I do not advise 
jhe custard.—Mrs.’ Goddard, what say yor to half a 


’ time in inviting, encouraging, and telling her, to. come 
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glass of. wine—a small. half glass, put into a tumblez 
of water? I do not'think.it.could disagree with; you.” 9 
Emma allowed her father.to talk, but supplied, her 
visitors in a much/more satisfactory style; and on the 
present evening had particular pleasure in sending them | 
away happy. The happiness of, Miss Smith: was, quite 
equal to her intentions. Miss Woodhouse, was: so great. 
a personage in Highbury that) the prospect of the intro~: 
duction had, given as much panic as pleasure ; but the 
humble, grateful little girl went.off, with highly| gratified 
feelings, delighted with the affability with which Miss 
Woodhouse had treated her all the evening, and actually. 
shaken hands with her at last. hives eils 


CHAPTER TV.” ; 


HARRIET SMITH’ Sintimacy at Hartfield was soon a-settled| 
_thing. Quick and decided in her ways, Emma lost no 


very often ;..and.as, their acquaintance increased; so, did 
their. satisfaction in each! other...As a,walking,.com- 
panion, Emma had very early foreseen how, useful she 
might find her....In that respect, Mrs. Weston’s loss had 
been important. Her father never) went, beyond the 
shrubbery, where, two, divisions. of \the. ground, sufficed 
him. for his long walk,,.or his, short, \as the, year varied; 
and since, Mrs.. Weston’s marriage her exercise! had ‘been 
too much confined.|; She, had ventured, once alone; | te 
Randalls, but it was not pleasant; and a Harriet Smith 
therefore—one whom, she could,summon at;any time tc 
a walk—would be a valuable addition to her privileges 
But.in.every respect,.as she saw more of her, she approvec 
her,.and was confirmed in,all her kind designson bivow 

Harriet certainly was not clever,,but she had a sweet| 
docile, grateful disposition ;..was totally free from con 
ceit, and only desiring to be guided by anyone she looked 
up to.,, Her early attachment to herself, was very amiable| 
and: her inclination for. good -company, and, power..0 
appreciating what. was elegant and) clever, showed. tha’ 
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there was no want of taste, though strength of under- 
standing must not be expected. Altogether she was 
quite convinced of Harriet Smith’s being exactly the 
young friend she wanted—exactly the something which 
1er home required. Such a’ friend as Mrs. Weston was 
jut of the question. Two such could never be granted. 
[wo such she ‘did not want.» It was quite a°different 
ort of thing—a sentiment’ distinct and independent. 
Mrs. Weston was the object of a regard which ‘had its 
asis In gratitude and esteem. Harriet would be loved 
Ss one to whom she could be useful: For Mrs. Weston 
here was nothing to be done; for Harriet everything. 
Her first attempts at usefulness were in an endeavour 
o find out who were the parents ;» but Harriet could not 
ell. She was ready to tell everything in her power, but 
n this subject questions were vain. Emma was obliged 
o fancy what she liked ; but she could never believe that 
1 the same situation she should not have discovered the 
tuth. Harriet had no penetration. She had been satis- 
ed to hear and believe just what Mrs. Goddard chose 
) tell her, and looked no further. 
“Mrs. Goddard, and the teachers, and the girls, and the 
ffairs of the school in general, formed naturally a great 
art of her conversation ; and but for her acquaintance 
‘ith the Martins of Abbey-Mill Farm, it must have been 
ae whole. But the Martins occupied her thoughts’ a 
dod deal; she had spent two very happy months with 
dem, and now loved to talk of the pleasures of her visit, 
ad describe the many comforts and wonders of the 
lace. Emma encouraged her talkativeness—amused 
y such a picture of another set of beings, and enjoying 
ie youthful simplicity which could speak with so much 
cultation of Mrs. Martin’s having ‘“‘ two parlours, two 
sry good parlours indeed—one of them quite as large 
} Mrs. Goddard’s drawing-room ; and of her having an 
pper maid who had lived five-and-twenty years with 
“tr; and of their having eight cows—two of them Alder- 
2ys, and one a little Welsh cow, a very pretty little 
‘elsh cow, indeed ; and of Mrs. Martin’s saying, as she 
as so fond of it, it should be called her cow; and of 
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their having a very handsome summer-house in their 
garden, where some day next year they were all to drink 
tea —a very handsome summer-house, large enough to 
hold a dozen people.” : 

For some time she was amused, without thinking be- 
yond the immediate cause ; but as she came to under- 
stand the family better, other feelings arose. She had 
taken up a wrong idea, fancying it. was a mother and 
daughter, a. son and son’s wife, who all lived. together ; 
but when it appeared that, the Mr. Martin who bore a 
part in the narrative, and was always mentioned with 
approbation for his great good-nature in doing something 
or other, was a single man—that there was no young Mrs. 
Martin, no wife in the case-—-she did suspect danger to 
her poor little friend from all this hospitality and kind- 
ness, and that, if she were not taken care of, she might 
be required to sink herself for ever. 

With this inspiriting notion, her questions increased 
in number and meaning; and she particularly lec 
Harriet to talk more of Mr. Martin, and there was evi 
dently no dislike to it. Harriet was very ready to speak 
of the share he had had in their moonlight walks anc 
merry evening games, and dwelt a good deal upon. hi 
being so very good-humoured and obliging. “He hac 


flock; and while she was with them he had been. bi 


believed everybody spoke well of him. His mother an 
sisters were very fond of him. Mrs. Martin had told h 
one day (and there was a blush as she said it) that it wa 
impossible for anybody to be a better son ; and theré 
fore she was sure whenever he married he would mak 
a good husband. Not that she wanted him .to. marr) 
She was in no hurry at.all.” 
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“Well done, Mrs. Martin!” thought Emma. ‘“‘ You 
sow what you are about.” 

“ And when she had come away, Mrs. Martin was so 
ery kind as to send Mrs. Goddard a’ beautiful goose— 
he finest goose Mrs. Goddard had ever seen. Mrs. God- 
lard had dressed it on a Sunday, and asked. all the three 
eachers—Miss Nash, and Miss Prince, and Miss Richard- 
on—to sup with her.”’ 

‘Mr. Martin, I suppose, is not a man of information 
eyond the line of his own business... He does not read ? ”’ 

“Oh yes !—that is, no—I do not know; but I believe 
e has read a good deal, but not what you would think 
nything of. He reads the ‘ Agricultural Reports,’ and 
»yme Other books that lie in one of the window seats; 
ut he reads all them to himself. .But sometimes of 
n evening, before we went to cards, he would read 
ymething aloud out of the ‘Elegant Extracts,’ very 
atertaining. And I know he has’ read the ‘ Vicar of 
Jakefield.’ . He never read the ‘ Romance of the Forest,’ 
or the ‘Children of the Abbey.’ He had never heard 
| such books before I mentioned them, but he is deter- 
‘ined to get them now as soon as ever he can.”’ 

The next question was,— 

“What sort of looking man is Mr. Martin?” . 
“Oh! not handsome—not at all handsome. I thought 
™ very plain at first, but 1 do not think him so plain 
ow. One does not, you know, after a time. But did 
du never see him? He is in Highbury every now and 
ten, and he is sure to ride through every week in his way 
' Kingston. He has passed you very often.” 

'“ That may be, and I may have seen him fifty times, 
ft without having any idea of his name. A young 
mer, whether on horseback or on foot, is the very last 
‘tt of person to raise my curiosity. The yeomanry are 
ecisely the order of people with whom I feel I can have 
thing to do. A degree or two lower, and a creditable 
pearance might interest me; I might hope to be useful 
their families in some way or other. But a farmer 
n need none of my help, and is therefore, in one sense, 
‘much above my notice as in every other he is below it.” 
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“To be sure. Oh yes, it is not likely you should ever 
have observed him; but he knows you very well, indeed . 
—J mean by sight.” : 4 i : 

“T have no doubt of his being a very respectable young | 
man. 1 know, indeed, that he is so ; and, as such, wish 
him well. What do you imagine his age to be? Bi i, 

“He was four-and-twenty the 8th of last’ June, and, 
my birthday is the 23rd—just a fortnight and a day’s 
difference, which is very odd.” uy 

“ Only four-and-twenty. That is too young to settle.. 
His mother is perfectly right not to be in a hurry. They, 
seem very comfortable as they are; and if she were to 
take any pains to marry him, she would probably repent 
it. Six years hence, if he could meet with a good sort 
of young woman in the same rank as his own, with a 
little money, it might be very desirable.”’ eh 4 

‘Six years hence! Dear Miss Woodhouse, ‘he would 
be thirty years old.” | 

“Well, and that is as early as most men can afford 
to marry, who are not born to an independence. Mr, 
Martin, I imagine, has his fortune entirely to make— 
cannot be at all beforehand with the world. Whatevet 
money he might come into when his father died, what 
ever his share of the family property, it is, I dare say, al! 
afloat, all employed in his stock, and so forth; and though 
with ‘diligence and good luck, he may be rich in’ time, i 
is next to impossible that he should have realized al 
thing yet.” ; 

“To be sure, so it is, But they live very comfort: 
ably. They have no indoors man—else they do no’ 
want for anything; and Mrs. Martin talks of taking ¢ 


with his wife; for though his) sisters, from a superio 
education, are not to be altogether objected to, it doe 
not follow that he might marry anybody at all fit fo 
you to notice. The misfortune of your birth ought t 
make you particularly careful as to your associatet 
There can be no doubt of your being a gentleman’ 
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daughter, and you must support your :claim to that 
station by everything within your own power, or there 
will be plenty of people who would take pleasure in 
degrading you.” 

“Yes, to be sure, I suppose there are. But while I 
visit at Hartfield, and you are so kind to me, Miss Wood- 
louse, I am not afraid of what anybody can do.” 

“You understand the force of influence pretty well, 
darriet, but | would have you so firmly established in 
rood society as to be independent even of Hartfield and 
“iiss Woodhouse. I want to see you permanently well 
vonnected, and to that end it will be advisable to have 
is few odd acquaintance as may be; and therefore 
say, that if you should still be in this country when 
Mr. Martin marries, I wish you may not be drawn in; by 
your intimacy with the sisters, to be acquainted with 
he wife, who will probably be some mere farmer’s 
laughter, without education.” 

“To be sure. Yes. Not that I think Mr. Martin 
yould ever marry anybody but what had had some 
ducation, and been very well brought up: However, 
do not mean to set up my opinion against. yours ; 
nd I am sure I shall not wish for the acquaintance of 
is wife. I shall always havea great regard for the Miss 
fartins, especially Ehzabeth, and should be very sorry 

0 give them up, for they are quite as well educated as 
ne. But if he marries a very ignorant, vulgar woman, 
ertainly I had better not visit her, if I can help it.” 
Emma watched her through the fluctuations of this 
peech, and saw no alarming symptoms of love. The 
‘oung man had been the first admirer, but she trusted 
here was no other hold, and that there would be no- 
‘srious difficulty on Harriet’s side to oppose any friendly 
rrangement of her own. 

They met Mr. Martin the very next day, as they were 
ralking on the Donwell road. He was on foot, and after 
voking very respectfully at her, looked with most un- 
signed satisfaction at her companion... Emma was not 
ory to have such an opportunity of survey ; and walk- 
ig a few yards forward, while they. talked together, 
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soon made her quick eye sufficiently acquainted with 
Mr. Robert Martin: His appearance was very neat, 
and he looked like a sensible young man, but his person 
had no other advantage; and when he came to be con- 
trasted with gentlemen, she thought he must lose all the 
ground he had gained in Harriet’s inclination. Harriet 
was not insensible of manner; she had voluntarily 
noticed her father’s gentleness with admiration as well 
as wonder. Mr. Martin looked as if he did not. know 
what manner was. : 

They remained but a few minutes together, as Miss 
Woodhouse must not be kept waiting; and Harriet 
then came running to her with a smiling face, and in a 
flutter of spirits, which Miss Woodhouse hoped very 
soon to compose. : 

“Only think of our happening to meet him! How 
very odd! It was quite a chance, he said, that! he had 
not gone round by Randalls. | He did not think we ever 
walked this road. He thought we walked towards 
Randalls most days. He has not been able to get the 
‘Romance of the Forest’ yet. He was so busy the last 
time he was at Kingston that he quite forgot it, but he 
goes again to-morrow. So very odd we should happen 
to meet! Well, Miss Woodhouse, is he like what you 
expected? What do you think of him? De you think 
him so very plain ?”’ | 

‘“He is very plain, undoubtedly—remarkably plain 
but that is nothing compared with his entire want 0 
gentility. I had no right to expect much, and I did no 
expect much; but I had no idea that he could be st 
very clownish, so totally without air. I had imaginec 
‘him, I confess, a degree or two nearer gentility.” 

“To be sure,” said Harriet, in a mortified voice, ‘ h 
is not so genteel as real gentlemen.” 

‘““T think, Harriet, since your acquaintance with us 
you have been repeatedly in the company of some sucl 
very real gentlemen that you must yourself be. strucl 
with the difference in Mr. Martin. At Hartfield yor 
have had very good specimens of well-educated, well 
bred men: I should be surprised if, after seeing them 
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you could be in company with Mr. Martin again without 
perceiving him to be a very inferior creature, and rather 
wondering at yourself for having ever thought him at 
all agreeable before. Do not you begin to feel that now ? 
Were not you struck ? I am sure you must have been 
struck by his awkward look and abrupt manner, and 
the uncouthness of a voice which I heard to be wholly 
unmodulated as I stood here.” 

‘‘Certainly he is not like Mr. Knightley. He has not 
such a fine air and way of walking as Mr. Knightley. . I 
see the difference plain enough. But Mr. Knightley is 
30 very fine a man!” 

‘““Mr. Knightley’s air is so remarkably good that it is 
not fair to compare Mr. Martin with him... You might 
not see one in a hundred with gentleman so plainly written 
as in Mr. Knightley. But he is not the only gentleman 
you have been lately used to. What say you to Mr. 
Weston and Mr. Elton? Compare Mr. Martin with 
either of them. Compare their manner of carrying 
‘themselves, of walking, of speaking, of being silent. 
‘You must see the difference.” 
| “Oh yes, there is a great difference. But Mr. Weston 
is almost an old man. Mr. Weston must be between 
forty and fifty.” 

‘“Which makes his good manners the more valuable. 
The older a person grows, Harriet, the more important 
it\is that their manners should not be bad—the more 
glaring and disgusting any loudness, or coarseness, or 
awkwardness becomes. What is passable in youth is 
detestable in later age. Mr. Martin is now awkward and 
abrupt: what will he be at Mr. Weston’s time of life ?”’ 

“There is no saying, indeed,” replied Harriet, rather 
solemnly. 

‘But there may be pretty good guessing. He will be 
2 completely gross, vulgar farmer, totally inattentive 
to appearances, and thinking of nothing but profit and 
“Oss.” 

“ Will he, indeed ? That will be very bad.” 
“ How much his business engrosses him already is very 
dlain from the circumstance of his forgetting to inquire 
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for the book you recommended: He was a great deal 
too full of the market to think of anything else, which 
is just as it should be for a thriving man. What has he 
to do with books? And I have no doubt that he will 
thrive,’and bea very rich man in time; and his being 
illiterate and coarse need not disturb us.” 

‘“T wonder he did not remember the book,” was all 
Harriet’s answer, and spoken with a degree of grave dis- 
pleasure which Emma thought might be safely left to 
itself. She therefore said no more for some time: Her 
next beginning was,— | | 

‘In one respect, perhaps, Mr. Elton’s manners are 
superior to Mr. Knightley’s or Mr. Weston’s. They have 
more gentleness. They might be more safely held up 
as a pattern. There is an openness, a quickness, almost 
a bluntness in Mr. Weston, which everybody likes in 
him, because there is so much good-humour with it; 
but that would not do to be copied. Neither would 
Mr. Knightley’s downright, decided, commanding sort 
of manner, though it suits him very well: his figure, 
and look, and situation in life seem to allow it; but if 
any young man were to set about copying him, he would 
not be sufferable. On the contrary, I think a te 
man might be very safely recommended to take Mr. 
Elton as a’model. Mr. Elton is good-humoured, cheerful. 
obliging, and gentle. He seems to me to be grown par: 
ticularly gentle of late. I do not know whether he has 
any design of ingratiating himself with either of us’ 
Harriet; by additional softness, but it strikes me that 
his manners are’ softer than they used to be. If he 
means anything, it must’ be to please you. Did not ] 
tell you what he said of you the other day ?”’ 

She then repeated some warm personal praise whicl 
she had drawn from Mr. Elton, and now did: full justice 
to: and Harriet blushed and smiled, and said she ha 
always thought Mr. Elton very agreeable. 

Mr. Elton was the very person fixed on by Emma fo 
driving the young farmer out of Harriet’s head. Sh 
thought it would bé an excellent match, and only tor 
palpably desirable, natural, and probable for her to hav 
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much merit in planning it. She feared it was what every- 
body else must think of and predict. It was not likely, 
however, that anybody, should; have equalled her in the 
date of the plan;-as,it had entered, her brain during the 
very first evening of Harriet’s coming to Hartfield... The 
onger she considered it, the greater was her sense of its 
*xpediency., Mr. Elton’s) situation’ was most.suitable— 
yuite the gentleman himself, and) without..low.connec- 
ions; at the same time, not of any, family that could 
airly object to the: doubtful, birth of Harriet. .He had 
comfortable home for her, and; Emma imagined, a very 
ufficient income ; for though the, vicarage of Highbury 
vas not large, he. was known,to have.some independent 
sroperty ; ‘and she thought, very-highly of him as a good- 
‘umoured, well-meaning, respectable young man, without 
ny deficiency of useful understanding or knowledge of 
he world. | ) 
She had already) satisfied. herself, that ‘he thought 
farriet a. beautiful. girl, which she. trusted, with such 
sequent, meetings at Hartfield, was, foundation enough 
n his side; and on Harriet’s there could be little doubt 
aat the idea of being preferred ‘by him would haye all 
je,usual weight and efficacy... And he was really ‘ai very 
leasing -young man—a young man} whom any woman. 
ot fastidious, might like. He was reckoned very hand- 
ome, his person much admired in general, though not 
y her, there being. a, want ofielegance of feature which 
ae could not dispense with; {but the girl, who could be 
vatified by a Robert Martin’s riding about the country 
get walnuts for her might very-well be conquered.by 
rt. Elton’s admiration. | i 


CHAPTER V. 


I Do not know what your opinion may be, Mrs. Weston,” 
idoMr. Knightley,  “‘ of this' great, intimacy. between 
mma and Harriet Smith, but I think it is a. bad thing.” 
A bad: thing! .. Do you, really think it\a bad. thing ? 
‘hy so ?.”’ pl 
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“J think they will neither of them do the other any 
good.” , net A 
‘Vou surprise me. Emma must do Harriet good ; 
and by supplying her with a new ‘object of interest, 
Harriet may be said to do Emma good. I have been 
seeing their intimacy with the greatest pleasure. How 
very differently we feel! Not think they will do each 
other any good! This will certainly be the beginning 
of one of our quarrels about’ Emma, Mr. Knightley.” 

“ Perhaps you think I am come on’ purpose to quarrel 
with you, knowing Weston to be out, and that you must 
still fight your own battle.” | ie 

“Mr. Weston would undoubtedly support me, if he 
were here, for he thinks exactly'as I do on‘ the’subject 
We were speaking of it only yesterday, and agreein} 
how: fortunate it was’ for Emma that there should b 


Knightley, I shall not allow you to be a fair judge in thi 
case. You are'so much used to live alone that you d 
not Know the value of a companion; and” perhaps n 
man can be a good judge of the comfort a woman fee 
in the society of one of her own sex, after being used + 
‘tall her life. I can imagine your objection to Harrit 
Smith. She is’ not “the superior young woman whic 
Emma’s friend ought to be. But, on the other. han: 
as Emma wants to’see her better informed; it will be < 
‘nducement to her to read more herself.» They will rez 
together. She means it, I know.” b Joneblygo of 
/— % mma has been meaning to read more ever _ 

she was twelve years old. I have seen a great mal) 
lists of her drawing up at various times of “books thi 
she meant to read regularly through; and very go 
lists they were, very well chosen, and very neat 
arranged—sometimes alphabetically, and sometimes — 
some other rule. The list she drew up when only for 
teen—I remember thinking it did her judgment so mu 
credit ‘that I preserved’ it some time ; and I dare 
she may have made out a very good list now: Bu 
have done with expecting any course of steady read: 
from Emma. She will never submit to anything ? 
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juiring industry and patience, and a subjection of the 
ancy to the understanding. Where: Miss Taylor failed 
o stimulate, Imay safely affirm that Harriet Smith wil! 
lo nothing. You never could persuade her 'to read half 
0 much as you wished. You know you could not.” 

“I dare say,” replied Mrs. Weston, ‘smiling, “that | 
hought so then ; but since we have parted, I can never 
emember Emma’s omitting to'do anything I wished.” 

‘‘ There is hardly any desiring to refresh such a memory 
s that,’ said Mr. Knightley feelingly ; and for a moment 
r two he had done. “But I,” he soon added, ‘ who 
ave had no such charm thrown over my senses, must 
till see, hear, and remember. .Emmazis spoiled by being 
ne cleverest of her family. At ten years old she had 
ne misfortune of being able to answer questions which 
uzzled her sister at seventeen. \ She was always: quick 
nd assured; Isabella slow and diffident: And ever 
nce: she was twelve, Emma has been mistress of the 
ouse and of you all. In her mother she lost the only 
erson able to cope with her. She inherits her mother’s 
ilents, and must have been under subjection to her.” 
“T should have been sorry, Mr. Knightley, to be de- 
endent» on your recommendation, had I: quitted Mr. 
Joodhouse’s ‘family and wanted another situation, I 
9 not think you would have spoken’ a good word) for 
le to anybody. .I am sure:you always thought me un- 
t for the office I held.’’ 

“Yes,” said he, smiling.‘ You are better placed 
sre—very fit for a wife, but not at all for a governess. 
ut you were preparing yourself to be an excellent wife 
I the time you were at Hartfield. You might not give 
mmasuch a complete education as your powers would 
em to promise; but you»were receiving a very good 
lucation from her, on the’ very: material matrimonial 
unt of submitting your own will, and doing as you 
are bid; and if Weston had asked me to recommend 
m a wife, I should certainly have named Miss Taylor.” 
“ Thank you. | There will be very little merit in making 
300d wife to such a man as Mr. Weston.” 

“ Why, to own the truth, I am afraid you are rather 
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thrown away, and that, with every disposition: to: bear, 
there will be nothing to be borne. We will mot despair, 
however. Weston may grow cross from the wanton 
ness of.comfort, of his son may»plague him.” cio" 09 

“T hope not that, It is not likely.: No, Mr. Knightley; 
do not foretell vexation fromithat-quarter.”s: o1sb | 

‘Not I, indeed. I only name possibilities. o-I)do:mot 
pretend to Emma’s:genius for foretelling and iguessing: 
I hope,: with ali my heart, the: young man may be a 
Weston in merit, anda Churchill in fortune. | But Harriet 
Smith—I have-not half done about Harriet Smith. 1 
think her the very worst sort) of:companion that: Emma 
could possibly have. She knows nothing ‘herself;, and 
looks» upon» Emma as knowing: everything.» She’ ois a 
flatterer in all ‘her ways, and so much the-worse !because; 
undesigned. »Her ignorance’ is) hourly) flattery... How) 
cansEmma imagine she has anythingto learn’ herself, 
while Harriet is presenting sucha delightful:inferiority: ? 
And as for Harriet, I will venture to'say that she:cannot 
gain by the acquaintance. Hartfield» will only put her 
out of conceit ‘with:all the other places: she belongs to, 
She will grow just refined enough) to be: uncomfortable 
with those among ‘whom  birth:and> circumstances have 
placed) her home. I am much «mistaken > if: Emma's 
doctrines give: any:strength of mind, or tend: at/all te 
make a girl adapt herself rationally to the varieties <of 
her situation in life. They only giveia little polish.” ©) 

“ T either depend more upon Emma’s good: sense ‘thar| 
you do; or am? more: anxious for her present; comfort: 
for 1 cannot» lament the acquaintance; |How: well she 
looked last night!’? | | ‘ | oomis odd 

‘Qh; you would rather talk» of her: person» than ‘her 
mind, would you?» Very well;, lishall not attempt: t 
deny) Emima’s| .beingspretty:’’od? 00, 1ed mom dion soumy 

‘“Prettyi!. Say: beautiful; rather. »:Canyou imaginy 
anything nearer perfect beauty than Emma altogethe 
face candaifigure?ch aved yiarsiso-bluoded joliw:s omy 

‘T. do not: know what I-could imagine, but: Ii :confes’ 
that I have seldom»séénia’ face or figures more pleasin) 
to me than hers.) But liam a partial old friend.” \ 
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~ Such an eye !—the true hazel eye—and so brilliant ! 
regular features, open countenance, ‘with a complexion ; _ 
—oh, what a bloom of full/health, and such a pretty — 
height and 'size—such a firm and upright figure! There 
Ss health, not merely in her bloom, but in her air, her 
lead, her glance. One hears sometimes of a child being 
the picture of health:’ now Emma always gives me 
he idea of being the:complete picture’of grown-up health. 
she is loveliness itself, Mr. Knightley, is not she ? ” 

“T-have not a fault to find with her person,” he re- 
lied. “TI think her all you describe. I love'to look at 
ler ; and I will add this praise, that I: do not think her 
ersonally vain. Considering how very handsome’ she 
3, She appearsto be littlé occupied with it; her vanity 
les’another way. Mrs. Weston, Iam not to be talked 
ut of ‘my dislike of her intimacy with Harriet Smith, or 
ay dread of its doing them both harm.” 
“And I, Mr. Knightley,:am equally stout in my ‘con- 
dence of its not doing them any harm. © With all! dear 
mma’s little faults, she is an excellent creature. | Where 
hall ‘we'seeoa better daughter ora kindér sister or a L- 
‘uer friend ?. No, no; ‘she has-qualities which may be 
usted ;° she will never lead any one really wrong’; \ she 
illmake no! Jastine’ blunder, “Where:Emma errs once. 
leis in the right'a hundred timés,” | 
™ Very well: I will-not plague you any more.» Emma 
tall bean angel, and I will keep my spleen to myself 
lle Christmas. brings’ John ‘and: Isabella; John doves 
mma with a reasonable and therefore not a blind laffec- 
on, and Isabella always thinks as he does, except when 
2 is ‘not’ quite frightened enough about the children. 
am sure of having their opinions with me.” >| |.» 

“T know’ that yow ‘all love°her really too well’ to: be 
Wust or unkind; but excuse me, Mr. Knightley, ‘if I 
ke the liberty (I consider myself, you know, as having 
mewhat of the privilege of speech that!Emma’s mother 
ight have had)—the liberty of hinting that I:do» not 
ink any’ possible good ‘can arise'from Harriét Smith’s 
timacy being made a mattér of much discussion among 
na." “Pray excusé’me > but supposing ‘any ‘little ‘incon- 
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venience may be apprehended from the intimacy, it 
cannot be expected that Emma, accountable to nobody 
but her father, who perfectly approves the acquaintance, 
should put an end to it, so long as it is a source: of’ pleas- 
ure to herself. It has been'so many years my provinee 
to give advice, that you cannot be surprised, Mr. Knight: 
ley, at this little remains of office.” Di 
“Not at all,” cried he; “I am much obliged to yor 
for it. It is very good advice, and it shall have a bette 
fate than your advice has often found, for it shall be 
attended to.” Ho EJ ibeild 
“ Mrs. John Knightley is easily alarmed, and might b 
made unhappy about her sister.” — iawizlieroetsG 
“ Be satisfied,” said he; ‘‘ 1 will not raise-any. outcry 
I will keep my ill-humour to myself. I, haveoasver 
sincere interest in‘/ Emma. ‘Isabella does not seem mor 
my sister, has neveriexcited a greater interest—perhap 
hardly so great. \There is an anxiety, a curiosity, 1 
what one feels for Emma. 1, wonder what will becom 
of her.” | | | lalvet 
‘“Sq do I,” said Mrs. Weston gently,“ very much,’ 
‘She always declares she will never marry, which, :¢ 
course, Means just nothing at-all. But I have no ide 
that she has yet ever seen a man she cared for. It woul 
not be a bad thing for her to be very.much in love wit 
a proper object. : I should like to see Emma in love, an 
sn some doubt of areturn ; it would do her good. Bi 
there is nobody hereabouts to! attach her, and. she) gos 
so seldom from home.’’ : id anmens ‘gf 
“There does, indeed, seem) as; little to tempt, her 4 
break’ her resolution at present,’? said Mrs., Weston, “ 4 
can well be ;’ and! while she is so: happy at Hartfield; 
cannot wish her to be forming! any, attachment whic 
would be creating ‘such difficulties, on poor Mr. Woo! 
house’s account. 1, do. not recommend: matrimony | 
present to Emma, though I mean no slight to the, stat 
I assure you.’’ | (bed 9v + fae 
Part of her meaning was to| conceal some favourl 
thoughts of her own, and -Mr.. Weston’s, on} the subje 
as much as possible. There were wishes. at.-Randa 
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respecting Emma’s destiny, but it was not desirable to 
have them suspected; and the quiet transition which 
Mr. Knightley soon afterwards made to‘ What. does 
Weston think ‘of the’ weather ?—-shall we have rain ?” 
convinced her that he had nothing more ‘to say or 
surmise about Hartfield. 


| 
CHAPTER VI. 


‘MMA could not feel'a doubt of having given Harriet’s 
ancy a proper direction, and raised the gratitude of 
ler young vanity toa very good purpose; for she found 
ter decidedly more ‘sensible than before of Mr. Elton’s 
yeing a remarkably handsome man, with most agreeable 
anners ;‘ and as she had no hesitation in following u 
hhe assurance of his admiration by agreeable hints, she 
vas soon pretty confident of creating as much liking on 
darriet’s side as there could be any occasion for. She 
jas quite convinced ‘of Mr. :Elton’s being in the fairest 
vay of falling in love, if not in love already. She had 
/0 scruple with regard to'him: He talked of Harriet, 
nd praised her so warmly that she could: not suppose 
hything wanting which a little time would not add. 
lis perception of the striking improvement of Harriet’s 
lanner, Since her introduction at Hartfield, was not one 
{the least agreeable proofs of his growing attachment. 
__ You have given Miss Smith all that she required,” 
ud he: “you have made her graceful and easy. She 
‘as a beautiful creature when’ she’ came to you ; but 
| My opinion the attractions yow have added’ are in: 
nitely superior to what she’ received from nature.” 
“Tam glad you think I have been useful to her > but 
arriet: only wanted drawing out, and receiving a few, 
ery few, hints... She had all'the natural grace of sweet: 
*ss of temper and artlessness in ‘herself. I have done 
reslittlettw iud.: ni tboow 

“If it were admissible: to: contradict’ a lady: ” ‘said 
JTant Mr. Elton. DY | | | 
I have; perhaps, given her a little more decision of 
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character—have taught her to think on points -which 
had not fallen in her way before,’ . betoeqatie. n1edt. ov! 

“Exactly so; that, is) what principally,' strikes me. 
So much superadded decision’ of character !) Skilful has 
been the hand.”’ r bg rad | bsocivnes 

“Great has been the pleasure, J am sure. « L-never 
met with a disposition more truly amiable.” 

“T have no doubt of it.” And it was spoken with a 
sort of sighing animation which had a vast deal of the 
lover. She was not less pleased, another day, with the 
manner in: which he seconded) a sudden wish, of, hers 
to have Harriet’s picture. itge1 qoid +8) yous! 

“ Did! you ever have your likeness taken, Harriet ?.” 
said-she ; “‘ did you ever sit for. your picturelAsbinsb: 198 

Harriet was on the. point: of) leaving the,,room, anc 
only stopped to say, with a very interesting nazvelé,—- 

«? Oh dear, no—snever.’)0)) 9110 oc TUee SOM 

No:sooner:wasshe out of sight than Emma-exclaimed,— 

“What an-exquisite possession a good picture: of he 
would be! «J would: give any’ money for;it, L,almos 
long to attempt: hen likeness myself, | You: do| not knoy 
it, | dare'say; but, two or three years ago, Thad.a grea 
passion for taking likenesses, and attempted several ¢ 
my friends, and was thought to have a tolerable: eye 1 
general; but from one cause OF another, 1 gave. 1t-U 
in disgust. But, really, 1 could: almost» venture; 
Harriet would: sit; to, me. . It would: be such: a delig! 
to have her picture!) © ‘M.movig ovied HO | 

“ Let»me’ entreat) you,’ cried: Mr. Elton—“ its wou, 
indeed: be a’ delight—let me, entreat you, Miss Woo: 
house, to» exercise So charming» a otalent: in: favour | 
your friend. I: know what» your drawings are. / He 
could you suppose me ignorant ? Is not this, room 11! 
in specimens of your Jandscapes: and flowers ?> and: b 

not Mrs: -Weston some inimitable figure-pieces/ in , 1 
drawing-room at Randalls’? Yosoltis bas weqmeh do. 24a 

Yes, good man, thought Emma; _but what) has: 
that to-do with: taking ‘likenesses ? You know:nothi 
of drawing. Don’t pretend to be invraptures ab¢ 
mine.» Keep:your raptures. for Harriet’s»facey sf W! 
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f you give me such kind encouragement, Mr. Elton, I 
jelieve I shall try what I can do. Harriet’s features 
ire very delicate, which makes‘a likeness difficult ; and 
yet ‘there is a peculiarity in the shape of the eye and 
he lines about the mouth which one ought to catch.” 

‘ Exactly so—the shape of the eye’and the lines about 
he mouth. I have not a doubt ‘of your! success. Pray, 
ray attempt it. As you will do it, it will indeed, to use 
7our own words,’ be an exquisite possession.”’ 

“ But I am afraid, Mr. Elton, Harriet will not like to 
it—she thinks so little of her own beauty. Did not you 
ibserve her manner of answering me? How completely 
t meant, ‘ Why should my picture be drawn ?’ ”’ 

““ Oh yes, I observed it, I assure you. It was not lost 
nm me. But still I cannot imagine she would not be 
versuaded.” f(t 

‘Harriet was soon ‘back’ again, and the proposal almost 
mmediately made ; and she had no scruples which could 
tand many minutes against the earnest pressing of both 
he others. Emma’ wished to go to work directly, and 
herefore produced the portfolio containing her various 
ttempts at portraits, for not one of them had ever been 
mished, that they might’ decide together on the ‘best 
ize for Harriet. Her many beginnings were displayed. 
Miniatures, half-lengths, whole-lengths, pencil, crayon, 
nd water-colours had been all tried in turn. She had 
Iways wanted’ to do everything, and had made: more 
‘rogress both in drawing’and music than many might 
ave done with so little labour as she would ever sub- 


tyle; but steadiness had always been wanting; and 
1 nothing had she approached the’ degree of excellence 
mhich she would have been glad to command, and ought 
‘ot to have failed of.’ She was not much deceived as 
'’y her own skill, either as an artist or a musician ; but 
he was not unwilling to have others. deceived, or sorry 
3 know her reputation for accomplishment often higher 
nan it deserved. BSH | | 

“There was merit'in every drawing—in the least fin- 
hed perhaps the most. Her style’ was spirited ; but 
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tit to. She played and sang, and drew in almost every 
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had thére;been-much.less,,orthad there been ten 10> 
more; the delight and:admiration, of her twojcompan 
would have’ been the same...) They, were both in ecs!asies 
A: Jikeness! pleases everybody ;; and, Miss, Wooc)souse: 
performances ‘must be capitak djgon: edt tuods 2 | 

M9No. great) variety, of )faces, for ayou,’). said, mina 
‘“‘Thad> only» my»own } family, to, study ; from. Then 
is my father—tanother of my father; but,the; “ca © 
sitting for his»picture,»made him, so,nervous that, I, coulc 
only’ take; him by: stealth, ;| neither, of them wvery; like 
therefore: ‘ Mrs;', Weston again, and)! again, ;and, again 
you: see: Dear Mrs. Weston--~always my, kindest. fren¢ 
on every occasion. » She would,sit, whenever asked her 
There sissmy/| sister; . ands really, quite) her..own, ttl 
elegant figure, andthe face} not -unhike;,, I, should. hay, 
made a good likeness of her, if she would;,haye.sa 
longér ;) butoshe,was.in such,a,hurry,.to haye,; me drax 
her four children. that she would, not.;be, quiet..;;, Ther 
heré come all: my. attempts sat three, of, those, foun, cht 
dren 1 itheré they are—Henry; and, John, and Bella, fror 
oneiend: of the sheet-to the other;;and.any.one-of ther 
might do !for any; one. of the irest.;;,She, was So eag 
to have them: drawn’ that Icould not refuse ;, but, ther 
isono making children of three,or four years; old stan 
still, you! know ;- nor.can. it,,be: very, jeasy, to..take; an, 
likeness. of them; beyond'|the, air and complexion, unles 
they arescoarser featured than,any,of mamma:s, childre 
everswere;: Here isi my, sketch, ef, the fourth, who We 
a baby.» took him as he was sleeping on:.the sofa,..an! 
iteiss as strong a likeness of -his, cockade, as, you wou 
wish torsee.» He had. nestled, down, his head, most..coll 
veniéntly ; that’s very like. 1,am rather proud of litt! 
Georgé. >The corner oof! the sofa .is,,veny,,good. The 
herevis my last ’’+-unclosing,a-pretty sketch, of a gent) 
man ‘in small:size; whole Jength—‘ my, last.and my, be’ 
=smy ibrother; »Mr.:John Knightley,,;|(This, did. not,.waa 
much! of ‘being: finished; when, {I .put, it, away, in ape 
and vowed I would never take another likeness.;, £ cou, 
not help being provoked; .for,after, all, my, pains,;ar 
when |I) had: really,)made,ja very,,good ikeness jof 
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Mrs. Weston and: I were quite agreed: in: thinking! it, very 
ke), only too’ handsome, too’ flattering—but. that.,.was 
fault on the-right side: after all this;came poor dear 
sabella’s cold approbation of-—' Yespit was a-little like; 
ut, to ‘be sure, 1t: did: not:do him justice.’ We; had: had 
‘great deal of trouble: in persuading him: to/sit,at all. 
twas made ai great) favour :of,-and altogether’ it. was 
tore than I:could bear ;::and so: never; would, finish) it; 
) have it apologized’ over as) am:unfavourable likeness, 
) every morning: visitor in. Brunswick: Square ; and,,as 
‘said, I didi then forswear:ever) drawing anybody again. 
ut’ for Harriet’s; sake, or:rather’ for: my own,,and as 
jeré are no husbands and wives in the case at present; 
‘will break my: resolutiom now.” i): 
‘Mr. Elton seemed very properly struck and delighted 
y the -idea,»and was: repeating,::“‘)No; husbands .and 
ives in the scasev af present, indeed, as you | observe; 
xactly so—no! husbands) and. wives,’? with:.so. interest- 
'g a'consciousness that Emma began: to consider whether 
ie had not: better leave them: together at,once, . But.as. 
veowanted a be Lowe the declaration must -waitia 
‘tle longer... 
‘She had soon Finckel on: the: size aa sort of portrait. 
‘was to be a whole-length in) water-colours, like Mr. 
vhn Knightley’s, and wasidestined; if, she could please 
erself, to hold.a!-very) honourable station over; the 
antelpiece. 
The*sitting began; ° and Harriet, smiling and blush- 
ig, and afraid) of not keeping her attitude. and coun- 
mance, presented .a» very) sweet. mixture, of; youthful 
pression to the steady eyes of>the artist../ But, there 
asno doing: anything; with: Mr. Elton fidgeting behind 
T, and watching every touchi- She»gave him: credit 
rstationing» himself where he! might/\gaze’ and|gaze 
ain without offence,’ but» was ‘really obliged, to put an 
deto it, and request: him» to’ place: himself» elsewhere. 
oe occurred tovher:to employ-him:in reading. : 
‘If he would -besdgood*as to read: to them, it would 
a kindness indeed»: It would amuse away the difficulties 
her part,.and lessen! the irksomeness of: Miss; Smith’s.”’ 
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Mr! Elton’ was'only too happy: > Harriet listened, and 
Emma’ drew in peace. She must allow him to»be still 
frequently ‘coming to look; anything less: would cer- 
tainly have been too’little- in a lover; and he was ready 
at ‘the ‘smallest. intermission ofthe: pencil; to jump up 
and see the progress, and be charmed. There was: no 
being displeased with such am encourager, for his admir- 
ation made him’ discern a likeness almost: before |it-was 
possible. She could not. respect» hisseye; but his. love 
and his complaisance were! unexceptionable. rI9vS: @ 

The sitting was altogether veryysatisfactory ; she was 
quite enough pleased with the first!day’s sketch to wish 
to goon. There was no want ofilikeness—she; had been 
fortunate in the attitude ;)and as she meant to ‘throw 
ina little improvement to the figure, to» give a little 
more ‘height,’and considerably: more elegance, ‘she had 
ereat confidence of its being in every way a pretty draw; 
ing at last, and of its filling its destined place with, credit 
to them both-avstanding memorial of the beauty -o; 
one, the skill of the other; and the friendship ofboth, 
withas many ‘other agreeable associations as Mr:Elton's 
very promising attachment was likely to add..sognol olt3 

Harriet was'to sit again the next'day ; sand Mr. Elton 
just as he ought, entreated for the permission of attend 
ing and reading to them again.ov" )0. ideal cade 

“ By all means. ©We shall: be/most:happy to) conside} 
you as one of the party.” : 3 
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The same civilities and courtesies;;the same: succes: 
and satisfaction, took place on the) morrow, and accom 
panied the whole’ progress. of the. picture, which: wa 
rapid and happy. Everybody who saw it was pleased 
but Mr. Elton was in! continual raptures, and defender 
it'througheveryscriticismiiovo! yisve giidoiew {bos 1% 
“Miss » Woodhouse’ has given her «friend the: onl 
beauty she wanted,” observed Mrs. Weston to him 
notin the least’ suspecting: ithat-she was  addressin; 
a lover. ‘‘ The expression of the eye’ is most correct 
butoMiss Smith has»not those eyebrows and eyelashes 
It is the fault of her face that she has them not.” © > 
““Do you think so?” replied hes*" I cannot agre 
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with you. It appears to me'a most perfect resemblance 
in every feature. J never saw such a likeness in ‘my 
life. We must’ allow for the effect of shade, you know.” 
“©Vou have’ made her «too: tall, Emma,’’.said) Mr. 
Knightley. | | Ys 
‘“>Emma''knew that she had; but would not own» it ; 
and Mr. Elton warmly added,— 
“Oh no}; certainly not 'too tall—not in the least too 
tall. Consider’ she is* sitting down, which ‘naturally 
sresents a different—which, in‘short, gives exactly the 
‘dea ; and the proportions must be preserved, you know. 
Proportions, foreshortening—oh no; it gives one ex- 
actly the idea of such a:height as’ Miss Smith’s—exactly 
so, indeed.”’ 
“Tt is very pretty,’ said Mr. Woodhouse. “ So prettily 
lone! ‘Just as your drawings always are, my dear. I 
lo not know anybody who draws so well as you do. 
fhe only thing I do not thoroughly like is that she 
seems to be sitting out of doors, with only a little shawl 
yver her shoulders ;° and it makes one think she must 
‘atch cold.” i ! 
*“But, my dear papa, it is supposed to’ be summer—a 
varm day in summer.’ Look at'the tree.” 
»* But it is never safe to sit out of doors, my dear.” 
“You, sir, may say anything,” cried Mr. Elton; “ but 
(must confess that I regard it as a most happy thought, 
he placing Miss Smith out of doors; and the tree is 
couched with such inimitable spirit! Any other situa- 
ion would have been much less in character. The nazveté 
f Miss Smith’s manners, and altogether—oh, it is most 
dmirable! I cannot keep, my. eyes from it. I never 
‘aw such a likeness.” 
~The next thing wanted was to get the picture framed ; 
ind here were a few difficulties. It must be done directly; 
t must be done in London; the order must go through 
he ‘hands ‘of some: intelligent person’ whose taste could | 
€ depended on; ‘and Isabella, the ‘usual doer. of all 
‘ommissions, must not be' applied to, because it was 
Jecember, and Mr: Woodhouse could not bear the idea 
‘ther Stirring out of her house in the fogs of December. 
| 
| 
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But no sooner was;the distress known to Mr. Elton than 
it:was removed. « His gallantry was \always on the, alert. 
“ Might he be trusted) with the commission?» What 4n+ 
finite’ pleasure should he have inexecutingit!,| He could 
ride to London at any time. It was impossible) tosay 
how:much he ‘should: be gratified -by, being, employed) on 
such an errand.” bobbe viettew cou iaM bog 
» He was itoo good—she could not endure the thought 
-Ushe would not give him: such a»troublesome office | for 
the world,” brought) on the desired, repetition. of -.en- 
treaties: and assurances, and»,a-very few:minutes settled 
the business. rintat roast “edoitoGorF 
Mr: Elton’ was to take the drawing to: London,; choose 
the frame, and give the directions; and Emma.-though 
she icould-so pack it as to/ensure jts ‘safety without muck 
incommoding him, while he seemed mostly. fearful of not 
béing incommoded:enough. ow yhodyas woos iB 
‘What-a precious deposit !’’) said he, with a, tender 
bigh|zasi he! receimedrittiy 2100b to tno! anit sie"ed? 6? err058 
‘ This-manis almost, too gallant to-be.in love,’ thoughi 
Emma. ‘I should say so, but that I suppose there;may 
bea hundred’ different; ways! of: being, in-love,,, Hes ’ar 
excellent young man, and will suit, Harriet exactly; -f 
will be an)‘ exactly so,’ as he saysihimself,, -But he doe: 
sigh ‘and, languish,» and study, for, compliments. rathei 
more than I could, endure as,a principal, -1,come in fo, 
a pretty good:share,asia second. ,/;But it is; his, gratitude 
on Harriet’s account,””; ‘ietinbecdsue dtr beroudl 
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CHAPTER’ : ae 
THE very day of Mr.-Elton’s,going to London produce: 
a, fresh occasion for Emma’s: services. towards her, friend 
Harriet had:been at Hartfield,.as.usual; soon, after break 
fast; and. after !a/time;had gone home to,return, again, t 
dinner, She returned, and, sooner,than,had,.been. talker 
of, and with an agitated, hurried;look,,.announcing some 
thine, extraordinary,to havei;happened which she, wa 
. +. ‘elleo'Half a: minute, brought.it. all out..,Sh 
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had heard, as soon“as’ she got back to: Mrs. Goddard's, 
that’ Mr. Martin -had'been'theré:anthour before, and. find- 
ing she was not: at home, not particularly expected, had 
left°a little’ patcel: for: her from«one ‘of his sisters, and 
gone away; “and on’ opening’ this’ parcel, she; had actu- 
ally’ found; besidei‘the two:songs which she, had» lent 
Elizabeth to*topy, a‘letter to herself; «and this; letter 
was from: him,’ from! Mr. Martin, and contained:ia direct 
proposal of marriage. ‘‘ Who could have thought. ite 
She’ was so’surprised ‘she :did not know what to do. //Yes, 
Juite a proposal of marriage; and ‘avery good letter — 
xt least, she thought ‘so: ‘And! he wrote’as if he réally 
coved her very much; but she didonot:know; and: so 
she was come as fast as she could to ask Miss-Wood- 
aouse what ‘she should do.’ >Emmay was half ashamed 
ot her friend for seeming SO pleased: and so: doubtful. 

“ Upon’ my word,” ‘she ‘cried,: “the: young man is 
Btermined not to lose anything for want) of asking: 
om will connect himself well:if he’ can.’ 

1 Will’ you°read ‘the letter ?,” »-cried» Harriet.“ Pray 
a: ‘I'd rather youowould.”’ 

'Emma' was not sorry ‘to be. pressed. She read, and 
was surprised. “Thestyle of the letter was) much above 
er expectation. There were not merely no grammatical 
‘trors, but ‘asa composition’ it would not have: disgraced 
Wo gentleman ; the? language, though plain, was strong 
ind’ unaffected, and the “sentiments :it -conveyed) very 
nuch to the credit of the writer. It was short,| but 
xXpressed | good sense,’ warm ‘attachment, liberality, pro- 
riety, even delicacy of feeling. She paused over, it; 
vhile Harriet’ stood ‘anxiously’ watching for her opinion, 
vith a‘ “ Well;*welly? andiswas at last: forced. to, add, 
MIs it-a' good letter, or ‘is it too:short:?”’ 

‘Yes, indeed, a:very good letter,” replied Emma, rather 
lowly—“so good. a letter, Harriet; that, everything 
onsidered;'\I think’ one ofvhis sisters:must have helped 
im. I can hardly imagine the ‘young man whom :] 
aw talking with you ‘the other day could express) him- 
elf so well if left quite to his own powers. And yet, jit 
; not the stylevofea woman ; no,'certainly,; itis too 
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strong and concise—not diffuse enough for a woman) 
No: doubt ‘he’ is a sensible: man; and, I, suppose,’ may) 
have a natural talent for—thinks; strongly and clearly; 
and when he takesa pen in hand, his.thoughts natu; 
rally find proper words. It isso with some men, Yess 
I understand the sort of mind.)} Vigorous, decided,) with: 
sentiments 'to:a: certain point,not coarse. A,better 
written letter; Harriet ’’—returning it—“‘ than) I had ex-, 
petted iMuodt sved 7 att foe | 
“Well,” said the still waiting ~Harriet—“ well, and— 
and what shall I do:? ”’ Ten , a ag 
‘What shalloyouw do!) In what respect ?. Do, you, 
mean with regard ‘to this letter)? edorrcet wa ever | 
66 Yes.” . | pair aa | fa 
‘“But what are’ you in doubt of'? You! must answer: 
it, of.course, and speedily.”")) oe sais bats 49 he 
‘Yes, But: what’ shall: I osay ? ) Dear, Miss,, Wood- 
house, do advise me.” The | see t ene | 
“Oh no, no; the letter had much better, be-all your 
own. You will express yourself -very properly, | am 
sure. There is no danger of your not. being intelligible, 
whichis “the first thing. Your meaning must. be un 
equivocal—no doubts or demurs ;'-and such expressions 
of gratitude and concern: for the»pain you are inflict- 
ing, as propriety requires, will | present themselves, un- 
bidden to your mind, :I am persuaded: You need not 
be prompted to write with the appearance of sorrow for 
his disappointment.” 90) 7 0 tiher, oft of dove 
“You think I:ought) to refuse him, | then ?-’»sai¢ 
Harriet, looking down. to «owoRroileb neve +S 
“ Ought to refuse him! My »dear) Harriet, what de 
you: mean? oAre you in any: doubt,,as) to that ? 
thought—but I beg your pardon; perhaps 1, have; ‘beer 
under'a mistake. I certainly have been misunderstand: 
ing you, if you feel in doubt as) to; the purport of you! 
answer. I had: imagined you’ were, consulting, me only 
as to the wording’ of it.”’ npyibreddnbsed hi 
Harriet was silent. With:a little reserve of manner 
Emma continued;— ©. Lod eo tof tidiow oe. Hit 
“You mean’to return a favourable answer, I collect.” 
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“No, I do not; that is, I do not mean—— What 
shall I do? What would you advise me to do? Pray, 
dear Miss Woodhouse, tell me what I ought to do.”’ 

_ “T shall not give you any advice, Harriet. I will 
have nothing to do with it. This Is a point which you 
must settle with your own feelings.” 

- “Thad no notion that he liked me so very much,” 
said Harriet, contemplating the letter. For a little while 
Emma persevered in her silence; but beginning to ap- 
prehend the bewitching flattery of that letter might be 
too powerful, she thought it best to say,— 

“I lay it down as a general rule, Harriet, that if a 
woman doubis as to whether she should accept a man 
or not, she certainly ought to refuse him. If she can 
hesitate as to ‘ Yes,’ she ought to say ‘No’ directly. 
[t is not a state to be safely entered into with doubtful — 
feelings, with half a heart. I thought it my duty, as a 
friend, and older than yourself, to say thus much to 
you. But do not imagine that I want to influence you.’ 

“Oh no, I am sure you are a great deal too kind 
£0 But if you would just advise me what I had best 
do. No, no; I do not mean that. As you say, one’s 
mind ought to be quite made up—one should not be 
lesitating ; it is a very serious thing. It will be safer 
© say ; No,’ perhaps. Do you think I had better say 
No’ ?’ 

‘“Not for the world,” said Emma, smiling graciously, 
“would I advise you either way. You must be the best 
udge of your own happiness. If you prefer Mr. Martin 
o every other person—if you think him the most agree- 
ible man you have ever been in company with—why 
hhould you hesitate ? You blush, Harriet. Does any- 
»ody else occur to you at this moment under such a 
lefinition ? Harriet, Harriet, do not deceive yourself ; 
io not be run away with by gratitude and compassion. 
At this moment whom are you thinking of ?” 

The symptoms were favourable. Instead of answer- 
ng, Harriet turned away confused, and stood thought- 
ully by the fire; and though the letter was still in 
‘er hand, it was now mechanically twisted about with- 
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out regard... Emma waited the result) with: impatience, 
but not without strong hopes. | At Jast, with: some hesi- 
tation, Harriet said,— Sayod My dor Wl asoby 

‘‘ Miss Woodhouse, as. you will, not. give|.me |your 
opinion, I must do aswell as; I can, by myself; .and 
I have now quite determined,,.and, really almost. made 
up my nund,,to, refuse Mr: Martin. Do-you, think I 
am right)? ”’ 7 anitslosednoo getteHebisa 

Perfectly, perfectly right, my. dearest, Harriet; you 
are doing just what you ought. . While, you were,at all 
in suspense, I kept. my feelings to, myself; but:now that 
you are so completely decided, I have,no, hesitation in 
approving. Dear Harriet, I give myself joy of this. It 
would have grieved-me to, lose your acquaintance, »which 
must have been the, consequence of your marrying: Mr, 
Martin. While you. were in the smallest degree waver> 
ing, I said nothing about it, because, L, would not) ins 
fluence,;, but it would have,been, the lossjot ia friend. to 
me. I, could not: have) visited; Mrs.; Robert ‘Martin 2 
Abbey-Mill Farm, Now I am: secure of, you for ever.” | 

Harriet had not surmised: her/own, danger, but the idea 
of, it)struck her forcibly. nce 3 f “os (oV b 

“You could not have visitedme! 2’ she jcried, look; 
ing.-aghast:,, “ No,oto| be sure: yeu, could, not; but~J 
never, thought! of that before. That -would,have, been 
too dreadful! What anescape! Dear Miss Woodhouse 
I, would. not give: up. the pleasure,and, honour, of, being 
intimate with, you for anything in the-world:’} § 5 fy 

‘“‘ Indeed, Harriet,, it) would, have, been, a severe -pang 
to,lose: you ; but it must have) been,.;-You, would, hav 
thrown) yourself, out of all. good,society. ,.1,must, have 
given -you up.” olentd l é Qostptizedi wo blirom 

‘‘ Dear. me)! » How, should I ever have, borne: it ? I 
would: have, killed: me never; to ‘come,to Hartfield. an} 
more,” fy rey } TO Pe Ya PERT 1 TOH oH 

“ Dear, affectionate creature, -You, banished, to Abbey 
Mill Farm:! | You confined to the-society,of the illiterat 
and vulgar all-your life! 1 wonder how,the: young maj 
could: have the assurance, to! ask, it. .He must, have,; 
pretty good: opinion ofhimself.’%; wou caw 1) bas a 
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“T do not think he is conceited’ either, in general,” 
said Harriet, her conscience opposing such censure—‘‘ at 
east, he is very’ good-natured ;and I shall: always feel 
nuch obliged to him, and have a great regard for—but 
that is quite a different thing from— and you know, 
though he may like me, it does not follow that I should 
—and, certainly, I must-confess: that since my visiting 
1ere I have seen people—and. if one comes to compare 
hem, person and manners, there is. no comparison at 
ll, one is so very handsome and; agreeable. However, 

do really think Mr. Martin:a very amiable young man, 
nd havea great opinion of him; and his being so, much 
ttached to me, and his writing such a letter—but as 
o leaving you, it is what I would not do upon any 
onsideration.”’ 

“Thank you, thank you, my own sweet. little friend. 
Ve will not be parted. A» woman is not to marry a 
aan merely because she is asked, or because he is. at- 
ached to her, and:can write a tolerable letter.’’ 

“Oh na; and it is but a short letter, too.’’ 

Emma felt the bad taste of her friend, but let it pass 
ith a “very true; and it would be a small consolation 
> her, for the clownish manner which) might be offend- 

g her every hour of the day, to know that. her husband 

ould write a good letter.” 
“ Obvyes, very. Nobody cares for a letter, . The thing 
, to be:always happy with pleasant companions... I am 
uite determined. to refuse him. But how shall I. do ? 
Vhat shall I say?” | 

Emma assured her there would be no, difficulty in the 
nswer, and advised its being written directly, which 
‘as agreed to,.in the hope of-her assistance ; and though 
imma continued; to protest against any assistance being 
anted, it was, infact, given inthe formation of every 
mtence. The looking over his letter again, in replying 
) it, had such a softening tendency that)it was. par- 
‘cularly necessary to brace her-up with a few decisive 
<pressions ;, and she was. so.very much concerned at 
1¢ idea of making him unhappy, and thought so much 
: what his mother, and sisters would think and say, and 
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was so anxious that they should not fancy her ungrateful, 
that Emma believed if the young man had come in her 
way at that moment he would have been accepted after all. 

This letter, however, was written, and sealed, and 
sent. The business was finished, and Harriet safe.’ She 
was rather low all the evening; but Emma could allow: 
for her amiable regrets, and sometimes relieved them 
by speaking of her own affection, sometimes by bring- 
ing forward the idea of Mr. Elton.» } 

‘T shall never be invited to Abbey-Mill again,” was 
said in rather a sorrowful tone. | ] 

“Nor, if you were, could I ever bear to part with. you, 
my Harriet. You are a great deal too necessary at Hart- 
field to be spared to Abbey-Mill.”’ : 

“And I am sure I should never want to go there, 
for I am never happy but at Hartfield.” 

Some time afterwards it was, “I think Mrs. Goddard 
would be very much surprised if she knew what had 
happened. I am ‘sure Miss Nash would ; for Miss Nash 
thinks her own sister very well married, and .it is only 
a linen-draper.” | 

“One should be sorry to see greater pride or refine: 
ment in the teacher of a school, Harriet. I dare say 
Miss Nash would envy you such'an opportunity as this 
of being married. Even this conquest would appear 
valuable in her eyes. As to anything superior for you, 
I suppose she is quite in the dark. The attentions of 
a certain person can hardly be among the tittle-tattle 
of Highbury yet. Hitherto I fancy you and I are the 
only people to whom his looks and manners have’ ex: 
plained themselves.” us 

Harriet blushed and smiled; and said something about 
wondering that people should like her so much. The 
idea of Mr. Elton was certainly cheering ; but still, afte 
a time, she was tender-hearted again towards the re 
jected Mr. Martin. | 

“Now he has got’ my letter,” said she softly. “) 
wonder what they are all doing—whether his sister 
know. If he is unhappy, they will be unhappy too 
I hope he will not mind it so very much.” wid 
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“Let us think of those among our absent friends who 
are more cheerfully employed,”’ cried Emma. ‘“‘ At this 
moment, perhaps, Mr. Elton is showing your picture to 
his mother and sisters, telling how much more. beautifu! 
is the original, and after being asked for it five or six 
times, allowing them to hear your name, your own dear 
name.” 

‘My picture!) But he has left my picture in Bond 
Street.” 

“Has he so? Then I know nothing of Mr. Elton. 
No, my dear little modest Harriet; depend upon it, the 
xicture will not be in Bond Street till just before he 
nounts his horse to-morrow. It is his companion all 
this evening, his solace, his delight. It opens his de- 
igns to his family, it introduces you among them, it 
litfuses through the party those pleasantest feelings of 
uur nature—eager curiosity and warm prepossession. 
tow cheerful, how animated, how suspicious, how busy 
heir imaginations all are! ”’ 

Harriet smiled again, and her smiles grew stronger. 
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TARRIET slept at Hartfield that night. For some weeks 
ast she had been spending more than half her time 
here, and gradually getting to have a bedroom appro- 
riated to herself; and Emma judged it best in every 
aspect, safest and kindest, to keep her with them as 
auch as possible just at present. She was obliged to go 
ae next morning for an hour or two to Mrs. Goddard’s, 
ut it was then to be settled that she should return to 
lartfield, to make a regular visit of some days. 

| While she was gone, Mr. Knightley called, and sat 
ome time with Mr. Woodhouse: and Emma, till Mr. 
/oodhouse, who had previously made up his mind to 
alk out, was persuaded by his’ daughter not to defer 
and was induced by the entreaties of both, though 
Zainst the scruples of his own civility, to leave Mr. 
nightley for that purpose. Mr. Knightley, who had 
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nothing of ceremony» about him, was offering, by his 
short, decided answers, an amusing contrast to the pro- 
tracted apologies and civil hesitations of the other. | 

‘ Well, I believe, if you will excuse me, Mr. Knightley, 
if you will not consider me as doing a very rude thing, I 
shall take Emma’s advice, and go out for a:quarter ofan 
hour. As the sun is out, I believe I had better take my 
three turns while I.can. I treat you without ceremony, 
Mr. Knightley. We inwaliOa think we are privileged 

fe.[ 

‘“ My dear sir, do not make a stranger) of me.’ 

“TI leave an excellent substitute ino my sccioel 
Emma will be happy to entertain you... And therefore 
I think I will beg your excuse, and take my hee: turns 
—my winter walk.’’ = 

“You cannot do: better, sir.’ 

‘“I would. ask for the Sept of your company, Me, 
Knightley, but Iam a very slow walker, and my pace 
would be tedious to you; and besides, you have another 
long walk before you, to ‘Donwell Abbey.” 

‘“ Thank you, sir, thank you; I am going this moment 
myself; and I think the sooner you go the better. I 
will fetch your greatcoat, and open the garden door ta 

ou.’ 

Mr. Woodhouse at last was off; but Mr. Knightley, 
instead of being immediately off likewise, sat down again: 
seemingly, inclined. for more chat. He began speaking 
of Harriet, and speaking of her with more voluntary 
praise than Emma had ever heard before. ie 

‘““I cannot rate her beauty as you do,” said he; “‘ bw 
she is a pretty little creature, and Iam inclined to think 
very well of. her disposition. Her character’depend 
upon those shevis with ; but in good hands she will turt 
out a valuable woman.’ 

* Lam glad you think so; and the edhe hands, I hope 
may not be wanting.’ | 

‘“Come,’’ said he, “ you are anxious for a compliment 
so I will tell you that you have improved her.» You havi 
cured her of her school-girl’s caste she: a, does ‘vat 
credit.” 
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_“ Thank you. I should be mortified indeed if I did 
not believe I had been of some use; but it is not every- 
body who will bestow praise where they may. You do 
not often overpower me with it.” 

_ “You are expecting her again, you'say, this morning ?”’ 
.“ Almost»every: moment. She has been gone longer 
already than she intended,’ 

» “ Something has happened to delay her—some visitors, 
perhaps.’ ’ : 

‘Highbury gossips! Tiresome wretches 

Harriet may not consider everybody tiresome that 
you would.” | 

Emma knew: this was too true for contradiction, and 
cherefore isaid nothing. He presently added, with a 
miule,— 

‘Ido not pretend to fix on times or places, but I must 
sell you that: I have good reason: to believe your little 
riend will soon hear of something to her advantage.” 
i“ Indeed! » How so? of what sort 2” | 
» A very serious sort, I assure»you,”’ still smiling. 

)“ Very serious! I can think of but one thing. Who 
sin love with her ? Who makes you their confidant ?”’ 

\—Emma was more’ than /halfin hopes of Mr.’ 'Elton’s 
laving dropped a hint.) Mr. Knightley was a sort of 
veneral friend and adviser, and she knew Mr. Elton 
ooked up to him. | 
“I have-reason to think,” he replied, “‘ that Harriet 
pmith will soon have an offer of marriage, and from a 
aost unexceptionable quarter: Robert Martin is the 
aan. Her visit to! Abbey-Mill, this summer, seems to 
ave done his business. He is desperately in love, and 
feans to marry her.” 

“He is very obliging,” said’ Emma ;' “‘ but is he sure 
nat Harriet means to: marry him ?”’ 

* Well; well, means to make her an offer, then. Will 
aat do? He came to the Abbey two evenings ago, on 
urpose to consult me about it. He knows I have a 
iorough regard for him and all his family, and, I believe, 
onsiders me as one of his best friends. . He came to ask 
le whether I thought it would ‘be imprudent in him ‘to 
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settle so early; whether I thought her too young; in 
short, whether I approved his choice altogether—having 
some apprehension, perhaps, of her being considered 
(especially since your making so much of her) as in a line 
of society above him. I was very much pleased with 
all that he said. I never hear better sense from any one 
than Robert Martin. He always speaks to the purpose— 
open, straight-forward, and very well judging. He told 
me everything—his circumstances and plans, and what 
they all proposed doing in the event of his marriage. 

He is an excellent young man, both as son and brother. 
I had no hesitation in advising him to marry. He proved 
to me that he could afford it; and that being the case, I 
was convinced he could not do better. I praised the 
fair lady too, and altogether sent him away very happy. 
If he had never esteemed my opinion before, he would 
have thought highly of me then; and, I dare say, left 
the house thinking me the best friend and counsellor man 
ever had. This happened the night before last. Now, 

as we may fairly suppose, he would not allow much ‘time 

to pass before he spoke to the lady, and as he does not 

appear to have spoken yesterday, it is not unlikely that 
he should be at Mrs. Goddard’s to-day; and she may 

be detained by a visitor, without thinking him at all a. 

tiresome wretch.” 

“Pray, Mr. Knightley,” said Emma, who had been smile 
ing to herself through a great part of this speech, ° i. 
do you know that Mr. Martin did not speak yesterday ?””” 

“ Certainly,’ replied he, surprised, “I do not abso- 
lutely know it; but it may be inferred. Was not shal 
the whole day with you ? a | 

“Come,” said she, “I will tell you something, in Te+ : 
turn for what you have told me. He did speak yesters 
day—that is, he wrote—and was refused.” 

This was obliged to be repeated before it could be 
believed ; and Mr. Knightley actually looked red with. 
surprise and displeasure, as he stood up, in tall indignag 
tion, and said,— ! 

“Then she is a greater simpleton than I ever believed : 
her. What is the foolish girl about,?.” | 
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“Oh, to be sure,” cried Emma, “it is always incom- 
prehensible to aman! that'a woman should ever refuse 
an offer of marriage. A man always imagines a woman 
to. be ready for anybody who asks her.” 

““ Nonsense'!) A 'man' does not imagine any such thing. 
But what is the meaning of this ? Harriet Smith refuse 
Robert Martin! Madness, if it is’so; but I hope’ you 
are mistaken.” ADO | 

-“ Tsaw her answer ;'nothing could be clearer.” 

“You saw her°answer! You wrote’ her answeér too. 
Emma, this is your doing: “You persuaded her to refuse 
him’? tT 0 
‘And: if ‘Iodid (which, however, I am far from allow: 
ing), I should not feel that I had done wrong. Mr. Martin 
is a very respectable young man, but’I cannot’ admit him 
to be Harriet’s equal; and am rather surprised, indeed, 
that he should) have ventured’ to address her. By your 
account, he does seem'to have'had some scruples.’ Tt! is 
a pity that they were ever got over.” | 

»“ Not» Harriet’s® equal!’ exclaimed ‘Mr. ‘Knightley 
foudly and warmly; and with’ calmer asperity added; 
a few moments ‘afterwards, ‘‘ No; he is not ‘her equal, 
mdeed; for he is as'much her Superior in sense as in ‘situ- 
ation. Emma,*your infatuation about that gitl ‘blinds 
you. /: What are Harriet Smith’s claims, either of birth: 
1ature, or ‘education, to any ¢otinection Higher than 
Robert Martin? She is the natural daughter of nobody 
snows whom, with probably no ‘settled ‘provision at all, 
and certainly no respectable relations. She'is' known 
only as parlour-boarder°at''a common school! She is 
1ot a sensible: girl, nor’a girl of any information,” She 
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companion or useful helpmeet, he could not ou, rse. 
But I could not reason so to a man in love, and wa-jwilling 
to trust to there being no harm in her—to her’ having 
that sort of disposition which, in good hands like: his, 
might be easily led aright, and turm out very well. The 
advantage of the match I felt to be all on her side, and 
had not the smallest doubt (nor have I now) that there 
would be a general cry-out upon her extreme good luck. 
Even your. satisfaction I made,sure of. It crossed my 
mind immediately that you would not regret your friend’s 
leaving Highbury, for the sake of her being settled'so_ 
well. I remember saying to myself, “Even Emma, 
with all her partiality for Harriet, will think this a good 
match,” fi | | 
‘“‘T cannot help wondering at your knowing so little 
of Emma as to say any such thing. What! think a: 
farmer (and with all his sense and all his merit Mr. Martin’ 
is nothing more) a,good match for my intimate friend! 
Not regret her leaving Highbury for the sake of marry- 
ing a man whom I could never admit as'an acquaintance 
of my own! I wonder you should think it possible for 
me to have such feelings. I assure you mine are very 
different. I must think your statement by no means. 
fair. You are not just to Harriet’s claims. They would 
be estimated very differently by others as weil as myself. 
Mr. Martin may be the richest of the two, but he is un-, 
doubtedly her inferior as to rank in society. The sphere 
in which she moves is much above his. It would be a 
degradation.”’ 7 
“ A degradation to illegitimacy and, ignorance, to be 
married to a respectable, intelligent gentleman-farmer ? ” 
“ As to the circumstances of her birth, though in a legal 
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ith gentlemen’s daughters, no one, I ap 
any. She is superior to Mr. Robert aig 
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tem. She is not a clever gis¢™Ptible as you represent 


jan you are aware of, and acs but she has better sense 


(derstanding spoken of so © 7°t deserve to have her 


r. Knightley, 
Tr, 1t does not ap- 
to introduce her 


a not to make a direct 
se rather to take up he; 


d to Mr. Martin; but, as 


int, however, and supposing ightinely- ideal a 
fr, only pretty and good-natured‘? eB ties rine i 
i} the degree she possesses them, fee te el att 
fsommendations to the world in ger@Y hen one ey a 
fict, a beautiful girl, and must be thot} atl oma 
fie people out of a hundred; and ti§ LBO/DY mt 
mn are much more philosophic on the Sn hath 
tan they are generally supposed—till they do fallvin 
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love wit ll-informed minds instead of | handson 


faces—a girl with such loveliness as Harriet has a ce 
tainty of being admired and sought after, of having tl 
power of choosing from among many—consequently 
claim to be nice. Her good-nature, too, is not so ve 
slight a claim, comprehending, as it does, real, thorous 
sweetness of temper and manner, a very humble opinic 
of herself, and a great readiness to be pleased with oth 
people. Iam very\much mistaken if your sex in genet 
/ would not think Buck Gey and such temper the highe 
claims a woman could possess.” | 
“Upon my word, \Emma, to hear you abusing t 
reason you have is alngost enough to make me think 
: aa Better be withottt sense than misapply it as y 
Dit 
“To be sure,” cried ghe playfully. “1 know that 
the feeling of you all... [jknow that such a girl as Harr 
is exactly what every qpan delights in—what at ot 
-bewitches his senses afl satisfies his. judgment. C 
_ Harriet may pick andq™pose.. Were you yourself ey 
o marry, she is the J™™ woman for you. And is s) 
t seventeen, just entiaygmm into life, just beginning to 
own, to be wonder _ because she does not  acce 
e first offer she receis: No. Pray let her have ti 
‘look about her.” yy olpisees err : 
‘“T have always thou §@t it a very foolish intimac’ 
said Mr. Knightley prestly, “though I have kept : 
thoughts to myself; but§l now perceive that it will 
avery unfortunate one spr Harriet., You will puff. 
up with such ideas of her} own: beauty, and of what : 
_ has a claim. to, that in alittle while nobody within: 
\\ Teach will be good enou h for her. Vanity working 
» a weak head. produces-*every sort of mischief. Noth 
| so easy as for a youghg lady to raise her expectations 
“high. Miss Harrigft Smith may not find offers of nm 
| riage flow in'so fas, though she isa very pretty girl, 
of sense, whatevefr you may choose to say, do not w 
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venience and disgrace they might be involved in when 
the mystery of her parentage came to be revealed. Let 
her marry Robert Martin, and she is safe, respectable, 
and happy for ever; but if you encourage her to expect 
to marry greatly, and teach her tobe satisfied with noth- 
ing less than a man of consequence and large fortune, 
she may be a parlour-boarder at Mrs! Goddard’s all the 
test of her life, or at least (for Harriet Smith is a girl 
who will marry somebody or other) till she grow desper 
ate and is glad to catch at the old writing-master’s son.”’ 
“We think so very differently’ on this point, Mr. 
Knightley, that there can be no use’ in canvassing it. 
We shall'only be making each other more angry. But as 
to my letting her marry Robert Martin, it is impossible ; 
she has’ refused him, and so decidedly, I think, as must 
drevent any second application. She must abide by 
the evil of having refused him, whatever it may be ; and 
us to the refusal itself, I will not pretend to say that I 
night not influence her a little’; but I assure you there 
was very little for me or for anybody to.do. His appear- 
imce is so much against him, and his manner so bad, 
hat if she ever were disposed to favour him, she is not 
iow. I can imagine that before she had seen anybody 
luperior she might tolerate him. He was the brother 
it her friends, and he took pains to please her; and 
iltogether, having seen nobody better (that must have 
been his great assistant),’she might’ not, while she was 
t: Abbey-Mill; find him’ disagreeable. But the case is 
tered now. She knows now what gentlemen are ; and 
othing but a gentleman in education and manner has 
iiny chance with Harriet.” 
“ Nonsense, arrant nonsense; as ever was’ talked!” 
tried Mr. Knightley.‘ Robert Martin’s manners have 
tense, sincerity, and good-humour to recommend them ; 
ind his mind has more true gentility than Harriet Smith 
Would understand.” 
¢ Emma made no-answer, and tried to look cheerfully 
lmconcerned,; but was really feeling: uncomfortable; and 
itvanting him very much to be gone.’ ‘She did not repent 
what she had done ;°she still thought herself a better 
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judge of such a point of female right and refinement than 
he could be; but yetshe had a sort of habitual respect for 
his judgment in. general, which made her dislike having 
it so loudly, against her ; and to have him» sitting just 
opposite to her in an angry state was very disagreeable. 
Some. minutes passed in this, unpleasant silence, with 
only one attempt on Emma’s side to talk of the weather, 
but he made no answer. . 

He was thinking. The result of his thoughts appeared 
at last in these words :— Weloky 

‘Robert Martin has ne great loss, if he can but think 
so; and I hope it will not be long before he does. | Your 
views for Harriet are best known to yourself; but as you 
make no secret of your love of match-making, it is fair 
to suppose that views, and plans, and projects you have ; 
and as a friend, I shall just hint. to you that if Elton 
is the man, I think it will be all labour in vain.” 

Emma laughed and disclaimed. He continued,— 

‘“ Depend upon it, Elton will not do. Elton isa very 
good sort of man, and a very respectable vicar of High- 
bury, but not at all likely to make an imprudent match. 
He knows the value of a good income as well as anybody. 
Elton may talk sentimentally, but he will act rationally. 
He is as well acquainted with his own claims as you can 
be with Harriet’s. _He knows that he is a very hand- 
some young man, and a great favourite wherever he 
goes; and from his general way of talking in unreserved 
moments, when there are only men present, | am con- 
vinced that he does not mean to throw himself away. 
I have heard him speak with great animation of a large 
family of young ladies that his sisters are intimate with, 
who have all twenty thousand pounds apiece.” 

‘“‘T am very much obliged to you,” said Emma, laugh-, 
ing again. ‘If I] had:set my heart on Mr. Elton’s marry~ 
ing Harriet, it would have been very kind to open my 
eyes; but at present I only want to keep Harriet to my- 
self. I have done with match-making, indeed. I could 
never hope to equal my own doings at Randalls... I shall 
leave off while I.am well.” fle ii 

‘‘Good-morning to you,’’'said he, rising, and walking 
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off abruptly. He was very much vexed. He felt the 
disappointment of the young man, and was mortified 
to have been the means of promoting it, by the sanction 
he had given; and the part which he was persuaded 
Emma had taken in the affair was provoking him ex- 
ceedingly. 

Emma remained in a state of vexation too; but there 
was more indistinctness in the causes of hers than in his. 
She did not always feel so absolutely satisfied with her- 
self, so entirely convinced that her opinions were right 
and her adversary’s wrong, as Mr. Knightley. He walked 
off in more complete self-approbation than he left for her. 
She was not so materially cast down, however, but that 
a little time and the return of Harriet were very adequate 
restoratives. Harriet’s staying away so long was begin- 
ning to make her uneasy. The possibility of the young 
man’s coming to Mrs. Goddard’s that morning, and meet- 
ing with Harriet, and pleading his own cause, gave alarm- 
ing ideas. The dread of such a failure, after all, became 
the prominent uneasiness; and when Harriet appeared, 
and in very good spirits, and without having any such 
reason to give for her long absence, she felt a satisfaction 
which settled her with her own 'mind, and convinced her 
that, let Mr. Knightley think or say what he would, she 
had done nothing which woman’s friendship and woman's 
feeling would not justify. 

He had frightened her a little about Mr. Elton; but 
‘when she considered that Mr. Knightley could not have 
observed him as she had done, neither with the interest 
‘nor (she must be allowed to tell herself, in spite of Mr. 
Knightley’s pretensions) with the skill of such an ob- 
server on such a question as herself, that he had spoken 
it hastily and in anger, she was able to believe that he 
had rather said what he wished resentfully to be true 
‘than what he knew anything about. He certainly might 
have heard Mr. Elton speak with more ‘unreserve than 
she had ever done, and Mr. Elton might not be of an im- 
prudent, inconsiderate disposition as to money matters 
—he might naturally be rather attentive than otherwise 
‘to them; but then» Mr.» Knightley did not make due 
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allowance for the influence of astrong passion at war with 
all interested motives, Mr. Knightley ‘saw ‘no ‘such 
passion, and, of course, thought nothing of its effects : 
but she.saw too much of it to feel/a doubt of its over- 
coming any hesitations that: a reasonable prudence 
might originally suggest ; and more than a reasonable, 
becoming degree of prudence ‘she was very sure did not 
belong to Mr,:Elton. | 25 toi if SIOM 28" 
Harriet’s cheerful look and,manner established hers ; 
she came, back, not to think of Mr. Martin; but to talk 
of Mr. Elton... Miss Nash -had~ been telling her» some- 
thing, which she’ repeated: immediately with great de- 
light. Mr. Perry had been to Mrs,.Goddard’s to:attend 
a sick child, and Miss: Nash: had seen: him; and he had 
told Miss Nash that.as he was coming’ back yesterday 
from Clayton Park he had met: Mr. Elton, and‘found; to 
his great surprise, that Mr. Elton was actually) en:-his 
road to London, and not meaning to return till the mor- 
row, though it was the whist-club night, which he! had 
been never known to miss before; and Mr. ‘Perry had 
remonstrated with him about it, and told him how shabby 
it was in him; their best player, tocabsent himself; and 
tried very much to persuade him to put off his journey 
only one day. » But it-would not do!) Mr. Elton had been 
determined to go on, and had said, in a very. particular 
way indeed, that he was going! on) business which -he 
would not put off for any inducement in ‘the world, and 
something, about.a very enviablé: commission, and~be- 
ing the bearer of something exceedingly precious.) Mr. 
Perry could not quite’ understand) him, but he was very 
sure there must be a/ady in the case, and he told: him so ; 
and Mr. Elton only looked very ‘conscious andismiling, 
and rode off in great spirits.» Miss “Nash! had: told her 
all. this, and had talked a great deal more ‘about Mr. 
Elton, and said, looking! so very ‘significantly at her, 
“ that she did not pretend to understand what his busi- 
ness might be, but she only knew that any woman whom 
Mr. Elton. could) prefer) she should: think the luckiest 
woman in the world; for; beyond, a doubt,’ Mr. Elton 
had not his equal for beauty or agreeableness.”’ | 
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“CHAPTER ‘TX. 


Mr. KNIGHTLEY .might .quarrel with her, but) Enima 
could not, quarrel .with herself... He was so much dis- 
pleased that it, was longer, than usual before he: came to 
Hartfield again ;..and when they did meet, his. grave 
looks showed that she,was not forgiven: She was sorry, 
but could not repent. On. the contrary, her plans and 
proceedings were more and more justified and; endeared 
to her by the general appearances of the next few days. 

The picture, elegantly framed, came safely to; hand 
soon after Mr.,Elton’s return; and being hung over the 
mantelpiece of the common, sitting-room, he got up to 
look at it, and sighed, out. his half sentences of admira- 
tion just as he ought ; and as for-Harriet’s feelings, they 
were visibly forming themselves into as strong and steady 
an attachment,as her youth and sort of mind admitted, 
Emma _ was soon )perfectly satisfied of Mr. Martin’s being 
no otherwise remembered than, as-he furnished a contrast 
with Mr.\Elton. of the utmost advantage to the latter. 

Her, views jof improving her little friend’s mind, by a 
great) deal.of useful reading and conversation, had never 
yet.led to more than,a few first chapters, and the inten- 
ion of goingjon to-morrow. It was much easier to chat 
than. to study; much pleasanter to let her imagination 
‘ange and work at.Harriet’s fortune than to be labour- 
ng to enlarge her comprehension, or exercise it on sober 
facts; and the only literary pursuit which engaged Har- 
det at present, the only mental provision she was making 
‘or the evening of life, was the collecting and transcrib- 
ng all the riddles of every sort that she could meet with 
nto a thin quarto of hot-pressed paper, made up by her 
friend, and ornamented with ciphers.and trophies. 

In this age of literature, such. collections on a very 
grand scale are. not uncommon... Miss Nash, head teacher 
it Mrs. Goddard’s, had written out at least three hundred ; 
ind Harriet, who had taken the first hint of it from her, 
aoped, with Miss Woodhouse’s help, to get.a great many 
nore, Emma assisted with her invention, memory, and 
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taste; and as Harriet wrote a very pretty hand, it was 
likely to be an arrangement of the first order, in form as 
well as quantity. 

Mr. Woodhouse was almost as much interested in the 
business as the girls, and tried very often to recollect 
something worth their putting in. “So many clever 
riddles as there used to be when he was young—he won- 
dered he could not remember them; but he hoped he 
should in time.” And it always ended in “ Kitty, a fair 
but frozen maid.” — 

His good friend Perry too, whom he had spoken ‘6 on 
the subject, did not at present recollect anything of the 
riddle kind; but he had desired Perry to be upon the 
watch, and as he went about so much, something, he 
thought, might come from that quarter: 

It was by no means his daughter’s wish that the in- 
tellects of Highbury in general should be put under 
requisition. Mr. Elton was the only one whose assist- 
ance she asked. He was invited to contribute any really 
good enigmas, charades, or conundrums that he might 
recollect; and she had the pleasure of seeing him most 
intently at work with his recollections, and at the same 
time, as she could perceive, most earnestly careful that 
nothing ungallant, nothing that did'not breathe a com- 
pliment to the sex, should pass his lips. They owed to 
him their two or three politest puzzles; and the joy and 
exultation with which at last he recalled, and rather 
sentimentally recited, that well-known charade,— 


** My first doth affliction denote, 
Which my second is destined to feel ; 
And my whole is the best antidote 
That affliction to soften and heal, on 


made her quite sorry to acknowledge | that they’ had 
transcribed it some pages ago already. 

‘““Why will not you write one yourself for us, Mr. 
Elton?” said she; “ that is the only security for. its 
freshness ; and nothing could be easier to you.” 

“Oh no; he had never written, hardly ever, anything 
of the kind in his life. The stupidest fellow! He was. 
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afraid not even Miss Woodhouse”’—he stopped a mo- 
ment—" or Miss Smith could inspire him.’ 

The very next day, however, produced some proof of 
inspiration. He called for a few moments, just to leave 
a piece of paper on the table containing, as he said, a cha- 
rade which a friend of his had addressed to a young lady, 
the object of his admiration; but which, from his manner, 
Emma was immediately convinced must'be his own. 

“ I do not offer it for Miss Smith’s collection,” said he. 
_ Being my friend’s, I have no right to expose it in any 
fegree to the public eye, but perhaps you may not Gis- 
ike looking at it.” 

This speech was more to Emma than to Harriet, which 
tmma could understand. There was deep conscious- 
iess about him, and he found it easier to meet her eye 
han her friend’s. He was gone the next moment. 
\fter another moment’s pause,— 

“ Take it,” said Emma, smiling, and pushing the paper 
owards Harriet; “it is for you. Take your own.”’ | 

But Harriet was in a tremor, and could not touch it: 
nd Emma, never loath to be first, was obliged to examine 
t herself. 
: Zo Miss 


CHARADE. 


“ My first displays the’ wealth and pomp of kings, 
Lords of the earth, their luxury and ease. 

Another view of man my second brings ; 
Behold him there, the monarch of the seas ! 


** But, ah! united, what reverse we have! 
Man’s boasted power and freedom, all are flown; 
Lord of the earth and sea, he bends a slave, 
And woman, lovely woman, reigns alone. 


** Thy ready wit the word will soon supply ; 
May its approval beam in that soft eye !” 


She cast her eye over it, pondered, caught the meaning, 
tad it through again to be quite certain, and quite mis- 
‘ess of the lines; and then'passing it to Harriet, sat hay 
ly smiling, and saying to herself, while Harriet w 
azzling over the paper in all the confusion of hope 
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dullness, “‘ Very well, Mr. Elton, very well, indeed. 1 
have read worse charades. ‘Courtship—a very good 
hint. I give you credit for it. This is feeling your way. 
This is saying very plainly; ‘Pray,’ Miss Smith, give 
me leave to pay my addresses to you. Approve my 
charade and my intentions in the same glance.” ~~ 


‘ May its approval beam in that soft ‘eye titi 


Harriet exactly. Soft is the very word for her eye— 
of all epithets, the justest that, could be, given. 


‘ Thy ready wit the word will soon supply.” sini! 


Humph—Harriet’s ready wit! | All the better... A. man 
must be very much in love, indeed,),to. describe her -so. 
Ah! Mr. Knightley, I wish you had the’ benefit. of this. 
I think this would convince. you.. For.once in your life 
you would be obliged to own yourself mistaken. . An ex- 
cellent charade indeed, and very much to the purpose. 
Things must come to a crisis soon NOW.) 6s). 

She was obliged to break off from these very pleasant 
observations, which were otherwise of a sort to run into’ 
great length, by the eagerness of Harriet’s wondering 
questions. 

“ What can it be, Miss Woodhouse ?—what can it be ? | 
{ have not an idea—I cannot guess it in the least! What 
can it possibly be ? Do try to find it out, Miss Wood-. 
house. Do help me. I never saw anything so hard. Is: 
it ‘kingdom’? I wonder who the friend was, and who 
could be the young lady. Do you 'think*it'is a good 
one? Can it be ‘woman’ ? signee ee | 


. ©And woman, lovely woman, reigns alone.’ 


Can it be Neptune? | piesa age en | 


‘ Behold him there, the monarch of the seas !°. 


» trident ? or:a° mermaid? -or’a shark’? Oh no}3 
's only one syllable: It must’ be very clever, or 
‘not have brought it. »O Miss’ Woodhotise, do 

k we shalliever find it out?yq sab vo euNswe 
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“Mermaids and sharks! .Nonsense! My dear Harriet, 
what are you. thinking of ?..Where would. be the use 
of his bringing us a charade made.by a friend upon a 
mermaid or a shark? . Give me the paper, and listen, 
For ‘ Miss ’ read Miss Smith. 


‘ My first displays the wealth and pomp of kings, 
Lords of the earth, their luxury and ease. 


That is: court. 


‘ Another view of man my second brings ; 
Behold him there the monarch of the seas !” 


[hat is ship—plain as he can be... Now for the cream, 


‘ But, ah! united [courtshzp, you know], what reverse we have ! 
Man’s boasted power and freedom, all are flown ; 
Lord of the earth and sea, V@ bends.a slave, 
And woman, lovely woman, reigns alone.’ 


A very proper compliment, . And then follows the appli- 
cation, which I think, my dear Harriet, you cannot find 
nuch, difficulty in.comprehending... Read it in comfort 
‘o yourself... There. can be no doubt of its being written 
or you and to you.’ 

_ Harriet could not long resist so delightful a persuasion. 
she read the concluding lines, and was all flutter and 
aappiness, She could not speak. But she was not 
vanted to speak... It. was enough for her to feel. Emma 
poke for her..; 

“ There. is,,so pointed and so particular a meaning in 
his compliment,” said she, “that I cannot have a mo- 
nent’s doubt.as,to, Mr. Elton’s intentions.. You are his 
»bject, and you. will soon receive. the completest. proof 
fit. I thought it must, beso. I thought I could not 
eso deceived; but now it is clear :, the state of his mind 
;.as clear and. ‘decided as my.wishes onthe subject have 
een ever since I. knew you, Yes, Harriet, just so long 
jaye I been.wanting the very circumstance to happen 
vhich has .happened.., I, could, never, tell, whether an 
‘ttachment between you and. Mr, Elton were, most de- 
irable. or most, natural, Its probability and its, eligi- 
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bility have really so equalled each’ other! [I am very 
happy. I congratulate you, my dear Harriet, with all 
my heart. This is an attachment which a woman may 
well feel pride in creating. This is a connection which 
offers nothing but good. It will give you everything 
that you want—consideration, independence, a proper 
home; it will fix you in the centre of all your real friends, 
close to Hartfield and to me, and confirm our intimacy 
for ever. This, Harriet, is an alliance which can never 
raise a blush in either of us.”’ ; | 
“Dear Miss Woodhouse,” and ‘‘ Dear Miss Wood- 
house,” was all that Harriet, with many tender em- 
braces, could ‘articulate at first; but when they did 
arrive at something more like conversation, it was suffi- 
ciently clear to her friend that she saw, felt, anticipated, 
and remembered just as she ought... Mr. Elton’s superi- 
ority had very ample acknowledgment. 10) 0 
‘“Whatever you say is always right,” cried Harriet, 
‘“‘and therefore I suppose, and believe, and hope it must 
be so; but otherwise I could not have imagined it. It 
is so much beyond anything I deserve. Mr. Elton, who 
might marry anybody! There cannot be two opinions 
about Aim. He is so very superior. Only think of 
those sweet verses—‘ To Miss Dear me, how 
clever! Could it really be meant forme?” 9)" 
“T cannot make a question, or listen to a question 
about that. It is a certainty. Receive it on'my judg- 
ment. It is a sort of prologue to the play, a motto'to 
the chapter, and will be soon followed by matter-of-fact 
rose.” sae J 
pe It is a sort of thing which nobody could’ have’ ex- 
pected. I am sure, a month ago, I had no more idea 
myself. The strangest things do take place.” 
‘When Miss Smiths and Mr. Eltons get acquainted, 
they do, indeed; and really it is strange, ‘it is ‘out 
of the common course, that what is so evidently, ‘so 
palpably desirable—what courts the prearrangement ol 
other people—should so’ immediately shape ‘itself into 
the proper form, You and Mr. Elton are by situation 
called together; you belong to one another ‘by every 
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circumstance of your respective homes. Your marrying 
will be equal to the match at Randalls. There does 
seem to be a something in the air of Hartfield which 
Zives love exactly the right direction, and sends it into 
the very channel where it ought to flow. 


* The course of true love never did run smooth.’ 


4 Hartfield edition of Shakespeare would have a long 
10te on that passage.” 

“ That Mr, Elton should really be in love with me— 

ne, of all people, who did not know. him, to speak to 
lim, at Michaelmas! And he, the very handsomest 
nan that ever was, and a man that everybody. looks 
ip to—quite like Mr, Knightley ; his company so sought 
iter that everybody says he need not eat a single meal 
xy himself if he does not.choose it—that he has more 
nvitations than there are days in the week!» And so 
xcellent in the church! Miss Nash has put down all 
he texts he has ever preached from since he came to 
tighbury..,Dear me! When I look back to the. first 
ime I saw him! How little did I think! The two 
\bbotts and I ran into the front room and peeped through 
he blind when we heard he was going by, and Miss Nash 
ame_and scolded us away, and stayed to look through 
erself ; however, she called me back presently, and let 
ae look too, which, was very good-natured. And how 
eautiful we thought he looked! He was arm in arm 
nth Mr. Cole.” 
_. This is an alliance which, whoever, whatever your 
‘lends may be, must be agreeable to them, provided, 
t least, they have common sense; and we are not to 
e addressing our conduct to fools. If they are anxious 
see you happily married, here is a man whose amiable 
aaracter gives every assurance of it; if they wish to 
ave you settled in the same country and circle which 
aey have chosen to place you in, here it will be accom- 
lished ; and if their only object is that you should, in 
ae common phrase, be well married, here is the com- 
wtable fortune, the respectable establishment, the rise 
. the world, which must satisfy them.” 
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“Ves, very true! How’ nicely yow ‘talk? 'T Tove to 
hear you. You understand everything: You and Mr. 
Elton are one asclever as the other.’ This charade! 
If I had studied a twelvemoath, r could’ never have 
made anything like it.” | 

“I thought he meant to try his» skill, sd his manner 
of declining it yesterday.” 

“JT do think it is, without al the’ best charade 
I ever read.” 

““T never read ‘one more to the purpose, canting.» 

‘Tt is as long again as almost all we have had before.” 

“TI do not consider its length as’ particularly ‘in’ its 
favour. Such things, in general; cannot be’ too short.” 

Harriet was too'intent on the lines'to hear. The most 
satisfactory comparisons were rising in her’mind. 3 

molt is one thing,” said’ she, presently, her cheeks in 
a glow, “to have very good sense in a common ‘way, 
like everybody else, and if there is anything ‘to’ say, to 
sit down and write a letter, and say just: what you must, 
in a short way, and another to write’ verses and charades 
like this.” 

Emma could not ‘have desired a ‘ote spitifed: Tejec- 
tion of Mr. Martin’s prose. 

“’ Such sweet: lines!” OAH AEE Fear eione these” two 
jlast ! But how 'shall'T ever be able to return’the paper, 
or say I have’ found it out ? O Miss Woodhouse, what 
ean we do about that ?””’ 

“Leave it to me. You do nothing. He will be here 
this ‘evening, Tdare’ say, and then [ ‘will give it him back, 
and some nonsense or other will pass between’ ‘us, ‘anc 
vou shall‘not be committed. '' Your soft’ sabe Shall choose 
their’ own time for beaming. Trust'to me.’ 

““©Q Miss Woodhouse, what ‘a ‘pity that’ f must not 
write this beautiful charade into Hee) book! | JT am ‘SUuTE 
I have not got one half so good.” ~ 7 

“©TLeave out the last: two lines, and’ there, is no reasor 
why you should not write it into your book.” of ; | 

*©Oh, but those two lines are ‘ ie a 
The. best of all’ “Granted—for private’ Hapioalene 
ond for private enjoyment “kéep them.” ‘They are not at 


j 
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all the less written, you know, because you divide them. 
The couplet does not cease to be, nor does its meaning 
change. But take it away, and all appropriation ceases, 
and a very pretty, gallant charade remains, fit for any col- 
lection. Depend upon it, he would not like to have his 
charade slighted much better than his passion. A poet 
in love must be encouraged in both capacities, or neither, 
Give me the book; I will write it down, and then there 
can be no possible reflection on you.” 

Harriet submitted, though her mind could hardly 
separate the parts, so as to feel quite sure that her 
friend were not writing down a declaration. of love. 
[t seemed too precious an offering for any degree of 
oublicity. 

“ I shall never let that book go out of my own hands,” 
said she. 

“Very well,” replied Emma—‘a most natural feeling ; 
ind the longer it lasts, the better I shall be pleased. 
3ut here is my father coming; you will not object to 
ny reading the charade to him. It will be giving him 
o much pleasure. .He loves anything of the sort, and 
specially anything that pays woman a compliment. ‘He 
tas the tenderest spirit of gallantry towards us all. You 
nust let me read it to him.” 

Harriet looked grave. 

“ My dear Harriet, you must not refine too much upon 
his charade. You will betray your feelings improperly, 
: you are too conscious and too quick, and appear to 
ffix more meaning, or even quite all the meaning which 
1ay be affixed to it. Do not be overpowered by such 

little tribute of admiration. If he had been anxious 
or secrecy, he would not have left the paper while I was 
y; but he rather pushed it towards me than towards 
ou. Do not let us be too solemn on the business. 
le has encouragement enough to proceed, without our 
‘ghing out our souls over this charade.” 

“Oh no; I hope I shall not be ridiculous about it. 
o as you please.” 

_ Mr. Woodhouse came'in, and very soon led to the 
abject again, by the recurrence of his very irequent 
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inquiry of “‘ Well, my dears; how does “ealiheh et 40 
on?) Have you got anything fresh’ pe 250: 

“Yes, papa; we'have something to read to! -you— 
something quite fresh. A piece of paper was’ found on 
the table this morning—dropped, we suppose, by a fairy 
containing a very pretty i ‘and we have just 
copied it in. 

She read it ‘to‘him, just as he liked jo ah ante tai 
read, slowly and distinctly, and twoor three times over, 
with explanations of every part as she proceeded ; and 
he was very much” pleased, and, as*she| had foreseen, 

especially struck with ‘the complimentary” conclusion: 

“Ay, that’s very just, indeed; that’s: very properly 
said. Very true. “Woman, lovely woman.’ It is such 
a pretty charade, ‘my dear, that’ TI can’ easily guess what 
fairy brought it. Nobody could fave written so acre, 
but you, Emma.’’ 


Emma only nodded; and athiiled After a little think- 


ing, and a very tender sigh, he added,— 


“ Ah, it is no difficulty to see who you sjalles after. , 
Your dear mother was So clever at. ail: those things. 
lf I had ‘but her memory. ~ But’ I can’ remember noth- 


ing'— not even’ that particular riddle which you have 
heard me mention; I can only vevolleet or first stanza, 


and there are several, ss 


‘ Kitty, a fair but frozen maid, -.-.% 
Kindled a flame I yet ‘deplore ; ARG 
-The hoodwinked boy I called to aid, 
Though of his near approach afraid,» 
So fatal to my suit before.’ 


And’ that is all that I can recollect of it; ‘but it is er 
clever all the way through. But I think, my: dear, you 


said you had got it.” 


“Yes, papa, it is written out in our second page. We 


copied it from the ‘Elegant Extracts.’ Tt was Garrick’ S, 


you know.” 
‘Ay, very true. J wish I could rédbitlect more of it. 


‘ Kitty, a fair but, frozen maid.’, r Oh 
The name makes me think ‘of poor Teabailass for she 
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was very near being:christened Catherine; after her grand- 
mamma. I,hope» we shall have her here next week, 
Have you thought, my dear, where you shall put. her, 
and what room there will be for the children ?”’ 

* Oh. yes; she. will. have, her own room, of course— 
the room she always has. And there is the nursery for 
the children—justas usual, you. know. Why should 
there be any change'?”’ | 

“ I do not know, my dear; but it is so long since she 
was here—not, since» last Easter, and then only for a 
few days. Mr. John Knightley’s being a lawyer is very 
inconvenient. Poor Isabella! she is sadly taken away 
from us all.. And how sorry she will be when she comes 
not to see Miss Taylor here !”’ 

‘“ She will not be surprised, papa, at least.” 

“I do not know, my dear... Lam sure I was very much 
surprised when I first heard she was going to be married.” 

‘““We must ask Mr,;and Mrs. Weston to dine with us, 
while Isabella is here.” 

‘Yes, my dear, if there is time. .But’’—in a very 
depressed tone—‘‘ she is coming for only one week. 
There will not bé time for anything,” 

’ It is unfortunate that they,cannot stay longer, but 
it seems aicase of necessity... Mr. John Knightley must 
be in town again on the 28th ; and we ought-to be thank- 
ful, papa, that we are to have the whole of the time they 
can give to the country—that two or three days are not 
to be taken out for the Abbey. Mr. Knightley promises 
to give up his claim. this Christmas, though you know 
it is longer since they were with him than with us.” 

“ It would }be very hard, indeed, my) dear, if; poor 

Isabella were to be anywhere but at Hartfield.” 
_. Mr. Woodhouse could never allow for Mr, Knightley’s 
claims on his brother, or anybody's claims, on Isabella, 
except his own... He sat, musing a little while, and then 
said,— 7 § 9d 

But I do.not.see why poor Isabella should be obliged 
to go back so soon,; though he does. I think, Emma, I 
shall try and persuade her to stay longer with us.) She 
and the children might stay very well.” 
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“Ah, papa, that is what you never have been able to 
accomplish, and I'do not think you ever will. Isabella 
cannot bear to stay behind her husband.” ~ 

This was too true for contradiction. Unwelcome as it 
was, Mr. Woodhouse could only give a submissive sigh ; 
and as Emma saw his spirits affected by the idea of his 
daughter’s attachment to her husband, she immediately 
led to such a branch of the subject as must raise 
them. 

“Harriet must give us as much of her company as she 
can while my brother and sister are here. 1 am sure 
she will be pleased with the children. We are very 
proud of the children, are we not, papa?. I wonder 
which she will think the handsomest, Henry or John ?” 

‘‘ Ay, I wonder which she will. Poor little dears, how 
glad they will be to come !—They are very fond of being 
at Hartfield, Harriet.”’ 

‘“T dare say they are, sir. I am sure I donot know 
who is not.” 

“Henry is a fine boy, but John is very like his mamma. 
Henry is the eldest; he was named after me, not after 
his father. John, the second, is named after his father. 
Some people are surprised, I believe, that the eldest was 
not, but Isabella would have him called Henry, which I 
thought very pretty of her. And he is a very clever 
boy, indeed. They are all remarkably clever, and they 
have so many pretty ways. They will come and stand 
by my chair and say, ‘Grandpapa, can you give me a 
bit of string?’ and once Henry asked me for a knife, 
but I told him knives were only made for grandpapas. 
I think their father is too rough with them very 
often.” | at 9 

“He appears rough to you,” said Emma, “because 
you are so very gentle yourself; but if you could com- 
pare him with other papas, you would not think him 
rough. He wishes his boys to be active and hardy; 
and if they misbehave, can give them a sharp word now 
and then; but he is an affectionate father—certainly 
Mr. John Knightley is an affectionate father. The chil- 
dren are all fond of him.” sreapggets 7 
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“And then their uncle comes in, and tosses them up 
to the ceiling in a very frightful way.” 

‘ But they like it, papa; there is nothing they like 
so much. It is such enjoyment to them, that if their 
incle did not lay down the rule of their taking turns, 
vhichever began would never give way to the other.” 

“Well, I cannot understand it.” 

“That is the case with us all, papa. One half of the 
vorld cannot understand the pleasures of the other.” 

Later in the morning, and just as the girls were going 
© separate in preparation for the regular four o’clock 
linner, the hero of this inimitable charade walked in 
igain. Harriet turned away; but Emma could receive 
um with the usual smile, and her quick eye soon dis- 
erned in his the consciousness of having made a push 
—of having thrown a die; and she imagined he was 
ome to see how it might turn up. His ostensible 
eason, however, was to ask whether Mr. Woodhouse’s 
arty could be made up in the evening without him, or 
yhether he should be in the smallest degree necessary 
t Hartfield. If he were, everything else must give 
vay; but otherwise, his friend Cole had been saying 
9 much about his dining with him—had made such a 
oint of it—that he had promised him conditionally to 
yme. 

Emma thanked him, but could not allow of his dis- 

ppointing his friend on their account; her father was 
ire of his rubber. He re-urged—she re-declined ; and 
2 seemed then about to make his bow, when, taking 
ae paper from the table, she returned it. 
“Oh, here is the charade you were so obliging as to 
ave with us; thank you for the sight of it. We ad- 
ired/ it so much that I have ventured to write it into 
iss/Smith’s collection. Your friend will not take it 
iss, I hope. Of course, I have not transcribed be- 
ond the first eight lines.” 

Mr. Elton certainly did not very well know what to 
He looked rather doubtingly—rather confused ; 
something about “honour;” glanced at Emma 

at Harriet; and then seeing the book open on the 


- tolerably regular exercise ; and on the, morrow Emi 
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table, took it up, and examined it: very -attentivels 
With the view of passing off an awkward momen‘ 
Emma smilingly said,—_ tr ootil vont tt 
“Vou must take my apologies to yyour friend; bu 
so good a charade must not be confined to one or tw 
He may be sure of every woman's approbation wht 
he writes with such gallantry.” rigors 4 | 
“TJ have no hesitation in saying,’’ replied Mr. Elto1 
though hesitating a good deal while he spoke—“ I hay 
no hesitation in saying—at least, if my: friend feels 4 
all as I do—I have not the smallest doubt that, cou! 
he see his little effusion honoured as J see it ”’—lookir) 
at the book again, and replacing it:on the table—‘ }) 
would consider it as the proudest moment of his life.”” | 
After this speech he was gone aS soon as possib]} 
Emma could not think it too soon; for with all 
good and agreeable qualities there was a sort of parat 
in his speeches which was very apt to. incline her } 
laugh. She ran away to indulge the inclination, leavix 
the tender and the sublime of pleasure to Harriet’s shay, 


CHAPTER X.. 


had a charitable visit to pay to a poor.sick family wp 
lived a little way out of Highbury. | | | 

Their road to this detached cottage was down Vic’ 
age Lane—a lane leading at right angles from the bro 
though irregular main street of the place, and, as mj 
be inferred, containing the blessed abode of Mr. Elt 
A few inferior dwellings were first to be passed,\ aX 
then, about,.a quarter of a mile. down the lane, sak tle 
vicarage—an old and not very. good house, almost |s 
close to the road as it,could be. It had no advany 
of situation, but had been very much smartened }} 
by the present proprietor ;, and, such as it was, t 
could be. no possibility of the, two friends passing 
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\without' a slackened pace and) observing eyes: Emma’s 
remark was,— uf | i 

. “There it is. oThere go yow and‘ your riddle-book one 
vof these days.” 1:5 : a 

> Harriet’s was,— > | 

>“ Oh; what.a sweet house! How very beautiful! There 
are the yellow curtains that Miss Nash admires so much.” 
“IT do not often walk this:way now,’’said Emma, as 
they proceeded, “‘ but then there will-be an inducement, 
and I shall gradually get, intimately acquainted with 
all the hedges; gates; pools, and \pollards. of this. part of 
Highbury.” | i 

Harriet, she found, had never in her life been witbin- 

side. the vicarage ;):and her curiosity to see it was’ so 
extreme that, considering exteriors and probabilities, 
Emma. could only class it, as‘a; proof of love, with Mr, 
Elton’s seeing-ready wit in her. 
.©’ I wish we could..contrive, it,”?.said. she; ‘but I 
sannot think of, any tolerable pretence for going in— 
0, servant that! I want. to inquire about.of his house- 
geeper, no message:from. my. father.” 

She pondered, but could think of nothing. After a 

mutual) silence of some minutes, Harriet thus. began 
gain ,— B41 
_ 1, doo so, wonder, Miss. Woodhouse, that..you. should 
ot..be married,; or.going to|,be married—so, charming 
iS-you are,” WS A» .oildm ors 
,|Emma,laughed, and replied,—._. ee 
My being -charming,. Harriet,..is. not quite enough 
.o induce me|to.marry ;.I must find other people charm- 
ag—one other person.at least... And I.am, not only not 
‘oing, to .be married at, present, but, have very, little 
atentiom of,ever.marrying at.all.” . 
_ Ah,, so, you,say ;.,but)I cannot, believe. it.”’ | 
; I must see somebody very superior. to.any. one I 
aye.seen yet tobe tempted... Mr. Elton, you know ’’ 
irrecollecting herself-—“‘\is out of the. question; and I 
0, not .wish.to.,see,any ,such. person. , I would rather 
ot.be| tempted... I cannot really change forthe better, 
[I were to,marry, I.must expect, to repent it.” 
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‘Dear me !—it is so odd to hear a woman talk'so!”’ 

“T have none of the usual inducements of women to 
marry. Were I to fall in love, indeed, it would be a 
different thing; but I never have been in  love—it is 
not my way, or my nature—and I do not think I ever 
shall. And without love, I am’sure I should be a foo! 
to change such a situation as mine. Fortune I do not 
want; employment I do not want; consequence I do 
not want; I believe few married’ women are half as 
much mistress of their husband’s house as I am of Hart- 
field; and never, never could I expect to beso truly 
beloved and important, so always first and always right 
in any man’s eyes as I am in my father’s.” — 

“ But, then, to be an old maid at last, like Miss Bates ! ” 

‘That is as formidable an image as you could present, 
Harriet; and if I thought I should ever be like Miss 
Bates—so silly, so satisfied, so smiling, ‘so prosing, so 
undistinguishing and unfastidious, and so apt to tell 
everything relative to everybody about me—I would 
marry to-morrow. But between us, I am convinced 
there never can be any likeness, except in being un- 
married.” 

“But still you will be an old maid, and that’s so 
dreadful !”’ | 

“Never mind, Harriet; I shall not be a poor old maid ; 
and it is poverty only which makes celibacy contempt- 
ible to a generous public. A single woman with a very 
narrow income must be a ridiculous, disagreeable old 
maid—the proper sport of boys and girls ; but a single 
woman of good fortune is always respectable, and may 
be as sensible and pleasant as anybody else. And the 
distinction is not quite so much against the candour 
and common-sense of the world as appears at first ; for 
a very narrow income has a tendency to contract the: 
mind and sour the temper, Those who can barely live, 
and who live perforce in a very small and generally 
very inferior society, may well be illiberal and cross. 
This does not apply, however, to Miss Bates: she is only 
too good-natured and too silly to suit me; but in gen-| 
eral she is very much to the taste of everybody, though 
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single and: though poor. | Poverty-certainly has not con- 
tracted her mind. \ I, really believe, if. she had, only a 
shilling in. the world, she would,.be very likely. to, give 
away sixpence of it: And, nobody is.afraid of her; that 
sia great charm:”’ | , 

‘ Dear'me! but what shall you,do.? How shall you 
smploy yourself when you grow;old,?,” 

‘ If I know ‘myself, Harriet, mine,is-an active, busy 
nind, witha great many, independent: resources ;, and 
[| do not perceive why I-should.;be; more. in. want. of 
mployment at. forty or fifty, than;at: one-and-twenty. 
Woman’s usual occupations of eye; and hand, and, mind 
vill be as open tome then as they are now, or with no 
mportant variation. . If I draw. less,;:I.shall read more; 
f/ I giveoup» music, I shall take} to carpet-work. . And 
is for objects of interest, objects for the affections; which 
s, in truth, the great point, of; inferiority, the want. of 
vhich is really the great evil to be avoided in mot marry- 
ng, I shall-be: very well-off, 'withall the children of a 
ister L.love so much to care about; There will be enough 
f them; in all probability, to supply every sort of sensa- 
ion» that’ declining life can need... There will be enough 
or every hope and every fear ; ,and though my .attach- 
nent ‘to none; can) equal that, of a parent, it suits my 
deas of comfort better than what»is warmer and blinder. 
fy nephews and niecés—-I,shall. often have a. niece 
nth me.” | 26 60 | 

‘Dov you know: Miss Bates’s niece?) ‘That is, I know 
ou must have jseen her,a-hundred times ;, but are you 
cquainted:? | 
Oh yes; we are always, forced.to be acquainted 
yhenever she comes to Highbury,.By-the-bye, that. is 
Imost enough to put, one out-of conceit, with’ a,niece. 
leaven forbid, at least, that-I should.ever. bore people 
alf so much about all the Knightleys together as. she 
oes about Jane) Fairfax |. One: is, sick, of the very name 
f Jane Fairfax. Every letter from her is read. forty 
mes over; her,compliments.to,all.her friends go round 
nd round again; and if she does but;send her aunt the 
attern of a stomacher, or knit;a pair of garters for her 


——— 
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grandmother, one hears ‘of nothing»else! fora month. f 

wish Jane*Fairfax''very‘well, but she tires me to death.” 
They wére now approaching ‘the ‘cottage;' and all: idle 


/ topics were: superseded.’ Emma “was: ivery ocompassion+ 


ate; and the distresses of the poor were’ as'/sure ‘of 
rélief. from‘her personal attention’ and kindness,! her 
counsel and her patience; !:as'ofrom! “her purse, 0: She 
understood their “ways, ' could: allow ofortheir! ignorance 
and their temptations) had no/romantici expectations: of 
extraordinary’ virtue from! those for whom education had 
done so. little; “entered: into’ their troubles ‘with ready 
syiipathy, and always gave*her assistance ‘with «as «much 
intelligence as‘good-will.') In the present instance it was 
sickness anid poverty together -which ‘she scame! to 'visit 5 
and: after ‘remaining! there as/long -as\ishe;could> give 
comfort: or advice; She quitted ‘thecottage with ‘such ‘am 
impression: of thescene! as made) her ‘say: to Harriet, as 
they Walkediawalyees od of live dsemg etl} yilser ari sick 
“These'are the sights, Harriet,:to dovone good How 
trifling’ they make everything”else appear be Ivfeel mow! 
as if could: think of nothing. but these’ poori creatures: 
all the rest ‘of'theoday ;..and yet who ‘cam say) how’ soon 
it niadyeall vanish dromimy mind/?779 bis sqon YISVS 4 | 
“£ Very true)? isaid® Harriet. “Poors creatures! | one 
carp think of nothing else:iw asdd relied dreimmos tovessby 
“And really Iodo not think the:impression will:soon 
be over,” said Emma, as she crossed the low hedge and 
tottering fodtstép whichended the narrow, slippery path 
through the cottage garden, and:-brought them! into the 
lane again—“ I do not think it will,’ stopping to: look: 
once more’at’all the outward wretchedness of°the place, 
9fl2e: ISVS Sie 


and ‘recall ‘the ‘still greater within.) ©90- 
‘oOhédearynd;said her companion, OF ©3009" Je0ry 
They walked’on)' The lane 'made'a slight (bend); and 
when ‘that bend was passed, Mr Eltoncwas immediately 
in' sight, and so near-as' to'give Emma. time only to say 
fGirihier2 £97 2 tod. saoth, costal) y19 wl | DRA EEB Ain ocSiL aa 
Ah Harriet, here comes a very sudden trial of our 
stability: in‘ good’ thoughts. + Well” ‘2+smiling—“* To hope: 
it'‘may be. allowed’ othat’ if compassion” has produced, 
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exertion and ‘relief: to: the 'sufferers}-it» has doné-all that 
is truly important. \clf we feel! for the wretched|enough 
to do-all we can:for|them, theirest is empty sympathy, 
only distressing ‘to; ourselves.’}ivy grineie! fein aoit 

Harriet could’ just \answer) ‘“Oh»dear,) yes;’?, before 
the gentleman*joined them: \The wants andysufferings 
of the ‘poor family, however, were the: first)subject;on 
meeting. He» had: been going» to! 'callon them. +) His 
visit he: would now defer ; «but they: had la very interest- 
ing parley about what could be:done:and;should; be; done. 
Mr. Elton then turned back to:accompany them. 

“To-fall in withveach otherton 'such:an errand as this,” 
thought) Emma} to’ meetrim:a charitable! scheme—this 
will bring a greatdncrease/of!love om-each side. I!should 
not wonder if it:were to bring:.on; the declaration.’ It 
must;'if were not here.» I wish: I:were anywhere. else.” 
Anxious to separate herself: from ;them..as: far .as-she 
could, she soon’ afterwards took’ possession: of a narrow 
footpath, a little raisedyony onerside ‘of»-the; lane, leaving 
them ‘together in the: main ‘road. «But: she had not, been 
there two minutes*when she fownd:that Harriet’s habits 
of dependence and: imitation «were /bringing: her up) too, 
and that; in:short,’ they:would; both-be soon-after her. 
This would not do,:Shesimmediately stopped ander 
pretence of having some alteration: to make in the lacing 
of her) half-boot,: and: stooping! down: in» complete occu- 
pation of the: footpath, begged them’ to. have the, good- 
ness to:walk on, and:she would followin ‘half..a minute. 
They did ‘as: they were» desired ;»and: by the time she 
judged it-reasonable to-haive done with her-boot, she had 
the comfort: of ofurther :delay:in ‘her power, being over- 
taken ‘by'a°child from the cottage} setting! out, according 
to orders, with her pitcher, to: fetch broth from Hartfield. 
To walk by the side of this child,'and to’ talk to and:ques- 
dion her,was thé most natural:thing inthe world, or would 
tave been the «mostonatural}had=she:been acting just 
then owithout ‘designy:cand: by: :this:orneans | the others 
were still able: to: keepo ahead without any) obligation 
of waiting’ for’ her.’ She gainedyon' them, however, -in- 
voluntarily + the «child’s ‘paceiwas quick, «and>theirs 
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rather’slow; and’ she was the more concerned. at» it, 
from their being ‘evidently inva conversation which \in- 
terested them. Mr. Elton was speaking with -anima- 
tion, Harriet listening witha very pleased. attention ; 
and’Emma,; having sent the child on, was beginning to 
think how she might draw backa little more, when, they 
bothooked around, and she was obliged ito join them. © 
Mr. Elton ‘was still talking, still engaged! in some. in- 
teresting detail ;: and Emma, experienced: some: disap- 
pointment ‘when she found’ that he was only giving his 
fair companion an:account of. the yesterday's party at 
his! friend Cole’s, and:thatishe) was come in herself? ‘for 
the Stilton cheese, and thernorth Wiltshire, the: butter, 
the celery, the beetroot, and albthe dessert. 6 ji 0 
“ This would sdon have’ led) to something better, of 
course,” was ‘her ‘consoling | reflection :: “anything. in- 
terests between those who love; and: anything) ‘will 
serve as introduction to what is near the heart. If1 
could but have kept longer'away.")0i0) 905 8 fb osqi) 
They now walked on together quietly till within: view 
of the vicarage pales,:when a sudden resolution of at 
least getting Harriet into the house made: her again 
find something very much amiss about her boot, and 
fall behind to arrange it:once more. She ‘then, broke 
the lace off short, and dexterously throwing» it) into: a 
ditch, was: presently obliged to entreat them: to. stop, 
and acknowledge’ her inability’ to put herself ito rights 
so as to be able ‘to:walk home in tolerable comfort. i 
“ Part of my lace is gone,” said she, “‘ and Ido not 
know how I am‘to contrive. I-really am:a most trouble- 
some companion to you both, but: hope 'l am not often 
so ill-equipped.._Mr. Elton, I mustibeg leave tocstop at 
your house, and ask! your housekeeper for a bit of ribbon 
or string, or anything, just to keep my boot on.” iu 
Mr. Elton iooked all “happiness at this proposition ; 
and nothing could'exceed his alertness and attention 
im’ conducting: them ‘into’ his house, and endeavouring 
to make everything: appear to advantage.. The room 
they: were taken into:was the one he» chiefly occupied, 
and looking forwards; behind it was another with which 
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it immediately communicated’; the door between’ them 
was open, and Emma passed into it with the house- 
keeper, to receive her assistance in’ the most comfort- 
able manner. She was obliged’ to leave'the door ajar 
as she found it; but she fully intended’that Mr. Elton 
should close it.’ It was not’ closed, however—it still re- 
mained ajar; but by engaging the housekeeper in inces- 
sant conversation, she hoped’ to make it practicable: for 
him ‘to choose his “own subject in the adjoining room: 
For ten minutes she could’ hear nothing but ‘herself. 
It could be protracted no longer. ‘She was then obliged 
to be finished, and’make her appearance. 

The lovers were standing ‘together at one of the win- 
dows. It had a most favourable aspect; and for’halfia 
minute Emma felt the glory of having schemed success- 
fully. But it would not do; ‘he' had not come to the 
point. He had been most agreeable, © most ‘delightful ; 
ae had told Harriet that he had) seen: them ‘go ‘by, ‘and 
iad purposely followed them; other little gallantries and 
illusions had been dropped, but nothing serious. 

“Cautious, ‘very cautious,” thought'Emma ;: “he ad- 
vances inch’ by inch, cand will hazard nothing till she 
selieves himself secure.’ 

Still; ‘however; though aoerpthiing had not “been ‘ac- 
jomplished by her ingenious “device, she could not ‘but 
latter herself that it had” been the:-occasion of much 
wresent enjoyment’ to both; and must be leading: them 
orward to the great event. 


CHAPTER, XI. 


Ik. ELrtTon must ‘now be left ‘to himself. It was: no 
ynger in Emma’s power to superintend his happiness. 
'’ quicken his ‘measures, ‘The ‘coming of her sister’s 
imily was so very near at hand that, ‘first in ‘antici- 
‘ation, and then in reality, it became: henceforth: the 
rime object of interest; and during the ten days of 
dei stay at Hartfield it was not to be expected—she 
id not herself expect—that anything’ beyond occasional; 
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fortuitous assistance. could;-be., afforded, by,+her., to.. the 
lovers; »They) might advance.rapidly if they, would,, how- 
ever ;;othey) must advance somehow or) other, . whether 
they would ‘or-no.! She hardly. ,wished to. have more 
leisure for them). There are, people, who, ithe more; you 
do for them,:the less they; will do, for themselves. tn 

Mr, and Mrs. John: Knightley, from haying. been longer 
than ‘usual,absent from Surrey, were-exciting, .of course, 
rather more than the usual, interest... Till.this, year; 
every long; vacation, sincetheir marriage had, been divided 
between; Hartfield (and .Donwell ‘Abbey 5, but all.the 
holidays of this autumn, had» been,given, to, sea-bathing 
forthe’ children ;,, and) it. was )‘therefore..many months 
since |they» had been. seen; ina) regular way by their 
Surrey: connections, or,seen at,/all,,by | Mr.,.Woodhouse, 
who could not:be induced to, get,so far.as London, even 
for poor Isabella’s sake,,and who, consequently, was. now. 
most nervously and apprehensively, happy aim) 1 forestalling 
this too: short visitti| i611 

He thought Rea of, the evils of the. joumey. ‘for hens 
and not a little of the fatigues: of. his,own, horses and 


coachman, who were: to bring some of.the party, the. dast 


half of the way; but his alarms'were-needless, the -six- 
teen miles being ;happily:accomplished, and, Mr. and Mrs. 


John’ Knightley; ‘their; five - children, anda competent 


number of nursery-maids, all reaching Hartfield. in safety. 


The’ bustle:and:joy.:of; such an. arrival, the, many; to. be . 


talked to, welcomed, encouraged, and. . variously, ... dis- 


persed and disposed of, produced a noisé and confusion | 
which his nerves could not-have-borne under any other © 
cause, nor have endured much longer even for this; but | 
the ways of Hartfield and the feelings of her father were _ 
so: respected by» Mrs. «John Knightley ;that, inspite .of _ 
maternal: solicitude ‘forsthe, immediate enjoyment of,-her 
littlezones;:iand fori their having: instantly all the liberty, | 
and. attendance, all the:eating and, drinking, and sleep- _ 


ing) and playing; which :they)'could, possibly,..wish. for,, 


without the smallest;delay; the.children ;were, never, | 
allowed to» belong a: disturbance to him,;. rather in) them: 


selves orin any restlessiattendance.on,thembs2j5) ¢95 55 


hd 


i 
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)Mrs. -John Knightley; was, a,/.pretty,), elegant.little 
wwoman,.».of »gentle,.. quiet, ;manners, ,; and ,a,., disposition 
remarkably amiable,.and, affectionate,; wrapped. up,.in 
her family, a} devoted, wife, aj,doting :mother,.and, so 
tenderly..attached..to,; her..father and.sister that, but 
dor these higher-ties, a, warmer-love. might .have seemed 
impossible: ;,;She could. never, see.a fault,in any of, them. 
She , was; not;a; woman. of strong understanding, or.any 
quickness,; «.and)},,with this. resemblance of -her., father 
she, inherited; also; much. of, his.,constitution—was deli- 
eate inher, own, health, over-careful of. that.of her chil- 
dren, had-many fears and many.nerves, and: was as fond 
of: her, own, Mr... Wingfield in.,town, as. her. father, could 
be of Mr.,;Perry:..They .were.,alike,,too,:in a) general 
benevolence of temper,,and a strong habit. of regard for 
every old, acquaintance. penis | ceil 
. »Mr: John, Knightley,.was_a, tall, gentleman-like, and 
very clever man, rising in his profession, domestic, and 
respectable in-his private. character;. but. with reserved 
manners which prevented: his. being. generally pleasing, 
and , capable. of., being.sometimes; out. of. humour... He 
was not.an ul-tempered,man, not so often.unreasonably 
cross jas.to deserye such. a. reproach ;, but. his, temper 
was not his great perfection ; and indeed, with. such;a 
worshipping wife, it was hardly.possible that any natural 
defects, in; it, should..not . be,increased,, .The, extreme 
‘sweetness of her.temper, must, hurt his. . He had. all the 
clearness and|quickness, of. mind which she wanted ; and 
he; could..sometimes act; an -ungracious, or say a severe 
thing.. -Hewas|not a.great; favourite with his fair sister- 
in-law. Nothing wrong in him, escaped,her.; She was 
quick in; feeling: the little injuries to Isabella which Isa- 
della never felt herself. Perhaps she might have passed 
over more had his; manners;.been flattering to Isabella’s 
sister, but, they were only, those,ofa.calmly kind brother 
ind friend, without praise and without blindness; but 
iardly ,any,.degree .ofpersonal,. compliment, could have 
made her regardless of that greatest fault, of all in her 
»yes which jhe sometimes, fell, into—the want of respectful 
orbearance towards her, father. ;, There he had not always 
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the patience that’ ¢ould have been wished. Mr. Wood- 
‘House’s peculiarities ‘and | fidgetiness' were sometimes 
provoking him to’a rational remonstrance or sharp’ re- 
tort equally ill béstowed. It did not often happen, 'for 
Mr. John Knightley had really a great regard for ‘his 
father-in-law, and generally a strong sense of what was 
due to him; ‘but'it was too often for Emma’s charity, — 
especially as ‘there was all ‘the pain’ of apprehension fre- 
quently to be endured, though the offence came not.” 
The beginning, however, of every visit displayed none — 
but the properest? feelings,’ and this being of necessity — 
go short, might be’ hoped to’ pass’ away in unsullied'‘cor- - 
diality. They had not been long seated ‘and composed 
when Mr. Woodhouse, with’a melancholy shake of the 
head and a sigh, called his daughter’s attention to the 
sad change at Hartfield since she had been there last. | 
“ Ah, my dear,” said he—“ poor Miss Taylor. It is a 
grievous business,” ~ io GAD SEEN Re Oe 
“Oh yes, sir,” criéd she, with ready sympathy; “how | 
you must miss her! And dear Emma, ‘too. “What a 
dreadful loss to you’ both! I have been so grieved for 
ou. I could not imagine how you could possibly do - 
without her. It is’a’sad change, indeed; but I hope’ 
she is pretty well, sir ?” | LS TOML es 
“Pretty well, my dear, I hope—pretty well. Tdo: 
not know but that the place agrees with her tolerably.” 
Mr. John Knightley here asked Emma quietly whether | 
there were any doubts of the air of Randalls. © 0) 
“Oh no, none inthe least. I never’saw Mrs. Weston 
better in my life—never looking so well. “Papa is‘only . 
speaking his own regret.” COTW TO VES, oe 
““ Very much to the honour of both,” was the hand: 
some reply. | — LISGIOB S91 oe | 
“And do you see her, sir; tolerably often ?”’ ‘asked 
Isabella, in the plaintive’ toné ‘which’ just suited” her’ 
father. sy ein FAC) SPORT bee 5 
Mr. Woodhouse hesitated. “Not near-so: often, “my. 
dear, as I could wish.” ~~ LO eno 0 ODE 
“© papa, we have missed seeing them but ‘one entire. 
day since they married. — Either in the morning ‘or 
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evening of every day, excepting one, have we seen either 
Mr. Weston or Mrs. Weston, and generally both, either 
at Randalls or here ; and, as you may suppose, Isabella, 
most frequently here. They are very, very kind in their 
visits. Mr. Weston is really as kind as herself.—Papa, 
if you speak in that melancholy way, you will be giving 
Isabella a false idea of us all. Everybody must be aware 
that Miss Taylor must be missed ; but everybody ought 
also to be assured that Mr. and Mrs. Weston do really 
prevent our missing her by any means to the extent we 
ourselves anticipated, which is the exact truth.” 

_ “ Just as it should be,” said Mr. John Knightley, ‘and 
just as I hoped it was from your letters. Her wish of 
showing you attention could not be doubted, and his 
being a disengaged and social/man makes it all easy. I 
have been always telling you, my love, that I had no 
idea of the change being so very material to Hartfield as 
you apprehended ; and now you have Emma’s account, 
[ hope you will be satisfied.” 

“Why, to be sure,” said Mr. Woodhouse—“ yes, cer- 
tainly. I cannot deny that Mrs. Weston—poor Mrs. 
Weston—does come and see us pretty often; but, then, 
she is always obliged to go away again.” 

“ It-would be very hard upon Mr. Weston if she ‘did 

aot, papa. You quite forget poor Mr. Weston.” 
“1 think, indeed,” said Mr. John Knightley pleas- 
antly, “that Mr. Weston has some little claim: You 
and I, Emma, will venture to take the part of the poor 
nousband. I being a husband, and you not being a wife, 
the claims of the man may very likely strike us with 
2qual force. As for Isabella, she has been married long 
enough to see the convenience of putting all the Mr. 
Westons aside as much as she can.”’ 

“Me, my love ?’’ cried his wife, hearing and under- 
standing only in part. ““Are you talking about me? 
[am sure nobody ought to be, or can be, a greater advo- 
sate for matrimony than I am; and if it had not been 
‘or the misery of her leaving Hartfield, I should never 
iave thought of Miss Taylor but as the most fortunate 
woman, in the world ; and as to slighting Mr. Weston— 
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that excellent Mr.,Weston—I think there is nothing he 
does not deserve. I believe hevis one: of the very best- 

tempered men that ever existed: Excepting’ yourself 
and your brother, I do not know his equal‘for temper: 

I shall never forget his flying Henry’s kite for him-that 
very windy day, last Easter ;, and ever since his particular 
kindness. last September twelvemonth in writing that 
note, at twelve o’clock at night; om purpose to! assure 
me that there was no scarlet fever at Cobham, [ have 
been convinced there could not! be a more feeling: heart 
nor a better man in existence. Bri wr inch can adeserve 
him, it must be Miss Taylor.” 

“Where is the, young. man?” saidi John Khighiley 
‘“ Has he been here on this occasion, or has henot?” © 

“He has not been here yet,”’ replied Emma: > “S There 
was a strong expectation of his coming soon after the 
marriage, but, it ended 1 in nothing; and I have not heard 
him, mentioned lately.” 

“But you should tell them of the létidiny my dear, I 
said her father... “‘ He wrote a letter to poor Mrs. Weston, 
to congratulate her, and a very proper, handsome letter 
it was. She showed it tome: I thought it very well 
done of him, indeed... Whether it) was hiscown idea, you 
know,’ one cannot tell. He is) but ais and. his: uncle 
perhaps a 

“My dear papa, he’ is élirde: and- -twenty. . You iS 
how time passes.’ 

‘ Three-and- -twenty:| is he inieeae Py Welly cul 
not have thought it; and he was but two years old'when 
he, lost, his poor mother. Well, time does fly indeed, 
and my memory ‘is very’ bad. ‘However; it was) an 'ex 
ceeding good, pretty letter, and gave Mr. and Mrs. Weston 
a great deal of pleasure. I, remember: it was: written 
from Weymouth, and dated Sept. 28th, and began, ‘ My 
dear Madam,’ but I forget: how it went:'on; and it was 
signed F.C. Weston Sanautlony ifh remember thet pel 
fectly,”’ 

“ How, very pleasing’ and proper of inthe! | erie the 
good- -hearted Mrs. John Knightley.) “ I: have no. doubi 
of his being'a most amiable young man. “Buti how’ sac 
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it is that he should not live at home with his father ! 
There is something so shocking in a child’s being taken 
away from his parents and natural home! I never can 
comprehend how Mr..Weston could part: with him.» To 
give up one’s child! I really never could think well of 
anybody who proposed such a thing to anybody else.’’ 

“ Nobody ever.did think well of the Churchills, I fancy,” 
observed Mr. John Knightley coolly. ‘‘ But you need 
not imagine Mr. Weston to:have felt what you would 
feel in giving up Henry or John. Mr. Weston is rather 
an easy, cheerful-tempered man, than a man of strong 
feelings; he takes things as he finds them, and makes 
snjoyment of them somehow or other, depending, I sus- 
ect, much more upon whatris:called society for his:com- 
orts—that is, upon: the power of eating»and drinking, 
ind playing whist with his neighbours five times a week, 
than. upon family affection,» or anything that home 
iffords.” 

Emma. could not like what bordered on a reflection on 
Mr. Weston, and had halfa mind to take it up; ° but she 
struggled, and let it pass. : She would keep the peace if 
possible ; and there was something honourable and valu- 
ible in the strong domestic habits, the all-sufficiency of 
10ome to himself, whence resulted ‘her brother’s. disposi- 
ion to look down on the common rate of: social inter- 
‘ourse, and those to whom it was:important. It had a 
uigh claim to forbearance. 


CHAPTER  XIT. 


fix. KNIGHTLEY was to dine with them, rather against 
he inclination of Mr. Woodhouse, who: did not like that 
my one should share with him in: Isabella’s first day. 
‘mma’s sense of right, however, had decided it; and 
»esides the consideration of what was due to each brother, 
he had particular pleasure, from the circumstance of 
he late disagreement between Mr. Knightley: and her- 
elf, in procuring him the proper invitation. 

She hoped they might now become friends again. She 
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, thought it was time to make up. Making up, indeed, 
* would not do. She certainly had not been in the wrong, 
and he would never own that he had. Concession must 
be out of the question; but it was time to appear to 
forget that they had ever quarrelled. And she hoped it 
might rather assist the restoration of friendship, that 
when he came into 'the room she had one of the children 
with her—the youngest, a nice little girl, about eight 
months old, who was now making her first visit to Hart- 
field, and very happy to be danced about in her aunt’s 
arms. It did assist; for though he began with grave 
looks and short questions, he was soon led on to talk of 
them all in the usual way, and to take the child out of 
her arms with all the unceremoniousness of perfect amity. 
Emma felt they were friends again ; and the conviction 
giving her at first great satisfaction, and then a little 
sauciness, she could not help saying, as he was admiring 
the baby,— | 
“What a comfort it is that we think alike about our 
nephews and nieces. As to men and women, our opinions. 
are sometimes very different ; but with regard to these 
children, I observe we never disagree.” 
‘ If you were as much guided by nature in your estimate’ 
of men and women, and as little under the power of fancy 
and whim in your dealings with them as you are where 
these children are concerned, ‘we might always think 
alike.”’ 
“To be sure: our discordances must always arise from 
my being in the wrong.” 
“Yes,” said he, smiling, ‘and reason good. I was| 
sixteen years old when you were born.” | 
‘A material difference, then,” she replied; ‘and no) 
doubt you were much my superior in judgment at that| 
period of our lives; but does not the lapse of) one-! 
and-twenty years bring our understandings a good deall 
nearer ? ”’ 
‘“Yes, a good deal nearer.’ ; 
“But still not near sie to give me a chance of 
being right, if we think differently.”) «© | 
“I have still the advantage of you by sixteen years’ 
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experience, and by not being a pretty young woman and 
a spoilt child. Come, my dear Emma, let us be friends, 
and say no more about it.—Tell your aunt, little Emma, 
that she ought to set you a better example than to be 
renewing old grievances, and that if she were not wrong 
before, she is now.” 

‘That’s true,” she cried, “very true.—Little Emma, 
grow up a better woman than your aunt. Be infinitely 
cleverer and not half so conceited.—Now, Mr. Knightley, 
a word or two more, and I have done. As far as good 
intentions went, we were both right, and I must say that 
no effects on my side of the argument have yet proved 
wrong. I only want to know that Mr. Martin is not very, 
very bitterly disappointed.’ 

“A man cannot be more so,’’ was his short, full answer. 

‘“ Ab! Indeed I am very sorry. Come, shake hands 
with me.”’ 

This had just taken place, and with great cordiality, 
when John Knightley made his appearance ; and ‘‘ How 
l’ye do, George ?”’ and “ John, how are you ?”’ suc- 
seeded in the true English style, burying under a calm- 
1ess that seemed all but indifference the real attachment 
which would have led either of them, if requisite, to do 
everything for the good of the other. 

. The evening was quiet and conversable, as Mr. Wood- 
nouse declined cards entirely for the sake of comfort- 
ible talk with his dear Isabella, and the little party made 
:wo natural divisions: on one side he and his daughter ; 
om the other, the two Mr. Knightleys; their subjects 
sotally distinct, or very rarely mixing, and Emma only 
yecasionally joining in one or the other. 

_ The brothers talked of their own concerns and pursuits, 
sut principally of those of the elder, whose temper was 
»y much the most communicative, and. who was always 
he greater talker. As a magistrate, he had generally 
ome point of law to consult John about, or, at least, 
ome curious anecdote to give; and as a farmer, as keep- 
og in hand the home-farm at Donwell, he had to tell 
vhat every field was to bear next year, and to give all 
uch local information as could not fail of being interest- 
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ing to a brother, whose home-it had equally been the 
longest part of, his life, and whose attachments were 
strong. .The plan of a drain, the change of ia fence, the 
felling of a tree, and the destination of every acre of 
wheat, turnips, or.spring corn were entered into’ with 
as much equality of interest by John as»his cooler: man- 
ners rendered possible ; and if his willing brother ever 
left him anything to inquire about, his inquiries even 
approached a tone of eagerness.) 9° | 

While they were thus comfortably occupied, Mr. Wood: 
house was enjoying a full flow of happy regrets and fearful 
affection with his daughter. 5 

“My poor dear Isabella,’’ saidyhe, fondly dave her 
hand, and interrupting, for a few moments, her busy 
labours for some one of her five children, “how long it 
is, how, terribly long, since yyou were here! And. how 
tired you must be after your journey! You must go 
to bed early,,my dear; and I recommend a little gruel 
to you before you:go. You and I will have a:nice basin 
of gruel together—My dear Emma, suppose we all have 
a little gruel.” | 

Emma could not suppose any such thing, knowing, 
as she did, that both the Mr. Knightleys were’ as unper- 
suadable on that article as herself, and two basins only 
were ordered. After a little more discourse in praise of 
gruel, with some wondering at its not being taken every 
evening by everybody, he proceeded to dik wie an air 
of grave reflection,— 

Tt was an awkward business,omy dear, your Spend 
ing the autumn: at; South, End instead of nang ae 
I never had much opinion of the’sea air.’ } 

“Mr. Wingfield, most strenuously ae ometicnd it, sir, 
or we should not have» gone. He recommended: it for 
all the children, but. particularly for the weakness b | 
little Bella’s throat—both sea air and bathings!so1 om 

‘Ah; my dear; but Perry had many doubts: about the| 
sea doing her any good; and.as to myself,-I have been 
long perfectly convinced, though perhaps I never told 
you so. before, that the sea:is very rarely: of use to au 
body. lam sure it almost killed me once.’ 
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-‘* Come, come,” cried Emma, feeling this to be an un- 
afe subject, ‘‘ I must beg you not to talk of the sea. It 
1akes me envious and miserable—I who have never seen 
t! South End is prohibited, if you please. My dear 
sabella, I have not heard you make one inquiry after 
Ir. Perry yet; and he never forgets you.” 

‘Oh, good Mr. Perry, how is he, ‘sir 2?” 

“Why, pretty well, but not quite well. Poor Perry 
; bilious, and he has not:time to take care of himself ; 
e tells me he has not time to take care of himself— 
rhich is very sad—but he is always wanted all round the 
ountry. I suppose there is not a man in such ‘practice 
nywhere. But, then, there is not so clever a man any- 
rhere.”’ 

“And Mrs. Perry and the children—how are they? 
Jo the children grow? I have a great regard for Mr. 
erry. I hope he will be calling soon. He will be so 
leased to see my little ones.” 

‘““T hope he will be here to-morrow, for I have a ques- 

ion or two to ask him about myself of some consequence. 
ind, my dear, whenever he comes, you had better: let 
im look at little Bella’s throat.” 
“Qh, my dear sir, her throat is so much better that ] 
ave hardly any uneasiness about it. Either’ bathing 
as been of the greatest service to her, or else it is to be 
ttributed to an excellent embrocation of Mr. Wing- 
eld’s; which we have been applying at times ever since 
ugust.”’ 

“It is not very likely; my dear, that bathing should 
ave been of use to her; and if I had known you 
ere wanting an embrocation, I would have spoken 
pet +4) 

'“ You seem to:me to have forgotten Mrs. and Miss 
nates,’ said Emma; ‘“‘Echave not heard one inquiry 
fter them.” 

“Oh, the good Bateses! Iam quite ashamed of myself. 
‘ut you mention them in most of your letters. I hope 
iey are quite well. Good old Mrs. Bates! I will call 
pon her to-morrow, and take my children. They are 
ways so pleased to see my children. ' And that excel- 
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lent Miss Bates—such thorough worthy people! How 
are they, sir ?”’ | | 

‘“ Why, pretty well, my dear, upon the whole. But 
poor Mrs. Bates had a bad cold about a month ago.” 

‘‘ How sorry Iam! but colds were never so prevalent 
as they have been this autumn. Mr. Wingfield told meé 
that he had never known them more general or heavy, 
except when it had been quite an influenza.” 

‘That has been a good deal the case, my dear, but 
not to the degree you mention. Perry says that colds 
have been very general, but not so heavy as he has very 
often known them in November. Perry does not call it 
altogether a sickly season.’ 

‘No, I do not know that Mr. Wingfield considers it 
very sickly, except——” | 

‘Ah, my poor dear child, the truth is that in London 
it is always a sickly season. Nobody is healthy in Lon! 
don, nobody can be. It is a dreadful thing to have you 
forced to live there—so far off, and the air so bad! ”’ 

“No, indeed, we are not at all ina bad air. Our part 
of London is so very superior to most others... You must 
not confound us with London in general, my dear sir. 
The neighbourhood of Brunswick Square is very dif- 
ferent from almost all the rest: We are so very airy, I 
should be unwilling, I own, to live in any other part of 
the town ; there is hardly any other that I could be satis- 
fied to have my children in; but we are so remarkably 
airy. Mr. Wingfield thinks the vicinity of Brunswick 
Square decidedly the most favourable as to air.”’ 

‘Ah, my dear, it is not like Hartfield. You make the 
best of it; but after you have been a week at Hartfield, 
you are all of you different creatures—you do not look 
ike the same. Now, I cannot say that I think you are 
any of you looking well at present.’ | r 

‘““T am sorry to hear you say so, sir; but I assure you,) 
excepting those little nervous headaches and palpitations ' 
which I am never entirely free from anywhere, I am quite 
well myself; and if the children were rather pale before 
they went to bed, it was only because they were a little 
more tired than usual, from their journey and the happi- 
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1ess of coming. I hope you will think better of their 
ooks to-morrow; for I assureiyou Mr. Wingfield told 
ne that he did not believe he had ever sent us off, alto- 
ether, in such good case. : I trust, at least, that you do 
ot think Mr. Knightley looking ill,” turning ‘her eyes 
vith affectionate anxiety towards her husband. 
 Middling, my dear; I cannot compliment Moor 
hink Mr, John Knightley very far from looking well.” 

“ What is the matter, sir? Did you'speak to me?” 
ried Mr. John Knightley, hearing his own name. 

‘ Iam sorry to find, my love, that my father does not 
hink you looking well; but I hope it is only from being 
little fatigued. I could have wished, however, ds you 
now, that you had seen Mr. Wingfield before you left 
iome.”’ 

“ My dear Isabella,” exclaimed he hastily, “ pray do 
1ot concern yourself about my looks.’ Be satisfied with 
octoring and coddling yourself and the children, and 
>t me look as I choose.” 

' I did not thoroughly understand what you were tell- 
ag your brother,” cried Emma, “ about your friend Mr. 
maham’s intending to have a bailiff from Scotland, to 
ook after his new estate. But will it answer? Will 
ot the old prejudice be too strong ?”’ 

_ And she talked in this way so long and successfully that, - 
then forced to give her attention again to her father and 
‘ster, she had nothing worse to hear than ‘Tsabella’s 
ind inquiry after Jane Fairfax; and Jane. Fairfax, 
qough no great favourite: with her in general, she was, 
that moment, very happy to assist in praising. 
“That sweet, amiable Jane Fairfax!” said Mrs. John 
nightley. ‘It is so long since’ I have seen*her, except 
ow and then for a moment accidentally in town. What 
appiness it must be to°her good old grandmother and 
xcellent aunt when she comes to visit them! I always 
egret excessively, on dear Emma’s account, that~ she 
annot, be more at. Highbury; but now their daughter 
married, I suppose Colonel and Mrs. Campbell will not 
2 able to part with her at all. She would be such a de- 
ghtful companion for) Emma.” : 

Ioa 
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Mr. Woodhouse agreed to it all; but addedj> — 
~ Our, little friend, Harriet Smithy however; is just such 
another pretty kind of young person. You will like Harriet, 
Emma could not have a better companion than Harriet.” 
“I am most happy to hear it’; but only' Jane Fairfax 
one knows to be $o.very accomplished and superior, and 
exactly. Emma’s;age.’}oucsoldo\:ageb yor geilbbil 
This topic was discussed very happily, and others stic- 
ceeded of similar moment, and passed away with similar 
harmony; but the evening didnot close without a little 
return, of agitation. The gruel: came, ‘and supplied a 
great deal to be said—much praise and many comments, 
undoubting decision of its wholesomeness for every con- 
stitution, and pretty severe philippics upon. the many 
houses where it was never met with tolerable ; but, un+ 
fortunately, among the failuresowhich the daughter had 
to instance, the) most recent and ‘therefore most prom: 
inent was in her own cook at South End) a young woman 
hired for the time, who never had: been able ‘to under: 
stand what,she meant by a basin of nice! smooth gruel, 
thin, but not too thin.’ Often as she had’wished for and 
ordered it, she had never been able to get: anything tolér- 
able. Here-was a dangerous openingy> #1). 19)) 900 
“ Ah,” said Mr. Woodhouse, shaking his head, and fixing 
his eyes on her with tender concern. ‘The ejaculation: in 
Emma's ears, expressed, ‘‘ Ah, ‘there is no end of! ‘thé’sad 
consequences of your going to South End:: It'does’not 
bear talking of.” And for a little while she hoped he would 
not. talk of it, and that a silent ‘rumination might suffice 
to restore him to thejrelish of his ownsmooth gruel. “Aftef 
an interval of some minutes, however, he began with, ag 
~ I shall always, be very sorry ithat you went: to the' sea 
this autumn, instead of coming here?’ 1905. DOS, WOR 
~ But, why should, yousbe sorry, sir?) I assure jyou 
it did the children\a great deab of:goods’?vv }aus imo!lsox8) 
“ And, moreover,.if;youl must go to':the sea) it had 
better not have, been, to South End.) South End is‘ an 
unhealthy place. Perry was) surprised: \to' hear’ you ‘had 
fixed upon South End.’” ods iw, tasq-01 Sic 8 ail 
" I know there is such an idea! with«many’ people, but 
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indeed it is quite a:mistake, sir. Weall ‘had our‘health 
perfectly well there, never found the least inconvenience 
from the mud, and \Mr. Wingfield says itis entirely a 
mistake to suppose the place unhealthy ; and I'am sure 
he may be depended on, for he thoroughly understands 
the nature of the air, and his‘own brother and family 
have been there repeatedly.”’ 

‘You should have gone to Cromer; my dear, if you 
went anywhere. «Perry was a week at Cromer once, and 
he,holds it -to be the: best of:all the sea-bathing places. 
A, fine jopen sea, he says, and very’ pure air. And, by 
what. I, understand, you might have thad lodgings’ there 
quite away from the sea—a quarter of a mile off—very 
comfortable. . You should have consulted Perry.” 

‘ But, my dear:sir, the difference of the journey—only 
consider how great it would have been. A hundred 
miles, perhaps, ‘instead of forty.”’ 

‘Ah, my dear,:as‘Perry says, where health is at stake, 
nothing else should:be:considered ; and if one is to travel, 
there is not much to choose between forty miles and a 
hundred. Better not move at all, better stay in London 
altogether, than travel forty miles,to, get into a worse air. 
This is just what Perry said. It seemed to him a very 
ill-judged measure.” 

.Emma’s attempts to stop her father had been vain ; 
and when he had reached’such''a point as’this, she could 
not wonder at her brother-in-law’s breaking out. 
>“ Mr. Perry,” ‘said he,’ in a voice of very strong dis- 
pleasure, “ would‘do as well to keep his opinion till it is 
asked for. Why does he’*make it’any business of his to 
wonder at what I do—at my taking my family to one 
part of the coast or another ? “I may be allowed, I hope 
the use of my judgment ‘as’ well as Mr. Perry. I want 
his directions:no more.‘than ‘his drugs.’ He paused, 

and: growing cooler in'a’moment, added, with only sar- 
_castic dryness,‘ If? Mr. Perry can tell me how to convey 
a wife and five children a distance’of a hundred and thirty 
miles with no greater expense or inconvenience than a 
distance of forty, I'should be as willing to prefer Cromer 
to South End:as' he could himself.” 
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~ True, true,” cried Mr. Knightley, with most ready 
interposition—‘‘. very true. \That’s.a consideration, 
indeed. But, John, as to what’ I was telling you. of 
my idea of moving the path to Langham, of turning it 
more to the right, that it may not cut through the home 
meadows, I cannot conceive any difficulty. | I should not 
attempt it, if it were to be the-means of inconvénience 
to the Highbury people; but if you:call to mind exactly 
the present line of the path The only way of proving 
it, however, will be to turn to our maps. I shall see you 
at the Abbey to-morrow morning, I hope, and then’ we 
will look them over, and you shall give me your opinion.” 

Mr. Woodhouse. was. rather agitated by such harsh 
reflections on his friend Perry, to whom he had, in’ fact, 
though unconsciously, been’ attributing many of his own 
feelings and expressions; but the soothing: attentions 
of his daughters gradually ‘removed the present evil, 
and, the immediate alertness of one brother, and better 
recollections of the other, prevented ‘any renewal of it, 
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CHAPTER, XIE 
THERE could hardly be a happier creature sin the! world 
than Mrs. John Knightley, inthis short visit to Hart- 
field, going about every morning-among her old acquaint- 


ance with her five children, and talking over what she | 
had done every evening with her father and:sister.’ She : 
had nothing to wish otherwise, but that the days did not 

pass so swiftly. It was a. delightful visit—perfect, in 


being much too.short. 


: , ; og 
In general their evenings were less;engaged with friends 


than their mornings ;. but one complete dinner engage- 
ment, and out of the house too, there was no’ avoiding, 
though at Christmas.. Mr,-Weston would take no denial : 
they must all dine at. Randalls one day. Even: Mr. Wood- 
house was persuaded to think it a possible thing in pref- 
€rence to,a division of the party. 


How they were all to be,conveyed, he would have made 


‘a difficulty if he could; but as: his son-and daughter’s 
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carriage and horses were actually at, Hartfield, he was 
not able to make more than a simple question on that 
head ; it hardly amounted to a doubt ; nor did it occupy 
Emma long to convince him that they might in one of 
the carriages find room for Harriet also. 

Harriet, Mr. Elton, and» Mr. Knightley, their own 
especial set, were the only persons invited to meet them ; 
the hours were to be early as well as the numbers few— 
Mr. Woodhouse’s habits and: inclination being consulted 
in everything. 

The evening before this great event (for it was a very 
great event that Mr. Woodhouse should dine out on the 
24th of December) had) been spent by Harriet at Hart- 
field, and she had gone home so much indisposed with a 
cold that, but for her own earnest wish of being nursed 
by Mrs. Goddard, Emma could not. have allowed her to 
leave the house. Emma called on her the next day, and 
found her doom already signed with regard to Randalls. 
She was very feverish and had a bad sore throat. Mrs. 
Goddard was full of care and affection, Mr. Perry was 
talked of, and Harriet herself was too ill and low to resist 
the authority which excluded her from this delightful 
engagement, though she could not speak of her loss with- 
out many tears. 

Emma sat with ‘her as long as she could, to attend her 
in Mrs. Goddard’s unavoidable absences, and raise her 
spirits by representing how much Mr. Elton’s would be 
depressed when he knew her state, and left her at last 
tolerably comfortable, in the sweet dependence of his 
qaving a most comfortless visit, and of their all missing 
aer very much. She had not advanced many yards 
tom Mrs. Goddard’s door, when she was met by Mr. 
iiton himself, evidently coming towards it; and as they 
valked on slowly together in conversation about the 
nvalid—of whom he, on the rumour of considerable 
lness, had been going to inquire, that he might carry 
ome report of. her to Hartfield—they were overtaken 
»y Mr. John Knightley, returning from the daily visit 
o Donwell, with his»two eldest boys, whose healthy, 
lowing faces showed all the benefit. of a country run, and 
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seemed to ensure a quick: dispatch ofthe roast mutton 
and rice-pudding they were hastening home for. They 
joined company’ and proceeded together. . Emma | was 
just describing ' he: nature of ‘her: friend’s complaint— 
‘a throat very much inflamed, with ai great deal of heat 
about her, a quick, low pulse, etc. ; and she was:sorry to 
and from Mrs! Goddard that Harriet was liable to: very 
bad sore throats, and had/often! alarmed her with them.”’ 
Mr. Elton looked’ all alarm on the occasion, as he ex- 
claimed,— ankdty 

‘A sore throat!’ I hope inot infectious. 1 hope not 
of a putrid, infectious sort. Has Perry ‘seen her? > In- 
deed, you should take care of yourself as well as of your 
friend) Let me entreat you to run no risks... :Why does 
not Perry see her ?” ) tod tot ted’ gsr} Dloo 

Emma, who was not really at all frightened herself, 
tranquillized this excess) of apprehension: by assurances 
of Mrs. Goddard’s experience and: care; but as ‘there 
must still remain a degree of uneasiness which she could 
not wish to reason away, which she would: rather feel 
and? assist’ than not; she added» soon afterwards, \as' if 
quite another subject,— | rodty 

“Tt is so'cold; $0 very cold, and looks and feels so.very 
much like snow, that if it were to any other placevor with 
any other party, I should really try not to go out to-day, 
and dissuade my father from venturing ; but as he ‘has 
made up his mind, and does not seem to feel the cold 
himself, I do not like to: interfere, as I know it would be 
so great a disappointment to Mr. and Mrs. Weston. But 


upon my word, Mr: Elton, im your case I should certainly 
excuse myself. You appear'to me alittle hoarse already 5 
and when you consider what demand of voice and what 
fatigues to-morrow will bring, I think it would be no 
more than common prudence to’ stay at homeand take. 
care of yourself to-night.” on mordw ~ to tt 

Mr. Elton looked as if he did not very well know what 
answer to make, which was exactly the case ; for though 
very much gratified by the kind .care of ‘such a fair lady, 
and not liking’ to resist any’ advice of ‘hers, hevhad not 
really the least inclination to’ give up the visit. | But 
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Eimma, too eager and busy in her own previous concep- 
tions and views to hear him impartially, or see him with 
lear vision, was very well satisfied with his muttering 
acknowledgment of its being “very cold, certainly very 
sold,” and walked on, rejoicing in having extricated him 
tom Randalls, and secured him the power of sending 
0 inquire after Harriet every hour of the evening. 
~“You'do quite right,” said she: “f:we will make your 
ipologies to Mr. and Mrs. Weston.” 

But. hardly ‘had she so spoken when she’ found her 
rother was civilly offering a seat in his carriage, if the 
weather were Mr. Elton’s only objection; and Mr. Elton 
ictually accepting the offer with: much prompt satis- 
action. It was’a’done thing: Mr. Elton was to go; 
ind never had his broad handsome face expressed more 
jleasure than at this moment—never had his smile been 
tronger, nor his eyes more exulting, than when he next 
ooked at her. | 

“Well,” said she to herself, “ this is most strange ! 
\fter I had gotten him off so well, to choose to go into 
ompany; and leave. Harriet ill behind! Most strange 
ndeed! ‘But there is; I believe, in many men, especially 
ingle men,‘such an inclination—such'a passion—for din- 
ng out; a dinner engagement is’so high in the class of 
heir pleasures, their employments, their dignities, almost 
heir duties, that) anything gives way to it. And this 
dust be the''case with Mr: Elton—a' most valuable, ami- 
ble, pleasing young man undoubtedly, and very much 
a love with Harriet; but still he cannot refuse an in- 
‘itation—he must dine out wherever he is asked. What 
strange thing love is! He can see ready wit in Harriet, 
mut will not dine alone for her:”’ 

Soon afterwards Mr.:‘Elton: quitted them, and she 
ould not but do him the justice of feeling that there was 
great deal of sentiment in his manner of naming Harriet 
t parting—in’the tone of his voice while assuring her 
hat he should calliat Mrs. Goddard’s for news of her fair 
siend the last thing: before he prepared for the happiness 
f meeting her again, when he hoped to be able to give a 
etter report ; and he sighed and smiled himself off ina 
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way that: left the balance of approbation much in his 
favour. Dpce | 

After a few minutes of entire silence between them, 
John Knightley began with,— fi 

‘“‘T never in my life saw-a man more intent on being 
agreeable than Mr. Elton. It is downright labour to him 
where ladies are concerned. . With men he can be cational 
and unaffected, ‘but when he has‘ ladies to please every 
feature works.” rv : 

‘Mr. Elton’s manners are not perfect,” replied Emma ; 
‘but where there is a wish to please, one ought to over- 
look, and one does overlook, a great deal. Where a man 
does his best with only moderate powers, he will have 
the advantage over negligent superiority. There is such 
perfect good temper and good-will in Mr. Elton as one 
cannot but value.’’ i | 

“Yes,” said Mr: John Knightley presently, with some 
slyness, ‘he seems to have a great deal of good-will to- 
wards you.” | ifo¥V 

‘“Me!” she replied, with a smile of astonishment ; 
‘Care you imagining me to be Mr. Elton’s object ?”’ 

‘Such an imagination has crossed me,'I own, Emma; 
and if it never-occurred to you before, you may as well 
take it into consideration now.” | uf 

‘“Mr. Elton in love with me! ‘What an idea!” j 

‘“T do not say it isso; but you will do well to consider 
whether it is so or not, and to regulate your behaviour 
accordingly. I think your manners to him encouraging. 
I speak.as a friend, Emma. You had better look about 
you, and ascertain what you do, and) what you mean 
to do.” 7 . 7 é 

‘IT thank you, but I assure you you are quite mistaken! 
Mr. Elton and I are very good friends, and nothing more.” 
And she walked on, amusing herself in the consideration 
of the blunders which often arise from a partial know- 
ledge of circumstances, of the mistakes! which people of 
high pretensions to judgment are for ever falling into, 
and not very well pleased with her brother for imagining 
her blind and ignorant, and in want of counsel... He said 
no more. | Bits Her 
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Mr. Woodhouse had so completely made up his mind 
0 the visit that) in spite of the increasing coldness: he 
eemed to have-no-idea of shrinking from it, and set for- 
yard at last most punctually with his eldest daughter 
n his|'own carriage, with less apparent consciousness of 
he weather than either of the others—too full of the 
yonder of his own going, and the pleasure it was to afford 
+ Randalls, to see that it was cold, and too well wrapped 
ip to ‘feel it. The cold, however, was severe; and: by 
he time the second carriage was in: motion, a few flakes 
f snow were finding their way down, and the sky had 
he appearance of being so overcharged as to want. only 
‘milder’ air to produce a very white world in a very 
hort time: 

Emma soon saw that her companion was not in the 
appiest humour. The preparing and the going abroad 
12 such weather, with the sacrifice of his children: after 
inner, were évils—were disagreeables, at: least—which 
[r. John Knightley did not by any means like ; he antici- 
ated nothing in the visit that could be at all worth the 
urchase ; and the whole of their drive tothe vicarage 
ras spent: by him in expressing his: discontent. 

“ A-man,” said he, “must have a very good opinion 
f himself when: he asks people to leave their own fire 
de, and encounter such a. day as this, for the’ sake of 
oming to seé him. “He must think himself a most agree- 
ble ‘fellow. I could not do’ such a:thing.c- Itcis the 
reatest absurdity—actually snowing at this moment ! 
she folly, of not allowing people to be comfortable at 
ome, and the folly of people’s not staying comfortably 
t home! when-they can! If we were obliged to go out 
ich ah:evening as this; by any call of duty or business, 
‘hat:a-hardship»we should deem it)!i) And here are we) 
robably with rather thinner clothing than usual, setting 
ward voluntarily, without. excuse, in’ defiance: of the: 
Jice-of nature, which tells man, in everything given: to 
.S view or his feelings, to'stay at home himself, and keep: 
i under shelter that he can; here are we setting for- 
ard' to spend five’ dull hours: in anothér man’s house, 
ith ‘nothing. to say or to hear that was: not said and: 
10 0 
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heard yesterday, and may not be said°and heard again 
to-morrow. Going in dismal weather, to return probably 
in worse; four horses and four servants taken out for 
nothing but to convey five idle, shivering creatures into 
colder rooms and worse company than they might hag 
had at home!” 

Emma did not find herself equal to give the piéased 
assent, which no doubt he was in the habit of receiving, 
to emulate the ‘ ‘Very true; my love ” which must have 
been usually administered by his travelling companion ; 
but she had resolution enough to refrain from making 
any answer at all: She could not be complying; she 
dreaded ‘being quarrelsome; her ‘heroism reached only 
to silence. She allowed him to talk, and arrange the 

glasses, and wrapped herself up, without opening nea 
lips ! ! 

They arrived, the carriage turned, the step’ was id 
down, and Mr. Elton, spruce, black, and smiling, was 
with them instantly.: Emma thought with: pleasure. of 
some change of subject.. Mr. Elton was all obligation 
and cheerfulness ; he was so very cheerful in his civilities 
indeed that she began to think he must have received a 
different account of Harriet from what had reached her. 
She had sent while dressing, and the answer had been 
‘““Much the same—not better.” © é 

‘““My report from Mrs. Goddard’s,”’ said otis presently, 

“was not SO pleasant as I had hoped. “Not better,’ was 
my answer.’ 

His face lengthened immediately, and his voice was 
the voice of sentiment as he answered,— 

‘““Oh no—I am grieved to find—I was on the oil 
of telling you that when I called ‘at Mrs. Goddard’s 
door, which I did the very last thing before I returned 
to dress, I was told that Miss Smith was not better, by 
no means better—rather worse. Very much grieved ‘and 
concerned, I had flattered myself that she must be 
better after such a cordial as I knew had ‘been given in 
the morning.” | 4 

Emma smiled, and answered, “My visit was of use 
to the nervous part of her complaint; I hope; but not 
| | 
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ven i can charm away a sore throat. It is a most severe 
old, indeed. Mr. Perry has been with her, as you prob- 
bly heard.” | 

‘ Yes—I imagined—that is—I did not e 

‘He has been used to her in these complaints, and I 
ope to-morrow morning will bring us both a more com- 
table report. But it is impossible not to feel uneasi- 
2ss. Such a sad loss to our party to-day !”’ 

‘ Dreadful! . Exactly so, indeed. She will be missed 
7ery moment.” 

This was very proper: the sigh which accompanied it 
as really estimable, but it should have lasted longer. 
mma was rather.in dismay when only half a minute 
terwards he began to speak of other things, and in a 
vice of the greatest alacrity and enjoyment. 

“ What an excellent device,” said he—‘‘ the use of a 
eepskin for carriages. How very comfortable they 
ake it! impossible to feel cold with such precautions. 
ae contrivances of modern days, indeed, have rendered 
‘gentleman’s carriage perfectly complete. One is so 
aced and guarded from the weather that not a breath 
air can find its way unpermitted. Weather becomes 
solutely of no consequence. It is a very cold after- 
1on, but in this carriage we know nothing of the matter. 
a! snows a little, I see.” 

“Yes,” said John Knightley, “and I think we shall 
-ve a good deal of it.”’ 

“Christmas weather,” observed Mr. Elton. ‘‘ Quite 
asonable ; and extremely fortunate we may think our- 
ives that it did not begin yesterday, and prevent this 
ys party, which it might very possibly have done, 
* Mr. Woodhouse would hardly have ventured had 
ere been much snow on the ground; but now it is of 
| consequence. This is quite the season, indeed, for 
endly meetings. At Christmas everybody invites 
eir friends about them, and people think little of even 
2 worst weather. I was snowed up at.a friend’s house 
ce for a week. Nothing could be pleasanter. I went 
only one night, and could not get away till that very 
yise’nnight.”’ 
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Mr. John Knightley lookedas if he‘did not comprehenc 
the pleasure, but said’ only coolly,— boa bat Dig 

“T cannot wish to be snowed up a week at Randalls.’ 

At another time Emma might have been’ amused, bu 
she was too much astonished now at Mr. Elton’s ‘spirit 
for other feelings. Harriet seemed quite forgotten |i 
the expectation of a pleasant party. ' LOG9t..9 9 

“We are sure of excellent! fires,” continued he, “ ant 
everything inthe greatest comfort. Charming “people 
Mr. and Mrs. Weston. Mrs. Weston, indeedjcis: mucl 
beyond praise, and he is exactly what one values—so hos 
pitable, and so fond of society.’ It will be a small party 
but where small parties are select, they are perhaps’ th 
most agreeable of any. ‘Mr: Weston’s dining-room doe 
not accommodate’more than ‘ten comfortably; and fo 
my°part, I would rather, under such circumstances, fa 
short by two than exceed by'two."Isthink you will agre 
with me”—turning with a soft air to Emma—'I thin 
I shall certainly» have your approbation, ‘though Mi 
Knightley, perhaps, from being used to the large partie 
of London, may not quite enter into our feelings.” 9) © 

“TJ know nothing. of the large parties of London, ‘si 
I never dine with:anybody.” (L09\,6 | a 

‘Indeed !”’—in a tone of wonder and pity—“ I had n 
idea that the law had been so great a slavery.” Well, si 
the time must come:when you willbe paid»for all thi 
when you will have little labour and great enjoyment.” 

‘My first’ enjoyment,” replied John Knightley, a 
they passed through the sweep-gate, ‘Swill be to: fin 
myself safe at Hartfield again’? Hi tsi} eovil 


GRAPRTER VRE one teo oa 
Some change of countenance was necessary’ for eac 
gentleman as they walked into Mrs. Weston’s idrawins 
room: Mr. Elton must»compose his joyous/looks,: an 
Mr, John Knightley disperse his ill-humour., Mr. Elte 
must smile less;:and Mr. John'Knightley more, to fit the: 
for the place. Emma only might be as nature:prompte! 
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nd show herself just as happy as she was. To her it was 
eal enjoyment to be with the Westons. | Mr...Weston 
as. a great favourite, and there» was not a creature in 
1e world to whom she spoke with such unreserve as to 
is wife—not, any one to whom she: related with such 
ynviction of being listened to; and. understood, of be- 
ig always interesting and always intelligible; the little 
ffairs, arrangements, perplexities, and pleasures of her 
ither and herself. She could tell nothing of Hartfield 
t which Mrs. Weston had not.a lively concern ; and half 
a hour’s uninterrupted communication of all those little 
tatters on which the daily happiness of private. life de- 
ends was one of the first gratifications of each. 
This was a pleasure which perhaps the whole day’s 
isit might not afford, which certainly did not belong te 
1e present half-hour; butithe very sight of Mrs. Weston, 
er smile, her touch, her voice, was grateful to: Emma, 
ad she determined to think as little as possible of Mr. 
lton’s oddities, or of anything else unpleasant, and’ en- 
xy all that was enjoyable to the utmost. 

The misfortune of Harriet’s cold:)had been pretty, well 
one through before her arrival. Mr. Woodhouse had 
een safely seated long enough to give the history of it, 
esides all the history of his own and Isabella’s coming, 
ad-of Emma’s being to follow, and had, indeed, just 
dt to the end of his satisfaction that James should come 
nd. see his daughter, when the others appeared; and 
ts. Weston, who had been almost wholly engrossed by 
er attentions to him, was able to turn away and LN teh 
ér dear Emma. 
| Emma’s project. of figaeP ii Mr. Elton for awhile 
ade her rather sorry to find, when they had all taken 
1eir places, that he was close to her. The difficulty was 
‘eat of driving his strange insensibility towards Harriet 
om her mind, while he not only sat at her elbow, but 
as continually obtruding his happy ‘countenance on 
2n notice, and solicitously addressing her upon every 
ceasion: Instead of forgetting him, his behaviour was 
ich that she could not avoid the internal suggestion 
- “Can it really be as)my brother imagined ? Can it be 
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possible for this ‘man to be beginning to’ transfer his 
affections from Harriet tome? Absurdand insufferable?’ 
Yet he would be'so-anxious for her being perfectly warm, 
would be so interested about her father, and‘so delighted 
with Mrs. Weston ;\ and, at last, would begin admiring © 
her drawings with'so much zeal and so little knowledge, 
as seemed terribly like a would-be lover, and made it 
some effort with her to preserve her good manners. For 
her own sake she could not be rude; and for Harriet’s, 
in the hope that all would yet turn out right, she was even 
positively civil; but it was an effort—especially as some- 
thing was going on amongst the others, in’ the’ most 
overpowering period of Mr. Elton’s nonsense, which’ she 
particularly wished to listen to. She heard enough to 
know that Mr. Weston was’ giving some information 
about his son; she heard the words “ my ‘son,’ and 
Frank,” and “my son,” repeated several times over, | 
and from a few other half syllables very much suspected 
that he was announcing an early visit from his son ; but | 
before she could quiet Mr. Elton, the subject was SO | 
completely past that any reviving question from her 
would have been awkward. I ay 
Now it so happened that, in spite of Emma’s resolution 
of neve Frying, there was something in’ the name, in| 
the idea, of Mr. Frank Churchill; which always inter- | 
ested her. She had frequently thought, especially since _ 
his father’s marriage with Miss’Taylor, that if she were 
to marry, he was the very person to suit her in age, chars | 
acter, and condition. He seemed, by this connection 
between the families, quite to belong to her. She could | 
not but suppose it to be a match that everybody wha 
knew them must think of. That: Mr.-and Mrs: Weston | 
did think of it, she was very strongly persuaded; and. 


though not meaning to be induced by him, or by anybody | 
else, to give up a situation which she believed more re- | 
plete with good than any she could change it for, she had — 
a great curiosity to see him, a decided intention of find- 
ing him pleasant, of being liked by him:to a certain _ 
degree, and a sort of pleasure in the idea of-their! being. 
coupled in their friends’. imaginations. ; ( 
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With such sensations, Mr. Elton’s civilities were dread- 
fully ill-timed; but she had the comfort of appearing 
very polite, while feeling very cross, and of thinking 
that the rest of the visit could not possibly pass without 
bringing forward the same information again, or the sub- 
stance of it, from the open-hearted Mr. Weston. | So it 
‘proved; for, when happily released. from Mr. Elton, 
and seated by Mr. Weston at dinner, he made use of the 
very first interval in the cares of hospitality, the very 
first leisure from the saddle of mutton, to say to her,— 
“We want only two more to be just the right number. 
I should like to see two more here—your pretty little 
friend, Miss Smith, and my son—and then I should say 
we were quite complete. I believe you did not hear me 
telling the others in the drawing-room that we are ex- 
pecting Frank. J had a letter from him this morning, 
and he will be with us within a fortnight.” 

Emma spoke with a very proper degree of pleasure, 

and fully assented to his proposition, of Mr. Frank 
Churchill and Miss Smith making their party quite 
complete. 
‘““He has been wanting to come to. us,” continued Mr. 
Weston, “‘ ever since September—every letter has been 
full of it; but he cannot command his own time. He 
has those to please who must be pleased, and who (be- 
tween ourselves) are sometimes to be pleased only by a 
good many sacrifices. But now I have no doubt of see- 
ing him here about the second week in January.” 

* What a very great pleasure it will be to you! and 
Mrs. Weston is so anxious to be acquainted with him 
that she must be almost as happy as yourself.” 

“Yes, she would be, but that she thinks there will be 
another put off. She does not depend upon his coming 
30 much as Ido; but she does not know the parties so 
well-as Ido. The case, you see, is (but this is quite 
oetween ourselves ; I did not mention a syllable of it in 
the other room: there are-secrets in all families, you 
snow)—the case is, that a party of friends are invited to 
pay a visit at Enscombe in January, and that Frank’s 
‘oming depends upon. their being put off. If they are 
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not put off, he cannot'stir. But | know they will, because 
it is a family that’accertain lady of some consequence at 
Enscombe ‘has a particular dislike to ;'and though it is 
thought necessary to invite! them once in two or! three 
years, they always ‘are put off when it comes’ to) the point. 
[ have not the smallest doubt of the issue. Iam as)con+ 
fident of seeing Frank here before'the middle of January 
as I am of being here myself}: but your good friend there” _ 
—nodding towards tue upper end of the table-+“has‘so_ 
few vagaries herself, and has been:so little used''to them 
at Hartfield, that she cannot:calculate on their effects, as 
I have been long’in the practice of doing.” — LES : 
“Jam ‘sorry there should be anything like doubt in 
the case,” replied) Emma, ‘‘ but amd spcsed to side 
with you, Mr. Weston. If you think he will come, 1 shall | 
think so'too; for you know Enscombe.” 5°) 9") 
“Yes I have some right to that knowledge, though 
[ have never been at the place in my life. She is an odd 
woman.) But I never allow’myse‘f to speak il of her, 
on Frank’s account ; for Ido believe her to be very fond 
of him. I used to think she was not capable of being 
fond of anybody except herself; ‘but ‘she has always 
been kind to him (in°her way-—-allowing for little whims 
and caprices, and expecting everything to be as:she likes). 
And it is no’ small-credit, in my opinion, to him that he 
should excite such an affection ; for, though Iwould:not 
say it to anybody else, she has no more heart than a stone 
to people in general, and the devil-of'a temper.) 15 9) 
Emma liked ‘the subject so well ‘that she bega’ 1 upon 
it to Mrs. Weston, very soon after: their moving into the 
drawing-room—wishing ‘her: joy, yet observing that’ she 
knew’'the first’ meeting must be rather alarming. » Mrs. 
Weston agreed to it, but added that she should be' very, 
glad tobe secure of undergoing the anxiety of a’ ‘first 
meeting at the time talked of; “‘ for I cannot depen¢| 
tipon his coming.’ I cannot be'so sanguine as Mr. Weston 
[am*very much afraid that it will all end‘in nothing 
Mr. Westcn, I dare say, has ‘been ‘telling you exactly how 
the matter stands.) (, ecertosedt, iy, 8 Ya 
“Yes, it seems to dep nd upon nothing but ‘the ill 
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humour of Mrs. Churchill, whichl imagine to be the most 
certain thing in the world.” | | 

“My Emma?” replied Mrs: Weston, smiling, “what 
is the certainty of caprice?”’ Then turning to Isabella, 
who ‘had not been attending before—‘‘ You must know, 
my dear Mrs. Knightley, that we are ‘by no means so sure 


_ ofseeing Mr. Frank Churchill, in my opinion, as his father 


thinks. “It depends entirely upon ‘his aunt’s spirits and 
pleasure—in ‘short, upon her temper.. To you--to my 
two daughters—I + may venture'’on the truth. Mrs. 
Churchill rules at Enscombe, and is a very odd-tempered 
woman; and his coming now depends upon ‘her being 


— willing ‘to spare him.” 


“Oh, Mrs, Churchill, everybody knows Mrs. Churchill,” 


replied Isabella;\“‘ and J.am sure'] never think of that 
_ poor young man without the greatest compassion. To 


be constantly living with an ill-tempered person must 
be dreadful. It is what ‘we happily have never known 
anything of; ‘but it must’ be a'life of misery. What 
a blessing that she never had any children! Poor 
little creatures; how unhappy she would have made 


| them !”’ 


Emma wished she had beh alone with Mrs. Weston. 
She should then have heard more; ‘Mrs. Weston would 


_ speak to her witha degree of unreserve which she would 
not hazard with Isabella, and, she really believed, would 
' scarcely try to conceal anything relative to the Churchills 
_ trom her, excepting those''views on the young man of 
| which her own imagination ‘had ‘already given ‘her such 
- instinctive knowledge. \But‘at present there was nothing 


more to be said. Mr. Woodhouse ‘very soon followed 


| them into the drawing-room, To ‘be sitting long after 


dinner was a confinement that he could not’ endure. 


| Neither wine nor conversation’ was anything to him; 


and gladly did he move to those’ with whom he was 


always comfortable: 


While he talked to Isabella, however; ‘Emma found 


' an opportunity of saying, — 


‘““And»so-you do not consider this ‘visit’ from your son 


_ as by any means certain. I am sorry for it. The intro- 
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duction must be unpleasant, whenever it takes place ; 
and the sooner it could be over the better,” 

‘Yes; and every delay makes one more apprehensive 
of other delays. Even if this family, the Braithwaites, 
are put off, I am still, afraid that some excuse may be 
found. for disappointing us. I cannot’ bear to imagine 
any reluctance on his side; but I.am sure there is-a great 
wish on the Churchills to keep him to themselves. There 
is jealousy.. They are jealous even of his regard for his 
father. _ In short, I.can feel no dependence on his com- 
ing, and I wish Mr. Weston were less sanguine,” | 

“ He ought to come,” said;Emma. “If he could 
stay only a couple of days, he ought to come; and one 
can hardly conceive a young man’s not having it in ‘his 
power to do as much as that.’ A young woman, if she 
fall into bad hands, may be teased, and kept at a distance 
from those she wants to be with; but one cannot, com- 
prehend a young man’s being ‘under such restraint as 
not to be able to spend a week: with his father, if he 
likes it.’ 


‘One ought to be at Enscombe, and know the ways of — 
the family, before one decides upon what he can do,” i 
replied Mrs. Weston. ‘One ought to use the sdme ~ 
caution, perhaps, in judging. of the conduct of any one — 
individual of any one family ; but Enscombe; I believe, i" 
certainly must not be judged by general rules : she is so f 


very unreasonable, and everything gives way to her,” 


~ But she is so fond of the nephew ; he is so very great 
a favourite. Now, according to my idea of Mrs. Churchill, 
it would be most natural that, while she makes no sacri- 
fice for the comfort of the husband, to whom she owes 


everything, while she exercises incessant caprice towards 
him, she should. frequently be governed by the nephew, 
to. whom she owes nothing at. all.” 

‘‘ My dearest Emma, do not pretend, with your sweet 
temper, to understand a bad one, or to lay down rules 
for it ; you must let,it go its own way. Ihave no doubt 
of his having, at times, considerable influence; but: it 
may be perfectly impossible for him to know:beforehand 
when it will be.” - these B yd 
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Emma. listened, and then coolly said, ‘I shall not be 
satisfied unless he comes.” 

“He may shave a great deal of influence on some 
points,’ continued Mrs. Weston, ‘Sand on others very 
little ; and among those on which she is beyond his reach 
it is but too likely may be this very circumstance of his 
coming away from them to visit-us.” 


CHAPTER. XV, 


Mr. WOODHOUSE was soon ready for his tea; and when 
he had drunk his tea he was quite ready to go home; 
and it was as much as his three companions could do to 
entertain away his notice of the lateness of the hour, 
before the other gentlemen appeared. Mr. Weston was 
chatty and convivial, and no friend 'to early separations 
of any sort; but at last the drawing-room party did 
receive. an augmentation. Mr. Elton, in very good 
spirits, was one of the first to walk in. Mrs. Weston 
and Emma were sitting together ona sofa. He joined 
them. immediately, and, with scarcely an invitation, 
_ seated himself between them. 

Emma, in good spirits. too, from the amusement 
afforded. her mind by the: expectation of Mr. Frank 
Churchill; was willing to forget his late improprieties, 
and be as well satisfied with him as before; and on his 
making Harriet his very first subject, was ready to listen 
with most friendly smiles. 

He professed himself extremely anxious about her fair 
_friend—her fair, lovely, amiable friend. ‘‘ Did she know 
—had she heard—anything about her, since their being 
at Randalls? He felt much anxiety; he must confess 
that the nature of her complaint alarmed him consider- 
ably.” And in this style he talked on for some time 
very properly, not much attending to any answer, but 
altogether sufficiently awake to the terror of a bad sore 
throat; and Emma was quite in charity with him. 

_ But at last there seemed a perverse turn): it seemed 
all at once as if he were more afraid of its being a bad 
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sore throat on her ‘account: than ‘on. Harriet’s—more 
anxious that she should escape. ‘the infection'than that 
there should be no infection in the complaint.» _He began 
with great earnestness ‘to ‘entreat’ her ‘to ‘refrain from 
visiting the sick chamber again, for the present—to en- 
treat her to promise him not'to venture into such hazard 
till he had seen Mr. Perry and learned his opinion ; and 
though she tried to laugh it off and bring the subject 
back into its proper course, there was no putting an end 
to his extreme solicitude about her. She was vexed. 
It did appear—there was no concealing it—exactly like 
the pretence of being in love with her, instead! of Harriet 
—an  inconstancy, if real, the “most contemptible ‘and 
abominable ; and she had: difficulty in: behaving with 
temper. He turned to Mrs. Weston to implore her 
assistance. ‘‘ Would not she give him her ‘support ? 
Would not she add her persuasions to his, to® induce 
Miss Woodhouse not to go to Mrs. Goddard’s till it ‘were 
certain that Miss Smith’s disorder had no infection? 
He could not be'satisfied without a promise :* would ‘not 
she give him. her influence in procuring it ?’”’ | 
“So scrupulous for others,”’ he continued, “and yet so 
careless for herself ? She wanted: me’to nurse’ my cold 
by staying at home to-day, and: yet will not promise to 
avoid the danger of ‘catching an) ulcerated ‘sore throat 
herself. Is: this fair, Mrs. Weston ?) Judge between: us. 
Have not I some right to complain ?» Tam sure of your 
kind support and aid.) (>. OV: 2h FOr grits 
Emma saw Mrs. Weston’s surprise, and ‘felt that it 


must be great, at an address which, in words and manner, 


wasiassuming to himself the right of first interest inher ; 
and as for herself; she’ was, too much provoked” ‘and 
offendedi to have the power of directly saying anything 
to the purpose.’ She could only give him”a look, but it 
was such a look as she thought must restore him to his 
senses ; and then left the'sofa, removing to a seat: by her 
sister, and giving: her all her attentioniic 9's 190 }oo0) 

She had not: timeito: know how Mr. Elton took :the re- 
proof, so rapidly did another subject succéed ; for’ Mr. 
john Knightley now came into the room from examining 
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the weather, and opened on°them all with the informa- 
tion of the ground being ‘covered with snow, and of its 
still snowing ‘fast, with a ‘strong, drifting wind; conclud- 
ing with these words to ‘Mr. Woodhouse, 

‘This will. prove a spirited beginning’ of your winter 
engagements, sir. Something new for your coachman 
and horses to be making ‘their way through a storm of 
snow.” 

Poor Mr.'‘Woodhouse was silent from consternation, 
but everybody else had something) to say : everybody 
was either ‘surprised, or not surprised, and) had some 
question to ask, or some comfort tooffer. Mrs. Weston 
and Emma “tried ‘earnestly to cheer him and turn) his 
attention from his ‘son-in-law, who: was pursuing his 
triumph rather unfeelingly. 

‘““T admired your resolution very much, sir,’”’ said ‘he, 
“in venturing out in such weather, for of course you saw 
there would be snow very soon. \ Everybody must have 
seen the snow coming on. J admired your spirit; and 1 
_ dare say we shall get home very: well. Another hour or 
two’s.snow can hardly make the road impassable ;. and 
we are two carriages: if one is ‘blown over in the bleak 
part of the common field there will be the other at hand. 
I dare say we shall be ali safe at: Hartfield before mid- 
night.” 

Mr. Weston, with triumph of a different. sort, was 
confessing that he had known it to be snowing some time, 
but had not said.a word, lest it should make Mr. Wood- 
house ancomfortable, and bean excuse for his hurrying 
away. As to there being any quantity of snow fallen 
or likely to fall to impede. their return, that was a mere 
joke ; he was afraid they would find no difficulty. He 
wished the road might be impassable, that he might be 
able to keep them all at Randalls, and with the utmost 
good-will was sure that accommodation, might be found 
_ for everybody, calling on his, wife to agree with him that, 
witha. little, contrivance; everybody might be lodged, 
_ which she-hardly knew. how to do, from the consciousness 
_ of there being but two spare rooms in the house. 

‘What is to be done, my dear,Emma ? what is to be 
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done ?’’ was Mr. Woodhouse’s first exclamation, and all 
that he could say for some time. To her he looked for 
comfort; and her assurances of safety, her. representa- 
tion of the excellence of the horses, and of James, and 
of their having so many friends about them, revived him 
a little. 

His eldest daughter’s alarm was equal to his own. The 
horror of being blocked up at Randalls, while her chil- 
dren were at Hartfield, was full in her imagination ;, and 
fancying the road to be now just passable for adven- 
turous people, but in a state that admitted ,no) delay, 
she was eager to have it settled that her father and 
Emma should remain at Randalls, while she and her 
husband set forward instantly through all the possible 
accumulations of drifted snow that might impede them. 

‘You had better order the carriage directly, my love,” 
said she; “I dare say we shall be able to get along, if 
we set off directly ; and if we do come to anything very 
bad, I can get out and walk. I am not at all afraid. I 
should not mind walking half the way. I could change 
my shoes, you know, 'the moment I got home ;:and it 
is not the sort of thing that gives me cold.” > © : 

“Indeed !”’ replied he. “‘ Then, my dear Isabella, it 
is the most extraordinary sort of thing in the world, for 
in general everything does give you cold. Walk home! 
You are prettily shod for walking home, I dare say. It 
will be bad enough for the horses.”’ cl | 

Isabella turned to Mrs. Weston for her approbation of 
the plan. Mrs. Weston could only approve. Isabella 
then went to Emma; but Emma could not so entirely 
give up the hope of their being all able to get away; and 
they were still discussing the point, when Mr. Knightley, 
who had left the room immediately after his brother's 
first report of the snow, came back again, and told'them 
that he had been out of doors to examine, and could an- 
swer for there not being the smallest difficulty in their 
getting home, whenever they liked it, either now or an 
hour hence. He had gone beyond the sweep—some 
ray along the Highbury road; the snow was nowhere 
Jove half an inch deep—in many ‘places hardly enough 
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to whiten the ground; a very few flakes were falling at 
present, but the clouds were parting, and there was every 
appearance of its being soon over. He’ had seen the 
coachmen, and they both agreed with him in there being 
nothing to apprehend. 

To Isabella the relief of such tidings was very great, 
and they were scarcely less acceptable to Emma, on her 
father’s account, who was immediately set as much at 
ease on the subject as his nervous constitution allowed ; 
but the alarm that had been raised could not be appeased 
so as to admit of any comfort for him while he continued 
at Randalls. He was satisfied of there being no present 
danger in returning home, but no assurances could con- 
vince him that it was safe to stay ; and while the others 
were variously urging and recommending; Mr. Knightley 
and Emma settled it in a few brief sentences thus,— 

“Your father will not be easy. Why do not you 

O ? oe) 

“Tam ready, if the others are.” 

“ Shall I ring the bell ?”’ 

*SVes/ doy?’ 

And the bell was rung, andthe carriages spoken for. 
A few minutes more, and Emma hoped to see one trouble- 
some companion deposited in his own house, to get sober 
and cool, and the other recover his temper and happiness 
when this visit of hardship were over. 

The carriage came ; and Mr. Woodhouse, always the 
first object on such occasions, was carefully attended to 
his own by Mr. Knightley and’ Mr. Weston; but not all 
that either could say could prevent some renewal of alarm 
iat the sight of the snow which had actually fallen, and 
the discovery of a much darker night than he had been 
prepared for. “‘ He was afraid they should have a very 
bad drive. He was afraid poor Isabella would not like 
it. And there would be poor Emma in the carriage be- 
hind. He did not know what they ‘had best do. »They 
must keep as much together as they could.’’ And James 
was talked to, and given a charge to go very slow, and 
wait for the other carriage. 

Isabella stepped in after her father; John Knightley, 
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forgetting that he did not belong to their party, stepped 
in after his wife very naturally. so that, Emma found, 
on being escorted! and followed into, the second carriage 
by Mr. Elton, that the door, was to be lawfully shut. on 
them, and that they were to have a ¢ée-a-téte drive. , It 
would not have: been''the awkwardness of a moment—it 
would have been’ rather a pleasure, previous to the. sus- 
picions of this very day; she would have talked to him 
of Harriet, and the three quarters of a, mile would have 
seemed but one. ‘But now, she would rather. it had, not 
happened. She believed. he had been drinking too, much 
of Mr. Weston’s good wine, and felt sure that he would 
want to be talking nonsense.’ > HeLa Al TosPeab 

To restrain him as much, as} might be, by her own 
manners, she was immediately preparing to. speak, with 
exquisite calmness and gravity of the weather and the 
night; but»scarcely had, she begun, scarcely had they 
passed the sweep-gate and joined the other carriage, 
than she found her subject, cut, up, her hand. seized, 
her attention demanded, and Mr:/ Elton actually making 
violent love to her, availing himself of the precious oppor- 
tunity, declaring'sentiments which must be, already wel! 
known, hoping, fearing, adoring, ready to die, if she 
refused. him, but flattering himself, that, his,ardent 
attachment and unequalled love and unexampled passion 
could not fail of having some effect, and, im; short, very 
much resolved: on’ being seriously accepted. as.soon as 
possible. It. really; was,so. . Without -scruple,. without 
apology, without: much’ apparent diffidence, Mr. Elton, 
the lover. of Harriet, was professing himself Aer, lover. 
She tried to stop him, but! vainly ;. he would go on 


and say it all. Angry) as she, was, the thought, of the 


moment made her: resolve to restrain herself when. she 
did speak. :/She felt that half this, folly must be. drunken - 


ness, and: therefore could: hope that it might, belong only — 


to the passing’ hour. Accordingly, with a. mixture. of 


the serious. and the playful,, which, she hoped would: best 
suit his half and half state, she replied, 4) 41! 


‘“T am very much astonished, Mr. Elton. This to me! : 


You forget yourself—-you :take me for my friend. . Any 


| 
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message to Miss Smith I shall be happy to deliver; but 
no more of this to me, if you please.” | 

‘Miss Smith! Message to Miss‘Smith! What could — 
she possibly mean!’ And he/repeated her words with 
such assurance of accent, such boastful pretence of 
amazement, that she could not help replying with quick- 
ness,— 

‘Mr. Elton, this is the most extraordinary conduct, 
and I can account for it only in one way: you are not 
yourself, or you could not speak either to me, or of 
Harriet, in such a manner.) Command yourself enough 
to say no more, and I will endeavour to forget it.” 

But Mr. Elton had only drunk wine enough to elevate 
his spirits, not at all to confuse his intellects. He per- 
fectly knew his own meaning; and having warmly pro- 
tested against her suspicion as most injurious, and slightly 
touched upon his respect for Miss Smith as her friend, 
but acknowledging his wonder that Miss Smith should 
be mentioned at all, he resumed the subject of his own 
passion, and was very urgent for a favourable answer. 

_ As she thought less of his inebriety, she thought more 
of his inconstancy and presumption, and with fewer 
struggles for politeness, replied, — 

“It is impossible for me to doubt any longer. You 
have made yourself too clear. Mr. Elton, my astonish- 
ment is much beyond anything I\can express. After 
such behaviour as I have witnessed during ‘the last 
month to Miss Smith, such attentions as I have been 
daily in the habit of observing, to’ be addressing me in 
this manner—this is an unsteadiness of character, indeed, 
which I had not supposed possible. Believe me, sir, I 
am far—very  far—from gratified in being the object of 
such professions.”’ 

~ Good heaven !”’ cried Mr. Elton, “what can be the 
meaning of this ?:0Miss Smith! I never thought of 
Miss Smith in the whole course of my existence; never 
daid her any attentions, but as your friend ; never cared 
whether she were dead or/alive, but as your friend. If 
she has fancied otherwise, her own wishes have misled 
1er, and I am very sorry—extremely sorry. But——Miss 
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Smith indeed! .Q Miss ‘Woodhouse, who ‘¢an’ think of 
Miss Smith when Miss’ Woodhouse*is near ? | No, upon 
my honour, thereiis no unsteadiness of! character. I 
have thought onlyof you. I. protest. against having 
paid the smallest attention tol any one else.’ Everything 
that I have said or done, for many weeks past; has been 
with the sole view of marking my adoration of yourself. 
You. cannot really, seriously doubt it. No!’’—in an 
accent meant to be soe I am: sure: moe have 
seen and understood me.’ +). 

It would be impossible to say wie Brn ie? felt on 
hearing this—which of all her unpleasant sensations was 
uppermost. She was too !completely severpowered to 
be immediately able to reply ;) and two moments. of 
silence, being ample encouragement for Mr.) Elton’s: 
sanguine state of mind, he tried to talce — hand again, 
as he joyously exclaimed, oO 

“Charming Miss Woodhouse ! aes me to interpret. 
this interesting silence. It confesses that you have: con 
understood me.” 

‘“Nojosiz;)? criedyEmmay; ‘it ‘obetebdal no Tye thing. 
So far from having long understood you, ‘have been in: 
a most complete error with respect to your views till this 
moment. As to myself, 1 am very sorry that you should 
have been giving way to any feelings Nothing 
could be farther from my. wishes. Your attachment to. 
my friend Harriet, your pursuit of her (pursuit it ap- 
peared), gave -me great pleasure, and I have been very 
earnestly wishing you success ; but had I supposed that: 
she were not) your attraction. ‘to Hartfield, I should cer- | 
tainly have thought you judged:ill in: making your visits 
so frequent. Am I to believe that you have’ never 
sought to recommend yourself particularly to Miss Smith? | 
that you have never thought seriously of her ?”’ 

“Never; madam,” cried he, affronted in his turn—_ 
‘never, l.assure you. J think seriously of Miss Smith!) 
Miss Smith is\a very good sort of girl, and 1 should 
be happy to. see her respéctably settled. I wish: her: 
extremely well; and no doubt there are men who might 
not object to Everybody. has their level ; but as: 

| 
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or myself, Iam not, I think, quite'so much ata loss. i 
eed not so totally despair of an equal alliance as to be 
ddressing myself to’ Miss ‘Smith. -» No, madam, my 
isits to Hartfield have been for yourself only ; and «the 
ncouragement I received ——” » | 
“Encouragement ! I give’ you encouragement! © Sir, 
ou have been entirely: mistaken in supposing it. 1 
ave seen you only as the admirer of my friend. In no 
ther light could you have been more to me than’a com- 
lon acquaintance. I am exceedingly sorry ; but it is 
rell that the mistake ends where it does. Had the same 
ehaviour continued, Miss Smith might have been led 
ito a misconception. of your .views—not being aware, 
robably, any more than myself, of the very great in- 
quality which you ‘are so sensible of. But, as it‘ is, the 
isappointment is single, and, I trust, will not be lasting. 
have no thoughts of matrimony at present.” 

He was too angry to say another word, her manner 
90 decided to invite supplication ;\ and in this state of 
welling resentment, and’ mutually’ deep mortification, 
iey had to continue together a few minutes longer, for 
ae fears of Mr. Woodhouse had confined them to a foot- 
ace. If there had not been so much anger, there would 
ave been desperate awkwardness; but their’ straight- 
wxward emotions left no room for the little zigzags of 
mbarrassment. Without knowing when the carriage 
irned into Vicarage Lane, or when it stopped, they 
ound themselves, all at once, at the door of his house ; 
nd he was out before another syllable passed. Emma 
ien felt it indispensable to wish him a good-night. The 
ompliment was just returned, coldly and proudly; and 
nder indescribable irritation of spirits she was then 
onveyed to Hartfield. 

There she was welcomed ‘with the utmost delight by 
er father, who had’ been trembling for the dangers of 
solitary drive from Vicarage Lane—turning a corner 
which he could never bear to think of, and in strange 
ands—a‘mere common’ codchman—no James. And 
aere it seemed as if her return’ only were wanted to 
jake everything go well; for Mr. John Knightley, 
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ashamed. of his ill-humour, ‘was now all: kindness an@ 
attention, and so. particularly solicitois'for the com- 
fort of her father as to seem—if not) quite ready to join 
him in.a basin of gruel—perfectly sensible of its being 
exceedingly wholesome ; ‘and the day was concluding 
in peace and comfort to all their little party, except 
herself... But her. mind shad: never been in such per- 
turbation ; and it needed a very strong effort to appear 
attentive and cheerful till the usual hour. of separating 
allowed her the relief of quiet reflection. BL} i 


CHAPTER* XVI. 


ally was, could the effects, of her blunders have been | 
confined to: herself, onthh Ye 

“If I had not persuaded Harriet into liking the man, 
I could have borne anything. , He' might have doubled | 
his presumption to me.,- But. poor.Harriet !”’ | 


at 
How she could have been so deceived! He protested | 
that he had never thought seriously of Harriet—never V. 
She looked back as well.as she could, but it was all con- | 
fusion. She had taken up the idea, she supposed, and | 
made) everything bend to. it...,.His manners, however, | 
must. have been. .unmarked, wavering, dubious, or she 
could not have been so misled... 44 Be 
The picture! How eager he.had. been about, the pic- 
ture, and the charade, and, a hundred other circum; | 
stances! How clearly they had seemed. to point, at 
Harriet! To be sure, the charade, with. its “ready wit” 
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—but then the “ soft eyes”’—in fact, it suited neither ; 
it was a jumble without) taste or truth. Who could 
dave seen through such thick-headed nonsense ? 

Certainly she had often, especially of late, thought his 
nanners to herself unnecessarily gallant; but it hac 
yassed as his way—as a mere error of judgment, of know- 
edge, of taste—as one proof, among others, that he had 
1ot always lived in the best society—that, with all the 
sentleness of his address, true elegance was sometimes 
vanting ; but, till this very day, she had never for an 
nstant suspected it to mean anything but grateful respect 
o her as Harriet’s friend. 

To Mr. John Knightley was she indebted for her first 
dea on the subject, for the first start of its possibility. 
‘here was no denying that those brothers had penetra- 
ton. She remembered what Mr. Knightley had once said 
9 her about Mr. Elton, the caution he had given, the 
onviction he had professed that Mr. Elton would néver 
larry indiscreetly, and blushed to think how much 
tuer a knowledge of his character had been there shown 
aan. any she had reached ‘herself. ‘It was dreadfully 
iortifying, but Mr. Elton was proving himself in many 
2spects the very reverse of what she had meant and 
elieved him—proud, assuming, conceited, very full of 
is own claims, and little concerned about the feelings 
£ others. 

‘Contrary to» the usual course of things, Mr. Elton’s 
anting to pay his addresses to her had sunk him in her 
dinion. His professions and his proposals did him no 
vice. She thought nothing ‘of ‘his attachment, and 
as insulted by his hopes. ‘He wanted to marry weli, 
id having the arrogance to raise his eyes to her, pre- 
ded to be in love; but she was perfectly easy as to 
s not suffering any disappointment that need be cared 
it There had been no real affection either in his Jan- 
age or manners. Sighs and fine words had been given 
| abundance; but she could hardly devise any set of 
‘pressions, or fancy any tone of voice, less allied with 
al love. She need not trouble herself to pity him; 
€ only wanted ‘to aggrandize and enrich himself; and 
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if. Miss, Woodhouse of ; Hartfield, ‘the heiress) of ‘thirty 
thousand pounds, were not quite so edsily obtained a: 
he had fancied, he, would: soon try: for Miss seq 
else with twenty, or with ten. ; | 

But that he should. talk. of encouragement, shoulc 
consider her. as aware of: his views, accepting his inten. 
tions, meaning, in short, to marry him—should: sup 
pose himself, her equal in -connection or mind— look 
down, upon. her friend, so, well understanding the  grada: 
tions of rank ,below him, andbe:so blind: to what ‘ros 
above, as..to, fancy himself showing ino abee ape nat ir 
addressing her—it was most provoking. 

Perhaps it was not fair to,.expect him to feel hibiw Ver} 
much he.was her inferior in.talent and all the elegancie 
_ of mind. The.very want. of such equality might prevent 
~ his. perception of it. But/he:must know >that in’ fortuné 
and consequence she was greatly his superior. He musi 
know that.the Woodhouses had been settled for severa 
generations at Hartfield, the younger branch of a ‘verj 
ancient family, and that the, Eltons were nobody. + The 
landed property, of Hartfield. certainly: was: inconsider 
able,, being, but: a,sort of-notch|in the Donwell, Abbe} 
estate, to which all.the rest .of, Highbury. belonged); but 
their, fortune from. other sources was suchas to mak 
them scarcely,,,secondary, to Donwell: Abbey itself ii 
every other kind of consequence ; and the Woodhouse 
had, long held.a high, place in | the: consideration of thi 
neighbourhood, which, Mr. Elton had first entered no; 
two. years ago, to make his way. as he: could; without am} 
alliances but in trade, or anything’ to recommend him 4 
notice but his situation, and -his) civility. But he hat 
fancied her in love with -him—that: evidently: must havi 
been his, dependence ; and after raving alittle about th 
seeming incongruity, of gentle manners and a conceite 
head, Emma was obliged, in:common honesty; to sto 
and admit that. her own behaviour to him: had ‘been si 
complaisant, and obliging, so full.of courtesy and :attel 
tion, as (supposing her .real motive: unperceived) migt 
warrant .a man, of,ordinary observation: and. delicacy 
like Mr., Elton,) in fancying himself:a very decidedofav 
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ourite., If she had so misinterpreted. his. feelings, she 
had little right to wonder that, he, with self-interest to 
blind him, should have mistaken:hers. 

The first. error, and the worst, lay at\ her door. It 
was foolish, it was wrong, to take so active a part in 
bringing any two people together, . It was adventuring 
too far, assuming too much, making’ light of what ought 
to be serious, a trick of what ought to be simple. She 
was quite concerned and ashamed, and resolved to do 
such things no more. 

“ Here have I,” said she, “ actually talked poor Harriet 
nto being-very much attached to this man. She might 
never have thought of him but for me, and certainly 
aever: would:have thought of him with hope, if I had not 
ussured hersof/ his attachment, for she is as modest and . 
numble as I:used to think him») Oh that I-had been 
satisfied with persuading her not to accept young Martin! 
(here I was quite right—thati was well done of me; but 
there I should-have stopped; and left the rest to time 
and chance. Iwas introducing her into good company, 
ad¥ giving her the opportunity’ of pleasing’ some one 
vorth having; I ought not to have attempted more. 
3ut now, poor girl, her peace isicutiup for some time. J 
lave been but half a friend!to her; and if she were not 
0 feel this disappointment! so very» much, I am sure I 
save not an idea of anybody else who: would be at all 
sesirable for her. William Cox! Oh no, I could not en- 
‘ure William Cox—a pert young lawyer.’’ 
~She stopped:to blush and’ laugh at her own relapse, 
nd then resumed ia more serious, more dispiriting cogita- 
jon upon what had been, and»might be, and must be. 
‘he distressing explanation ‘she had: to make, to Harriet, 
nd all that poor Harriet would be suffering, with: the 
wkwardness of future meetings, the difficulties of con- 
‘nuing or! discontinuing the acquaintance, of subduing 
selings, concealing resentment, and:avoiding éclat, were 
qaough to occupy her in most unmirthful reflections some 
‘me longer; and she went torbed: at last) with nothing 
sttled but the conviction of her having \blundered: most 
readfully. | . F trol | 
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To youth and natural cheerfulness like Emma's, though 
under temporary gloom at night, the return of day will 
hardly fail to bring ‘return of ‘spirits: \The youth and 
cheerfulness of morning are in happy ‘analogy and of 
powerful operation ; and if the distress be not poignant 
enough to keep the eyes unclosed, they will be sure to 
open to sensations of softened pain and brighter hope. 

Emma got up on the morrow more disposed for com- 
fort than she had gone to bed—more ready to see allevia- 
tions of the evil before her, and to»depend on getting 
tolerably out of it. 

It was a great' consolation that Mr. Elton’should not 
be really in love with her, or so particularly amiable as 
to make it shocking to disappoint him); that Harriet’s: 
nature should not be of that superior sort in which the 
feelings are most acute and retentive; and that there 
could be no necessity for anybody’s knowing what had 
passed except the three principals, and especially for her 
father’s being given a moment’s/uneasiness about it. i 

These were very cheering thoughts ;» and the sight of 
a great deal of snow on the ground did her further service, 
for anything was welcome that might justify their all 
three being quite asunder at present. © OCW a 

The weather was most favourable for her, though) 
Christmas Day she could not go to church. Mr. Wood= 
house would have been miserable had his daughter 
attempted it, and she was therefore safe from either, 
exciting or receiving unpleasant and most unsuitable. 
ideas. “The ground: covered with snow, and the atmos: 
phere in that unsettled state between) frost and: thaw 
which is of all others the most: unfriendly for exercise) 
every: morning beginning in rain: or snow, and every: 


evening setting in to'freeze—she was for many days a 
most honourable prisoner,—no ‘intercourse with Harriet, 
possible but by note, no church for her on Sunday any) 
more than on Christmas Day, and no:need to find excuses] 
for Mr. Elton’s absenting himself. . i | al 

It was weather which might fairly confine everybody 
at home ; and though she hoped and believed) him to be 
really taking comfort in some society or other, it was; 
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very pleasant to have her father so well satisfied with 
his being all alone in his own house, too wise to stir out, 
and to hear him say to Mr. Knightley, whom no weather 
could keep entirely from them,— 

“ Ah, Mr. Knightley, why do not you stay at home 
like poor Mr. Elton ?” 

These days of confinement would have been, but for 
her private perplexities, remarkably comfortable, as 
such seclusion exactly suited her brother, whose feelings 
must always be of great importance to his companions ; 
and he had, besides, so thoroughly cleared off his ill- 
qumour at Randalls that his amiableness never failed 
um during the rest of his stay at Hartfield. He was 
ilways agreeable and obliging, and speaking pleasantly 
t everybody. But with all the hopes of cheerfulness, 
ind all the present comfort of delay, there was still such 
n evil hanging over her in the hour of explanation with 
darriet as made it impossible for Emma to be ever per- 
ectly at ease. 


——--—- 


CHAPTER XVII. 


fR. and Mrs. Joun KNIGHTLEY were not detained long 
t Hartfield. The weather soon improved enough for 
1ose to move who must move; and Mr. Woodhouse 
aving, as usual, tried to persuade his daughter to stay 
ehind with all her children, was obliged to see the whole 
arty set off, and returned to his lamentations over the 
stiny of poor Isabella,—which poor Isabella, passing 
er life with those she doted on, full of their merits, blind 
» their faults, and always innocently busy, might have 
en a model of right feminine happiness. 

The evening of the very day on which they went 
‘ought a note from Mr. Elton to Mr. Woodhouse—a 
ng, civil, ceremonious note—to say, with Mr. Elton’s 
*st compliments, ‘“‘ that he was proposing to leave High- 
iry the following morning in his way to Bath, where, 
compliance with the pressing entreaties of some friends, 
» had engaged to spend’a few weeks ; and very much 
igretted the impossibility he was under, from various 
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circumstances of weather and: business, of taking a ‘per- 
sonal leave of Mr. Woodhouse, of whose friendly civilities 
he should ever retain a grateful sense; and had Mr. 
Woodhouse any commands, should be happy to attend 
to them.” 

Emma was most agreeably sirprised. Mr. Elton’ S 
absence just at this time was the very thing to be de- 
sired. She admired him for contriving it, though not 
able to give him much credit for the manner in) which 
it was announced: . Resentment: could not have been 
more plainly spoken than ina civility to her father from 
which she was so pointedly excluded. She had noteven 
a share in his opening compliments. Her name was not 
mentioned ; and there was so striking a change in all 
this, and such an ill- -judged solemnity of leave-taking 
in his grateful acknowledgments, as she ech at ab ce 
could not escape her father’s suspicion. : 

It did, however. Her father was quite taken up with 
the surprise of so sudden a journey, and his»fears, that 
Mr. Elton might never get safely to the end of it, and 
saw nothing extraordinary in his language. It was a 
very useful “note, for it supplied them with fresh matter 
for ‘thought and conversation during: the rest lof. theit 
lonely evening. Mr. Woodhouse talked over his} alarms, 
and Emma was in spirits to pensnade them, Bwaly with 
all her usual promptitude. | d 

She now resolved to keep Harriet no pears in. the 
dark.. She had reason to believe her nearly recovered: 
from her cold, and it was desirable that she should have. 
as much time as possible for getting the better of her, 
other complaint before the gentleman’s~ return. She: 
went to Mrs. Goddard’s accordingly the very next day, 
to undergo the necessary penance! of communication; 
and,a. severe one it was. She  had.to destroy all; the 
hopes which she had been so-industriously feeding, to 
appear in the ungracious character of the one! preferred, 
and acknowledge herself grossly mistaken and misjudg: | 
ing in all her ideas on one subject, all her “the iat i 
all her convictions, aH her prophecies for the last’ six 
weeks. | | | 
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‘The confession completely renewed her first shame, 
md the sight of Harriet’s tears made her think that she 
should never be in-charity with herself again. 

Harriet bore the intelligence very well, blaming nobody, 
md in everything testifying such an ingenuousness. of 
lisposition and lowly opinion of herself, as must appear 
vith particular advantage at that moment to her friend. 

Emma‘was in the humour ‘to value simplicity and 
nodesty to the utmost ; and all that was amiable, all 
hat ought to be attaching, seemed on: Harriet’s side, 
tot her own. Harriet did not consider herself as having 
nything to complain of... The affection of such a’ man 
s Mr. Elton would have been too: great a distinction. 
he never could have deserved: him, and nobody ‘but 
9 partial and kind a friend as. Miss: Woodhouse would 
ave thought it possible. | 

‘Her tears fell abundantly, but her grief was so truly 
rtless that no dignity could have made it more respect- 
ble in Emma’s eyes ; and she listened to her, and tried 
>» console her with all her heart and understanding— 
zally for the time convinced that Harriet was the superior 
reature of the two, and that to resemble her would be 
aore for her own welfare and happiness than all that 
enius) or intelligence could do. 

/It was rather too late inthe day-to set about being 
mple-minded and ignorant; but she left her with every 
tevious resolution confirmed of being humble and dis- 
treet, and repressing imagination all the rest of her life. 
ser second duty now, inferior only to her father’s claims, 
as to promote  Harriet’s comfort, and endeavour to 
tove her own affection in some better method than by 
jatch-making. She got her to Hartfield, and showed 
er the most unvarying kindness, striving to occupy and 
muse her, and by books and conversation to drive Mr. 
lton from her thoughts. 

Time, she knew, must be allowed for this being thor- 
aghly done; and: she could suppose herself but an 
different: judge of such matters in general, and. very 
‘adequate to sympathizein.an attachment to Mr. Elton 
particular ; but it seemed to*her reasonable that: at 
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Harriet’s age, and with the entire extinction of all hope, 
such a progress might be made towards a state of com- 
posure by the time of Mr. Elton’s return, as to allow 
them all to meet again in the common routine of acquaint- 
ance, without any danger of betraying sentiments or 
increasing them. 

Harriet did think him all perfection, and rer hates the 
non-existence of anybody equal to him in person or good- 
ness, and did, in truth, prove herself more resolutely 
in love than Emma had foreseen; but yet it appeared 
to her so natural, so inevitable, to strive against an in- 
clination of that sort unrequited, that she could not com: 
prehend its continuing very long in equal force. 

If Mr. Elton, on his return, made his own: hadisidicndll 
as evident and indubitable as she could not doubt he 
would anxiously do, she could not imagine: Harriet’s 
persisting to place her happiness in the sight or'the recol- 
lection of him. 5 

Their being fixed, so absolutely fixed, in the: same 
place, was bad for each, for all three. Not one of them: 
had the power of removal, or of effecting’ any material 
change of society. They must encounter each other; 
and make the best of it. . 

Harriet was further unfortunate in the tone of) her 
companions at Mrs, Goddard’s—Mr. Elton: being ’ the 
adoration of all the teachers and great girls in the school }} 
and it must be at Hartfield only that she could have any: 
chance of hearing him spoken of with cooling moderation 
or repellent truth. Where the wound had been given, 
there must the cure be found, if anywhere; and Emma 
felt that, till she saw her in the way of cure, ati could 
be no true peace for herself. ohm 


CHAPTER XVIII... 


Mr. FRANK CHURCHILL did not come.» When the time 
proposed drew near, Mrs. Weston’s fears were justified) 
in the arrival of a letter of excuse. For the present he 
could not be spared, to his “very great: mortification 
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and regret; but still he looked forward with the hope 
of coming to Randalls at no distant period.” . 
Mrs. Weston. was exceedingly disappointed — much 
nore disappointed, in fact, than her husband, though 
rer dependence on seeing the young man had been so 
nuch more sober; but a sanguine temper, though for 
‘ver expecting more good than occurs, does not always 
vay for its hopes by any proportionate depression. It 
oon flies over the present failure, and begins to hope 
gain. For half an hour Mr. Weston was surprised and 
orry ; but themhe began to perceive that Frank’s coming 
wo or three months later would be a’‘much better plan, 
etter time of year, better weather ; and that he would 
1e able, without any doubt, to stay considerably longer 
vith them than if he had come sooner: 
| These feelings rapidly restored his comfort, while Mrs. 
Veston, of a more apprehensive disposition, foresaw noth- 
ig but a repetition of excuses and delays ; and after 
Ml her concern for what her husband was to suffer, suf- 
‘red a great deal more herself. 
-Emma was not at this time in a state of spirits to care 
vally about+Mr. Frank Churchill’s not coming, except 
} a disappointment at Randalls. The acquaintance 
: present had no charm for her. © She wanted, rather, 
» be quiet and out of temptation ; but still, as it was 
esirable that she should appear, in general, like her 
sual self, she took care to express as much interest in 
te circumstance, and enter as warmly into Mr. and Mrs. 
reston’s disappointment, as might naturally belong to 
seir friendship. 
‘She was’ the first to announce it to Mr. Knightley, and 
‘claimed quite as much as was necessary (or, being 
ting a part, perhaps rather more) at the conduct of 
e Churchills in keeping him away. She then proceeded 
say a great deal:more than she felt of the advantage of 
ch an addition to their confined society in Surrey—the 
pasure of looking at somebody new—the gala day to 
‘ghbury entire which the sight of him would have 
ide; and ending with’ reflections on the Churchills 
ain, found herself directly involved in a disagreement 
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with Mr. Knightley, and, to her great amusement, per- 
ceived that she was taking the other side of the question 
from: her real opinion, and making use of Mrs. Weston’s 
arguments against herself. | J rrtoged seib ustom 

“The Churchills are very likely im fault,” said Mr. 
Knightley coolly; “ but I: dare say he might»come: if he 
would.” 9 | 

‘“J. do not know why you should say so. “He wishes 
exceedingly to come; but hisouncle and aunt°willnot 
spare him.” trey pp 

‘‘T cannot believe that he has not the power of coming. 
if he made a point of it. It is too unlikely for me te 
believe it without. proof.” POU: | | 

‘How odd yousare! What has Mr. ‘Frank:Churchil 
done to make yousuppose:him such an unnatural crea 
ture ?,7? | sregnilost ses 

‘‘T am not supposing him at allan unnatural creature 
in suspecting that he may have learned ito be ‘above hi 
connections, and to,care very little for anything but hi 
own pleasure, from living with those who have alway: 
set him the example of it. It is a great deal:more‘natura 
than one could wish that a young hotties up by 
those who are proud, luxurious, and selfish, should be 
proud, luxurious, and: selfish too» If Frank’ Churchil 
had wanted to see! his father, he would have contrived i 
between September and January. A man:at his age= 
what is he ? three or four and twenty—cannot be with 
out’ the means’ of doing as much as: that.\ It is impos 
sible.” cppetbee oN 

‘““That’s easily said, and easily felt by you, who have 
always been your own master. You are the worst judge 
in the world, Mr. Knightley, of the difficulties: of de 
pendence. You do not: know what it is‘to have temper 
to manage.’’ s oi) aa 

‘It is:not to be conceived! that ai manof) three ol 
four and twenty. should not have: liberty of «mind ol 
limb. to. that amount. He cannot) want money, ht 
cannot want leisure. We know, onthe icontrary, thai 
he has so much-of both that he is glad to get rid o 
them.at the idlest haunts in the: kingdom. » We hear 
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fim for ever at:some watering-place or other; ‘a little 
while ago he was at Weymouth. This. proves that. he 
can leave the Churchills,’”’ 

‘’ Yes, sometimes he can.” : 

‘And “those times are whenever. he thinks it worth 
his while—whenever there is any temptation. of plea- 
sure,” 

“ It is very unfair to judge of anybody’s conduct with- 
out an intimate knowledge of their situation. Nobody 
who has not been in the interior of a family can say 
what the difficulties of any individual of that family 
may be. We ought to be acquainted with Enscombe, 
and with Mrs. Churchill’s temper, before we pretend to 
decide what her nephew can do. He may at times. be 
uble to do a great deal more than he can at others.” 

‘ There is one thing, Emma, which a man can always 
jo if he chooses, and that is his duty—not by manceu- 
ming and finessing, but by vigour and resolution. It 
s Frank Churchill’s duty to pay this attention to his 
ather. He knows it to be so, by his promises and 
nessages ; but if he wished to do it, it might be done. 
4 man who.uelt rightly would say at once, simply and 
esolutely, to. Mrs. Churchill, ‘Every sacrifice of mere 
leasure you will always find me ready. to make. to 
‘our convenience; but I must’ go. and see my, father 
mmediately.. I know he would be hurt by my failing 
a such a mark of respect to him on the present occa- 
ton. I shall therefore set off to-morrow.’ If. he 
vould say so to her at once, in the tone of. decision 
coming a man, there would be no opposition made 
d-his going.” | 
» No,” said. Emma, laughing ;,.“‘ but perhaps. there 
aight -be some made to his coming back again. Such 
Nhguage for a-young man entirely dependent to. use-! 
sobody but,you, Mr. Knightley, would imagine it pos- 
ble; but you have not an, idea of what is requisite 
» situations directly opposite to your own. Mr. Frank 
furchill-to be making such a, speech as that tothe 
acle and aunt who have brought him up and are to 
‘ovide for him!—standing up in, the middle of the 
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room, I suppose, and speaking as‘loud as he: could. 
How can you imagine such conduct practicable ?.”’ 
‘Depend upon it, Emma, a sensible man would find 
no difficulty in it. He would feel himself in thesright ; 
and the declaration—made, of course, as a man of sense 
would make it, in a proper manner—would do him more 
good, raise him higher, fix his interest stronger withthe 
people he depended on, than all that a line of shifts and 
expedients can ever do. Respect would be added to 
affection. They would feel that they could trust him ; 
that the nephew who had done rightly by his’ father 
would do rightly by them; for they know, as well-as 
he does—as well as all the world must know—that he 
ought to pay this visit to his father; and while meanly 
exerting their power to delay it, are in their hearts not 
thinking the better of him for submitting to their whims. 
Respect for right conduct is felt by everybody. If he 
would act in this sort of manner, on principle, consist- 
ently, regularly, their little minds would bend to his.” —— 
“I rather doubt that. You are very fond of. bend- 
ing little minds; but where little minds: belong to rich 
people in authority, I think they have a knack of swell: 
ing out till they are quite as unmanageable as ‘great 
ones. I can imagine that if you, as you are, Mr. Knightley, 
were to be transported and placed all at once in’ Mr, 
Frank Churchill’s situation, you would be able to say 
and do just what you have been recommending for him; 
and it might have a very good effect. The Churchills 
might not have a word to say in return; but then you. 
would have no habits of early obedience and long ob- 
servance to break through. To him who has, it might, 
not beso easy to burst forth at once into perfect in+ 
dependence, and set all their claims’ on ‘his gratitude 
and regard at naught. He may have’as ‘strong a sense 
of what would be right as you can have, without being 
so equal, under particular circumstances, to act up to it.” 
“Then it would not be so strong a sense. If it faile 
to produce equal exertion, it could not be an equal con: 
viction.” i east | 
‘Oh the difference of ‘situation and habit! I wish 
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you would try to understand what an amiable young 
man may be likely to feel in directly opposing those 
whom, as child and boy, he has been looking up to all 
nis life.’’ 

‘Your amiable young man is a very weak young man, 
f this be the first occasion of his carrying through a 
esolution to do right against the will of others. It ought 
0 have been a habit with him, by this time, of follow- 
ng his duty, instead of consulting expediency. 1 can 
ulow for the fears of the child, but not of the man. As 
1e became rational he ought to have roused himself, 
ind shaken off all that was unworthy in their authority. 
de ought to have opposed the first attempt on their 
ide to make him slight his father. Had he begun as 
ie ought, there would have been no difficulty now.” 
_ “We shall never agree about him,’ cried Emma; 
‘but that is nothing extraordinary: I have not the 
zast idea of his being a weak young man; I feel sure 
hat he is not. Mr. Weston would not be blind to folly, 
hough in his own son; but he is very likely to have 
‘more yielding, complying, mild disposition than would 
ait your notions of man’s perfection. 1 daresay he has; 
nd though it may cut him off from some advantages, 
“will secure him many others.’’ 
“Yes, all the advantages of sitting still when “he 
ght to move, and of leading a life of mere idle pleas- 
te, and fancying himself extremely expert in finding 
xcuses forit. He can sit down and write a fine flourish- 
ng letter, full of professions and falsehoods, and persuade 
imself that he has hit upon the very best method in 
ne world of preserving peace at home, and preventing 
is father’s having any right to complain. His letters 
isgust me.” 
“Your feelings are singular. They seem to’ satisfy 
verybody else.” | 
“TI suspect they do not satisfy Mrs. Weston. They 
ardly can satisfy a woman of her good sense and quick 
velings; ‘standing in a mother’s place, but without a 
tother’s affection to blind ‘her. “It is on her account 
iat attention to Randalls is doubly due, and she must 
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doubly feel the omission..Had she been a’ person of 
consequence herself, he would’ have come, I dare say; 
and it would not have signified whether he did or no. 
Can you think your friend behindhand in these sort 
of considerations ? Do you suppose she does not often 
say all this to herself?) No, Emma; your amiable young 
man can be amiable only in French, not in English, 
He may be very ‘amiable,’ have very good) manners, 
and be very agreeable; but. he can have no English 
delicacy towards the feelings of other tree 
really amiable about him.”’ 

‘You seem determined to think ill of him.’’ | 

“Me! not at all,” replied Mr. Knightley, rather dis: 
pleased; “I do not want to think ill of him. I should 
be as ready to acknowledge his merits as any other man ; 
but I hear of none, except, what are merely personal— 
that he is. well- “grown and good- looking, with smooth, 
plausible manners.’ 

“Well, if he have nothing else to nano ruiar@ him, hi 
will be a treasure at Highbury. We do not often look 
upon. fine young men, well-bred and agreeable. We 
must not be nice, and ask for all the virtues into the 
bargain. Cannot you imagine, Mr. Knightley; what a 
sensation his coming will produce ?, There will, be but 
one subject throughout. the. parishes of Donwell and 
Highbury—but one interest—one object of curiosity : it 
will be ali Mr. Frank Churchill ;;; we shall think and 
speak of nobody else.”’ a 

“You will excuse my being, SO) oie overpowered. 
[f I find him conversable, I shall be glad of his acquaint+ 
ance ; but if he is only a chattering coxcomb, he! will nal 
occupy much of my time and thoughts.’ 

“ My idea of him is that he can adapt his cHonciacie 
to the taste of everybody, and has the: power as well as 
the wish of being universally agreeable. To| you he will 
talk of farming ; to me, of drawing or music; and so 
on to everybody, having that, general, information on all 
subjects which will enable: him -to, follow. the lead; or 
take the lead; just as propriety may require, and : 


speak extremely well-on each : thats my idea-of him.’ 
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“ And mine,” said; Mr. Knightley warmly, “is that 
if he turn out anything like it, he will be the most 
imsufferable fellow breathing! What! at. three-and- 
twenty to be the king of his company—the great man 
—the practised politician, who is to read everybody’s 
character, and make éverybody’s talents conduce to the 
display of his own superiority ; to be dispensing his 
flatteries around, that he may make-all appear like fools 
compared with himself! My dear: Emma, your own 
good sense could not endure such a puppy when it 
came to the point.” 

“ I will say no more about him,’” cried Emma; “ you 
turn everything to evil. We are both prejudiced—you 
against, I for him; and we have no:chance of agreeing 
till he is really here.” 
> Prejudiced! Iam not prejudiced.” 

“But I am, very much, and without being at all 
ashamed of it... My love for Mr. and Mrs. Weston gives 
ne a decided prejudice in his favour.” 

. He is a person I never think of from one month’s 
snd to another,” said Mr. Knightley, with a degree :of 
vexation which made Emma immediately talk of some- 
ching else, though she could not comprehend why he 
should be angry. 

| To take a dislike to a young’ man; only ‘because he 
ippeared to be of a:different disposition from himself, 
vas unworthy the real liberality of mind which she was 
ways used to acknowledge ‘in him; for with all the 
ugh opinion of himself which she had often laid to his 
harge, she had never before for a moment supposed it 
‘ould make him unjust to the merit of another. 


bd 
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ii CHAPTER XIX. 


“MMA and Harriet had been walking together one morn- 
ig, and, in Emma’s opinion, had been ‘talking enough of 
ir. Elton for that day..-She could not think that Har- 
et’s solace or her own sins required more, and she was, 
1erefore, industriously getting rid of the subject as they 
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returned; but it burst out again when she’ thought she 
had succeeded, and after speaking some time of what 
the poor must suffer in winter, and receiving no other 
answer than a very plaintive, “Mr. Elton is so good 
to the poor! ’’ she found something else must be done. 

They were just approaching the house where lived | 
Mrs. and Miss Bates. She determined to call upon 
them and seek safety in numbers. There was always 
sufficient reason for such an attention. Mrs. and Miss 
Bates loved to be called. on; and she knew she was. 
considered by the very few who presumed ever to’see 
imperfection in her as rather negligent in that respect, 
and as not contributing what she ought to the stock 
of their scanty comforts. 

She had had many a hint from Mr. Knightley, and 
some from her own heart, as to her deficiency, but none 
were equal to counteract the persuasion of its being very 
disagreeable—a waste of time—tiresome women—and all — 
the horror of being in danger of falling in with the second- | 
rate and third-rate of Highbury, who were calling on 
them for ever; and therefore she seldom went near them. — 
But now she made the sudden resolution of not passing 
their door without going in—observing, as she proposed > 
it to Harriet, that, as well as she could calculate, they were 
just now quite safe from any letter from Jane Fairtax. | 

The house belonged to people in business. Mrs. and 
Miss Bates occupied the drawing-room floor, and there, 
in the very moderate-sized apartment which was every- 
thing to them, the visitors were most cordially and even | 
gratefully welcomed : the quiet, neat old lady, who with 
her knitting was seated in the warmest corner, wanting 
even to give up her place to Miss Woodhouse, and her | 
more active, talking daughter almost ready to over: 
power them with care and kindness, thanks for their | 
visit, solicitude for their shoes, anxious inquiries after | 
Mr. Woodhouse’s health, cheerful communications about 
her mother’s, and sweet-cake from the buffet :—~“ Mrs. | 
Cole had just been there, just called*in for ten minutes, | 
and had been so good as to sit an hour with them, and | 
she had taken a piece of cake, and :ibeen so kind as to 
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say she liked it very much; and therefore she hoped 
Miss Woodhouse and Miss Smith would do them the 
favour to eat a piece too,” 

The mention of the Coles was sure to be followed by 
that of Mr. Elton. There was intimacy between them, 
and Mr. Cole had: heard from Mr. Elton since his going 
away. Emma knew what was coming. They must have 
the letter over again, and settle how long he had been 
gone, and how much’ he was engaged in company, and 
what a favourite he was wherever he went, and how full 
the Master of the Ceremonies’ ball had been. And she 
went through it very well, with all the interest and all 
the commendation that could be requisite, and always 
outting forward to prevent Harriet’s being obliged to 
‘ay a word. 

This she had been prepared’ for when she entered the 
1ouse, but meant, having once talked him handsomely 
»ver, to be no further incommoded by any troublesome 
opic, and to wander at large amongst all the mistresses 
nd, misses of Highbury and their card-parties. She 
iad not been prepared to have Jane Fairfax succeed 
fr. Elton; but. he was actually hurried off by Miss 
sates; she. jumped away from him at last abruptly - 
o the Coles, to usher ina letter from her niece. 

“Oh yes—Mr. Elton, I understood—certainly as to 
ancing—Mrs. Cole was telling me that dancing at the 
2oms at Bath was—Mrs. Cole was so kind as +o sit 
ome time with us, talking of Jane ;" for as soon as ‘she 
ame in she began inquiring after her, Jane is so very 
reat a favourite there. Whenever she is with us, Mrs. 
le does not know how to show her kindness enough ; 
ad I must say that, Jane deserves it as much as any- 
ody can. And so she began inquiring after her directly, 
tying, ‘I know you cannot have heard from Jane lately, 
ecause it is not her time for writing ;’ and when I 
amediately said,’ ‘ But indeed we have—we had a letter 
Mls very morning,’ I do not. know that I ever saw any- 
ody more surprised. ‘ Have you, upon your honour ?’ 


id she. ‘ Well, that is quite unexpected. Do let me 
var what she says.’ ” 
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Emma's politeness was at hand directly, to say, with 
smiling interest,— > B..96 a 

‘“ Have you heard from Miss Fairfax so lately ? Iam 
extremely happy. I hope she is well ? ” ff. Of J 

“Thank you. You are so kind!” replied the happily 
deceived aunt, while eagerly hunting for the letter.’ “‘ Oh, 
here it is. Iwas sure it could not be far off; but I had 
put my huswife upon it, you see, without being aware, 
and so it was quite hid, but I had it in my hand'so very 
lately that I was almost sure’ it must be on the’ table! 
I was reading it to Mrs. Cole, and since she went away 
I was reading it again to my mother, for it is such’ a 
pleasure to her—a letter from Jane—that she can never 
hear it often enough ; so I knew it could'not be far off, 
And here it is, only just under my huswife. And since 
you are so kind as to wishto' hear what she says—but, 
first of all, I really must, in justice to Jane, ‘apologize 
for her writing so short a letter, only two pages, you'see} 
hardly two, and in general she fills the whole paper and 
crosses. half. My mother often wonders that I can make 
it out so well. She often says, when the letter is first 
opened, ‘ Well, Hetty, now 1 think you will ‘be put to 
it to make out all that checker-work ’—don’t you, ma’am ? 
And then I tell her I am sure’ she would contrive to 
make it out herself, if she had nobody to do it for her, 
every word of it; I am sure she would pore over it till 
she had made out every word. ' And, indeed, though my 
mother’s eyes are not'so good as they were, she can seé 
amazingly well still, thank God, with the help of spec- 
tacles. It is such a blessing! My mother’s are really 
very good indeed. Jane often says when she is here, 
‘I, am. sure, grandmamma, you. must have ‘had very. 
strong eyes to see as you do—and so much fine work | 
as you have done too! I only wish my eyes may last 
me as well.’.”’ | jhO! . 4 

All this, spoken extremely fast, obliged Miss Bates to. 
stop for breath; and Emma said something’ very civil 
about the excellence of Miss Fairfax’s handwriting. et 

‘You are extremely kind,” replied Miss Bates, highly 
gratified—‘‘ you who are such a judge, and write so 
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beautifully yourself. I am sure there is nobody’s praise 
that could give us so much pleasure as Miss Wood- 
house's. My mother does not hear; she is a little deaf, 
you know.—-Ma’am,”’ addressing her, ‘‘ do you hear what 
Miss Woodhouse is so obliging to say about Jane’s hand- 
writing?” | 

And Emma had the advantage of hearing her own 
silly compliment repeated twice over before the good 
old lady could comprehend it: She was pondering, ‘in 
the meanwhile, upon the possibility, without seeming 
very rude, of making her escape from Jane: Fairfax’s 
letter, and had almost resolved on hurrying away directly 
under some slight excuse, when Miss Bates turned to 
her again and seized her attention. 

“My mother’s deafness is very trifling, you see—just 
nothing at all: By only raising my voice, and saying 
anything two or three times over, she is' sure to hear; 
but then she is used to my voice. But it is very re- 
markable that she should always hear Jane better than 
she does me. Jane speaks so distinct ! However, she 
will not find her grandmamma at all deafer than’ she 
was two years ago; which is saying a great deal at my 
mother’s time of life, and it really is full two years, you 
know, since she was here. We never were so long with- 
aut seeing her before, and as I was telling Mrs. Cole, we 
shall hardly know how to make enough of her now.” 

_“ Are you expecting Miss Fairfax here soon ?”’ 

“Oh yes; next week.” 

» “Indeed! That must be a very great pleasure.” 
Thank you. You are very kind. Yes, next week. 
dverybody is so surprised; and everybody ‘says the 
same obliging things. I am sure:she will be as happy 
*o see her friends at Highbury as they can be to see 
ner. Yes, Friday or Saturday; she cannot say. which, 
decause Colonel Campbell will be wanting the carriage 
umself one of those days. So very good of them to 
send her the whole: way! But they always do, you 
snow. Oh yes, Friday or Saturday next. That is 
vhat she'writes about. That is'the reason of her writing 
Sut of rule, as we call it; for, in the common course, we 
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should not have heard from her before next Tuesday or 
Wednesday.” 

“Yes, so I imagined. I was afraid there could’ be 
little chance of my hearing anything of Miss’ Fairfax 
to-day.” 

a So obliging of you! No, we should not have heard, 
if it had not been for this particular circumstance, of her 
being to come here so soon. My mother is so delighted ! 
for she is to be three months with us at least. Three 
months, she says so, positively, as I am going to have 
the pleasure of reading to you. The case is, you see, 
that the Campbells are going to Ireland. Mrs. Dixon’ 
has persuaded her father and mother to come over and 
see her directly. They had not intended to go over till: 
the summer, but she is so impatient to see them again; 
for till she married, last October, she was never away 
from them so much as a week, which must make it very 
strange to be in different kingdoms, I was going to say, 
but however different countries; and so she wrote a very: 
urgent letter to her mother or her father—I declare I, 
do not know which it was, but we shall see presently, 
in Jane’s letter—wrote in Mr. Dixon’s name as well as 
her own, to press their coming over directly; and they. 
would give them the meeting in Dublin, and take them 
back to their country-seat, Baly-craig—a beautiful place,, 
I fancy... Jane has heard a great deal of its beauty— 
from Mr. Dixon, I mean; I do not know that she ever. 
heard about it from anybody else. But it was very 
natural, you know, that he should like to speak of his 
own place while he was paying his addresses; and as 
Jane used to be very often walking out with them—for 
Colonel and Mrs. Campbell were very particular about 
their daughter’s not walking out often with only Mr. 
Dixon, for which I do not at all blame them—of course 
she heard everything he might be telling Miss Campbell 
about his own home in Ireland; and I think she wrote 
us word that he had shown them some drawings of the 
place—views that he had taken himself. He is a. most 
amiable, charming young man, I believe.» Jane was 
quite Jonging to go to Ireland, from his account of things.” 
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_ At this moment an ingenious and animating suspicion 
‘entering Emma’s brain with regard to Jane Fairfax, this 
charming Mr, Dixon, and the: not going to Ireland, she 
said, with the insidious design of further discovery,— 

“ You must: feel it very fortunate that Miss Fairfax 
should be allowed to come to you at:such a time. Con- 
sidering the very particular friendship between her and 
Mrs,» Dixon, you could hardly have expected her to be 
excused from accompanying Coloneland Mrs. Campbell.” 

‘Very true, very true, indeed.» The very thing that 
we have always been rather afraid of, for we should 
not have liked to have her at such a distance from us 
for months together—not able to come if anything was 
to happen ;. but: you see everything turns out for’ the 
best. They want her (Mr. and Mrs. Dixon) excessively 
to come over with Colonel and Mrs. Campbell; quite 
depend upon it; nothing can be more kind or pressing 
than their jovnt invitation, Jane says, as you will hear 
presently... Mr. Dixon does not seem in the least back- 
ward in any attention. He is a most charming young 
man. Ever since the service he rendered: Jane at Wey- 
‘mouth, when they were out in that party on the water, 
and she, by the sudden whirling round of something or 
other among the sails, would have been dashed into the 
sea at once, and actually was all but gone, if he had 
not, with the greatest presence of mind, caught hold of 
her habit—I can never think of it without trembling! 
but ever since we had: the history of that day I have 
‘been so fond of Mr. Dixon !”’ 

»>«“ But in spite of all her friend’s urgency and her own 

wish of seeing Ireland, Miss Fairfax prefers devoting the 

‘time to you and Mrs. Bates ?:” 

o Yes; entirely her own doing, entirely her own choice, 

‘And Colonel and Mrs. Campbell think she does quite 

right—just what they’should recommend ; and, indeed, 

they particularly wish her to try her native air, as she 

has not been quite soowell:as usual lately.” 

| “Liam concerned to hear of it. I think they judge 
gel ; but Mrs. Dixon must be:very much disappointed. 

Mrs. Dixon, I understand, has no: remarkable degree of 

| 
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personal beauty—is ‘not by any: meansi:tocbe compared 
with Miss Fairfax.” | (iw nied ef sricnhcedins a8 
“Oh no. © You are).very! obliging: to! Say: such: things, 
but certainly not.» There:is» no: comparison’ | between 
them. Miss Campbell always was ‘absolutely plain, but 
extremely ielegdntand amiablestios of bowolls od bluorle 
Yes, that, of course.” : Hoitimg yiov sdicoarobie 
‘OJane caught a) bad: cold} poor thing:!: so, long ago: as 
the 7th of November (as I :amy going to: read! to you), 
and has never’ been well:since.::'A long time, is‘it not, 
for:a-cold to hang upon her’? «:She never mentioned it 
before, because she would’ not alarm'us; Just dike! her! 
so considerate! © But, however, she’ is! so far: from: well 
that her kind:friends the Campbells' think She thad) better 
come home, and ‘try an air that always ‘agrees with .her; 
and they have: no»doubt: that: three: or/fowr months at 
Highbury will entirely cure ‘her; and iti isocertainly»a 
great deal: better that she should:come here than’ goto 
Ireland, if she is unwell. Nobody could! nurse! her» as 
we should do.” | 9H .wentettse vine tap bing 
“It appears! tome the most desirable arrangement:in 
the world,’’ tie od} porwr ehtwont 
‘And so sheois to:come to us next Friday or Saturday, 
and the Campbells leave town in their way to Holyhead 
the Monday following, as you will find from Jane’s letter, 
So sudden!) Yow may guess, dear’: Miss: Woodhouse} 
what a flurry it has! thrown meiin!: If it’ was not fot 
the drawback. of | her: illness—butt:I am*afraid) we! must 
expect to see her grown thin‘ and llooking very poorly. 
ivmust: tell you what an unlucky thing happened:to’me 
astothat:' I) always make: a point: of! reading! Jane's 
letters through to myself first, before: T read them ‘aloud 
tomy mother, ‘you know; for fear ofithere*being amything 
iniithem to distréss her. Jane) desited):me |toodo) it): 
I, always :do ; \andiisool began: to-day: withimy usual 
caution, ) but no ‘sooner, did)'] come: tothe: mention: of 
her being unwell’ than: I burstvout,° quite frightened, 
with “ Bless me! poor! Janevis ill !’—:which«my: mother, 
being .on ;the:/watch,: heard idistinctly, <ahd!:was sadly 
alarmed at.) However;:when Tread on, 1! found ‘it .was 
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| not near so! bad as I{fancied:at:first, and I’make-so light 
of it now to her, that she does ;not. think: much about 
_ it; but Ieannot imagine how;Lcould be so off my guard! 
If Jane does not get well:soon, we will callin Mr. Perry. 
_The.expense shall:notybevthought of; and, though, he is 
so liberal andiso, fond of Jane;that:I,dare say he, would 
not!mean to charge anything for attendance, we could 
‘noti suffer-it: to be so; you; know.’ He:has.a wife and 
family to maintain,:and is:not to be giving away ‘his 
| time.'o Well,:now I) have: just given'-youa hint ‘of; what 
Jane writes about, we will turn to her letter ; and:I.am 
sure: she: tells! her own story a great deal better than. 1 
eam tellat: for her.” | ) is. 4 | 
“ST ami afraid» we must be running away,” said Emma} 
glancing at Harriet, and beginning tosrise ;‘‘ my father 
willvbe: expecting us.:| I hadsno! intention, I) thought I 
‘had no power, of staying more’ than five minutes’ when: I 
‘first entered the house: © I merely calledsbecause I, would 
inotpass the door without inquiring after Mrs. Bates; 
but: Ihave been so pleasantly detained !. Now, however, 
'wemust wish you and Mrs. Bates: good-morning.’’ 
© And»not all: that could be urged to:detain» her suc- 
/eeeded.» She» regained the ‘street, ‘happy. in: this, that 
‘though much had been: forced’ on: her against ‘her will— 
though she had, in: fact, heard the whole substance) of 
Jane) Pairfax’sletter—she had been able to escape the 
i letter «itself. | | 
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CHAPTER. XX. 


| JANE) FAIRFAX» was an orphan, the only. child’ of, Mrs. 
/Bates’s youngest daughter. 

, The’ marriage of Lieutenant Fairfax of the regi- 
‘mentiof infantry andMiss' Jane! Bates had had its. day 
‘of: fame and pleasure, ‘hope and+interest,; but nothing 
‘mow remained of itosave the melancholy remembrance 
‘of him dying in action, abroad--of his widow sinking 
fincen consumption: and; gniefssoon afterwards—and ‘this 
girl. ) id 

‘oi By birth she belonged to Highbury ;::and: when at 
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three years old, on losing her mother, she became the 
property, the charge, ‘the consolation, the fondling of 
her’ grandmother and '‘aunt;” there: : had seemed’ every 
probability of her being permanently fixed there; of 
her being taught only what very limited’ means: could 
command, and growing up with no advantages sof con- 
nection or improvement to be engrafted on what nature 
had given her in‘a pleasing person, good epmeing: sem 
and warm-hearted, well-meaning relations. 

But the compassionate feelings of ‘a friend. of. het 
father gave a change to her destiny. _ This: was»Colonel 
Campbell, who had very highly regarded Fairfax as»an 
excellent officer and most deserving young man; and 
further, had been indebted: to him for such attentions, 
during a’ severe camp-fever, as he believed had: saved 
his ‘life. These were claims which he did not learn to 
overlook, though some years: passed away’from: the 
death of poor Fairfax before his return to’ England put 
anything in his power. When he did return, he sought 
out the child and took notice of her. He was°a married 
man withonly one living child, a girl, about Jane’s age; 
and. Jane became their guest, paying them long >visits 
and growing a favourite with all and before she was 
nine years old, his daughter’s great fondness: for her, 
and his own wish of being a real friend, united to: pro? | 
duce an offer from Colonel Campbell: of undertaking the | 
whole charge of her education. It was accepted ; and | 
from that period Jane had belonged to Colonel Campbell’s ° 
family, and had lived with them entirely, only visiting 
her grandmother from time to time. 

The plan was that she‘should be brought up for edu- | 
cating others; the very few hundred: pounds: which» she : 
inherited from her father making independence: impos- | 
sible. To provide for her otherwise was out of Colonel | 
Campbell’s: power; for though his:income, by paysand | 
appointments, was handsome, his fortune was moderate; 
and must be all: his daughter’s ; ‘but: by giving her an 
education, he hoped tobe supplying the means of! re: | 
spectable subsistence hereafter. 

Such was ‘Jane Fairfax’s history.oShe had fallen hin 
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good hands, known nothing but. kindness from ‘the 
Campbells, and been given an. excellent. education. 
Living constantly with right-minded and well-informed 
people, ‘her heart and understanding had received every 
advantage of discipline and culture ; and Colonel Camp- 
bell’s» residence being in London, every lighter talent 
had been done full justice to by the attendance of first- 
rate masters. Her disposition and abilities were equally 
worthy ofall that friendship could do, and at eighteen 
or nineteen she was, as far,as such an early age can be 
qualified for the care of children, fully competent to the 
office of instruction herself;. but. she was too much be- 
loved to. be parted. with, Neither father nor mother 
could promote, and the daughter could not endure it. 
The evil-day was put off. It was easy. to decide that 
she was still too young; and Jane remained with them, 
sharing, as another daughter, in all the rational pleasures 
of an elegant society, and a judicious, mixture of home 
and amusement, with only the drawback’ of the future— 
the sobering suggestions of her own good understanding 
—to remind her that all this might,soon be over. 

'The affection of the whole family, the warm attach- 
‘ment of Miss Campbell in-.particular, was. the more 
honourable to, each party. from. the, circumstance. of 
Jane’s decided superiority both in beauty and acquire- 
ments. That nature had given it in feature could not 
‘be unseen by the young woman, nor. could: her, higher 
‘powers of mind be unfelt. by the parents. . They con- 
itinued together with unabated regard, however,, till the 
Marriage of Miss: Campbell, who by that chance, that 
luck, which so often defies anticipation in matrimonial 
affairs, giving attraction to. what is moderate rather 
than to what is superior, engaged the affections of Mr. 
Dixon, a young man rich and agreeable, almost as soon 
as they were acquainted, and was eligibly and happily 
Settled; while Jane Fairfax had yet her bread. to. earn. 

' This event had very lately taken place—too lately 
for anything to be yet attempted by her less fortunate 
friend towards entering on her path of duty, though 
she had now reached. the age which her own judgment 
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had fixed on for beginning: She! had’long resolved ‘that 
one-and-twenty should’ be ‘the period.  With.:the <forti- 
tude’ ofa devoted novitiate, she hadresolved: atone: 
and‘twenty to complete ‘the: sacrifice, ‘and’ retire) from 
all the pleasures" of: life, of ‘rational intercourse, ‘equal 
society, peace and’ ‘hope, ‘to penance’ and» mortification 
for’ ever. DMO. | OF soem [albt enebateed ‘bss 
The good’ sense'‘of Colonel’ and: Mrs. Campbell could 
not oppose such .a resolution, though their feelings ‘did: 
As long‘as they lived, no’ exertions would “be necessary== 
their home’ might ‘be’ hers' for ever3!:and for their own 
comfort they would have retained her wholly, but» this 
would ‘be selfishness: what mustbe-atdast had better 
be soon,” Perhaps they began >to feel itsmightvhave been 
kinder and wiser°to have resisted the temptation of any 
delay, and spared ‘her’ from a taste of such enjoyments 
of'éase and’ leisure as’ must ‘now be relinquished. Still; 
however, affection was glad*to' catch at any reasonable 
excuse for not hurrying on’ the wretched’ moment:s She 
had never been quite well since the time of their daughter's 
marriage; and till)she should ‘have completely recovered 
her usual strength, they must’ forbid) her engaging in 
duties which, So far’ from being compatible*with'a weak: 
ened frame and varying ‘spirits; seemed; under the most 
favourable circumstatices, to’ require something © more, 
than human perfection ‘of body and’ mind: to be’ dis: 
charged with tolerable comfort. Was. yd pieseris. Say 
With regard to her not accompanying them to Ireland, 
her accotint’ to her ‘aunt contained nothing» but truth), 
though there might be'some truths not told.° twas 
Her own ‘choice to give the time of their ‘absence to 
Highbury—to spend, ‘perhaps, ‘her last months of: per. 
fect liberty with those°’kind relations to'whom she: was. 
so very dear; and the’ Campbells; whatever might be 
their‘ motive ‘or motives, whether’ single or*double or 
treblé, gave the arrangement their ready sanction, and 
said that they depended more on°a few months:'spent: 
in her native air; for the recovery of her health, than on 
anything ‘else. © Certain it was that’ she: was’'to come, 
and that Highbury, ‘instead of welcoming that’ perfect. 
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novelty which! had»beenso long promised it—Mr. Frank 
Churchill—must putsup for the present with Jane Fair? 
fax,’ who could is only the i: sine of).a/ two — 
absence. : 
soEmma was sorry fs have: t6> pay xivzilitied to. a person 
she did’ not like »through three’ long |months—to, bé 
always doingmore):than» she wished and less) than she 
ought! Why. she did; not \like’i Jane: Fairfax might ibe 
a difficult; quéstion to answer. Mr: ‘Knightley had once 
told her it was ibecausesshe saw’ im her,the really accom= 
plishedsyoung woman which shewanted'to be thought her- 
self;.and though the accusation ihad! been eagerly refuted 
ati ‘the time, theré were moments ‘of self-examination in 
which her conscience ‘could: not quite ‘acquither!e But 

; She:could never'get acquainted withcher. ;She did not 
know how it ‘was, but there was such ‘coldness and ‘reserve 
—such apparent indifference whether she pleased or not} 
and» then her aunt was)'such»an veternal: talker ! and 
sheowas | made-such ja ‘fuss with: by !everybody! andt 
had been always imagined thati-they: were:to ‘bé:so’ in: 
timate’ because their ages were the same, everybody had 
supposed: they must’ be so:fond of each other.’ These 
were hersreasons ;| She had no better. 

It was.al dislike so little just—every imputed fault was 
30 magnified by fancy-that she never saw: Jane Fairfax; 
the first: time after any considerable absence, without 
feeling that she had injured her; and now, when the due 
visit waS paid; -on’ her arrival, after a two years’ interval, 
she: was particularly struck: with the very appearance 
and manners which for: those two whole: years’ she had 
Seen depreciating. -JaneFairfax wasiivery elegant 
remarkably elegant ;::and: she shad herself the ‘highest 
value for elegance.\s Her: height’ was pretty, just suchas 
ulmost: everybody would think tall; and “nobody could 
think very tall; her figure particularly graceful ; \ her 
size a’ most becoming medium, ‘between fat: and» thin, 
chough a slight appearance of ill-health seemed ‘to point 
out ithe likeliest évil of the! two. !Emma ‘could ‘not: but 
‘eel all this, And then her face+her features—there was 
nore beauty in themiall together than she had remem- 
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bered ; 1t was not regular, but it wasvery pleasing beauty. 
Her eyes, a deep gray, with dark eyelashes and eyebrows, 
had never’ been denied their praise ; ‘but the skin, which 
she had been used to cavil at as wanting coloury;:had a 
clearness and delicacy which really needed no fuller bloom. 
It was a style of beauty of which elegance was the reign 
ing character, and as such she must»in honour, ‘by all 
her principles, admire it; elegance» which, whether: of 
person or of mind, she saw solittle in Highbury. There, 
not to be vulgar, was distinction and merit. | 

In short, she sat, during the first visit, looking at» Jane 
Fairfax with twofold complacency—the sense of pleastire 
and the sense of rendering justice—and-was determining 
that she would dislike her no: longer:) When» she took 
in her history, indeed, her situation, as well'as her beauty ; 
when she considered what all this elegance was destined 
to, what she was going to sink from, how she) was going 
to live, it seemed impossible to feel anything but’ cOm= 
passion and respect—especially if to every well-known: 
particular entitling her to interest were’ added the: 
highly probable circumstance of an attachment’ to Mri 
Dixon, which she had so naturally started to herself: (In 
that case nothing could be more pitiable or more honours 
able than the sacrifices she had resolved’ on. |» Emma was 
very willing now to acquit her’ of having seduced: Mr. 
Dixon’s affections from his wife;:or° of anything’ mis- 
chievous which her imagination had suggested: at first: 
If it: were love, it might be simple, single, successless love 
on her side alone. She’ might have ‘been unconsciously 
sucking in the sad poison while a:sharer of his conversa=' 
tion with her friend, and from ‘the best, the: purest» of 
motives, might now be denying herself this visit to: Ire- 
land, and resolving to divide herself effectually from him 
and his connections by soon beginning her career. of 
laborious duty. | | 2a 

Upon the whole; Emma left her with such softened, 
charitable feelings as made her look around |in walking 
home, and lament that Highbury afforded no young'man 
worthy of giving her independénce—nobody that» she’ 
could wish to scheme about for hersoo¢) © 5 | 
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These were charming feelings, but not lasting... Before 
she had, committed -herself. by any public profession of 
eternal friendship for Jane Fairfax, or done more towards 
a recantation of past prejudices and errors, than saying 
to Mr. Knightley, “She certainly is: handsome ;)-she <is 
oetter than handsome!.”’, Jane had’ spent an.evening at 
Hartfield with her. grandmother, and’ aunt, and: every- 
ching was relapsing much into its usual state. Former 
jrovocations reappeared,, The aunt; was as tiresome 
is ever—more tiresome, because, anxiety for her health 
vas now added to admiration. of her powers ; and: they 
ad to listen to the description of) exactly how little 
yread and butter:she ate for breakfast, and how small a 
lice of mutton for dinner, as well as to see exhibitions 
yf new caps and new workbags for her mother and her- 
elf; and Jane’s offences rose again. They had music: 
émma was obliged to play; and-the thanks and praise 
vhich necessarily followed appeared:to her an affectation 
4fcandour, an air of greatness, meaning only to show off 
n higher style her own very superior performance... She 
yas, besides, which was the worst of all, so cold, so cau- 
sous! There was no getting at her real opinion. Wrapt 
ip in, a- cloak of politeness, she seemed determined to 
vazard nothing. She was disgustingly, was suspiciously 
eserved. | 
If anything could: be more, where all was most, she 
yas more reserved on the subject of Weymouth and the 
Jixons than anything. She seemed bent: on giving no 
eal insight into Mr. Dixon’s character, or her own value 
or his company, or opinion, of the suitableness of the 
aatch. It was all general approbation and smoothness ; 
‘othing delineated or distinguished. It did her no serv- 
se, however... Her caution was thrown away. Emma 
aw its artifice, and returned to her first surmises.. - There 
robably was something more to conceal than) her own 
reference ; Mr. Dixon, perhaps, had been very near 
hanging one friend for the other, or been fixed only. to 
liss Campbell forthe sake of the future twelve thousand 
jounds. .. 1% ae 
_ The like reserve prevailed on other topics. She and 
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Mr. Frank Churchill had been at Weymouth at the same 
time. It was known that they were a little acquainted ; 
but not a’syllable of real information could Emma procure 
as to what he truly was. “‘ Was he handsome ie BOSS She 
believed he was reckoned a'very fine young man.” “ Was 
he agreeable?” ‘ He was generally thought so.” ‘Did 
he appear a sensible young man—a young man of infor- 
mation ?”’ |“ Ata watering-place, or in’ a common 
London acquaintance, it was difficult to decide on such 
points. Manners were all that could be safely judged of, 
under much longer knowledge than they had yet had of 
Mr. Churchill. She believed everybody found his manners 
pleasing.” Emma could not forgive her. 


CHAPTER, «it el. 


EumMa could not forgive her; *but as neither provocation 
nor resentment were ‘discerned by Mr. Knightley, who 
had been of the party, and had seen only proper attention 
and pleasing behaviour on each side, he was expressing 
the next morning, being at Hartfield again on business 
with Mr.\ Woodhouse, his approbation’ of the whole; 
not so openly as he might have done had her father been 
out of the room, but speaking plain enough to be very 
intelligible to Emma. He had been used to think her 
unjust to Jane, and had now great pleasure in pea 
an improvement. 

‘““A very pleasant evening,” he began ‘as soon as Mr. 
Woodhouse had been talked into what was necessary, 
told that he understood, and the papers swept away— 

“particularly pleasant. You and Miss Fairfax gave us 
some very good music. I do not know a more luxurious 
state, sir, than sitting at one’s ease to be. entertained a 
whole evening by two such young women, sometimes 
with music’ and sometimes with conversation. I am 
sure Miss Fairfax must have found the evening pleasant, 
Emma. You left nothing undone. I was glad you made 
her play so much, for having no instrument at her grand- 
mother’s, it must have been a real indulgence.” 
| 
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“T am happy you approved,” said Emma ‘smiling ; 
‘but I hope I am not often deficient in what is due to 
uests at Hartfield.”’ 

“No, my dear,” said her father instantly; ‘‘¢hat I am 
ure you are not. There is nobody half so attentive 
nd civil as you are. If anything, you are too attentive. 
he muffin last night, if it had been handed round once, 
think it would have been enough.” 

~ No,” said Mr. Knightley, nearly at the same time; 
you are not often deficient—not often deficient, either 
1 manner or comprehension. I think you understand 
1e, therefore.” 

An arch look expressed, ‘I understand you well 
aough ;”’ but she said only, ‘‘ Miss Fairfax is reserved.” 

* TL always told you she was—a little; but you will 
on overcome all that part of her reserve which ought 
» be overcome—all that has its foundation in diffidence. 
/hat arises from discretion must be honoured.”’ 

“You think her diffident. Ido not see it.” 

“My dear Emma,’ said he, moving from his chair 
to one close by her, “ you are not going to tell me, I 
ope, that you had not a pleasant evening.” 

~ Oh no; I was pleased with my own perseverance in 
‘king questions, and amused to think how little infor- 
ation I obtained.” 
~ Lam disappointed,” was his only answer. 

“1 hope everybody had a pleasant evening,’ said 
t. Woodhouse, in his quiet way. ‘I had. Once I felt 
€ fire rather too much; but then I moved back my 
air a little, a very little, and it did not: disturb me. 
iss Bates was very chatty and good-humoured, as she 
Ways is, though she speaks rather too quick. However, 
is very agreeable, and Mrs. Bates, too, in a different 
1y. I like old friends.. And Miss Jane Fairfax is a very 
etty sort of young lady—a very pretty and a very 
‘ll-behaved young lady indeed. She must have found 
€ evening agreeable, Mr. Knightley, because she had 
nma.” 

“True, sir; and Emma, because she had “Miss Fairfax.” 
Emma saw his anxiety, and wishing to appease it, at 
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least for the present, said, and: with a Shcerity whic 
nooone could question;==') «9 Om mis hogod TE itu 
“She is a sort of elegant creature’ tha one canni 
keep ‘one’s eyes, from: 1 am always waiching her - 
admire ; and I.do pity her from my heart... » > 
Mr. Knightley looked as if he were more g-atified th 
he cared to express ; and before he could mcke any t 
ply, Mr. Woodhouse, whose thoughts were on tle Batese 
Saids+—rrta: ‘6 tc wobtdal f OF? 
‘It is a great pity that-their circumstances szould | 
so confined—a great pity indeed! and I> have. oft 
wished—but it is so little one can venture to do=sma 
trifling» presents, of anything uncommon. |N OW; \N 
have killed a-porker, and Emma thinks’ of sending the 
a loin.or aleg; it is very small and délicate—-Hartfie 
pork is not like any other pork, but still itis pork—an 
my dear Emma, unless one could: be sure of their maki 
it into steaks, nicely fried, as‘ours are fried, without't’ 
smallest grease, and not roast it—for no stomach can be 
roast pork—TI think we had better send: the leg» ‘Don 
you think so, my dear ?”’ | 201g) 19 
“ My dear papa, I sent» the whole  hind-quarter: 
knew you would wish it.) There will be the leg to 1 
salted, you know, which is»so very nice, and the loin - 
be dressed directly, in any manner they: like.” | | 
" That’s right, my dear, very right: » I had not'thougl 
of it before, but that-was the ‘best way. They must ni 
over-salt the leg; and then, ifsit is not over-salted; and. 
itis very thoroughly boiled, just as Serle boils ours, an 
eaten very moderately of, with! a boiled turnip»and: 
little carrot or parsnip, Ido’ not consider it unwhol 
some,’’ ar ford ganey sve 
“Emma,” said Mr. Knightley: presently, “I haves 
piece of news for you. You like news-and I heard’a 
article.in my way hither that I) think: will interest you.? 
“News! Ohvyes, I always like news. What is it 
Why do you smile so? Where did you shear: it ?—a 
Randalls ? ” TS ccaan 
He had time only to say; “No; not at Randalls;: I hav 
not been.near Randalls,’’-when the door was thrown eo 
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ind Miss Bates and Miss Fairfax walked into the room, 
full of thanks and full of news, Miss Bates: knew not 
vhich to give quickest. Mr. Knightley soon saw that 
le had lost his moment, and that, not another’ syllable 
communication could rest with him. 

““O my dear sir, how are you this morning ?>—My 
lear Miss Woodhouse, 1 come quite overpowered, Such 
beautiful hind-quarter of pork! You are too bountiful. 
dave you heard the news? Mr. Elton is going to be 
qarried,”’ 

Emma had not had time even to think of Mr. Elton, 
nd she was so completely surprised that she could not 
void a little start and a little blush at the sound. 

./ There is my news; I thought. it would interest you,’ 
aid Mr. Knightley, with a smile; which implied a con- 
iction of some part of what, had. passed between 
hem. 

“But where could you hear it?” cried Miss Bates. 
‘Where could you possibly hear it, Mr. Knightley ? 
‘or it is not five minutes since I received Mrs. Cole’s note 
-no, it cannot be more than five, or at least ten, for I had 
ot my bonnet and spencer on, just ready to come out— 
‘was only gone down to speak to Patty again about the 
ork—Jane was standing in the passage, were not you, 
ane >—for my mother was so afraid that we had not any 
ulting-pan large enough. So I said I,would go down and 
se, and Jane said, ‘ ShallI go'down instead ? for I think 
ou. have. a little cold; and Patty has been washing the 
itchen.’ ‘O my dear,’ said I—well, and just then came 
ae- note. A Miss Hawkins, that’s all I, know—a Miss 
cawkins| of Bath. But, Mr. Knightley; how could, you 
ossibly have heard. it ?. for the very,moment Mr. Cole 
‘ld Mrs. Cole of it she sat down and wrote .to.me, A 
iss: Hawkins 4 

_* I was with Mr. Cole on, business an hour and a half 
jo. .He had just read Elton’s letter,as Iwas shown in, 
id handed it to me. directly.”’ 

“Well, that is quite—I suppose, there never was a 
‘ece of news more generally interesting... My dear sir, 
du really are too bountiful... My mother. desires her very 
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best compliments and regards, and a thousand thanks 
and says you really quite oppress her.” J by 
“ We consider our Hartfield pork,” replied Mr. Wood. 
house—“ indeed it certainly isso very superior to all 
other pork that Emma and I cannot have'a’ ‘greater 
pleasure than——” ae 
“OQ my dear sir, as my mother says, our friends are 
only too good to us. If ever there were people who, 
without having great wealth’ themselves, had / every- 
thing they could wish for, I am sure it is us. We may 
well say that “ our lot is cast in'a goodly heritage.’—Well, 
Mr. Knightley, and so you actually saw the letter— 
wel]|——” | z 
“It was ‘short, merely’ to announce—but ‘cheerful, 
exulting of course.” Here’was a sly glance at Emma. 
“ He had been so fortunate as to—I forget the precise 
word; one has no business to remember them. The 
information was, as you state, that he was going to be 
married ‘to a Miss Hawkins. By his style’ I should 
imagine it just settled.” at 94 Lt 10m 
“Mr. Elton going to be married!’ said'‘Emma, ‘as 
soon as she could speak. “‘ He will have everybody’s 
wishes for his happiness,” 7 : 
“He is very. young to settle,” was Mr. Woodhouse’s 
observation. ‘‘ He had better not be in a hurry. He 
seemed to me to be very well off as he was. We were 
always glad to see him at Hartfield.” S 
“ A ‘new neighbour for us all; Miss Woodhouse !” said 
Miss Bates joyfully; “my mother is so pleased! she 
says she cannot bear to have the poor old vicarage’ 
without a mistress. This is great news indeed.—Jane, 
you have never’ seen’ Mr.. Elton; ‘no’ wonder’ that ‘you 
have such a curiosity to see him,” ps0 eel 
Jane’s curiosity did not appear of that absorbing’ 
nature as wholly to occupy her. 7 : a 
No, I have never seen Mr. Elton,” she replied, start- 
ing on this appeal; “ is he—is he a tall man ? ” to 
‘Who: shall’ answer that question ?”’ cried Emma. 
“My father would say, ‘ Yes ;’ Mr. Knightley, “No;” 
and Miss Bates and I, that he is just the happy medium. 
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When you have been here a little longer, Miss Fairfax, 
you will understand that Mr, Elton is the standard of 
perfection in Highbury, both in person and mind.” 

“ Very true, Miss Woodhouse, so she will. He is the 
very best young man.—But, my, dear Jane, if you re- 
member, I told you yesterday he was precisely. the 
height of Mr. Perry. Miss Hawkins—I dare say.an ex- 
cellent young woman. His’ extreme attention to. my 
mother—wanting her to sit in the vicarage pew, that she 
might hear the better, for my mother is a little deaf, you 
know ; it is not much, but she does not hear quite quick. 
Jane says that Colonel Campbell isa little deaf. He 
fancied bathing might be good for it—the warm bath 
=—but she says it did him no lasting benefit. Colonel 
sampbell, you know, is quite our angel. . And Mr. Dixon 
seems a very charming young man—quite worthy of him. 
it is such a happiness when good people get. together, 
and they always do. Now, ‘here will be Mr. Elton and 
Miss Hawkins ;,. and there are the Coles, such very good 
seople ; and the Perrys—I suppose there never was a 
lappier or a better couple than Mr. and Mrs. Perry.—I 
vay, sir,” turning to Mr. Woodhouse, ‘‘I think there are 
ew places with such society as Highbury. I always 
ay we are quite blessed in our neighbours. My dear 
jir, if there is one thing my mother loves better than 
inother, it is pork, a roast loin of pork ” 

~ As to who or what Miss Hawkins is, or how long he 
1as been acquainted with her,” said Emma, “ nothing, 
‘suppose, can be known. One feels that it cannot be a 
very long acquaintance. He has been, gone only four 
veeks,”’ 

, Nobody had any information to give, and after a few 
qore wonderings Emma said,— 

“You are silent, Miss Fairfax, but I hope you mean 
9 take an interest in this news. You, who have been 
earing and seeing so much of late on these subjects, 
tho must have been so deep in the business on. Miss 
sampbell’s account—we shall not excuse your. being 
idifferent about Mr. Elton and Miss Hawkins.” 
“When I have seen Mr. Elton,” replied Jane, ‘I 
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dare say I shall be interested; but TP believe it requires 
that with me. And as it is some’ months'‘since Miss 
Campbell married; the eye may be a little worn 
Off. ”? 

“Ves, he has been gone just four weeks, as you observe, 
Miss Woodhouse, ” said Miss Bates“ four weeks yester. 
day :' a Miss Hawkins—well, I had always rather fancied 
it would be some young lady hereabouts;\ not that) I 
ever—Mrs. ‘Cole once whispered to me, but I immediately | 
said, “No; Mr. Elton is a ‘most worthy young man— 
but Tn short, I do not think’ T am particularly 
quick at those sort of discoveries. Ido not pretend to 
it. What is before me I see. At the same time nobody 
could wonder if Mr. Elton should have aspired —— Miss 
Woodhouse lets me chatter''on, so good-humouredly. 
She knows I would not offend for the world/'»How does 
Miss Smith do ? -She seems quite recovered now.’ Have 
you heard from Mrs. John’ Knightley lately? Oh, those 
dear little children!—Jane, do you know I always fancy 
Mr. Dixon like Mr. John Knightley?» I meanin person— 
tall, and with that sort of look, and not very talkative.” 
“Quite wrong, my dear aunt : there is no likeness at 


all.” 
“Very odd!‘but one never does form a just idea of 
anybody beforehand. One takes up a notion, and runs 
away with it. Mr. Dixon, you ‘say, is not, strictly 
speaking, handsome.”’ 
“Handsome !'-oh no, far from itbobeitainty Ae 1 
told you he was'plain.”’ 
“My dear, you said that Miss Campbell would fot 
allow him to be plain, and that you yourself 
‘ Oh, as for me, my judgment'is worth nothing. Where 
I have a regard, I always think’ a ‘person well-looking. | 
But I gave what I believed the general opinion when 
I called him plain.” | 
“Well, my dear Jane, I believe we must be running | 
away. The weather doesnot’ look well, and grand: | 
mamma will be uneasy.—You are too obliging, my dear 
Miss Woodhouse; but we really must take leave. This 
has been a most agreeable piece of news indeed. I: shall 
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just go round by Mrs.Cole’s; but I shall not stop three 
minutes.—And; Jane,’ you had, better go home directly; 
I-would not have you out'in a shower !—We think she 
is the better of Highbury already... Thank you, we do 
indeed. I shall not attempt calling: on Mrs: Goddard; 
for I really do not think she cares for anything but botled 
pork ; when we dress the leg it will be another thing:— 
Good-morning to you, my dear:sir.: Oh, Mr. Knightley 
is: coming too: Well, that is so very !|—-I am sure if Jane 
is tired you will beso kind as to give her your.arm. Mr: 
Elton and Miss Hawkins.—Good-morning to you.” 
Emma, alone with her father, had half her attentioz 
wanted by him, while he lamented that young people 
would be in such a hurry to marry, and to marry strangers 
too; and the other half she could give to her own view 
of the subject. -It was‘to’herself an amusing and a very 
welcome piece of news, as proving that Mr. Elton could 
not have suffered long ; but she was sorry for Harriet. ,_ 
Harriet must feel it; and all that she could hope was, © 
by giving the first information herself, to save her from 
hearing it abruptly from‘others. It was now about the 
time that she was likely to ‘call. If:she were to meet 
Miss Bates in her way ! And upon its beginning to rain, 
Emma was obliged to expect that the weather would be 
detaining her at Mrs. Goddard’s, and that the intelligence 
would undoubtedly rush upon her without: preparation. 
>The shower was heavy but short, and it had not been 
over five minutes when in came Harriet, with just the 
heated, agitated look which hurrying thither with a full 
heart was likely to give ; and the “O Miss Woodhouse, 
what do you think has happened? ’’ which: instantly 
burst forth, had: all the evidence of corresponding’ per- 
turbation. As the blow was given, Emma. felt that she 
could not now show greater kindness than in listening ; 
and Harriet, unchecked, ran eagerly through what she 
had to tell. ‘She had set out from Mrs. :Goddard’s 
half an hour ago—she had been afraid it would rain—she 
had» been afraid it would pour down every: moment ; 
but she’ thought she might get to Hartfield first—she had 
hurried onias fast as possible. But then, as she was pass- 
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ing by the house where'a young woman was: making up 
a gown for her, she thought she would just step in and 
see how it went on; and though she did not seem to stay 
half a moment there, soon after she came out it began to 
rain, and she did not know what to do ;'-so she ram'on 
directly, as fast as she could, and took shelter at Ford’s.”’ 
(Ford’s was the principal woollen-draper, linen-draper, 
and haberdasher’s shop united—the shop first in size, and 
fashion in the place.) ‘‘ And so there she had sat; without 
an idea of anything in the world, full ten minutes, perhaps, 
when all of a sudden who should:come!in—to be sure jit 
was so very odd—but they always dealt at Ford’s—who 
should come in but Elizabeth Martin and her brother! 
Dear Miss Woodhouse, only think! I thought I should 
have fainted. I did not know what to do. I was sitting 
near the door. Elizabeth saw me directly, but he did 
not; he was busy with the umbrella. .I, am sure she 
saw me, but she looked away directly; and took ‘no 
notice; and they both went to quite the farther:end-of 
the shop, and I kept sitting near the door. Oh dear, 
{ was so miserable! I am sure-I must have been. as 
white as my gown. I could not go away, you know, 
because of the rain; but I did so wish myself anywhere 
in the world but there.’ Oh dear, Miss Woodhouse— 
well, at last I fancy he looked round and saw me ;- for 
instead of going on with their buyings, they began whis- 
pering to one another... I am sure they were talking of 
me ; and I could not help thinking that he was persuad- 
ing her to speak to me (do you think he was, Miss Wood- 
house ?), for presently she came forward—came quite up 
to me, and asked me how I did, and seemed ready to 
shake hands if I would. She did not'do any of it) in the 
same way that she used — I could see she was: altered ; 
but, however, she seemed to ¢vy to be very friendly, and 
we shook hands, and stood talking some time; but I 
know no more what I said—I was in*such a tremble ! 
I remember she said she was so (ry we never met now ; 
which I thought almost too kind} Dear Miss Woodhouse; 
If was absolutely miserable! By that. time it was be- 
ginning to hold up, and I was determined that) nothing 
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should stop me from getting away; and then, only think! 
I found he was coming up towards me, too—slowly, you 
know, and as if he did not quite know what to do; and 
so he came and spoke, and I answered, and I stood for 
a minute, feeling dreadfully, you know—one cannot tell 
how; and then I took courage, and said it did not rain, 
and I must go; and'so off I set ; and I had not got three 
yards from the door when he ‘came after me, only to say, 
if I was going to Hartfield, he thought I had much better 
go round by Mr. Cole’s stables, for I should find the near 
way quite flooded by this rain. Oh dear, I thought it 
would have been the death of me! So I said I was very 
much obliged to him—you know I could not do less; 
and then he went back to Elizabeth, and I came round 
by the stables—I believe I did—but I hardly knew where 
I was, or anything about it... O Miss Woodhouse, I 
would rather have done anything than had it happen ; 
and yet, you know, there was a sort of satisfaction in 
seeing him behave so pleasantly and so kindly. And 
Elizabeth, too. O Miss Woodhouse, do talk to me, and 
make me comfortable again.” 

Very sincerely did Emma wish to do so, but it was 
not immediately in her power. She was obliged to stop 
and think. She was not thoroughly comfortable herself. 
The young man’s conduct, and his sister’s, seemed the 
result of real feeling, and she could not but pity them. 
As Harriet described it, there had been an interesting 
mixture of wounded affection and genuine delicacy in 
their behaviour; but she had believed them to be 
well-meaning, worthy people before, and what difference 
did this make in the evils of the connection? It was 
folly to be disturbed by it. Of course, he must be sorry 
to lose her—they must be all sorry; ambition, as well as 
love, had probably been mortified. . They might all have 
hoped to rise by Harriet’s acquaintance; and besides, 
what was the value of Harriet’s description ? So easily 
pleased, so little discerning, what signified her praise ? 

She exerted herself, and did try to make her comfort- 
able, by considering all that had passed as a mere trifle, 
and quite unworthy of being dwelt on.- 
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“Tt might be distressing for the moment,’ said she, 
“but you seem to -have behaved extremely well ; and it 
is over, and may never—can never, as a first meeting— 
eccur again, and therefore you need not. think about it.’’ 

Harriet said, ‘‘ Very true,” and she “ would not. think 
about it.” But still she talked of it—still she could talk 
ef nothing else; and Emma at ast, in order to, put the 
Martins out of, ‘her head, was obliged to hurry, on the 
news, which she had meant to give with so much. tender 
caution, hardly knowing herself, whether to rejoice or be 
angry, ashamed or only amused, at such,a state of mind 
in poor Harriet, such a confusion of, Mr. Elton’ s impor- 
tance with her! 

Mr. Elton’s rights, however; gradually dasrireeh Though 
she did not feel the first intelligence as she. might, have 
cone the day before or an hour, before, its interest soon 
imcreased ; and before their conversation was over; she 
nad talked herself into all the sensations of curiosity, 
wonder and regret, pain and pleasure, as to this fortunate 
Miss Hawkins, which could conduce to place the Martins 
under proper subordination in her fancy. 

Emma learned to be rather glad that there had been 
such a meeting. It had been serviceable in deadening 
the first shock, without retaining any influence to;alarm. 
As Harriet now lived the Martins could not get at her 
without seeking her, where hitherto they had wanted 
either the courage or the condescension to seek her; for 
since her refusal of the brother, the sisters had never 
been at Mrs. Goddard’s, and a twelvemonth might pass 
without their being thrown together. again, with any 
necessity, or even any power of SPPOE | 


CHAPTER XXIT. 


Human nature is so well disposed towards those are are 
in interesting situations that a young person who either 
marties or dies is sure of being kindly spoken of. 

A week had not passed: since Miss, Hawkins's name 
was first mentioned in Highbury before she was, by some 
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means or other, discovered'to have every recommenda: 
tion of person. and mind—to be handsome, elegant, 
highly accomplished, and perfectly amiable ;) and when 
Mr. Elton himself arrived 'to triumph in his happy pros- 
pects, and circulate the fame of her merits; there was 
very little more for him»to do than ‘to tell her Christiaii 
name, and say whose: music she principally played. 

Mr. Elton returnedia very happy man. He had gone 
away rejected and mortified, disappointed in a very 
sanguine hope, after a series of what had appeared to 
him strong encouragement, and ‘not only losing the right 
lady, but finding himself debased ‘to the level of'a very 
wrong. one. He had gone away deeply offended; he 
came back engaged to another, and to another as supe- 
rior, of course, to the first, as under such circumstances 
what is gained always is to what is lost: He came back 
gay and self-satisfied, eager and busy, caring nothing for 
Miss Woodhouse, and defying Miss Smith. 

The charming. Augusta: Hawkins, ‘in addition to all 
the usual advantages of perfect beauty and merit, was ix 
possession of an independent fortune, of so many thou- 
sands as would always be called ten—a point of some 
dignity, as well as some convenience. The story told 
well. He had not thrown himself away: he had gained 
a woman of £10,000, or thereabouts, and he had gained 
her with such delightful rapidity—the first hour of intro: 
duction had been so very soon followed by distinguishing 
notice. The history which he had to give Mrs. Cole of the 
rise and progress of the affair was so glorious ; the steps 
so quick, from the accidental rencontre to the dinner at 
Mr. Green’s, and the party at Mrs.’ Brown’s—smiles and 
blushes rising in importance, with consciousness and 
agitation richly scattered; the lady had. been so easily 
impressed, so sweetly disposed—had, in short, to use a 
most intelligible: phrase, been so very ready to have him 
——that vanity and prudence were equally contented. 

He had caught. both substance and shadow, both for: 
tune and affection, and was just the happy man he ought 
to be—talking only of himself and his own concerns, 
expecting to be: congratulated, ready to ‘be laughed at, 
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and with cordial, fearless smiles now addressing all the 
young ladies of the’ place, to whom, a few weeks ago, he 
would have been more cautiously gallant. 

The wedding was no distant event, as the parties had 
only themselves to please, and nothing but the necessary 
preparations to wait for; and when he set out for Bath 
again, there was a general expectation, which a certain 
glance of Mrs. Cole’s did not» seem to contradict, ‘that 
when he next entered Highbury he would bring his bride. 

During his present short stay, Emma had barely seen 
him, but just enough to feel that the first meeting was 
over, and to give her the impression of his not being 
improved by the mixture of pique and pretension now 
spread over his air. She was, in fact, beginning very 
much to wonder that she had ever thought him pleasing 
at all; and his sight was so inseparably connected with 
some very disagreeable feelings that, except in a moral 
y light—as a penance, a lesson, a source of profitable 
humiliation to her own mind—she would have’ been 
thankful to be assured of never seeing him again. She 
wished him very well; but he gave her pain ; and his wel- 
fare twenty miles off would administer most satisfaction. 

The pain of his) continued residence in Highbury, 
however, must certainly be lessened by his marriage. 
Many vain solicitudes would be prevented, many awk- 
wardnesses smoothed by it.. A Mrs. Elton would be an 
excuse for any change of intercourse; former intimacy 
might sink without remark. It would be almost begin- 
ning their life of civility again. 

Of the lady individually Emma thought very little. 
She was good enough for Mr. Elton, no doubt ; accom- 
plished enough for Highbury; handsome enough to look 
plain, probably, by Harriet’s side. As to connection, 
there Emma was perfectly easy—persuaded that, after 
all his own vaunted claims and disdain of Harriet, he 
had done nothing... On that article, truth seemed attain- 
able. What she was must be uncertain, but who she was 
might be found out ;, and, setting aside the £10,000, it 
did not. appear that she was at all Harriet’s superior. 
She brought no name, no blood, no alliance. . Miss Haw- 
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kins was the youngest of the two daughters of a Bristol 
—merchant, of course; he must be ‘called; but, as ‘the 
whole of the profits of his mercantile life appeared so very 
moderate, it was not unfair to guess the dignity of his 
line of trade had been very moderate also. Part of every 
winter she had been used to spend in Bath; but Bristol 
was her home, the very heart of Bristol; for though the 
father and mother had died some years ago, an uncle re- 
mained—in the law line: nothing more distinctly hon- 
ourable was hazarded of him than that he was in the law 
line; and with him the daughter had lived. Emma 
guessed him to be the drudge of some attorney, and too 
stupid to rise. And all the grandeur of the connection 
seemed dependent on the elder sister, who was very well 
married to a gentleman in a great way, near Bristol, who: 
kept two carriages! That was the wind-up of the history 
—that was the glory of Miss Hawkins. 

Could she but have given Harriet her feelings about it 
all! She had talked her into love; but, alas! she was 
not so easily to be talked out of it. The charm of an 
object to occupy the many vacancies ‘of Harriet’s mind 
was not to be talked away. He might be superseded 
by another ; he certainly would, indeed; nothing could 
be clearer; even a Robert Martin would have been 
sufficient; but nothing else, she feared, would cure her. 
Harriet was one of those who, having once begun, would 
be always in love. And now, poor girl, she was consider- 
ably worse from this reappearance of Mr. Elton—she was 
always having a glimpse of him somewhere or other, 
‘Emma saw him only once; but two or three times every 
day Harriet was sure just to meet with him, or just to 
Miss him, just to hear his voice or see his shoulder, 72st 
‘to have something occur to preserve him in her fancy, 
in all the favouring warmth of surprise and conjecture. 
She was, moreover, perpetually hearing about him ; for, 
excepting when at Hartfield, she was always among those 
who saw no fault in Mr. Elton, and found nothing so 
interesting as the discussion of his concerns ;) and every 
report, therefore, every guess—all that had already 
occurred, all that might occur in the arrangement of his 
. 
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affairs, comprehending, income; servants, and: furniture 
—was continually.in agitation around her. \Her regard 
was, receiving strength by invariable praise of ;him, and 
her regrets kept alive, and -feelings irritated, by cease- 
less, repetitions .of Miss Hawkins’s;happiness, and. con- 
tinual observation of how: much. he seemed! attached— 
his air as he walked, by the. house, the very sitting .of 
his hat, being all in proof of how, much:he was jin love'!) » 
Had it been allowable entertainment, had there been 
no pain to her friend or reproach to herself,in. the-waver- 
ings of Harriet’s mind; Emma-would have been amused 
by its variations. Sometimes, Mr. Elton predominated, 
sometimes the Martins; and,,each was. occasionally use- 
ful as.a check to the other. |. Mr.,Elton’s engagement had 
been the cure of the agitation of,,meeting Mr; Martin. 
The unhappiness produced: by the knowledge ofthat en- 
gagement had been a little put aside, by, Elizabeth Mar- 
tin’s calling at) Mrs.:Goddard’s'a few daysoafterwards. 
Harriet had not been at home; ,but a note had been pre- 
pared and left for her, written in the very style tootouch 
-—a small, mixture of reproach; with-a great deal of) kind: 
ness; and till Mr. Elton himself appeared, she had been 
much occupied by it, continually pondering over what 
could be done in return, and, wishing to do more than 
she dared to,confess,’ But Mr. Elton, in person; had 
driven away all such cares. .While he stayed, the Martins 
were forgotten; and on the very morning of his setting 
off for Bath again, Emma, to dissipate some of the dis- 
tress 1t occasioned, judged it best for her to return Eliza- 
beth. Martin’s, visit. ». | W ror 
,How that, visit was>to, be: acknowledged, what would 
be necessary, and what might be'safest, had beenia point 
of, some doubtful -consideration:»»Absolute: neglect of 
the mother and sisters,» when invited: to: come, «would be 
ingratitude, It. must not be;:oand, yet thecdanger of a 
renewal of. the acquaintance ! | oc Zz 
After much. thinking, she could determine on nothing’ 
better than. Harriet’s returning the visit, butein) a iway 
that,, if they had) understanding, should: convince’ them 
that it was to be only a formal acquaintance. She meant 
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to take her in the carriage, leave her at the Abbey-Mill, 
while she drove a little farther, and call for her again°so 
soon as to allow ‘no time for insidious applications: or 
dangerous recurrences to the past, and ‘give the most 
decided ‘proof’ of what degree of intimacy was chosen 
for the future. 

She could think of nothing better; and though there 
was something in it which her own heart could not approve 
—something of ingratitude merely glossed over—it must 
be done, or what would become of Harriet ? 


CHAPTER . XXIII. 


SMALL heart had Harriet for visiting... Only half an hour 
before her friend called for her at Mrs. Goddard’s, her 
evil stars had led her to the very spot where, at that 
moment, a trunk, directed to: The Rev. Philip Elton, 
White Hart, Bath, was to be seen under the operation of 
deing lifted into the butcher’s cart, which was to! convey 
t to' where the coaches’ passed; and»everything in this 
world, excepting that trunk and the direction, was con- 
sequently a blank. 

She went, however; and when they reached the farm, 
ind she was to be put down at the end of the broad, 
reat gravel walk; which led between espalier apple-treés 
‘0 the front door, the sight of everything which had given 
yer so much pleasure the autumn: before was beginning 
0 revive'a little local agitation ; and when they parted, 
¢mma observed her to be looking around with a sort of 
earful curiosity, which determined her not to allow the 
visit to exceed the proposed quarter ofan hour. She 
vent on herself to give that ‘portion of time to an old 
érvant who was married, and settled in Donwell. 

The quarter of an hour brought her punctually to the 
yhite gate again; and Miss Smith, receiving her sum- 
fons, was with her without delay, and unattended by 
hy alarming young man. She came solitarily down the 
tavel walk, a Miss Martin just appearing at the door, 
nd parting with her seemingly with ceremonious civility. 
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Harriet! could not wery soon give;am intelligible; account 
e-she wasi-féeling!!toofmuchs/but at;last, Emma collected 
fromihersenoughto ‘ianderstand;the sort,of|meeting, and 
the:sort (of pain itiwas creating .; She had;seen only,Mars,, 
Martin and the:two girls. »They hadi received, her doubts 
ingly, if not coolly; and nothing beyond,,the; merest 
commonplace had been’ talked! almost, all| the -time, Ail 
justiat last; when ‘Mrs. Mastin’s, saying; all, ofja sudden, 
that she thought Miss Smith was,grown;) had .brought,on 
a more interesting ssubject;and| a) warmer{mannerso) Tn 
that very room she had been measured last September 
with her two friends. ~There-were the pencilled marks 
and memorandums on the wainscot by the window. He 
had done it. They all: seemed to’ remember the day, 
the hour; [the party, the occasion—-to, feel the: same cone 
scidusness; the) same regrets—-to | bei ready,ito return to) 
the same good understanding; and.they |were| just grow- 
ing again like themselveso(Harriet, \as Emma,;must;sus-; 
pect; as ready-as'the best of them:to-be cordial and happy) 
when the carriage! reappeared,|and all; was; over.| The 
style ‘of the' visitssand sthe! shortness!-ofpit, .were:-then felt 
to be decisive. > Fourteen minutes tobe given to those 
with whom she had thankfully passed six weéeks,not 
six month$ago!: yEtmma could, not» but opicture, it ‘all, 
and féeb how justly:'they might) resent, chow ynaturally, 
Harriet must suffer. « It: was acbadibusiness., [She would, 
have: given'a! great: deal, or endured) a greatiodeal; | to 
have had the Martins:in:a higher rank of life. They 
were so deserving that a little highen-should have been 
enough ; but’ as) it: was, how could; she have done | 
otherwise 2)! Impossible!’ She could/not repent, They » 
must be separated.’ But othere-was:ia great) deal of - 
pain: in the ‘process—so» much) to, herself at) this. time 
that shesoon felt the necessity of adittle consolation, 
and resolved on going home byiway of Randalls to pro- 
curevit.) Her mind was quite sick of Mr. Elton and the 
Martins: © The refreshment of Randalls was absolutely: 
necessary. one ROT Soo Y, Sain TS 

It was a good scheme ;! but on driving to:the door they, 
heard that neither ‘‘ master’ nor mistress was :at home." 
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They had both beencout some ‘time ; the man: believed 
they were gone to Hartfield. 
©“ This'is too bad,” cried Emma; as they! turned away. 
“And now we shall just miss them. » Too provoking. |] 
do not know''when I have been’so: disappointed.” And 
she leaned back in the corner, ‘to indulge her murmurs; 
or to'reason them away ;) probably-a little of both—such 
being the commonest: process|of a notill-disposed mind. 
Presently the‘ carriage stopped; she looked up; it was 
stopped by "Mr.-and' Mrs. Weston, who were standing) to 
speak’ to her!>There':was instant»pleasute \in the sight 
of them, and still greater pleasureiwasiconveyed in isound. 
for Mr. Weston immediately accosted her with,— 

“ How d’ye do ?-how d’ ye do 2): We have been sitting 
with your father—glad to seevhimso-well::| Frank comes 
to-morrow—1! lhad‘a letter this:morning—wesee him to- 
morrow by dinner-time to a certainty—heiis at: Oxford 
to-day; and he’comes for/a whole fortnight. . I knew it 
would'be so. “If he'thad come at) Christmas he could not 
have stayed ‘three days. I was) always glad: he: did) not 
come ‘at Christmas.“ Now wecare going to! have just the 
right weather for him—fine, dry, settled weather: | We 
shall enjoy him completely; “atom has turned:out 
exactly as “we could ‘wish.”’ 

There was ‘no “resisting such news, no possibility: of 

avoiding the influence of'such a happy face as: Mr.) West- 
on’s, confirmed as it all was by the words and’ the ‘coun- 
tenance of his wife, fewer and quieter, but not less to the 
purpose. To know that she thought his coming'icertain 
was enough to make’ Emma‘ ‘consider it so; and: sincerely 
did she rejoice ‘in ‘their’ joy. It was a) most» delightful 
re-animation of exhausted spirits: The worn-out past 
was sunk in the freshness’ of what was coming ;: and in 
the ‘rapidity of half’a moment’s thought, ‘she prise. My. 
Elton would now be talked of no: more. 
__Mr. Weston gave her the history of the enganeniennt 
it Enscombe, which allowed his son to answer for having 
in entire fortnight at his‘command, as well as the route 
and the’ method°of His:journey ; and she listened, and 
smiled) ‘and. congratulated) 
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‘*T shall soon bring him over to Hartfield,”’ said he, 
at the conclusion. 

Emma ‘could°imagine she saw a touch of the arm A 
this speech from his wife. 

‘We had better move on, Mr. Weston,” said she ; 

“we are detaining the girls.” 

‘Well, well, 1am ready.’’ And turning again to Emma, 
“But you must not be expecting such a very fine young 
man; you have only had my account, you know. I 
dare' say he is really nothing. extraordinary,” though 
his own ‘sparkling eyes at the moment) were speaking a 
very different conviction. i 

Emma could look perfectly unconscious and innocent, 
and answer ina manner that appropriated nothing: 

“Think of me to-morrow, my’dear Emma, about four 
o’clock,’’ was’ Mrs. Weston’s parting injunction, spekes 
with some anxiety, and meant only for her. | 

‘Four o’clock! Depend upon it. he» will be here by 
three,” was Mr. Weston’s quick amendment ; and. so 
ended a) most satisfactory meeting. Emma’ S$ spirits 
were mounted quite up to happiness ; everything wore 
a different air; James and his horses seemed. not half 
so sluggish as before. When she' looked at the hedges, 
she thought the elder at least must soon be coming out 5; 
and when she turned round to: Harriet, she.saw some: | 
thing like a look of spring, a tender smile even theresyint-# 

‘Will Mr. Frank Churchill: pass through Bath as well) 
as Oxford ?’” was a question, however, which, did. not 
augur much. 

But neither geography nor tranquillity: could come 
all'at once; and Emma was now in a humour to resolve 
that they should both come in time. 

The morning of the interesting day arrived, and Mrs, 
Weston’s: faithful pupil did not forget either at ten, or 
eleven, or twelve o'clock that she was'to think of her at. 
four. | 

‘(My dear, dear, ‘anxious friend,’’ said she; in mental 
soliloquy, while walking downstairs from her. own room, | 

“always over-careful for everybody’s comfort, but your 
own; I sce you now in all your little fidgets, going again 
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and again into his room,'to be sure that albis right.” The 
clock struck twelve as ‘she passed through the hall. “Tis 
twelve. I shall not forget to think of you four hours 
hence ; and by this time to-morrow, perhaps, or a little 
later, I may be ‘thinking’ of: the possibility: of ‘their all 
zalling here. I'am sure they will bring him soon.” 

‘She opened the parlour. door, and saw two gentlemen 
sitting with her father—-Mr. Weston and his son. They 
1ad been arrived only a few minutes; and Mr. Weston 
tad scarcely finished his explanation of Frank’s being 
| day before:his time, and her father was yet in the midst 
4 his very civil welcome and congratulations, when she 
ippeared, to have her share of surprise, introduction, 
nd pleasure. 

The Frank Churchill so long talked’ of, so high in 
nterest, was actually before her—he ‘was presented! to 
ier; and she did not think too much had been said in 
is ‘praise. He was avery good-looking young: man— 
eight; ‘air, address; all were unexceptionable,, and’ his 
ountenance had a great deal of the spirit and liveliness 
ft his father’s ;» he looked quick and’sensible. She’ felt 
mmediately that she should like him; and there was 
»well-bred ease of manner, and a readiness to talk, which 
onvinced her that he came intending to’ be acquainted 
ath her, and that acquainted they soon must be. 

He had ‘reached Randalls thé:evening before. She was 
leased with the eagerness’ to arrive which had made him 
‘ter his plan, and travel earlier, later, and quicker, that 
> might gain half a day. ! 

~~ Ttold you yesterday,” cried Mr. Weston with exulta- 
on—"" I told you all that he would be here before the 
me named. I'remember what 'I used to do myself. One 
not creep upon a journey; one cannot”help getting 
1 faster than one has planned; and°the pleasure of 
ming in upon one’s friends before the lookout begins 4s 
orth a great deal’more than any little exertion it needs,” 
_Itisa great pleasure where one can indulge init,” 
id the young man, “ though there are not many houses 
fat I'should presume on’so far; but in coming home l 
tl might do anything.’ 
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The word home made his father ook on! him’ with fresh 
complacency. | Emma | was-directly: sure) that he: knew 
how to make himself agreeable;: the ‘conviction, was 
strengthened .by what followed. ';Hel\was [very; much 
pleased \with Randalls, thought it was ja mostadmirably — 
arranged house, would hardly! allow it even torbervery 
small, admired:the’ situation, the »walk: to: Highbury, © 
Highbury itself,/ Hartfield still more, and: professed, him- 
self to have always felt the sort of interest in the.country 
which none but! one’s own country gives, and/the: greatest 
curiosity! to visit-it... That he should never have: been | 
able to indulge so’ amiable) a. feeling» before passed: sus | 
piciously through: Emma’s -brain jo butystillpif it:were)a 
falsehood, it was a pleasant one, and pleasantly handled, 
His! manner had)-no- air of studyior exaggeration: | He 
didi really look and. speak! as;if-in a\stateohmo common 
enjoymenty: f dorrrcr idtetom bib. ode bas ; 19mm 
Their subjects, in general; were such as belong :to an 
opening acquaintance.» On>his, side were the inquiries 
‘(Was she a horsewoman ?—Pleasant; rides?—Pleasant) 
walks ?—Had theyha large neighbourhood»?—Highbury, 
perhaps, afforded;society’ enough >There were: several | 
very pretty shouses in and about it.Balls+had' they 
balisi 2+-Wasditoa mausical»society 2! dad} 19d beorivace 
But when -satisfied..on! all; these, points, .and their 
acquaintance. proportionably advanced, he contrived’ to 
find an opportunity, while their two fathers were engaged) 
with each other, of: introducing» his mother-in-law, :and| 
speaking of her with so much handsome: praise, so: much 
warm admiration, so.much gratitude’ for the happiness: 
she secured.to his father, and her very: kind reception of 
himself, as was an ‘additional, proof of his knowing how 
to. please; and. of his.certainly, thinking it: worth while 
to try to please-her.. He did not advance )a:word ol 
praise beyond what she knew, to be: thoroughly deserved 
by Mrs. ‘Weston ;» but, undoubtedly, he could know very 
little, of the: matter... He, understood what would be 
welcome ;, he‘could be sure of:ittle else: o‘\His fathers 
marriage,’);he said, “had obeen «the: -wisést; ameasure ' 
every friend must rejoice in ity,and,the)family from 
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whom he had received such a‘ blessing: must be ever icon: 
sidered as ‘having conferred, the’ highest obligation; on 
him.,’’ 1 j yf | : 7 fe . : 4 (it 
He got'as' near’ as he could:to thanking: her for: Miss 
Taylor's merits; without seeming quite, to forget that, in 
the: common‘course of things, it was: to be'rather sup- 
_ posed’ that Miss Taylor had’ formed Miss’ Woodhouse’s 
character than’ ‘Miss Woodhouse: Miss Faylor’s.. And at 
last,/as if resolved to qualify his opinion completely. for 
travelling round: to its objecty/he wound it’ all up: with 
astonishment at 'the youth and beauty of her person! 
“Elegant, agreeable manners Iwas prepared | for;”’ 
‘said: he; 1‘ but confess’ that, considering’ everything, 
‘Thad not: expected more:than a’‘| very tolerably | well: 
looking’ woman of: avcertainvage’; I did! not» know: that 
il was to find a pretty:young woman: in Mrs. Weston.” 

/ “You cannot sée’ too much perfection in! Mrs. Weston 
for my feelings,” sdid Emma i‘ were! you to guess her 
‘to be eighteen, I should listen ‘with pleasuré;) but she 
iwould ‘be ready to quarrél with you for using such: words. 
Don’? let her imagine'that! you have speken:ofvthef|as a 
‘pretty young: womam”’, . 
©“ T hope \I should know better,’ he replied: ox No; 
depend upon it”’—with a gallant bow“that in address- 
ing Mrs. Weston I shall understand whom I might. praise 
without any’ danger of being thought. extravagant’ in 
my terms,” | Griiy iad 
» Emma’ wondered: whether: the! same suspicion of what 
might be expected: from their knowing» each other, which 
had taken strotig possession of her mind, had ever ctdssed 
‘Mis and whether his compliments were to: bé considered 
as-marks/ of: acquiescence, or) proofsof defiance!|She 
Mustisee ‘more of hirh to understand his'ways} at present} 
she: only: felt they ‘were agreeable. be “isditsy. bined 
_ She had no doubt of what Mr. Weston was:cften think: 
ng about.’ His quick eye She déetected:again and again 
jlancing towards) them» witha happy: expression; and 
ven. when he thight/have determined not to:look, she 
vas confident that he was) often listenimg! toy tsdernom 
' ter own father’s’ perfect exemption from any) thought 
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of the kind, the entire deficiency in him of:all such: sort 
of penetration or suspicion, was a most comfortable cir- 
cumstance. Happily, he was not farther from approv- 
ing matrimony than from foreseeing it... Though always 
objecting to every marriage that was arranged, he never 
suffered beforehand from the apprehension of any : it 
seemed as if he could not think so illsof any two persons’ 
understanding as to suppose they meant to) marry. till 
it were proved against them. «She bléssed the favouring 
blindness... He could now, without the drawback ‘of .a 
single unpleasant surmise, without a glance forward at 
any possible treachery in his guest, give way: tovall his 
natural kind-hearted: civility in solicitous inquiries after 
Mr; Frank Churchill’s accommodation on his» journey, 
through the sad evils of sleeping two nights/on the road, 
and express very genuine, unmixed anxiety to know 
that he had certainly escaped catching cold, which, 
however, he could»not allow him to feel quite assured: of 
himself, till after another night. Maes 7 
A reasonable visit paid, Mr: Weston began to-move. 
‘“He must be going. He had business at: the Crown 
about his hay, and a great many errands for Mrs: Weston 
at Ford’s; but he need not hurry anybody else.’ His 
son, too well bred to hear the hint, rose immediately 
also, saying,— : rit | 
“As you are going farther on business, ‘sir, b will take 
the opportunity of paying a visit, which must be paid 
some day or other, and therefore may: as well be: paid 
now.—1 have the honour of: being acquainted: with a 
neighbour of yours”’—turning to Emma—"‘a lady residing 
in or near Highbury—a family of the name of>Fairfax. 
I shall have no difficulty, I suppose, in finding the house; 
though Fairfax, I bélieve, is not the propersname. I 
should rather say Barnes or Bates... Do you know any 
family of that name ?”’ orb eae 
‘“To be sure we do,” cried his father; ‘ Mrs: Bates. | 
We passed her house. >I saw Miss: Bates at the window. 
True, true; you are acquainted with Miss’ Fairfax; 1 
remember you knew her at’ Weymouth, anda’ fine girl 
she is. Call upon her, by-all means.’’s i908) 1 Tal 


: 
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“ There is no necessity for my calling this morning,” 
said the young man—“ another day would do as well : 
but there was that degree of acquaintance at Weymouth 
which——” 

“Oh, go to-day, go to-day. Do not defer it. What 
is right to be done cannot be done too soon. And be: 
sides, I must give you a hint, Frank: any want of atten- 
tion to her here should be carefully avoided. You saw 
her with the Campbells, when she was the equal of every- 
body she mixed with; but here she is with a poor old 
3randmother who has barely enough to live on. If you 
lo not call early it will be a slight.” 

The son looked convinced. 

“ [ have heard her speak of the acquaintance,” said 
zmina ; “she is a very elegant young woman.” 

He agreed to it, but with so quiet a ‘“‘ Yes”’ as inclined 
1er almost to doubt. his real concurrence; and yet there 
nust be a very distinct sort of elegance for the fashion- 
ble world, if Jane Fairfax could be thought only ordi- 
larily gifted with it. 

“ If you were never particularly struck by her man- 
ers before,’ said she, “I think you will to-day. You 
nll see her to advantage—see her and hear her. No, I 
m afraid you will not hear her at all, for she has an aunt 
tho never holds her tongue.” 

“You are acquainted with Miss Jane Fairfax, sir, 
re you ?”’ said Mr. Woodhouse, always the last to make 
is way in conversation; “ then give me leave to assure 
ou that you will find her’a very agreeable young lady. 
he is staying here on a visit to her grandmamma and 
ant, very worthy people; I have known them all my life. 
hey will be extremely glad to:see you, I am sure; and 
ae of my servants shall go with you to show you the 
ays” 

“My dear sir, upon no account in the world; my 
‘ther can direct me.” 

* But your father is not going so far; he is only going 
) the Crown—quite on the other side of the street; and 
‘ere are a great many houses; you might be very much 
-aloss; and itis a very dirty walk, unless you keep on 
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the footpath ; | but my coachman can tell yOu where you 
had best cross the street.” |. 

Mr. Frank Churchill still declined it, looking as serious 
as he could; and his father gave his hearty support, by 
calling out,‘ My good friend, this is quite-unnecessary : 
Frank knows a puddle of water when he seesit ; and as to 
Mrs. Bates’s, he may get there from the Crown i ina hop, 
step, and jump.’ 

They were permitted to go alone; and with a cordial 
nod from one, anda graceful bow from the other, the two 
gentlemen took leave. Emma remained very well pleased 
with this beginning of the acquaintance, and could now 
engage to think of them all at: Randalls any hour of the 
day, with:full confidence in their comfort. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE next morning brought Mr. Frank Churchill again. 
He came with Mrs. Weston, to whom and to, Highbury 
he seemed to take’ very cordially. He had been sitting 
with her, it appeared, most companionably at home, 

till her usual hour of exercise ;. and on being desired to 
choose their walk, immediately fixed on Highbury.“ He 
did not doubt there being very: pleasant walks in every 
direction, but if left to him, he should always choose 
the same. Highbury, that airy, cheerful, happy-looking 
Highbury, would: be his constant attraction.”  High- 
bury, with Mrs. Weston, stood for Hartfield; and she 
trusted to its bearing the same construction with him. 

They walked thither directly. 

Emma had hardly expected them; for Mr. Westot 
who had called in for half a minute, in order to hear that, 
his son was very handsome, knew nothing of their plans; 
and it was an agreeable surprise to: her, therefore, to 
perceive them walking up to the house together, arm in: 
arm. She was wanting to:see him again; and especially | 
to see him in company with Mrs. Weston, upon. his be-. 
haviour to whom her opinion of him was to depend. If, 
he were deficient there, nothing should:make amends for 
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it. But on seeing them together, she became perfectly 
satisfied. It was not merely in fine words or hyperbolical 
compliment that he paid his duty: nothing could be 
more proper or pleasing than his whole manner to her: 
nothing could’ more agreeably denote his wish of con- 
sidering her asa friend and securing her affection.’ And 
there was time enough for’ Emma ‘to form a reasonable 
judgment, as their visit included all the rest of the morn- 
ing. They were all three walking about together ‘for 
an hour or two—first round the shrubberies of Hart- 
jeld, and afterwards in Highbury. He was delighted 
with everything—admired Hartfield sufficiently for Mr. 
Woodhouse’s ear; and when their going farther was 
resolved on, confessed his wish to be made acquainted 
with the whole village, and found matter of commenda: 
tion and interest much oftener than Emma could have 
supposed. 

Some of the objects of his curiosity spoke very amiable 
eelings. He begged to be shown the house which his 
ather had lived in so long, and which had been the home 
4 his father’s father; ‘and on recollecting that an old 
voman who had nursed him was still living, walked in 
juest of her cottage from one end of'the street to the 
ther; and though in some points of pursuit or observa- 
ion there was no positive merit, they showed, altogether, 
» good-will towards Highbury in general which must’ be 
very like a merit to those he was with. 

Emma watched, and decided that, with such feelings 
‘S were now shown, it could not be fairly supposed that 
e had been ever voluntarily absenting himself: that 
e had not been acting a part) or making a parade of 
Asincere professions ; and that Mr. Knightley certainly 
‘ad not done him justice. 

Their first pause was at the Crown Inn, an incon: 
‘derable’ house, though the principal ‘one of ‘the sort, 
there a couple of pair of post-horses were kept, more for 
€ convenience of the neighbourhood than from any 
4n on the road, and his companions had not expected 
) be detained by any interest excited there; but in 
assing it they gave the history of the large room visibly 
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added. It had been built: many years.ago fora ballroom 
and while the neighbourhood had. been.in a particularl 
populous, dancing state, had been occasionally used a; 
such. But such brilliant days had long, passed away 
and now the highest purpose for which it was ever wantec 
was to accommodate a whist club established amon 
the gentlemen and half-gentlemen of the place... He wa¢ 
immediately interested. .. Its, character as a_ballroo 
caught him; and instead.of passing on, he stopped fo 
several minutes at the two superior sashed windows, whicl 
were open, to look in and contemplate its capabilities’ 
and lament that its original purpose should have ceased 
He saw no fault in the room; he would acknowledge none 
which they suggested. No; it was long enough,. broad 
enough, handsome enough.) It would hold. the very num} 
ber for comfort. They ought to have balls there at least 
every fortnight through the winter. Why had not Mis; 
Woodhouse revived the former good old days of the room 
—-she who could do anything in Highbury ? The want o 
proper families in the place, and the conviction thai 
none beyond the place and its immediate environs could| 
be tempted to attend, were.mentioned ;, but, he was noi 
satisfied. He could not be persuaded that so many good} 
looking houses as he saw around him could not. furnisl 


particulars were given and, families described, he wa: 
still unwilling to admit that the inconvenience of such} 
a mixture would be anything, or that there would be the 
smallest difficulty in everybody’s returning into  theii|, 


surprised to see the constitution of the Weston prevai\, 
so decidedly against the habits of. the Churchills. Hq 
seemed to have all the life and spirit, cheerful feelings} 
and social inclinations of his father, and,nothing of the, 
pride or reserve of Enscombe. Of pride, indeed, thert), 
was, perhaps, scarcely enough.:, his indifference, to a con} 
fusion of rank’ bordered too,much on inelegance of mind); 
He could be no judge, however, of the evil. he was hold} 
ing cheap. It was but an effusion of lively spirits... | 
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_ At last he was persuaded to move on from the front 
‘f{ the Crown; and being now almost facing the house 
vhere the Bateses lodged, Emma recollected his intended 
‘isit the day before, and asked him if he had paid it. 
“Yes, oh yes,” he replied; “I was just going to men- 
ton it. Avery successful visit. I saw all the three 
idies ; and felt very much obliged to you for your pre- 
aratory hint. If the talking aunt had taken me quite 
y surprise, it must have been the death of me. As it 
vas, I was only betrayed into paying a most unreason- 
pole visit. Ten minutes would have been all that was 
scessary—perhaps all that was proper; and I had told 
hy father I should certainly be at home before him; but 
ere was no getting away, no pause ; and to my utter 
stonishment, I found, when he (finding me nowhere else) 
ined me there at last, that I had been actually sitting 
yith them very nearly three-quarters of an hour. The good 
‘dy had not given me the possibility of escape before.” 
“ And how did you think Miss Fairfax looking ?” 
ill, very ill—that is, if a young lady can ever be 
Howed to look ill; but the expression is hardly ad- 
issible, Mrs. Weston, is it ? “Ladies can never look 
1; and, seriously, Miss Fairfax is naturally so pale as 


‘nly never brilliant, but she would not allow it to have 
sickly hue in general; and there was a softness and 
licacy in her skin which gave peculiar elegance to the 
aracter of her face.’’ He listened with all due defer- 
ce, acknowledged that he had heard many people 
7 the same; but yet he must'confess that to him noth- 
; could make amends for the want of the fine glow of 
alth. Where features were indifferent, a fine com- 
ixion gave beauty to them all; and where they were 
od, the effect was—fortunately he need not attempt 
idescribe what the effect was. 

Well,” said: Emma, “ there is’ no disputing about 
e. Atleast you admire her, except her complexion.” 


or 
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_ He shook his head and laughed. ‘“T cannot separat 
Miss Fairfax and her complexion.” } 

“ Did you see her often: at ps Sanco 2i| Were yo 
often in the same society ?)”” 5 | 

At this moment they were aniproachitie iF ortbi s, and h 
hastily exclaimed, “‘ Ha!) this»must: be: the ‘very’ shoj 
that everybody attends every day of their lives, as m 
father informs me.| He comes to: Highbury: himself, hi 
says, six days out-of the seven, and has always busines 
at Ford’s. If it be not inconvenient to you; pray let u 
goin; that I may prove myself to belong to the place— 
to be a true citizen of Highbury.’ I-must buy somethin; 
at Ford’s.. It will be taking out ‘my snp I a 
say they sell gloves.’’ 

“Oh. yes, gloves and everything. I ido admire we 
patriotism. You will be adored in Highbury.) You wer 
very popular before you came, because you were Mi 
Weston’s son; but lay out half'a guinea at Ford’s, an 
your popularity will stand upon your own virtues.” — 

They went in;) and while:the sleek, well-tied parcel 
of ““\Men’s Beavers” and»“: York Tan ’ were) bringin 
down and displaying on the counter, he said, “ But: 
beg. your pardon, Miss Woodhouse; you were speakin 
to me—you were, saying something at the very momen 
of this burst of my amor patria. . Do not let:me lose it 
I assure you the utmost stretch of publicofame woul 
not make me amends for the loss of — eelatee 1 
private life.” 

‘“ L-merely asked whether you had: shaiitsseai mich ¢ ¢ 
Miss Fairfax and her party at Weymouth ?)” « 

‘And now that I understand ‘your question, mu; 
pronounce it to be a very unfair one. It is always 4 
lady’s right to,\decide on: the degree’ of sei 
Miss. Fairfax must already have givem: her account.” 
shall not commit myself by ote more: than a“ ma 
choose to allow.” 

~ Upon my word, you answer. as edinsthatlon as” a 
could do herself. But her-account of: everything leave 
so much to be guessed—she is so very reserved, so vet 
unwilling to give the least information about anybody- 
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that I really think you may say what you like of your 
acquaintance with her.” ae 

“ May I, indeed ? Then I will speak the truth; and 
nothing suits me so well; “I met her frequently at Wey- 
mouth. I had known the Campbells a little in town ; 
and at Weymouth we were very much in’ the same 
set. Colonel Campbell is a’ very agreeable’ man, and 
Mrs. Campbell a friendly, warm-hearted woman. I like 
them all.”’ 

“ You know Miss Fairfax’s situation in life, I conclude 
—what she is destined to be.” 

“ Yes ”—rather hesitatingly—‘‘ I believe I do.” 
~“ You get upon delicate subjects, Emma,” said Mrs: 
Weston, smiling ;© “remember ‘that I) am here. Mr. 
frank Churchill hardly knows’ what to say when ‘you 
peak of Miss, Fairfax’s situation in life. I will move a 
ittle farther off.” | 
-“T certainly do forget to think of her,” said’ Emma, 
‘as having ever been anything but’ my friend and my 
‘earest friend.’’ | 
He looked as if he fully understood and honoured such 
“sentiment. i 
When the gloves were bought, and ‘they had quitted 
he shop again, ‘“‘ Did you ever hear the young lady we 
rere speaking of play ? ”? said Frank Churchill. 
_“ Ever ‘hear vher'!”” repeated | Emma. °“ You forget 
Ow much she belongs to Highbury:° I have heard her 
very year of our lives‘since we both began. She plays 
aarmingly.”’ 
You think’so, do you?’ I! wanted. the opinion of 
me one who could really judge. ‘She appeared to me 
) play well—that is, with considerable taste—but I know 
othing of the matter myself.--I am excessively fond of 
jusic, but without the smallest’ skill: or right of judging 
-anybody’s performance. ‘T have been used to hear hers 
imired ; and‘I remember one proof of her being thought 
) play well: a man, a very musical man, and in love 
ith another woman—engaged to ‘her, ‘on ‘the point. of 
arriage—would yet never ask that other woman to sit 
own to the instrument if the lady in question could sit 
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down instead—never seemed to like to hear one if he 
could hear the other. That, I thought, in.a man of 
known musical talent, was some proof.’’ 

‘‘ Proof, indeed !)” said Emma, highly amused.» “Mr. 
Dixon is very musical, is he ?) We shall know more about 
them all in half. an hour, from you, than Miss Fairfax 
would have vouchsafed in halfa year.” 

‘Yes. Mr. Dixon and Miss Campbell were the persons ; 
and I thought it a very strong proof.” 

‘Certainly, very strong it was; to own the truth, a 
great deal stronger than, if J had) been Miss Campbell, 
would have been at all agreeable to me. I could not 
excuse a man’s having more music than love, more ear 
than eye, a more acute sensibility to fine sounds) than 
to my feelings. How did Miss’ Campbell appear to like 
tay seal : 

“It was her very particular friend, you'‘know:”) 9) 

“Poor comfort!” said Emma, laughing... “‘ One would 
rather have a stranger preferred than one’s very par- 
ticular friend. With a stranger it might not recur again ; 
but the misery of having a very particular friend always 
at hand, to do everything better than one does one’s self! 
Poor Mrs. Dixon! Well, Iam glad she is gone to settle 
in Ireland.”’ | erst 4 

“You are right, It was not very flattering to Miss 
Campbell; but she really did not seem to feel it.” 

‘So much the better, or so much the worse ; I do not 
know which. But be it sweetness or be it stupidity in 
her—quickness of friendship, or dullness of feeling—there 
was one person, I: think, who must have felt 1t-—-Miss 
Fairfax herself. She must have felt’ the improper and 
dangerous distinction.” , 

‘‘ As to that, I do not i | bo x vi 

‘Oh, do not imagine that I expect an account of Miss 
Fairfax’s sensations from you, or from anybody else. 
They are known to no human being, I guess, but herself ; 
but if she continued to play whenever she was asked: by 
Mr. Dixon, one may guess what one chooses.” iy 

‘There appeared such a perfectly good understanding 
among them all ”’? he began rather quickly, but check- 
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ing himself, added,“ However, it is impossible for me 
to say on what terms they really were—how it might all 
be, behind the scenes. I can only say that there was 
smoothness outwardly..| But you, who have known Miss 
Fairfax from a child, must be a ‘better judge of‘ her char- 
acter, and of how she is likely to conduct herself in critical 
situations, than I can be.”? > 

» IT have known her from a child, undoubtedly ; we 
have been children and women together; and it’ is 
natural to suppose) that we should be intimate, that we 
should, have taken to! éach ‘other whenever she visited 
her friends. But we) never did. I hardly know how it 
aas happened ; a little, perhaps, from that wickedness. 
on my side which was prone to take disgust towards ‘a 
girl so idolized and so cried up'as she always was by her 
aunt and grandmother, and all their set. And then, 
yer reserve: I never could attach myself to any one sc 
completely reserved.” 

“It, is a most repulsive quality, indeed,’”’ said’ he 
“oftentimes very convenient, no doubt, but’ never 
easing. There is safety in reserve, but no attraction. 
Ine cannot love a reserved person.” 

“Not, till the reserve ceases. towards oneself; and 
hen the attraction may be the greater. But I must be 
nore in want of a friend, or an agreeable companion, 
han I have yet been, to take the trouble of conquering 
mybody’s reserve to procure one. Intimacy between 
Miss Fairfax and me is quite out of the question. [| 
‘ave no reason to think ill of her, not the least, except 
hat, such extreme and perpetual cautiousness of word 
nd manner, such a dread of giving a distinct idea about 
nybody, is apt to suggest suspicions of there being some- 
hing | to conceal,” ; 

He perfectly agreed with» her; and after walking 
ogether so long, and thinking so much’ alike, Emma 
It herself so. well acquainted with him that she could 
ardly believe it to be only their second meeting. He 
‘as not exactly what she ‘had expected—less of the man 
£ the world in some of) his notions, less of the spoiled 
aild of fortune, therefore better'than she had expected. 
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His ideas seemed more moderate, his feelings warmer. 
She was particularly struck by his manner of considering 
Mr. Elton’s house; which, as well as the church, he would 
go and look at, and would not join them in finding much 
fault with. No, he could not believe it a bad house—not 
such a house as a man was to be pitied for having. | If it 
were to be shared with the woman he loved, he could not 
think any man to be pitied for having that house. There. 
must be ample room in it for every real comfort. The 
man must,be a blockhead who wanted more. . Toe 
Mrs. Weston laughed, and said he did not know what 
he was talking about. Used only to a large house’ him- | 
self, and without ever thinking how many advantages 
and accommodations were attached to‘ its size, he could 
be no judge of the privations inevitably belonging to a 
small one. But Emma, in her own mind, determined 
that he did know what he was talking about, and that he 
showed a very amiable inclination to settle early in life, 
and to marry, from worthy motives. He might not be 
aware of the inroads on domestic peace to be occasioned 
by no housekeeper’s room, or a bad butler’s pantry ; but 
no doubt he did perfectly feel that Enscombe could not 
make him happy, and that whenever he were attached he 
would willingly give up much of wealth to be allowed an 
early establishment... : LBM J | 


— 


CHAPTER, XXYV, 


EMMA’s very good opinion of Frank Churchill was a little 
shaken the following day by hearing that he was gone 
off to London, merely to have his hair cut. A sudden 
freak seemed to have seized him at breakfast, and he had | 
sent for a chaise and set off, intending to return to dinner, , 
but with no more important view that appeared than 
having his hair cut. There was certainly no harm in his 
travelling sixteen miles twice over)on such an errand, 
but there was an air of foppery and nonsense init which 
she could not approve. It did’ not accord ‘with the 
rationality of plan, the moderation in expense, or even 
the unselfish warmth of heart, which she had believed 
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nerself to discern in him yesterday. Vanity, extrava- 
sance, love of change, restlessness of temper, which must 
2¢ doing something, good or bad ; heedlessness as to the 
jleasure of his father and Mrs. Weston, indifference as tc 
10ow his conduct might appear in general—he became 
lable to all these charges. His father only called him a 
oxcomb, and thought it a very good story; but that 
drs. Weston did not like it was clear enough, by her 
assing it over as quickly as possible, and making no 
ther comment than that “ all young people would have 
heir little whims.” 

With the exception of this little blot, Emma found 

hat his visit hitherto had given her friend only good 
leas of him. Mrs. Weston was very ready to say how 
ttentive and pleasant a companion he made himself, 
ow much she saw to like in his disposition altogether. 
fe appeared to have a very open temper, certainly a 
ery cheerful and lively one; she could observe nothing 
Tong in his notions, a great deal decidedly right; he 
20ke of his uncle with warm regard, was fond of talking 
[ him ; said he would be the best man in the world if 
2 were left to himself; and though there was no being 
‘tached to the aunt, he acknowledged her kindness with 
ratitude, and seemed to mean always to speak of her 
ith respect. This was all very promising; and but 
tT such an unfortunate fancy for having his hair cut, 
‘ere was nothing to denote him unworthy of the distin- 
ushed honour which her imagination had given him— 
‘¢ honour, if not of being really in love with her, of 
ing.at least very near it, and saved only by her own 
difference (for still her resolution held of never marry- 
g)—the honour, in short; of being marked out for her 
7 all their joint acquaintance. 
Mr. Weston, on his side, added a virtue to the account 
iich must have some weight. He gave her to under- 
and that Frank admired her extremely, thought’ her 
ty beautiful and very charming; and with so much 
be said for him altogether, she found she must not 
dge him harshly: as Mrs. Weston observed, “ All 
ung people would have their little whims,” 
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There was one person among his new acquaintance 
in Surrey not so leniently disposed.In general he was 
judged, throughout the parishes of Donwell and’ 'High- 
bury, with great candour ;. liberal allowances were made 
for the little excesses of) sucha) handsome young man, 
one, who. smiled so often and bowed so well; but there 
was one spirit among them not to be softened, from its 
power of censure, by bows or smiles—Mr: Knightley. 
The circumstance, was told: himoat Hartfield. For thé 
moment he was silent; but Emma heard him almost 
immediately afterwards say to himself, over a newspaper 
he held in his hand, “ Hum! just the trifling, silly fellow 
I took him for.” She had half:a mind to resent ; but’ an 
instant’s observation convinced her that it was’ really 
said only to relieve his ownm:feelings,;*and not meant: to 
provoke, and therefore she let it pass. 988 MOTT! 
Although in one instance the bearers of not good tidings, 
Mr. and Mrs. Weston’s visit this morning was in’another 
respect particularly opportune. Something occurred while 
they were at Hartfield to make Emma want their advice ; 
and, which was still more lucky, she wanted’ ‘exactly the 
advice they gave. Laer 119. 04 ; 
This was the occurrence :—The Coles had been settled 
some years in Highbury, and were very g6od’ Sort ‘of 
people, friendly, liberal, and unpretending ; but, on’ the 
other hand, they were of low origin; in trade, and’ only 
moderately genteel. On their first coming into thé coun: 
try they had lived in proportion to their income—quietly, 
keeping little company, and that little unexpénsively ; 
but the last year.or two had brought’ them a considerable 
increase of means—the house in town had ‘yielded greater 
profits, and fortune in general had'smiled on them. With 
their wealth, their views. increased); their want of ‘a 
larger house, their inclination for more company. They 
added to tieir house, to their number of servants; to 
their expenses, of every sort, and by this’ time were, in 
fortune and style of living, secondonly to the family at 
Hartfield. .Their love of society, and''their new’ dining: 
room, prepared everybody for’ their’ keeping’ dinner 
company; anda few parties, chiefly among ithe single 
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men, had already taken place. The regular and best 
families Emma could hardly suppose they would pre- 
sume to, invite—neither Donwell, nor Hartfield, nor 
Randalls. Nothing should tempt her to go if they did, 
and she regretted that her father’s known habits would 
be giving her refusal less meaning than she could wish. 
The Coles were very respectable in ‘their way, but they 
ought to be taught that it was not for them to arrange 
the terms on which the superior families would visit 
them. This lesson, she very much feared, they would 
receive only from herself; she had little hope of Mr. 
Knightley, none of Mr. Weston. | 

But she had made up her mind how to meet this pre- 
sumption so many weeks before it appeared, that when 
the insult came at last it found» her very differently 
affected. Donwell and Randalls had received their in- 
vitation, and none had come for her father and herself ; 
and Mrs. Weston’s accounting for it with ‘I suppose they 
will not take the liberty with you; they know you do not 
dine out,” was not quite sufficient. She felt that she 
should like to have had the power of refusal’; and after- 
wards, as the idea of the party to be assembled there, 
consisting precisely of those whosé society was dearest 
to her, occurred again and again, she did not know that 
she might not have been tempted to accept. ‘Harriet 
was to be there in’ the evening, and the Bateses. They 
aad been speaking of it as they walked about Highbury 
the day before, and Frank Churchill had most earnestly 
‘amented her absence. Might not ‘the evening end in a 
dance ? had been a question of his. ‘The bare possibility 
of it acted as a further irritation on her spirits; and her 
oeing left in solitary grandeur; even supposing the omis- 
sion to be intended as a compliment, was but poor comfort. 
It was the arrival of this very invitation, while ‘the 
Westons were at Hartfield, which made ‘their presence 
pales for though her first remark on reading 
twas that ‘ Of course it must be declined,” she so very 
“oon proceeded to ask them what they advised her to do, 
hat their advice for’ her going was most prompt: and 
accessful. 
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She owned that, considering everything, she was not 
absolutely without inclination for the party. The Coles 
expressed themselves so properly, there was so much real 
attention in the manner of it, so much consideration for 
her father. ‘“‘They would have ‘solicited’ the ‘honour 
earlier, but had been waiting the arrival of a folding screen 
from London, which they hoped might keep Mr. Wood- 
house from any draught of air, and therefore induce him 
the more readily to give them the honour of his company.” 
Upon the whole, she was very persuadable; and it being 
briefly settled among themselves how it might be done 
without neglecting his comfort—how certainly Mrs. 
Goddard, if not Mrs. Bates, might be depended on for 
pearing him company—Mr. Woodhouse was to be talked 
into an acquiescence of his daughter’s going out to 
dinner on a day now near at hand, and: spending the 
whole evening away from him, As for Ais going; Emma 
did not wish him to think it possible ; the hours would 
be too late, and the party too numerous. He was soon 
pretty well resigned. 

Loam) not,; fond» of dinner-visiting,”’ said he; ‘I 
never was... No more is Emma.’ Late hours: donot 
agree with us. I am sorry Mr. and Mrs, Cole should 
have done it. I think it would be much better if they 
would come. in one afternoon next summer, and take 
their tea with us; take us in their-afternoon walk, which 
they might do, as our hours are so reasonable, and yet 
get home without being out in the damp of the evening. 
The dews of a summer evening are what I would. not 
expose anybody to. However, as they are’ so. very 
desirous to have dear, Emma dine with them, and as’ 
you will both be there, and Mr. Knightley too, to-take 
care of her, I cannot wish to prevent it, provided the 
weather be what it ought, neither damp, nor cold, nor 
windy.’’. Then turning to Mrs. Weston with a look of! 
gentle reproach, ‘Ah, Miss. Taylor, if you. had not 
married, you would have stayed at home with me.” be 

‘“ Well, sir,” cried Mr. Weston, ‘‘ as I took Miss Taylor | 
away, it is incumbent on me to supply her place if I can; 
and I will step to Mrs, Goddard in a moment, if you wishit.” 
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But the idea of anything to be done in a moment was 
increasing, not lessening, Mr. Woodhouse’s agitation. 
The ladies knew better how to allay it. Mr. Weston 
must be quiet and everything deliberately arranged. 

With this treatment Mr. Woodhouse was soon composed 
enough for talking as. usual. ‘‘ He should be happy to 
see Mrs. Goddard. He had a great regard for Mrs. 
Goddard; and Emma should write a line and invite her, 
James could take the note. But first of all, there must 
be an answer written to Mrs. Cole.” 

“ You will make my excuses, my dear, as civilly as 
possible. You will say that I am quite an invalid, and 
go nowhere, and therefore must decline their obliging 
invitation — beginning with my compliments, of course. 
But you will do everything right. I need not tell you 
what is to be done. We must remember to let James 
know that the carriage will be wanted on Tuesday. I 
shall have no fears for you with him. We have never 
been there above once since the new approach was made; 
but still I have no doubt that James will take you very 
safely. And when you get there you must tell him at 
what time you would have him come for you again ; and 
you had better name an early hour. You will not like 
staying late. You will get very tired when tea is over.” 

* But you would not wish me to come away before | 
am tired, papa.’’ 

Oh no, my love; but you will soon be tired. There 
will be a great many people talking at once; you will 
10t like the noise.” 

_ “But, my dear sir,” cried Mr. Weston, ‘‘if Emma comes 
way early it will be breaking up the party.” 

_ “And no great harm if it does,” said Mr. Woodhouse. 
' The sooner every party breaks up the better.” 

_“ But you do not consider how it may appear to the 
soles. Emma’s going away directly after tea might be 
diving offence. They are good-natured people, and think 
ttle of their own claims; but still they must feel that 
nybody’s hurrying away is no great compliment, and 
Tiss Woodhouse’s doing it would be more thought of 
han any other person’s in the room. You would not 
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wish to disappoint and mortify the Coles, Iam surey sir ; 
friendly, good sort of people as ever lived, and who have 
been your neighbours these tem years.” ~~ 

“No, upon no account in the world. Mr. Weston! 
Lam much obliged to you for reminding me. 1: should 
be extremely sorry to be giving them any pain) I know 
what worthy people they are. ©Perry tells ‘me that Mr. 
Cole never touches malt liquor.: You would not» think 
it to look) at ‘him, but ‘he is* bilious—-Mr: Cole is very 
bilious. No, I would not beithe means of i giving them 
any pain.—My dear Emma, we must consider this, “I am 
sure, rather than run the risk of hurting’ Mr. and Mrs. 
C ole, you would stay a little longer tham you might wish, 
You willonot regard: being: tired: You will -be perfectly 
safe, you! know; among your friends.” 

“ Oh. yes, papa. ol have no ‘fears at all for myself; 
and: 1 should have no scruples’ of staying as late as Mrs. 
Weston, but on your account l'amvonly afraid of your 
sitting up for me. lam notafraid of your not being 
exceedingly comfortable with Mrs: Goddards' She loves 
piquet, you know; but when»she is*gone home, ‘J am 
afraid you will be sitting up by yourself, instead of going 
to bed at your usual time, and theidea of that: would 
entirely destroy my comfort. “You teat promise me not, 
to sit) up. | 

He did, on the condition of some promises on her sidée® 
such as that, if shecame home cold, she) would be sure to: 
warm herself thoroughly) if hungry that she-would take 
something to eat; that her own maid should'sit’ up for 
hemip and that Serle.and the butler ie see'that every- 
thing were safe in the “bak as vip: | Boy 
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| CHAPTER XXVI.. 


FRANK CHURCHILL came back again; and if he kept es 
father’s \dinner waiting it ‘was not known at Hartfield, 
for Mrs. Weston was too anxious for his being a favourite 
with Mr. Woodhouse to betray any imperfection’ wii) 
could be concealed.’ 
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He came’ back, had had his hair, cut; and, laughed at 
himself witha very good grace, but without | seeming 
really at'all ashamed of what he had done.. He had no 
reason to wish his hair longer to conceal any confusion 
of face, no reason to wish the money unspent, to improve 
his spirits. He was quite as' undaunted, and, as lively 
as ever; and after seeing him, Emma thus moralized 
to’ herself :— | 
>“ Ddo not know whether it ought to be so, but certainly 
silly things do cease to ‘be ‘silly if they are done by sen- 
sible people in an impudent way.  Wickedness is| always 
wickedness; but folly isinot always. folly... It. depends 
ipon the character of those who handle it. Mr. Knightley, 
leis nota trifling, silly young man. If he were, he would 
yave done this differently... He would either have gloried 
m/ the achievement or been ashamed of it... There would 
dave been either the ostentation of:a coxcomb, or the 
svasions of a mind too. weak to, defend its own vanities. 
No, 1 am perfectly sure that he is not trifling or silly.”’ 
‘With Tuesday came the agreeable prospect of seeing 
1m again, and for a longer time than hitherto; of judg- — 
ng of his general manners, and, by inference, of ‘the 
neaning of his manners towards: herself; of) guessing 
10W soon it might be necessary for her to throw coldness 
nto’ her air; “and of fancying what the observations of 
ill those might be who were now seeing them together 
or the first time. 
She meant to be very happy, in spite of the scene being 
aid at*Mr. Cole's, and without being able to forget that 
imong the failings of Mr. Elton, even in the days of his 
avour, none had disturbed! her more than his propensity 
o dine with Mr. Cole. 

Her father’s: comfort was amply ene Mrs. Bates 
Ss well as Mrs. Goddard being able to come; and her last 
leasing’ duty; before slie ‘left the house, was to pay her 
eSpects to them as ‘they sat together after dinner; and 
vhilejher father was ‘fondly noticing the, beauty of her 
tress, to. make the two ladies all the amends in her }power 
vy helping them ‘todarge’slices of cakesand full glasses of 
vine, for whatever unwilling ‘self-denial: his: care, of their 
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constitution might have obliged them to practise during 
the meal. She had provided a plentiful dinner for them; 
she wished she could know ‘that’ hiey. had been allowed 
to eat it. 

She followed another carriage to: Mr. Cole’s door, ang 
was pleased to see that it-was Mr. Knightley’s; for Mr, 
Knightley, keeping no horses, having little spare money 
and a great deal of health, activity, and independence, 
was too apt, in Emma’s opinion, toget about as he could, 
and not‘ use his carriage so often as became’ the owner! of 
Donwell Abbey. She had an opportunity now of speak- 
ing her’ approbation while warm from: her ‘heart, for he 
stopped to hand. her out. 

“This is coming as you ‘should: do,” said she like 
a gentleman.’ I am quite glad to see you.’ 

He thanked her, observing, ‘How lucky. that we 
should arrive at the same moment! for if we had met 
first in the drawing-room, I doubt’ whether you; would 
have discerned me to be more of a gentleman than usual, 
You might not have distinguished: how I came by’ ng 
look or manner.’ 

“Yes, I should ; I am'sure:l should. ohtrora is always 
a look of consciousness or bustle when people come: in/a ' 
way which they know to be*beneath them: Yow -think | 
you carry it off very well, I daresay; but with youvitis a 
sort of bravado, an air of affected unconcern;: 1 always: 
observe it whenever I meet you under those circum: 
stances. Now you have nothing to try. for:; You! are: 
not afraid of being supposed ashamed: You are ‘not | 
striving to look: taller than anybody else. Now I,shall 
really be veey, happy to walk into the same room: with | 
you.’ Fe 

‘““ Nonsensical’ girl !”’? was ‘his reply, but not at al in 
anger. 
Emma had as much reason to be satisfied a he 
rest of the party as with Mr. Knightley.; She was. re- | 
ceived with.a cordial respect. which could: not} but please, ; 
and given all the consequence she could: wish for..; When | 
the Westons arrived, the kindest looks of love, the. strong- 2 
est of admiration, were for her, from both husband. and 
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wife; the son approached her with a cheerful eagerness 
which marked her as his peculiar object, and at dinner 
she found him seated by her, and, as she firmly believed, 
not without some dexterity on his side. 

The party ‘was rather large, as it included one other 
family—a proper unobjectionable country family, whom 
the Coles had the advantage of naming among their 
acquaintance—and the male part of Mr. Cox’s family, 
‘he lawyer of Highbury. The less worthy females were 
‘0 come in the evening, with Miss Bates, Miss Fairfax, 
ind Miss Smith; but already, at dinner, they were too 
tumerous for any subject of conversation to be general ; 
ind while politics and Mr. Elton were talked over, Emma 
‘ould fairly surrender all her attention to the pleasant- 
less of her neighbour. The first remote sound to which 
he felt herself obliged to attend was the name of Jane 
fairfax. Mrs. Cole seemed to be relating something 
of her that’ was expected to be very interesting. She 
istened, and found it well worth listening to. That very 
lear part’ of Emma, ‘her fancy, received an amusing 
upply. Mrs. Cole was telling that she had been calling 
mn Miss Bates, and as soon as she entered the room 
tad been struck ‘by the sight of a pianoforte, a very 
Jegant-looking instrument —not.a grand, but a large- 
ized square pianoforte ; and the substance of the story, 
he end of all the dialogue which ensued of surprise, and 
aquiry, and congratulations on ‘her side, and explana- 
ions on Miss Bates’s, was, that’ this pianoforte had 
rived from Broadwood’s the day before, to the great 
stonishment of both aunt and:niece, entirely unexpected; 
‘at at first, by Miss Bates’s account, Jane herself was 
uite at a loss, quite bewildered; to think who could 
ossibly have ordered 4t ; but now they were both per- 
‘ctly satisfied that it could be from only one quarter—~ 
f course it must be from Colonel Campbell: 

“One can suppose nothing else,” added Mrs. Cole ; 
and I was only surprised that there could ever have 
een a doubt.’ But) Jane, it seems; had a letter from 
em very lately, and not a word was said about it. 
je knows their ways best, but I should not consider 
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their silence as any reason for their, not meaning, to make 
the present. They might choose to: surprise her,}) - 

Mrs.>Cole had; many to; agree with her: everybody 
who spoke on the-subject was equally convinced that dt 
must come from) Colonel Campbell; and: equally. rejoiced 
that'such a. present, had -beem-made; , and, there, were 
enough ready to speak ‘to allow, Emma,to think. her) own 
way and_still listen to Mrs: Coles 9. 

“1 declare, I do not. know when! I. beiven Toe anys 
thing: that has given me more satisfaction, alt < always 
_has quite hurt me ‘that Jane; Fairfax, who: plays \so. 
delightfully, should not have! an iristrument:.\ It,seemed 
quite a shame, especially: considering: how: many houses. 
there are where fine instruments; are absolutely, thrown, 
away. © This is like giving: oursélves;a) slap; tobe} sure 5 
and it was: but yesterday 1 was telling. Mr. Cole; I; really 
was ashamed: to look at our new grand pianoforte; in 
the drawing-room, while I do ‘not-know, one; note; from 
another, and our little girls; whooare but; just beginning;) 
perhaps may never make anything ,of it; andthere-1s, 
poor Jane Fairfax, who is; mistress, of. musics has! not. 
anything ‘of the nature of an instrument, not) even/ the 
pitifulest. old spinet in the world;:'to amuse: herself,with? 
I was saying this: to Mr. Cole but»yesterday; and-he quite, 
agreed with me: only he is so: particularly fond,of music 
that he could not help indulging: himself-in; the purchase,; 
hoping that: some. of\-our; good) neighbours, might be, so 
obliging: occasionally tos put, itvto.a-better-use than-,we 
can; and) that. really is) the reason why the: instrument, 
was ‘bought; or else: Iam: sure; we: ought to be,ashamed 
of it. Weare in great hopes:that Miss Weogbause may) 
be prevailed with to)try it:thisevening.”? 2-0. ts ot Laat 

Miss| Woodhouse, made: the proper: acquiescence: and: 
finding ‘that:nothing more was tobe! entrapped: from. any) 
communication of Mrs. Cole’s, turned to pasa Churchill, 

“Why.do you smile?” said she 162 9110 

“Nayywwhyido your? ’tarl} b | My 

‘SMe 'I suppose*:losmile te bs ae iat ‘Colonalk 
Campbell's are so , rans ‘SO: > liberal ot! isa hand j 
some2presenty’’ | 108i: od. 2ysw, atedt ewoud oie 
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ort! Very.” (xt P td 
©“ T rather wonder that it was néver made before.” 
~““Perhaps Miss Fairfax: has never been staying here so 
tong before.” ae | 
©“ Or that he did not givevher the ‘use of’ their own 
instrument; which must: now be: shut up “in! London, 
untouched by anybody.” 
That is a grand pianoforte, and he might think it too 
large for Mrs: Bates’s house,’ | | 

“ You» may: say what -yow choose, but your ‘counte- 
lance testifies that your thoughts on this subject are very 
nuch like mine.” | 

‘I do not know. I rather believe you ‘are giving me 
nore credit for acuteness than, I deserve. I. smile be- 
‘ause’ you smile, and shall: probably suspect whatever 
find you suspect; but at) present I do not seé what 
here’ isto question! If Colonel Campbell is not ‘the 
yerson,*who canbe ?’” 

‘What do you say to Mrs.)Dixon ?”’ 

~ Mrs. Dixonisqvery true; indeed. -I had not) thought 
fi Mrs Dixon.oShe; must know, aswell as her father, 
iow ‘acceptablean instrument would be; sand: perhaps 
he mode: of it, the mystery} the surprise, is more: like 
“young woman's ‘scheme''than an’elderly man’s. ‘It is 
frs. Dixon, I daresay.’ I told you that your suspicions 
rould guide mine.’ 
Tf $0, you'must: extend your suspicions, and compre- 
end My. Dixon in them.?s oom » 
(°°Mr. \ Dixom! very wells || Yes; I immediately. per- 
eive*that it must be ithe joint ‘present of Mr. and Mrs. 
Nixon.°\ We were speaking ithe other day, you know, of 
is: being: so warm: an admirer of -herperformance.”’ 
|“ Yes, and what you told me on that head confirmed 
idea) which I had entertained before. I do not mean 
d ‘reflect upon the good intentions of either Mr. Dixon 
ooMiss:: Fairfax; but) Icannot. help suspecting, either, 
fat after making: his: proposals to her friend) he had 
te misfortune to falbin love with her, or that he became 
onscious of a little attachment on her side. One might 
1ess twenty things without guessing exactly the right ; 
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but I am sure there must be a particular cause for he: 
choosing to come'to Highbury, instead of going with thi 
Campbells to Ireland. Here, she: must be leading a life 
of privation and penance; there, it would have been al 
enjoyment. As to the pretence of trying her native air 
I look upon:that as a mere excuse. In the summer 1 
might have passed; but what can anybody’s native 
air do for them in the months: of January, February 
and March? Good fires and»carriages would be mucl 
more to the purpose in most cases of delicate health, anc 
I dare say in hers. I do not require you to adopt al 
my suspicions, though you make so noble a profession o: 
doing it, but I:honestly tell you what they are.” 

“ And upon my word, they have anair of great prob 
ability... Mr. Dixon’s preference ‘of her music to he 
friend’s I can answer for being very decided.” 

“And then he saved her life. Did. you ever hear o. 
that? A water party, and by some accident, she wa: 
falling overboard. He caught her,” | 

‘“He did. I was there—one of the party.” 

‘Were you really? Well! But you observed nothing 
of course, for itseems to be anew 1dea to you. If I hac 
been there, I think I should have made some discoveries,’ 

““T dare say you would; but I, simple I, saw nothing 
but the fact that Miss Fairfax was nearly dashed from 
the vessel, and that Mr. Dixon caught her. - It was. the 
work of a moment. ‘And though the consequent shock 
and alarm were very great and; much more’ durable— 
indeed, I believe it was half an hour before any of us were 
comfortable again—yet that was \too general a sensation 
for anything of peculiar anxiety to be observable. \ Ide 
not mean to say, however, that you might not have made 
discoveries.” 

The conversation was pace interimapiteddd Tica were 
called on to share in the awkwardness of a rather long 
interval between the courses, and obliged to be /as formal 
and as orderly as the others ; but when the table was 
again safely covered, when every corner dish was: placed 
exactly right, and occupation and « ease were generally 
restored, Emma said,— <l 
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~**The arrival of this pianoforte is decisive with me. 
I wanted to know a little more, and this tells me quite 
enough. Depend upon it, we shall soon hear that it is 
a present from Mr. and Mrs. Dixon.” 

And if the Dixons should absolutely deny all know- 
ledge of it; we may conclude it to come from the Camp- 
bells.”” 

“No, I-am sure it is not from the Campbells. Miss 
Fairfax knows it is not from the Campbells, or they 
would have been guessed at first. She would not have 
been puzzled had she dared fix on them. | may not have 
sonvinced you, perhaps, but I am perfectly convinced 
nyself that Mr. Dixon is a principal in the business.” 

“ Indeed, you injure me if you supposed me uncon- 
yinced. Your'reasonings carry my judgment along with 
hem entirely. At first, while I supposed you satisfied 
hat Colonel Campbell was the giver, I saw it only as 
v paternal kindness, and thought it the most natural 
hing in the world. But when you mentioned Mrs. 
Jixon, I felt how much more probable that it should 
ve the tribute of warm female friendship. And now 1] 
an see it in no other light than as an offering of love.” 
_There was no occasion to press the matter further. 
‘he conviction seemed real; he looked as if he felt 
t.. She said no: more—other subjects took their turn, 
nd the rest of the dinner passed away; the dessert 
ucceeded ; the children came in, and were talked to 
nd admired amid the usual rate of conversation; a few 
lever things said, a few downright silly, but by much 
qe larger proportion neither the one nor the other— 
othing worse than everyday remarks, dull repetitions, 
ld news, and heavy jokes. 

The ladies had not been long in the drawing-room be- 
ire the other ladies, in their different divisions, arrived. 
mma watched the entrée of her own particular little 
tend ;_ and if she could not exult in her dignity and 
‘ace, she could not only love the blooming sweetness 
id the artless manner, but could most heartily rejoice 
that light, cheerful, unsentimental disposition which 
lowed her so many alleviations of pleasure in the 
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midst'of the pangs of disappointed)affection. 'There 
she sat, and who: would have» guessed) how many: tears 
she had been lately shedding ?:. To ‘be. in company, 
nicely dressed herself and’ seeing others nicely’ dressed, 
to sit and smile and look pretty, and say nothing; was 
enough for the happiness of: thexpresent /hour.o Jane 
Fairfax did look and move superior; but Emma.-sust 
pected She might have) been: gladi to» change feelings 
with Harriet—very glad to; have purchased: the: mor-> 
tification of having loved—yes,-of;;having loved! even 
Mr. Elton in vain—by the surrender of all the dangerous 
pleasure of knowing herself: beloved: by the husband: of 
her friend. a) hoxiCheyMideds teeyal 
In so large a party it-was-notneceéssary that» kmma 
should approach her. She did not:wish:to speak ‘of the 
pianoforteshe felt too much in the/secret herself» to 
think the appearance of curiosity or interest fair, sand 
therefore purposely kept at a. distance 5). |but:by- the 
others the subject: was: almost) immediately introduced, 
and she saw the blush: of consciousness: with which«con: 
egratulations were received, the blush; of guilt which ae: 
companied the name: of “my excellemtofriend Colonel 
Campbell.”’ icf jag090 som ceswe sted | 
Mrs: Weston, kind-hearted. and*musical, was :particu- 
larly interested by the circumstance,:and Emma could 
not help being amused-at her:perseverance-in dwelling 
on the subject; and having so much toask and) to say 
as to tone, touch, and’ pedal, totally unsuspicious of 
that wish of! saying as' little about it aspossible which 
she plainly read in the fair héeroine’scountenance;'* 91) 
They were soon’ joined: bysome sof )the: gentlemen, 
and the very first of the early owas Franks Churchill 
In’ he walked, the first! and ‘the handsomest:; | and after 
paying his compliments em 'passankto: Miss Bates and 
her niece, made:his way ‘directly to the opposite: side 
of the circle; where sat Miss) Woodhouse, ‘and, : tillohe 
could finda seat| by her; would:mot:sit at alb:'c Emma 
divined what éverybody present must be thinking.) She 
was his object; and’ everybody must perceive its! She 
introduced’ him: tocher friend| Miss:Smith; and at con® 
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venient moments afterwards heard. what, each thought 
of the other.. ‘“He had: never seen so lovely a> face, 
and was delighted with, her naiveté.”... And-she—‘‘ Only, 
to be sure, it was paying him too great a compliment, 
but she did think there were some looks a. little jike 
Mr. Elton.’’. Emma restrained her indignation, and only 
turned from. her in silence. 

Smiles of intelligence passed between her and. the 
gentleman on first, glancing towards Miss Fairfax; but 
it was most prudent. to avoid speech. He. told her 
that he had been impatient to.leave the dining-room 
—hated, sitting long—was always.the first’ to move 
when he: could—that his father, Mr. Knightley, Mr. 
Cox, and, Mr. Cole were. left very busy over parish 
business—that. as long;as he had stayed, however, it 
had been pleasant enough, as he found them in general 
a set of gentleman-like, sensible. men,;.and spoke so 
handsomely of Highbury altogether—thought it.so abun- 
dant in agreeable families—that Emma began to’ feel 
she had been used, to. despise the place rather.too much. 
She questioned, him as to.the society in Yorkshire, the 
extent of the neighbourhood about Enscombe, and the 
sort; and could make out, from his. answers. that, as 
far as. Enscombe. was. concerned, there was very little 
going on; that their visitings were among a range of 
great, families; none, very near; .and that even when 
days were fixed, and) invitations accepted, it was, an 
even chance that Mrs., Churchill. were not in health.or 
spirits for going; that they made a point of visiting 
no fresh person; and;that, though he had his separate 
engagements, it was not without difficulty, without.con- 
siderable address, at. times, that he could get away, or 
introduce an acquaintance for a night. 

She saw that Enscombe could not satisfy, and that 
Highbury, taken in. its, best, might reasonably please..a 
young man who had. more retirement at home than he 
liked. His importance, at Enscombe was very evident. 
He did not boast, but,it naturally betrayed itself that 
ne. had, persuaded. his aunt where his uncle could) do 
jothing, and on her laughing and noticing it, he owned 
120 
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that he believed (excepting one’or two’ points) he could 
with time persuade her to anything. One of' those points 
on which his influence failed he then mentioned. He 
had wanted very’ much to go abroad—had been very 
eager indeed to be allowed to''travel4—but’ she would 
not hear of it. This had happened ‘the year’ before. 
Now, he said, he was beginning to have’ no longer ‘the 
same wish. | | SBT GE 30 ait 

The unpersuadable point, which he ‘did not mention, 
Emma guessed to be good behaviour to his father. 

‘““T have made ‘a most wretched’ discovery,’ said he, 
after’ a short pause. “‘ 1 have been here a° week’ to- 
morrow—half my time. I never knew days fly so fast. 
A week ‘to-morrow ! and I have’ hardly begun to’ enjoy 
myself; but just got acquainted with Mrs: Weston ‘and 
others. I hate the recollection.” BAG 19 

‘Perhaps’ you may now begin: to regret’ that you 
spent one whole day, out of so few, in having your hair 
cut.” LBs a 


I can believe ‘myself fit to be seen.” 

The rest of the gentlemen being now in the room, 
Emma found herself obliged to turn from‘ him for a few 
minutes and listen’to Mr. Cole: When Mr. Cole’ had 
moved away, and her attention’ could be restored ‘as 
before, she saw Frank Churchill looking ‘intently across 
the room at Miss Fairfax, who was sitting exactly op: 


posite. : 
““What'is the matter’??? said'shes® «9° | 
He started.‘ Thank’ you’ ‘for ‘rousing :meé,”” he “re. 


plied.“ I believe Ihave been very rude; but! really, 
Miss Fairfax has done: her’ hair ‘in’ so' odd''a way—so 
very odd a way—that I’ cannot keep my eyés from | 
her.’ I never saw anything so° outré!° > Those curls! 
This'must be a fancy of her own. ‘I seé nobody else . 
looking like her. I’ must’ go and’ ask ‘her ‘whether it is - 
an Irish fashion. Shall I? Yes, I. will—I declare 1 | 
will—and ‘you ‘shall see how she takes it-whether she 
eslours.”” tO1 38k 190 DIT) ee a 
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He was gone immediately, and Emma soon saw him 
standing before Miss Fairfax and talking to her; but 
as to its effect on the young lady, as he had improvi- 
dently placed himself exactly between them, exactly in 
front of Miss Fairfax, she could absolutely distinguish 
nothing. 

Before he could: return to his chair, it was taken by 
Mrs. Weston. 

‘This is the luxury of a large party,’ said she ; ‘one 
can get near everybody and‘say everything. My dear 
Emma, Iam longing to talk to you. I have been making 
discoveries and forming plans, just like yourself, and [ 
must tell them while the idea is fresh. Do you iknow 
how Miss Bates and: her niece came here ? ”’ 

‘How! They were invited, were not they?” 

“Oh yes; but how they’ were conveyed’ hither—the 
manner of their coming.” 

“ They walked, I conclude ; how else could they come?” 

Very true. Well; a little while ago it occurred. to 
me how very. sad it would be to have Jane \Fairfax 

walking home again, late at night, and cold as the nights 
are now.» And as I: looked ati her,.though’ I ‘never saw 
‘her appear to more advantage, it struck me that! she 
“was heated, and would therefore» be particularly: liable 
‘to take cold. Poor girl! I could not bear the idea of 
it; so, as soon as Mr. Weston: came-into the room and 
I could get at him, I spoke to him about the’ carriage. 
“You may guess how readily he came into: my wishes: 
‘and having his:approbation, I made my way directly to 
‘Miss Bates, to assureher that the carriage would be at her 
‘service before it took, us home, for I thought it would 
be making her comfortable at once..Good soul !she 
‘was as grateful as possible, you may be sure. ‘ Nobody 
“was ever so fortunate as herself !’++but\ with many 
‘many thanks—‘ there was no occasion to trouble us, for 
‘Mr. Knightley’s carriage had brought, and was ‘to take 
‘them home again; I was quite surprised—very glad, 
ZT-am sure, but really quite ‘surprised: » Such: a very 
‘kind: attention;and»so) thoughtful an vattention!> the 
‘sort of thing that so few men would think of.» And, 
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in short, from knowing his usual ways, I am very much 
inclined to think that it was: for their accommodation 
the carriage’ was used at: allo. I do ‘suspect he would 
not have had a pair of horses for himself; and that it 
was only as an’excuse for assisting*them.” — | 

“ Very likely,” said Emma—‘ nothing more likely. 
I know no:man more likely than Mr. Knightley to do 
the sort of thing—to do anything really good-natured, 
useful, considerate, or benevolent.’ He is not ai gallant 
man, but he is a very humane one; and: this; consider- 
ing Jane Fairfax’s ill-health, would ‘appeara case of 
humanity to him; and for an act: of unostentatious 
kindness there is nobody whom I would fix on more 
than on Mr. Knightley. I:>know he had horses to-day, 
for we arrived together ; and:I laughed at him ‘about 
it, but he said not a word that could betray.’?» 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Weston, smiling, ‘you ‘give him 
credit for more simple; disinterested benevolence in this 
instance than Ido ; for while Miss Bates was speaking 
a suspicion darted into my head, and Ihave never been 
able to get it out again. The more I-think of it; ‘the 
more probable it appears. In short, I have made a 
match between Mr. Knightley and Jane Fairfax. See 
the consequence of keeping you company !» What: ido 
youssaystaiti’?: ton bi | iS | 

‘‘ Mr. Knightley and Jane Fairfax!” exclaimed Emma. 
“ Dear Mrs. Weston, how could yow think’ of such a 
thing? = =Mr. Knightley! | Mr. Knightley’ must | not 
marry! You would not have little Henry: cut: out! from 
Donwell >? Oh no, no; Henry must: have 'Donwell. | I 
cannot at all consent to Mr. Knightley’s marrying, and 
I am sure it is not at all likely. I am amazed that: you — 
should think of such a thing.” Ky 4 lai aroven es wae 

“My dear Emma, I have told you what led me to 
think of it.. I-do:not want the match—I.do not want 
to injure dear little Henry—but the idea has’ been given | 
me by circumstances ; and if Mr. Knightley really wished - 
to marry, you would not have him refrain on Henry’s 
account—a boy of six years old, who: knows nothing of © 
the matter?” : | | | 
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»“ Yes, I would. I, could ‘not bear to have Henry » 
supplanted. Mr. Knightley marry! No, I have never 
had such an-idea, and I cannot:adopt it now. And Jane 
Fairfax, too, of all women!” 

» Nay, she has always been a first favourite with him, 
as you very well know.”’ 

‘‘ But. the imprudence of such a match !” 

“1 am not speaking of its prudence—merely its prob- 
ability.” 

“I see no probability in it, unless you have any better 
foundation, than what you mention. His good-nature, 
his humanity, as I tell you, would be quite enough to 
account; for the horses. He has a great regard for the 
Bateses; you know, independent of Jane Fairfax, and 
is always glad to show them! attention. My dear Mrs. 
Weston, do not take to match-making. You do it very 
ill. Jane Fairfax mistress of the Abbey! Oh no, no ; 
every feeling revolts. For his own sake, I would not 
have him do so mad a thing.’’ 

“‘Imprudent, if you please, but:not’ mad. Excepting 
inequality of fortune, and perhaps a little disparity of 
age, I can see nothing unsuitable.” 

.‘ But Mr. Knightley does not want to marry. I am 
‘sure he has not; the least idea of it. Do not put it into 
his head. _Why should he marry? | He is as happy as 
possible by himself, with) his farm, and his sheep, and 
his library, and all the -parish» to manage; and he is 
extremely fond.of his brother’s children.’ He has no 
occasion to marry, either to fill up his time or his heart.” 

‘My dear Emma, ias long as he thinks so, it is so; 
but if he really loves Jane Fairfax of 
~ “Nonsense | He does not care about Jane Fairfax. 
In the way of love, I'am sure he does not. He would 
do any good to her, or her family ; but rt 
“Well,” said. Mrs. Weston, laughing, ‘“‘ perhaps the 
greatest. good he could do them would be to give Jane 
such a respectable home.’’ | 
_ “If it would be good to her, I am sure ‘it would be 
evil to himself—a very shameful: and degrading con- 
nection. How would he bear to: have Miss Bates’ be- 
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longing to him—to have her haunting’ the Abbey, and 
thanking him all day long. for ‘his great kindness‘ in 
marrying Jane? | ‘So very kind and obliging! But he 
always had been such a very kind) neighbour !.” ° And 
then fly off, through half a sentence;'to her mother’s old 
petticoat. ‘Not that it was such”a very old petticoat 
either, for still it would last a great while; and, in- 
deed, she must thankfully say: that their petticoats were 
all very strong.’ ”’ 

‘For shame, Emma! Do not mimic her. “You divert 
me against my consciences’ And, !upon my word, I do 
not think, Mr. Knightley would be much disturbed by 
Miss. Bates: Little: things «do not’ irritate ‘him:: She 
might, talk on; and if he wanted to say anything him- 
self; he would only talk: louder, and drown her voice. 
But, the question is not whether it would ‘be a bad ‘con: 
nection, for him, but’whether he wishes’ it ; and TI think 
he does. I) have heard him» speak,’ and so’ must ‘you, 
so very highly of Jane Fairfax!) The interest he takes 
in her, his anxiety about her health, his! concern’ that 
she should have no happier prospect’! Ihave héard him 
express himself so warmly one those points’? ‘Such ‘an 
admirer of her performance on the pianoforte, and of her 
voice! I have heard him say that he could ‘listen to‘her 
for ever. Oh, and I had:almost forgotten one idea that 
occurred to me—this pianoforte’ that’ has’ been sent her 
by somebody... Though’ we have all béen'so well satisfied 
to consider it a present from the Campbells, may it not 
be: from-Mr. Knightley? I cannot help suspecting him? 
I think he is just the person to dovit,seven without being 
in love.” (SITS OMG{ heamOk Y ck 

“ Then it:can be no ‘argument ‘to prove that he is in 
love... But I do not think it is at ‘alba likely thing’ for 
him to do. Mr. Knightley:does nothing mysteriously.’” 

“ [have heard him lamenting her having no inétru- 
ment repeatedly—oftener than I should) suppose such @ 
circumstance would in the common ‘course of things 
occur; to, him.’’:)) i: DOO’ Sda DIO; JI 

“Very well; and if he had: intended to give her one, 
he would have’told her so.” 3 sel 
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_‘* There might besscruples of delicacy, my dear Emma. 
I have a very strong notion that it comes from, him. 
I am sure he was particularly silent when Mrs. Cole told 
us of it/at dinner.”’ | | 
‘You take up an idea, Mrs.. Weston, and,)run away 
with it, as you' have many a’ time reproached me with 
doing. I see no:sign of attachment:» 1 believe’ nothing 
of the pianoforte, and proof only shall convince, me 
that Mr. Knightley has any thought of marrying Jane 
Fairfax.” | 
They combated*the point some’ time’ longer in the 
same way, Emma rather gaining ground over the mind 
of her friend—for Mrs: Weston was: the most: used of 
the two to yield—till a little bustle in the room showed 
them that tea was over, and the instrument in prepara- 
‘tion, and at the same moment’ Mr.' Cole approaching 
‘to entreat Miss Woodhouse would do them the honour 
of trying it. Frank Churchill, of whom, in the eager- 
‘ness of her conversation with »Mrs. Weston, she had 
‘been seeing nothing, except that he had founda seat 
‘by Miss. Fairfax; followed Mr. Cole, to add his, very 
pressing entreaties; and as, in every respect, it suited 
Emma best to lead, she gave a very proper compliance. 
She knew the limitations of her own powers. too well 
‘to attempt moresthanshe could: perform :with, credit ; 
she wanted neither taste nor spirit in the: little things 
which are generally acceptable,» and could: accompany 
‘her own voice! well. One. accompaniment to her song 
‘took her agreeably by:surprise—a second, slightly but 
‘correctly taken by! Frank Churchill. Her pardon was 
duly begged at: the close of the song, and. everything 
usual followed. He was accused of:having:a delighttul 
voice, and a’ perfect» knowledge. of» music, which) was 
properly denied; and» that he knew: nothing. of the 
matter, and had no voice atvall, roundly asserted... They 
sang together once more; and Emma would: then re- 
‘sign her place to Miss Fairfax, whose performance, both 
vocal and instrumental, she never could attempt to con- 
teal from herself, was infinitely superior to her own. 
With mixed feelings she seated herself. ata little, dis- 
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tance from the numbers round the instrument, to listen. 
Frank Churchill sang again. They had sung: together 
once or twice, it appeared, at» Weymouth: But the 
sight of Mr. Knightley among the most attentive soon 
drew away half Emma’s mind, and’she fell into’a ‘train 
of thinking on the subject of Mrs. ‘Weston’s suspicions, 
to which the sweet sounds of the united voices gave 
only momentary interruptions; Her objections to Mr: 
Knightley’s marrying did not in*the least subside. She 
could see nothing but evil in it. It would be a great 
disappointment to Mr. John Knightley, consequently to 
Isabella—a real injury to the children—a most) morti- 
fying change, and material loss to:them all—a very great 
deduction from ‘her father’s daily ‘comfort; and as~ to 
herself; she could not at’ all endure the idea of Jane 
Fairfax at: Donwell Abbey. A: Mrs. Knightley ‘for them 
all to give way to! No; Mr. Knightley’ must: never 
marry. Little Henry must remain the:heir of Donwell. 
Presently Mr. Knightley looked back; and ¢ame and 
sat down by her. They talked at first only of the per- 
formance. His admiration was certainly: very -warm ; 
yet she thought, but for Mrs. Weston, it would -not 
have struck her.) As a sort of touchstone, however, she 
began to speak of’ his kindness in conveying the aunt 
and niece; and though his answer was’ in’ the spirit of 
cutting the matter short, she believed it to indicate only 
his disinclination to dwell on any kindness of his:own. 
“I often feel concerned,’ said she,“ that I dare not 
make our carriage more useful on such occasions: It is 
not that I am without the wish; but you know how 
impossible my father would deem» it that James should 
put to for such a purpose,” gwollobelesar 
“ Quite out of the question, quite’out of the question,” 
he replied; ‘“ but you must: often wish it, I am’ sure.” 
And he smiled with such seeming’ pleasure at the con- 
viction that'she must proceed another step. sofia 
‘ This present from the Campbells,” said she-“ this 
pianoforte is very kindly given.” mitt: 
“ Yes,” he replied, and without the smallest apparent 
embarrassment. “But they would: have done. better 
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had they given her notice of it. Surprises are foolish 
things. The pleasure is not enhanced, and the incon- 
venience is often considerable.'’ I should have expected 
better judgment in Colonel Campbell.” 

From that moment Emma could have taken her oath 
that’ Mr. Knightley had had no ‘concern in giving ‘the 
instrument. But whether he were entirely free from 
peculiar attachment—whether there were no actual pref- 
erence—remained a little longer doubtful. Towards the 
end of Jane’s second song her voice ‘grew thick. 

“That will do,” said he, when it was finished, think- 
ing aloud; “ you' have sung quite enough for one even- 
ing ; now be quiet.” | 

Another song, however, was soon begged for. “One 
more: they would not fatigue Miss’ Fairfax on any 
account, and would only ask for one more.” And Frank 
Churchill was heard to say, “I think you could manage 
this without effort—the first part isso very trifling. The 
strength of the song falls on the second.” 

Mr. Knightley grew angry. 

‘ That fellow,” said he indignantly, “thinks of nothing 
but showing off his own voice. “‘ This must not be.” And 
touching Miss Bates, who at that moment passed near 
—‘ Miss Bates, are you mad, to let your niece sing her- 
self hoarse in this manner’? ‘Goand interfere. They 
have no mercy on her.” 

Miss Bates, in her real anxiety for Jane, could hardly 
stay even to be grateful, before she stepped forward 
and put an end to all further singing. Here ceased the 
concert part of the evening, for Miss Woodhouse and 
Miss Fairfax were the only young lady performers ; but 
soon (within five minutes) the proposal of dancing— 
originating nobody exactly knew where—was so effec- 
tually promoted by Mr. and Mrs. Cole that everything 
was rapidly clearing away'to give proper space. Mrs. 
Weston, capital in her country dances, was seated, and 
deginning an irresistible waltz; and Frank Churchill, 
coming up with most becoming gallantry to Emma, had 
secured her hand, and led her up to the top. , 

While waiting till the other young people could pair 
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themselves off Emma found time, in spite of the) com- 
pliments she was receiving on her; voice and her -taste, 
to look about, and see what became,of Mr. Knightley. 
This would be a trial... He was no dancer, in general. 
If he were to be very alert in ‘engaging Jane Fairfax 
now, it might augur;something: There was'no| immediate 
appearance.'.No; he was talking to Mrs. Cole—he. was 
looking on unconcerned 5 Jane was.asked by’ somebody 
else, and, he was still talking to Mrsi Golesn i.scroe- 

Emma had no longer an alarm: for Henry ; ; his) interest 
was yet safe; and she led off the dance |with genuine 
spirit and enjoyment. Not more. than; five couple could 
be mustered; but the rarity and the.suddenness of. it 
made it very. delightful, and; she,-found, herself, well 
matched inia partner, They. were: a sLeouplenacEth look- 
ing at. 

Two. dances, unfortunately, were all that could be 
allowed. It was growing. late, and Miss Bates| became 
anxious to get home,.on her. mother’s-account. After 
some attempts, therefore, to be permitted to begin again, 
they were obliged to thank. Mrs.- Weston, look spariiytull 
and have done.) ;;, 

“Perhaps it is.as well;’”. said Frank Chuivhilla: as he 
attended Emma to ner carriage.,“‘ I, must, have asked 
Miss Fairfax,:and. her languid dancing’ woulde not. halve 
agreed with me, mi yours.’ | ont 
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Emma: did not repent her condescension in going to the 
Coles... The visit afforded; her many pleasant recollec- 
tions the next day; .and.all that.she-might, be-supposed 
to have lost,on the side, of, dignified seclusion..must be 
amply repaid in the splendour of, popularity.. | She, must 
have delighted. the. Coles—worthy. people, who, deserved 
to be made happy !—and left a’ name. behind. her-that 
would not soon die away.: 

Perfect happiness, even in memory, is not common ; 
and there were two, points,on which she, was not. quite 
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easy. She doubted whether’ she had not transgressed’ 
the duty of woman by woman in betraying her’sus: 
vicions of Jane Fairfax’s feelings to’ Frank Churchill. It 
was hardly right; but it had) been so strong an idea 
that it would escape her, and his submission to all that 
she told was a ‘compliment, to her» penetration© which 
nade it difficult for her to be quite certain that she 
yught to have held her tongue, © 

The other circumstance of regret related also to Jane 
*airfax, and there she’ had no doubt. She did un- 
eignedly and unequivocally regret the inferiority of her 
wn playing and singing. She did most heartily grieve _ 


wer the idleness of her childhood, and sat down and ~ 


wractised vigorously an hour and:a‘half. 

She was then interrupted by Harriet’s coming in; 
nd if, Harriet’s praise could have: satisfied’ her, she 
aight: soon have been comforted. 

“Oh, if I could but play as well as you and Miss 
fairfax!” i 
“Don’t class ‘us together, Harriet. My playing is no 
aore like hers than a lamp is like sunshine.” 

“Oh dear, I think you: play ithe ‘best of the two. I 
hink you play quite as:well as she does. I am sure I 
ad much rather hear you. Everybody last night said 
‘ow well you played.” 

/‘ Those> who: knew anything about it must have’ felt 
ne difference. The truth is,» Harriet, that my playing 
s just. good enough to be praised, but Jane Fairfax’s' is 
auch beyond it.” nN 

Well, I always shall think that: you play quite as 
vell as she does, or that if there is any difference no- 
ody would ever find it out. :-Mr.)Cole said how much 
iste you had;..and Mr. Frank Churchill: talked a great 
eal about your taste, and: that he valued taste much 
lore than execution.”’>) joo) : | 

Ah, but Jane Fairfax has them: both; Harriet.” 

© Are you sure ? I) saw she had ‘execution; but I did 
ot_ know she had any taste!s» Nobody talked about it. 
nd J hate Italian singing: there iseno understanding a 
ord of ity’ Besides, if she does play so very well, you 
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know, it is no more than she is obliged to do, because 
she will have to teach. The»Coxes were wondering last 
night whether she would: get into any great family. 
How did you think the Coxes looked?” 

“Just as they always do—very vulgar.” 

‘They told me something,’ said: Harriet, rather hesi- 
tatingly, “ but it is nothing of any consequence.’ 

Emma was obliged to ask what they had told her, | 
though fearful of its producing Mr: Elton. onl} 

‘“They told me thet Mr. Martin dined with: them last 
Saturday.” | | 

66 Ob! t +P] j ' ' 

‘“He came to their father upon some _ business, and ne 
asked him to stay. dinner.’’ | | 

66 Oh! {? I 

‘They talked a: great deal abort him, pa Arh 
Cox. I do not know what she meant, but she asked: 
me if I thought I should go and stay there. ye next 
summer.’ 

“She meant ‘to be nnpertinently, pnp! ge as ar 
an Anne Cox should’ be.”’ a 

‘““She said he was very agreeable the day ihe dined 
there.’ He sat by her at dinner.» Miss’ Nash thinks’ 
either of the Coxes would ibe very glad: to ane 
him.” i 

“Very likely. I think they are,: without, exception, 
the most vulgar girls in Highbury.” 

Harriet: had business at Ford’s. ionaee hhopelet it 
most prudent to go with her. Another accidental “meet: 
ing with the Martins: was possible, and, in her. iproseugl 
state, would be dangerous. 

Harriet, tempted by. everything, ind swayed by half al 
word, was always very long at a purchase and while 
she was still hanging: over muslins, and changing her 
mind, Emma went to the door for amusement. Much’ 
could not be: hoped from the: traffic of even the busiest 
part of Highbury: Mr. Perry walking “hastily by, Mr. , 
William Cox letting himself in’ at: the office door, Mr. 
Cole’s carriage-horses returning from “exercise, ora stray, 
letter-boy onan’ obstinate’ mule, were) the liveliest ob- 
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jects she could presume to expect ; and when her eyes 
fell only on the butcher with his tray, a tidy old woman 
travelling homewards from shop with her full basket, two 
curs quarrelling over a dirty boné, and a string of daw- 
dling children round the baker’s little bow-window eyeing 
the gingerbread, she knew she had no reason to com- 
plain, and was amused enough—quite enough still to 
stand at the door. A: mind lively and at ease can do 
with seeing nothing, and can see nothing that does not 
answer. 

She’ looked down the Randalls road. The scene en- 

arged; two persons appeared—Mrs. Weston: and her 
son-in-law. They were walking into Highbury—to Hart- 
ield, of course; they were stopping, however, in the 
irst place, at Mrs. Bates’s, whose ‘house was a little 
tearer Randalls than Ford’s, and had all but knocked 
when Emma caught their eye. Immediately they crossed 
che road and came forward to her; and the agreeable- 
1ess of yesterday's engagement seemed to give fresh 
dleasure to the present meeting: Mrs. Weston informed 
1er that she was going to call on the Bateses, in order 
0 hear the new instrument. | 
~“ For my ‘companion: tells ‘me,’’ said she, ‘‘ that I 
ibsolutely promised Miss Bates last night that I would 
‘ome this morning. I was not aware of it myself. I 
lid not know that I had fixed'a day; but as he says 
did, I am going now.” | 
—* And while Mrs. Weston pays her: visit, I may be 
illowed, I hope,” said Frank Churchill, ‘to join your 
varty and wait for her at Hartfield, if you are going 
1ome.”” | | 
Mrs. Weston was disappointed. | 
_“T thought you:meant to go with me. They would 
’€ very much pleased.” 
“Me! I should be quite in the way. But, perhaps, 
may be equally in the way here. Miss Woodhouse 
doks as if she did not want me. My aunt always sends 
ne off when she is shopping. She says I fidget her to 
leath ; and Miss Woodhouse looks as:if she could alinost 
ay the same. What am I to do?” 
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“T am here on no business of: my: own,” said Emma ; 
‘““T.am only waiting ‘for: my ‘friend. She will probably 
have soon done, and then: we'shall go home. But you 
had better go with Mrs. Nadas and heat the: instru- 
ment.” 

‘Well, if you advise «it. But? savithh a. ‘smile— if 
Colonel Campbell should have employed a careless friend, 
and if it:should prove to have van indifferent tone, ‘what 
shall :I say ? I shall be no support: to Mrs. Weston. 
She might do very well by herself. A disagreeable truth 
would be palatable through her lips, but Iam the wretch- 
edest being in the world at a civil falsehood.’ 

‘“T do not ‘believe any such’ thing,’ replied, Emma ; 
‘“T am persuaded that you°can be:as insincere as your 
neighbours, when jt is necessary ; but:there isno reason 
to suppose: the instrument: is indifferent:! Quite other- 
wise; indeed, if I understood. Miss Fairfax’ S. peep la 
night.” 

‘“Dovcome with me,” sili Mrs: isonet Cif it ie nel 
very disagreeable to you. It-need not detain us long. 
We will go to Hartfield afterwards... We will follow them 
to Hartfield. I really wish you to call with me; it will 
be felt so great.an attention, and I ot ot thought you 
meant it.!’s: 

He could say no more; and with: the hope of Harts 
field to reward him, returned with Mrs.’ Weston to: Mrs. 
Bates’s door. Emma watched them in; and then joined 
Harriet at the interesting counter, trying, with all the 
force of her own mind, to convince her that, if she wanted 
plain muslin; it was of no use to look at figured ;) and 
that a blue tibbon, be it ever so beautiful, would: stil 
never match her yellow pattern: > At’ last’ it!’ ‘was. all 
settled, even to the destination of the parcel. fod 

“Should I send it to Mrs. Goddard’ Spana iam?” asked 
Mrs. Ford. 

ast Yes—-no—yes, to Mrs: Goddard’s. inp my patter 
gown is at Hartfield. | No; you shall. sani it to Hartfield, 
: you please. But then, Mrs. Goddard will want'to see 

“And I could take: the pattern gown: home any day. 
But I shall want the ‘ribbon directly ;//so it:had better 
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go to Hartfield—at least the ribbon. You could make 
it into two parcels, Mrs. Ford, could’ not you ? ”’ 

~ “Tt is not worth while, Harriet, to give Mrs. ease the 
trouble of two parcels.”’ 

“No more it is.” aid 

“No trouble in te world, ma’am,” said the obliging 
Mrs. Ford. 

“Oh, but indeed I would much rather have it only 
in one. Then, if you please, you‘shall send it all to Mrs. 
Goddard’s. I do not know.—No, I think, Miss Wood- 
house, I may just as well have it sent to Hartfield, and 
take it home with me at night. What do you advise 2.” 

“That you do not. give another half second to the 
subject.—To Hartfield, if you please, Mrs. Ford.” 

“Ay, that will be much _ best,’”*°said: Harriet, quite 
satisfied ; “‘ I should not at all like to have it sent to 
Mrs. Goddard’s.”’ 

Voices approached the shop, or rather, one voice and 
two ladies. Mrs. Weston and Miss Bates met them at 
the door. 
~ “My dear Miss Woodhouse,” said the latter, “Iam 
just run across to entreat the favour of you to come and 
sit down with us a little while, and give us your opinion 
of our new instrument—you and Miss Smith.—How do 
you do, Miss’ Smith ?—Very well, I thank you.—And I 
segged Mrs. Weston to come with me, that: I might be 
sure of succeeding.” 

-\““T hope Mrs. ‘Bates‘and Miss Fairfax are—— 
 “ Very well; Iam much‘obliged:to you. My mother 
‘s delightfully well ; and Jane caught’no cold last night. 
‘low is Mr. Woodhouse? ‘I'am so glad:to hear such a 
zood account. Mrs. Weston told me you were here. 
Oh, then,’ said’ I, ‘I must*run across; I am: sure Miss 
Woodhouse will allow’me just to run across and entreat 
ier to come in.’ My mother will be so very happy to see 
ler ; and now we are such‘a nice party, she cannot re- 
use” ‘Ay, pray do,’ said‘Mr. Frank Churchill ; ‘Miss 
Noodhouse’s opinion of the instrument will be worth 
aaving.’ ‘But,’ said I, ‘I shall be more sure of succeeding 
f.one of you will go with me.‘ Oh,’ said he, ‘ wait half 
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a minute, till I have. finished; my job’ for; would you 
believe it, Miss Woodhouse, there) he. is, in the most 
obliging manner, in the world, fastening in the rivet of 
my mother’s spectacles. The rivet came out, ,you.know, 
this morning. So very obliging! For my mother, had 
no use of her spectacles—could not put them on. And, 
by-the-bye, everybody ought to have two pair, of spec; 
tacles—they should indeed.,..Jane said so... 1 meant 
to take them over to John Saunders the first, thing I.did, 
but something or other hindered me all the morning— 
first one thing, then another ;, there is no saying what, you 
know. At one time, Patty came to say she thought the 
kitchen chimney wanted sweeping. “Oh,’ said, I, ‘ Patty, 
do not come with your, bad, news to me. Here~is, the 
rivet of your mistress’s spectacles out.’'| Then the baked 
apples came home ;) Mrs. Wallis, sent them by her boy. 
They are extremely civil and obliging to’ us, the, Wallises, 
always. I have heard some people say that, Mrs. Wallis 
can be uncivil, and give a very rude answer; but, we have 
never known anything but the greatest attention from 
them. And it cannot be for, the value of our custom 
now, for what is our. consumption of bread, you know ? 
only three of us. . Besides, dear Jane at present—and 
she really eats nothing--makes such a shocking break- 
fast, you would be quite frightened if yousawjit. [dare 
not let my mother know how little:she eats’; so I say one 
thing, and then I say another, and it passes off: But 
about the middle of the day she gets hungry, -and there 
is nothing she: likes so welloas these baked apples, and 
they are extremely wholesome ;, for I took the oppor- 
tunity the other day of asking Mr..Perry—I happened to 
meet him in the street... Not that I-had any, doubt be. 
fore. I have so oftem heard Mr. Woodhouse. recom- 
mendia baked apple:': I) believe it is the only way that 
Mr. Woodhouse thinks the fruit thoroughly wholesome. 
We have apple-dumplings, however, very often... Patty 
makes an excellent apple-dumpling.— Well, Mrs., Weston, 
you have prevailed, I hope; and these ladies will oblige 
us!” 11 ote ee 
' Emma would be very “ happy to wait on Mrs. Bates,” 
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etc.; and they did at last move out of the shop, with/no 
further delay from: Miss Bates than} 

“How do; yourdo, Mrs. Ford? ol beg your Sanden ] 
did not see you before. I hear youihave a charming col- 
lection of new ribbons: from town. Jane came back 
delighted yesterday. Thankye;,the gloves do. very 
well-—only: a little: too large about the wrist; but Jane 
is taking them in.’ 

‘Whatowas I talkingoof?” said she, beginning again 
when they were-all in the street. 

Emma wondered on what, of all:the medley, she would 
“T declare lcannot recollect what 1 was. talking’ of. 
Oh; ‘my: mother’s spectacles. So very: obliging of Mr. 
Frank: Churchill!: “Oh! ’*said he, “I do think Db can 
fasten ithe rivet; I-like a job of this kind excessively? 
Which, you: know, showed: him to be so very In- 
deed I must say:that, much as I had heard of’ him before, 
and) much) as)I‘had expected, he very far exceeds) any- 
thing: ‘I do congratulate ‘you, “Mrs. Weston, most 
warmly. Hd seems everything the’ fondest »parent 
could “Ohd? said the, “I can fasten the riveti °1 
like a job of that sort excessively,’ I never ‘shall: forget 
his manner. And when I brought out the baked apples 
from the closet, and hoped our friends would be:so very 
obliging: as to! take’some, ‘ Oh!’ said he directly, ‘ there 
is nothing in the way of fruit half ‘so good, and these are 
the finest-looking home-baked apples] ever saw: in my 
life.’) > That, you’know, was.so very And I am sure, 
by his manner} it'was no compliment. Indced they are 
very delightful:apples;;and Mrs. Wallis does’ them fuil 
justice, only we do not have them baked'more than twice, 
and‘Mr: Woodhouse made us promise to have them done 
three times * but: Miss: Woodhouse will be so good as not 
to mention it. The apples themselves are the very finest 
sort for baking, beyond: a doubt; all from Donwell— 
some of: Mr. Knightley’s' most liberal supply. He sends 
asa‘sack every year; and certainly there never was sucl: 
a keeping apple anywhere as. one/of ‘his trees. | I believe 
Miere is'two of themi! My mother says the orchard was 
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always famous in her younger days. But I was. really 
quite shocked the other day, for Mr. Knightley called 
one morning, and Jane was eating these apples; and we 
talked about them, and said how much she enjoyed them, 
and he asked whether we were not got to the end of our 
stock. ‘I am sure you must be,’ said he, ‘and I will 
send you another supply, for I have a: great many more 
than I can ever use. William Larkins let) me keep a 
larger quantity than usual this year. I willsend you some 
more, before they get good for nothing.’ So I begged 
he would not; for really as to ours being gone, I: could 
not absolutely say that we had a great many left—it 
_ was but half a dozen, indeed; but they should be all 
kept for Jane ; and I could not at all bear that he should 
be sending us more, so liberal as he had been ‘already ; 
and Jane said the same. And when he was gone, she 
almost quarrelled with me—no, I should not say quar- 
relled, for we never had a quarrel in our lives; but she 
was quite distressed that I had owned the apples were 
so nearly gone ; she wished I had made him believe we | 
had a great many left. ‘Oh,’ said I, ‘my dear, I did say 
as much as I could.’ However, the very same evening © 
William Larkins came over with a large basket of apples— 
the same sort of apples, a bushel at least; and I was very 
much obliged, and went down and spoke to William 
Larkins, and said everything, as you may. suppose. 
William Larkins is such an old acquaintance! I, am 
always glad to see him: But, however, I found after- 
wards from Patty that William said it was all the apples 
of that sort his master had; he had brought them all; and 
now his master had not one left to bake or boil. William 
did not seem to mind it himself, he was so pleased to think — 
his master had sold so many ; for William, you: know, — 
thinks more of his master’s profit than anything ;-but 
Mrs. Hodges, he said, was quite displeased at their being 
all sent away. She could not bear that her master should 
not be able to have another apple-tart this spring. He 
told Patty this, but bid her not mind it, and be sure not — 
to say anything to us about it, for Mrs. Hodges: would be | 
cross sometimes, and.as long as so many sacks were sold, 
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it did not signify who ate the remainder. And so Patty 
told me, and\I was excessively shocked; indeed. I would 
not have Mr. Knightley know anything about it for the 
world. He would be so very I wanted to keep it 
from Jane’s knowledge; but, unluckily, I had mentioned 
it before I was aware.” 

Miss Bates had just done as Patty opened the door; 
and her visitors walked upstairs without having any 
regular narration to attend to, pursued only by the sounds 
of her desultory good-will. 

“ Pray take care, Mrs. Weston; there is a step at the 
turning.—Pray take care, Miss Woodhouse, ours is 
rather a dark staircase—rather darker and narrower 
than one could wish.—Miss Smith, pray take care.—Miss 
Woodhouse, I am quite concerned; I am sure you hit 
your foot.—Miss Smith, the step at the turning.” 


CHAPTER: XXVIII. 


[HE appearance of the little sitting-room as they entered 
vas tranquillity itself—Mrs. Bates, deprived of her usual 
smployment, slumbering on one side of the fire; Frank 
Jhurchill, at a table near her, most deedily occupied 
tbout her spectacles; and Jane Fairfax, standing with 
1er back to them, intent on her pianoforte. 

Busy as he was, however, the young man was yet able 

‘0 show a most happy countenance on seeing Emma 
gain. 
_“ This is a pleasure,” said he, in rather a low voice, 
‘coming at least ten minutes earlier than I had calcu- 
ated. You find me trying to beuseful. Tell me if you 
hink I shall succeed.” 

* What!” said Mrs. Weston; “have not you finished 
‘yet? You would not earn a very good livelihood as 
working silversmith at this rate.” 

“TI have not ‘been working uninterruptedly,” he re- 
lied; ‘‘ I have been assisting Miss Fairfax in trying to 
take her instrument stand steadily; it was not quite fit 
an unevenness in the floor, I believe. You see we have 
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been! wedging one leg. with paper. » This! was: very>kind 
of you to be persuaded to come: » I was lalmostrafraid 
you would be hurnying dhome:’’! yolirdgin zi iMsoved tom 
- He contrived that she should be seated by him, and 
was sufficiently employed in) looking out. thee best:baked 
apple for her, and trying to make her:help:or advise him 
in his work, till Jane Fairfax was quite ready:to'sit down 
to the pianoforte again. That she! was not:immediately 
ready, Emma did: suspect to arise from thesstate:of her 
nerves; she had not yet possessed’ the instrument long 
enough to touch it without» émotion ;:she must reason 
herself into the power of performance ; and, Emma could 
not but) pity such: feelings, whatever’ their: origin, and 
could not but resolve never to expose! them to-her neigh: 
bour again. | oo “Stivp tab Tepsemorlboc VF 
At last Jane began; and though the-first bars were 
feebly given, the powers of the instrument were gradu- 
ally done full justice-to.--Mrs. Weston had been de- 
lighted before, and was delighted again; Emma joined 
her in all her praise’; -and’ the pianoforte, with every 
proper discrimination; was pronounced) to be altogether 
of; the highest promise, aiMatiseti yitllinpasthies 6 
““Whoever. Colonel ~Campbell smight::employ,’’) said 
Frank Churchill; with a:ismile-at Emma, {Stheiperson 
has not chosen ill. I heard a good deal of Colonel Camp: 
bell’s taste at Weymouth ;. and the softness of the apper 
notes, »I am sure, is.exactly what/he and all :that-party 
would particularly prizeio) I dare say,;/Miss: Fairfax, that 
he either gave his friend very minute directions, or wrote 
to Broadwood himself. “Do not you:think so#’ 0! 
Jane! did’ not: look :round. «She: was not :obliged»to 
hear. Mrs. Weston had! been: speaking to her at the 
same moment. besoore lisde [ology 
‘“‘Ttis not fair,”’said Emma, in azwhisper ; “imine was 
a random guess. . Do not distress her:?007 sor 8 oo) | 
He shook his head’ ‘with a smile; and dooked «as if’ he 
had -very little doubt and very little:mercy.: Soon after: 
wards he began again,— einosd aver thre b ile 
‘How much your friends in Ireland-must be enjoying 
your pleasure on this occasion, Miss Fairfax tol dare saj 
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they, often think,of you; and::wonder which will be the 
day——the precise day—of the instrument’s coming to/hand. 
Do, you; imagine. Colonel Campbell: knows''the business 
tobe going forward just dt this time? Do you imagine 
it, to be, the,consequéence of ari immediate commission 
from him,or that; he may, have only‘sent a general direc: 
tion, an, orderindefinite:as to:time, ‘to depend upon con- 
tingencies and.conveniences 27? }.5) 

He paused.); She, could not! but hear; she’ could°not 
avoid answering.» . | od: bilnow 
»“ Till Ihave a letter from Colonel Campbell,” said she, 
in. ai voice | of. forced calmness; “I! can imagine nothin 
with any, confidence. It must:be all conjecture.” : 
5.) Conjecture! Ay, sometimes one conjectures ‘right, 
and. sometimes one: conjectures» wrong: | ‘I wish I -could 
2onjecture’ how, soon: I:shall make this rivet quite’ firm. 
What nonsense one! talks, Miss Woodhouse, when hard 
ut work, if one talks at all; your real workmen, I sup: 
dese, hold) their, tongues;,! but) wer gentlémen labourers, 
fi we get hold of aiword | Miss. Fairfax said*some- 
hing about.conjecturing. .There;it!is done. I-have the 
jleasure,; madam,”’+-to; Mtsi:;Batés—“ of restoring your 
pectacles, healed for the presentl’’; ’ ; 
He; was \very, warmly thanked: both by mother and 
laughter. To escape a little from thé latter; he went to 
he pianoforte, and begged; Miss Fairfax; who was still 
itting ‘at it,/to, play something more. | 
»p olf you-are very, kind,” said he, “it will be one of the 
valtzes we danced last night ; let me live them over again. 
‘ou did not enjoy!them’ as-I' did ; “you appeared tired 
he whole time., I believe’ you: were glad we danced no 
mger; but I would have given worlds—all the worlds 
ne ever has to, give—for another half-hour,” One 
She played, at aha | | Pa i 
“What felicity it)is to hear'a ‘tune again ‘which. has 
tade, one, happy, !)..If I, mistake! not, that was danced 
EoVeyvanouthscs [dud pbloo Ils voy ov CH 
jShe,dooked up at-him for a moment, coloured: deeply,: 
ad played) something else. ».He took some musié¢ from 
chair near the,pianoforte,.and turning to Emma; said)-+- 
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“Here is something quite new to me. Do ‘you know 
it? Cramer. And here are a new set of Irish melodies. 
That, from such a quarter, one might expect. This was 
all sent with the instrument. ‘Very thoughtful of Colonel 
Campbell, was not it? He knew Miss Fairfax could have 
no, music here., I honour that part of the attention par- 
ticularly ; it shows it to have been so thoroughly from 
the heart. Nothing hastily done ; nothing incomplete. 
True affection only could have prompted it.” 

Emma wished he would be less pointed, yet could not 
help being amused; and when, on glancing her eye to- 
wards Jane Fairfax, she caught the remains of a smile— 
when she saw that, “with all the deep blush of conscious- 
ness, there had been a smile of secret delight—she had 
less scruple in the amusement,.and much less compunc- 
tion with respect to her. This amiable, upright, perfect 
Jane Fairfax was apparently cherishing ren perry 
sible feelings. 

He brought all the music to her, and they Joblield it over 
together.. Emma took the opportunity of whispering, — 

“You speak too plain. She must understand you. 

“I hope she does. I would have her understand me. 
i am not in the least ashamed of my meaning.” 

‘ But, really, I am half ashamed, and wish I had never 
taken up the idea.’’ 

‘“T_am very glad you did, and that. you eoneinunica tod 
ittome. Ihave nowakey to all her odd looks and ways. 
Leave shaine to her. If she coed Nie she dee to 
feel it.” 

‘ She is not entirely wittoas it; I think: % Jon 

‘““T do not:see much sign of it. She i is Devine Si! Robit 
Adair”’ at this moment—/us favourite.” 

Shortly afterwards Miss Bates, passing near the window. 
descried Mr. Knightley on horseback not far off.) 

“ Mr. Knightley, I declare! I must speak: to him, w 
possible, just to thank him. I will not open the ‘window 
here—it will give you all cold; but I can go into my 
mother’s room, you ‘know. | dare say he will come ir 
when he knows who is here.. Quite delightful to have 
you all meet so! Our little room so‘honoured !”’ A 
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She was in the adjoining chamber while she stil] spoke, 
and opening the casement there, immediately called 
Mr. Knightley’s attention, and every syllable of their 
conversation was as distinctly heard by the others as if 
it had passed within the same apartment. 

“ How'd’ye do?) How d’ye do? Very well, I thank 
you. So obliged to you for the Carriage last night. We 
were ‘just’ in time—my mother just ready for us.’ Pray 
come in; docomein. You will find some friends here.” 

So began Miss Bates; and Mr: Knightley seemed deter- 
nined to be heard in his turn, for most resolutely and 
commandingly did he say,— 

“ How’ is your niece, Miss Bates? I want to inquire 
ifter you all, but particularly your niece. How is Miss 
fairfax ?' I hope she caught no cold last night. How 
sshe to-day? Tell me how Miss Fairfax is.” 

And Miss Bates was obliged to give a direct answer 
vefore he would hear her in anything else. The listeners 
vere amused ; and Mrs. Weston gave Emma a look of 
articular meaning. But Emma still shook her head in 
teady scepticism. ) 

_ “So obliged to you—so very much obliged to you for 
he carriage,” resumed Miss Bates. 

He cut her short with,— 

| “T-am going to Kingston. Can I do anything for 
ou?” 

“Oh dear; Kingston—are you? Mrs. Cole was saying 
ne other day she wanted something from Kingston.” 
“Mrs. Cole has servants to send. Can I do anything 
or you ?”? 

“No, I thank you. But do come in. © Who do you 
unk is here? Miss Woodhouse and Miss Smith—so 
ind as to call to hear the new pianoforte. Do put up 
dur horse at the Crown, and come in.” 

“ Well,” said he, in a deliberating manner, “ for five 
inutes, perhaps.” 7 

And here’ is Mrs. Weston and Mr. Frank Churchill 
O01!) Quite delightful! so many friends!” : 
“No, not now, I’ thank you.’ I could not stay two 
inutes. I must get on to Kingston’ as fast as I can.” 
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{Ohi do come in: » They will/be:so very happy to see 
‘No, no; your room is. full enough.» Iv will call an- 
other day, and hear ‘the pianoforte.” © ov sol setov noo 

“ Well, I am so sorry., O:Mr, Knightley, -what'a de: 
lightful party last/night! how extremely pleasant)!’ Did 
you ever see such dancing ? Was not it delightful ? 
Miss Woodhouse and Mr. Frank Churchill-—I never saw 
anything equal tots" | Pony oo ob + ni srr08 

“Oh, very delightful, indeed! can say nothing Jess, 
for I suppose Miss Woodhouse and: Mr. Frank Churchill 
are hearing everything that passes.:| And ? raising ‘his 
voice still more—“ Ido not see why Miss Fairfax should 
not be meritioned too: I think:Miss Fairfax! dances very 
well; and Mrs. Weston is’ the very best country-dance 
player, without exception, in England. ‘Now, oif your 
friends have. any gratitude,! they will) say -soinething 
pretty loud about you and.me in return ;/;but J cannet 
stay to hear ats ov ) ii bas’ ibeetints Gi% 

“O. Mr, Knightley, one moment more; something of 
consequence—so shocked! Jane and ol are oboth: se 
shocked about ‘the apples !°" ob ibeaitdeoe:’ 

“What is the matter now-?”’”. past“ vegsiriso. om 

“To think of your sending us all your store apples 

You said you had/a great many, and now: you have not 
one left. We really are so shocked! Mrs. Hodges: may 
well be angry: William, Larkins, mentioned! it’ ‘here. 
You should not have-done it—indeed) you: should nots 
Ah, he-is off.’ He)neverscan: bear, to beethanked.-; But | 
thought he would have stayed now, and it wouldohave 
been a pity not: to: have, mentioned— arf Wellc’<re 
turning into the room—‘‘ I) have not been able to; suc 
ceed, Mr. Knightley, cannot. stop. -He} sis » going) te 
Kingston. He asked meif he could do anything-—-—’5, 

“Ves,” said Jane, ‘‘ we heard his kind. offers,;/ ‘we 
heard everything.”’ “Bersdterr Soc ciee 

( {Ohiyes, my dear; I,dare,say, you might ;because, yo 
know, the door! was,open; and \the -window,;was open 
and Mr,- Knightley, spoke Joud. You must shave. heart 
everything, to be sure... ‘,Can I. do: anything) for-your2 
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dingston ?’) said he; so I just''mentioned——— O' Miss 
Woodhouse, must you be going? You seem but ‘just 
ome ; so very obliging of you.” 

Emma found it really time to beat home?! the visit 
ad already lasted long; and ‘on examining watches, 
o much of the morning was perceived to be gone that 
4rs. Weston and her companion; taking leave also, could 
How themselves‘only to walk with the two young ladies 
o Hartfield gates, before they set°off for Randalls, 


——____—. 


5 o CHAPTER, XXIX, 


1 may be possible to-do without dancing entirely: ~In- 
tances have been known of young ‘people passing ‘many, 
aany months successively, without: being at any ball of 
ny description, and no material injury accrue either ‘to 
ody or mind; but when a beginning is made—when 
he felicities of rapid motion have once been, though 
lightly, felt—it must bea very heavy sét that does not 
sk for more. 

Frank Churchill had danced once at Highbury, and 
mged to dance, again; and the last half-hour of an even- 
ag which Mr. Woodhouse was persuaded to spend with 
is daughter at: Randalls was passed by ‘the two young 
cople in schemes on the subject.°: Frank’s was the first 
dea, and his the greatest zeal in pursuing it; ‘for the 
idy was the best judge of the ‘difficulties, and the most 
dlicitous'- for» accommodation “and appearance.’ But 
all she had inclination enough for showing people again 
ow delightfully Mr. Frank Churchill and) Miss Wood- 
ouse/danced—for doing that in which she need’ not 
lush to compare herself with’ Jane Fairfax2and éven 
w simple dancing itself, without any of the wicked aids 
! vanity; to assist him’ first’ in’ pacing out the room 
ley were in, tosee what it could be ‘made to hold, and 
1en in taking the dimensions ‘of the other parlour, in 
ie hope of discovering, in spite of all that Mr. Weston 


uld say of their exactly equal size, that it was a little 
ie largest. nyu 
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His first proposition and request, that the dance begu 
at Mr. Cole’s should be finished there—that the sam 
party should be collected, and the same musician en 
gaged—met with the readiest acquiescence. Mr. Westo 
entered into the idea with thorough enjoyment, and Mr: 
Weston most willingly undertook to play as long as the 
could wish to dance; and. the interesting employmen 
had followed of reckoning up exactly who there would be 
and portioning out the indispensable division of space t 
every couple. 

“You, and Miss Smith, and Miss Fairfax, will be thre 
and the two Miss Coxes five,” had been repeated man 
times over. “ And there will be the two Gilberts, youn 
Cox, my father, and myself, besides Mr. Knightley. Ye: 
that will be quite enough for pleasure. You, and Mi: 
Smith, and Miss Fairfax, will be three, and the two Mis 
Coxes five; and for five couple there will be plenty « 
room.” | 

But soon it came to be on one side,— 

“But will there be good room for: five couple ? 
really do not think there will.” 

On. another,— 

‘And after all, five couple are not enough to make 
worth while to stand up. Five couple are nothing, whe 
one thinks seriously about it. It will not do to tv 
five couple.. It can be allowable only as the thought « 
the moment.” 

Somebody said that Miss Gilbert was expected at he 
brother’s, and must be invited with the rest: Som 
body else believed Mrs. Gilbert would have danced tk 
other evening, if she had been asked. A word was pt 
in for a second young Cox; and at last, Mr. Westo 
naming one,family of cousins who must be included, an 
another of,very old acquaintance who could not be le 
out, it. became a certainty that the five couple would | 
at least ten, and. a very interesting speculation in) whe 
possible. manner they could be disposed of. 

The doors of the two rooms were just opposite eac 
other. “‘ Might not. they use both rooms, and. danc 
across the passage ?’’ It seemed the best scheme; an 
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yet it was not so good but that many of them wanted a 
better. Emma said it would be awkward; Mrs. Weston 
was in distress about the supper; and Mr: Woodhouse 
opposed it earnestly on the score of health. It made 
aim so very unhappy, indeed, that it could not be perse- 
vered in. 

“Oh no,” said he; “it would be the extreme of im- 
srudence. I could not bear it for Emma. Emma is 
iot strong. She would catch a dreadful cold. So would 
00r little Harriet. So you would all.—Mrs. Weston, 
you would be quite laid up. Do not let them talk of such 
t wild thing—pray do not let them talk of it: That 
young man ”’—speaking lower—“is very thoughtless. 
Jo not tell his father, but that young man is not quite 
he thing. He has been opening the doors very often 
his evening, and keeping them open very inconsiderately. 
de does not think of the draught. I do not mean to set 
ou against him, but indeed he is not quite the thing.” 

Mrs. Weston was sorry for such a charge. She knew 
he importance of it, and said everything in her power 
odo it away. Every door 'was now closed, the passage 
lan given up, and the first scheme, of dancing only in 
he room they were in, resorted to again, and with such 
ood-will on Frank Churchill’s part that the space which 
quarter of an hour before had been deemed barely suf- 
cient for five couple was now endeavoured to be made 
ut quite enough for ten. 
~“ We were too magnificent,” said he. ‘‘ We allowed un- 
ecessary room. Ten couple may stand here very well.” 
.Emma demurred. ‘It would be a crowd—a sad 
“owd ; and what could be worse than ‘dancing without 
dace to turn in?” 

“Very true,” he gravely replied; “ it was very bad.” 
ut still he went on measuring, and still he ended with,— 
~ I think there will be very tolerable room for ten 
yuple.” 

~ No, no,” said she; “you are quite unreasonable. It 
uld be dreadful to be standing so close. Nothing can 
» further from pleasure than to be dancing in a crowd, 
da crowd ina little room.” 
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‘There is no denying it,”) he replied... ‘I agree with 
you exactly. A crowd in a) little room! ;Miss Wood- 
house} you have the art of giving pictures in afew words. 
Exquisite, quite exquisite! » Still, however, having pro- 
ceeded so far, one is unwilling to give the matter up. It 
would be a disappointment to my father, and altogether 
—I do not know that—I am rather of opinion that ten 
couple might stand here very well.” | 

Emma perceived that the nature of his gallantry: was a 
little self-willed, and, that he would rather oppose than 
lose the pleasure) of dancing with her ;») but she ‘took the 
compliment, and forgave the rest. . Had;she intended ever 
to marry him, it might have been worth while to pause and 
consider, and try to understand the, value of} his prefer- 
ence, and the character of his temper; but for all the 
purposes of their acquaintance, he» was, quite amiable 
enough: i  orititoclail? hoodeob.s i 

Before the middle of the next day he|was,at Hartfield, 
and he entered the room with such-an:agreeable smile as 
certified the continuance ofthe scheme. | It soon appeared 
that he came to announce,an improvement. | 

“Well, Miss ‘Woodhouse,’ he almost, immediately 
began; “your inclination for dancing, has not been quite 
frightened away, I hope, by the,terrors.of my father’ 
little rooms, I bring a new proposal on the subject—< 
thought of my father’s—which waits only your approba 
tion to be acted upon. May I ;hope for the»honour 0 
your hand for the two first dances’ of this little, projectec 
ball, to be given, not.at Randalls, but at the Crown Inn 2,’ 

“The Crown !,” | seisbiek | 

“ Yes; if, you and Mr. Woodhouse) see, no: objection 
and I trust you cannot, my father hopes;his; friends wi 
be.so kind as to visit him there...Better, accommoda 
tions he can promise them, and not a less grateful wel 
come than at Randalls. Itis his own idea. Mrs. Westoi 
sees no objection to it, provided you are satisfied. Thi 
is what we all feel... Oh, you were: perfectly right! Te: 
couple, in either of the Randalls rooms), would,have bee: 
imsufferable—dreadful!; I felt how. right you:were th 
whole time, but was too anxious for) securing anythin, 
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to like to yield: Is not it a goodexchange ? You°con- 
sent—I hope you consent ?”’ 3 
“Tt appears to me a’plan’ that nobody ‘can object to, 
f Mr. and Mrs. Weston do not. JI think ‘it admirable ; 
tnd as far as I can answer for myself, shall be most 
lappy It seems the only improvement that could 
se.—Papa, dovyou not think it an>excellent improve- 
nent ?”’ 

' She was obliged to repeat and explain it, beforeit was 
ully comprehended ; and then, being quite new, further 
epresentations were necessary to make it acceptable. 
“No; he thought it very far from an improvement— 
_ very bad plan—much worse thanthe other. A room 
‘tan inn was always damp and dangerous, never prop- 
rly aired, or fit to be inhabited. If they must dance, 
hey had better dance at Randalls. He had never been 
1 the room at the Crown in his life—did not know the 
eople who kept it by sight.. Oh no ’a very bad ‘plan. 
hey would catch worse colds at the Crown than any- 
“here.” og 

“Twas going to observe, sir,’ said Frank Churchill, 
‘that one of the great recommendations of ‘this change 
‘ould be the very little danger of anybody’s: catching 
sid—so much less danger at the Crown than at Randalls ! 
t. Perry might have reason to regret the alteration, 
at nobody else! could.”’ 

'*’ Sir,” said Mr. Woodhouse, rather warmly, “ you are 
*ry much mistaken if you suppose Mr. Perry to be that 
rt of character. Mr. Perry is extremely concerned 
hen any ‘of us are ill. But I:do not understand» how 
“€ room at the Crown can°be safer for you ‘than your 
ther’s house.” » | 

‘From the very circumstance of its being larger, sir. 
‘e shall have no ‘occasion to ‘open thé windows at all 
mot once the whole evening; and itis that dreadful 
‘bit of ‘opening ‘the windows, letting in‘cold air!upon 
fated bodies, which (as you well) know, sir) does the 
ischief,”’ 

“Open the windows! ) But surely, Mr: Churchill, no- 
'dy would think ‘of openingthe windows at Randalls. 
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Nobody could be so imprudent. J: never heard of such 
a thing. Dancing with open windows! .[. am_ sure 
neither your father nor Mrs. Weston (poor Miss. Taylor 
that was) would suffer it.” 

“Ah! sir, but a thoughtless young person will some- 
times step behind a window-curtain, and throw up a 
sash without its being suspected. I have often known 
it done myself.” : 

“Have you, indeed, sir? Bless me! I never could 
have supposed it. But I live out.of the world, and am 
often astonished at what I hear. However, this does 
make a difference; and perhaps, when we come to talk 
it over But these sort of things require a good deal 
of consideration. One cannot resolve upon them in a 
hurry. If Mr: and Mrs. Weston will be so obliging as tc 
call here one morning, we may talk it over, and see what 
can be done.” 

‘“ But, unfortunately, sir, my time is so limited 

“Oh,” interrupted Emma, “ there will be plenty o: 
time for talking everything over. There is no hurry at 
all. If it can be contrived to be at the Crown, papa, if 
will be very convenient for the horses. They will be sc 
near their own stable.”’ | 

“So they will, my dear. That is a great thing. Not 
that James ever complains; but it is right to spare oul 
horses when we can. If I could be sure of the rooms 
being thoroughly aired. But is Mrs. Stokes to be trusted: 
I doubt it. I do not know her, even by sight.” 

‘‘T can answer for everything of that nature, sir, be: 
cause it will be under Mrs. Weston’s care. Mrs. Weston 
undertakes to direct the whole.” Tae . 

‘There, papa! Now you must be satisfied—our own 
dear Mrs. Weston, who is carefulness itself.. Do not you 
remember what Mr. Perry said, so many years ago, wher 
I had the measles ? ‘If Miss Taylor undertakes to wraf 
Miss Emma up, you need not have any fears, sir.’ How 
often have I heard: you speak of it as such a complimen 
bo aer tt if 

‘Ay, very true. Mr. Perry did-say so., I shall neve 
forget it. Poor little Emma! You’ were very bad witl 
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he measles—that is, you would have been very bad but 
or Perry’s great attention. He came four times a day 
or a week. He said from the first it was a very good 
ort, which was our great comfort; but the measles are 
dreadful complaint. I hope whenever poor Isabella’s 
ttle ones have the measles, she will send for Perry.” 
“My father and Mrs. Weston are at the Crown at this 
toment,” said Frank Churchill, ‘examining the capa- 
ilities of the house. I left them there, and came on to 
artfield, impatient for your opinion, and hoping you 
ight be persuaded to join them and give your advice 
1 the spot. I was desired to say so from. both. It 
ould be the greatest pleasure to them if you could allow 
e to attend you there. They can do nothing satis- 
ctorily without you.” 
‘Emma was most happy to be called to such a council ; 
id her father engaging to think it all over while she 
as gone, the two young people set off together without 
lay for the Crown. There were Mr. and Mrs. Weston, 
lighted to see her and receive her approbation, very 
‘sy and very happy in their different way—she in 
me little distress, and he finding everything perfect. 
~ Emina,’” said she, “this paper is worse than I ex- 
cted. Look! in places you see it is dreadfully dirty, 
id the wainscot is more yellow and forlorn than any- 
‘ng one could have imagined.” 
“ My dear, you are too particular,’”’ said her husband. 
What does all that signify ? You will see nothing of 
‘by candlelight. It will be as clean as Randalls by 
adlelight. We never see anything of it on our club- 
‘hts.”’ 
The ladies here probably exchanged looks which meant, 
fen never know when things are dirty or not ;” and the 
itlemen perhaps thought each to himself, ““ Women will 
ve their little nonsenses and needless cares.” 
Jne perplexity, however, arose which the gentlemen 
~ not disdain: it regarded a supper-room. At the 
'e of the ballroom’s being built, suppers had not been 
‘question; and a small cardroom adjoining was the 
y addition. What was to be done? This cardroom 
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would be wanted as a cardroom now; <Or,. if cards were 
conveniently voted unnecessary by their;four | selves, 
still was it not too small for any comfortable supper ? 
Another room of much better size might be secured for 
the purpose; but it was at the other end.of the house, 
and a long awkward passage must be gone through te 
get at it. This made a difficulty. Mrs. Weston, was 
afraid of draughts for the young people in that passage; 
and neither Emma nor the gentlemen could tolerate the 
prospect of being miserably crowded at supper. > ¢ 
Mrs. Weston proposed. having» no- regular supper— 
merely sandwiches, etc., set out in the little room; but 
that was scouted as a wretched, suggestion. A. private 
dance, without sitting down to supper, was pronounce 
an infamous fraud upon the rights of men and women: 
and Mrs. Weston must not speak of it again. She ther 
took another line of expediency, and: looking into th 
doubtful room, observed ,— yy Ge? Se aa 
“1 do not think it is so very small... We shall not Br 
many, you know.” | | E 
And Mr. Weston at the same time, walking briskh 
with long steps through the passage, was calling out,——— 
“You talk a great deal of the length of this passage 
my dear. It is a mere nothing, after ‘all; and not th 
least draught from the stairs.”’ fe 3k} Be 
“T wish,” said Mrs. Weston, “one could know. whicel 
arrangement our guests in general would like. best. T 
do what would be most generally pleasing must be ou 
object—if one could but tell what that would be.” 
‘Ves, very true,” cried Frank~—‘‘ very true. Yo 
want your neighbours’ opinions. I do not wonder) 4 
you. If one could ascertain whatithe chief.of them— 
the Coles, for instance. They are not far off. . Shall: 
call upon them ? Or Miss Bates 2)!’ She is still nearel 
And I do not know whether Miss Bates is not as likel 
to understand the inclinations of the rest of the peop 
as anybody: «1 think we do wanta larger council. Suf 
pose I go and invite Miss Batesito joins ?’ at 
> Well, if yous pleasé,’’; said Mrs. Weston, rathe 


hesitating, “if you think she will be of any usesibb 
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", You will get nothing to the purpose from Miss Bates,”’ 
said Emma. “ She will be all delight and gratitude, but 
she will tell you nothing. ‘She will not even listen to your 
juestions. I see no advantage in consulting Miss Bates.” 

_ But she is so amusing, so extremely amusing! I 
im very. fond of hearing Miss Batés talk. And I need 
1ot bring the whole family, you know.” 
Here Mr. Weston joined them; and on hearing what 
vas proposed, gave it his decided approbation. 

“Ay, do, Frank. Go and fetch Miss Bates, and let 
is end the matter at once. She will enjoy the scheme, 
_am sure; and Ido not; know a-properer person for 
howing us how to do away difficulties. Fetch Miss 
dates. We are growing a little too nice! “She is a stand- 
ig lesson of how to be happy. ‘But’ fetch them both. 
nvite them both.” — I BTS | 
_ Both, sir! Can the old lady if 

__ The old lady! No, the young lady, to be sure. I 
jall think you a great blockhead, Frank, if you bring the 
ant without the niece.” ; 
Oh! I beg your pardon) sir; I did not immediately 
‘collect. Undoubtedly, if you wish it, I will endeavour 
) persuade them both.” And away he ran. 7 
‘Long before he reappeared, attending the short, neat, 
isk-moving aunt, and her elegant niece, Mrs. Weston, 
ce a sweet-tempered woman and’a good wife; had. ex- 
nined the passage again, and found the evils of it much 
ss than she had supposed before—indeed very trifling ; 
id here ended the difficulties’ of decision: © All the rest. 
) Speculation at least—was perfectly smooth. <All the 
inor arrangements of table and chair, lights and music, 
i and supper, made themselves, or were left as mere 
ifles, to be settled at any time between Mrs. Weston and 
ts. Stokes. Everybody invited was certainly to come. 
ank had already written to Enscombe to propose stay- 
3a few days beyond his fortnight} which could not 
Ssibly be refused.’ And a delightful dance it was to be. 
Most cordially, when’ Miss Bates arrived, did‘ she agree» 
atit must. As a counsellor she was not wanted; but 
an approver (a much safer character) she was ‘truly 
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welcome. Her approbation, at once general and, minute, 
warm and incessant, could not but please; and for another 
half-hour they were all walking to and fro between the 
different rooms, some suggesting, some attending,. and 
all in happy enjoyment.of the future. _Ihe party did 
not break up without. Emma’s. being: positively. secured 
for the first two dances by. the hero.of the, evening, nor 
without her overhearing. Mr. Weston. whisper to his, wile, 
of ae asked ‘her, my.dear;, That’s, right... I knew .he 
wowds.” 45+ 51 op) ao eRe aes Sy: 


CHAPTER’ XXX: o™ Tee 
ONE thing only was wanting to make the prospect of. the 
ball completely-satisfactory to Emma—its being fixed. for 
a day within the granted term of Frank, Churchill’s stay 
in Surrey; for, in spite of, Mr. Weston’s confidence, she 
could not, think. it .so.very impossible that the Churchill’ 
might not allow their nephew, to remain. a. day: beyon¢ 
his fortnight. But this was not.judged. te ble’ Th 
preparations , must), take. their),time, , nothing) could. br 
properly ready till the, third week; were entered on, ant 
for a few days. they, must be planning,. proceeding, anc 
hoping in uncertainty, at the. risk—in her opinion, th 
great, risk—of its being all in vain. i sera 


Enscombe, however,. was. graclous—gracious, in fact 
if not in word. His wish of, staying longer evidently dic 
not please, but, it was, not, opposed, All was safe an 
prosperous; and as the remoyal of one solicitude. gener 
ally makes, way for, another, Emma, being .now, ei 
of her ball, began’ to, adopt, as, the. next..vexation, Mi 
Knightley’s, provoking...indifference, about it. . Eithe 
because he did: not, dance-himself, or because the pla 
had. been. formed without, his being consulted, he seemet 
resolved that,, it, should not interest him, determiner 
against its exciting any, present curiosity, ; or, affordin 
him, any future. amusement, -To her. voluntary ‘com 
munications;,Emma, could get, no..more approving repl 
than,— : pbs ieee 4) 
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“ Very, well. If the Westons think it worth while t 
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eat all this trouble for a few! hours of noisy entertain- 
1ent, I have nothing to say against it, but that they shall 
ot choose pleasures. for. me.: Oh yes! I/must be there; 
‘could not refuse:; and. I, will. keep as much awake as 
scan ; -but I’ would rather be at home, looking. over 
Tilliam Larkins’s-,week’s,account —much;.rather, I 
mfess.. Pleasure, in. seeing. dancing !,. NotI, indeed. 
never look at it;|I donot know, who does... Fine dan- 
ng, I believe, like-virtue, must} be,its own reward. . Those 
ho are standing by are usually. thinking of something 
ry different.” | tev. bi i 

This, Emma: felt, was aimed: at her ;..and it. made’ her 
ute angry. It was)not in.compliment.to Jane Fairfax, 
ywever, that he was so indifferent, ‘or, so) indignant ; 
‘was mot -guided by her. feelings in reprobating the 
il, for she enjoyed the thought of it to an extraordi- 
ry degree. It made her animated, open-hearted. She 
duntarily) said,— ; 
““O Miss Woodhouse, I. hope nothing may | happen 
prevent the ball!) What a disappointment it would 
tboIndo look forward to it,;,I ‘own,) with very. great 
easure,”’ 7 

It was not to oblige’ Jane Fairfax, therefore, that he 
tld have preferred the society, of. William Larkins. 
). She was more and, more convinced that: Mrs, Weston 
$ quite mistaken in;that surmise.’ There was, a great 


a 


4l of friendly and of compassionate. attachment. on his 
e;:but no love. Bb Sf SY ania WissBSe' te 

Alas! there was soon no leisure for) quarrelling with 
.) Knightley. -. Two: days of joyful security were im- 
diately followed by the overthrow of everything. | A 
ter arrived from Mr.Churchill to urge his nephew’s 
tant return.’ Mrs. Churchill was ,.unwell—far too un- 
I to do without: him;. she had. been, in. a very suffer- 
, State, (so, ‘said her; husband).:when. writing: to her 
»hew two days. before, though from her. usual. un- 
lingness. to: give pain, and)jconstant habit .of never 
aking of herself,,-she had: not mentioned it; but now 
was.too ill to. trifle, and-must,entreat him to set off 
Enscombe without delay. 
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The substance of this letter was forwarded to Emma. 
in a note from Mrs. Weston; instantly. As to'his going 
it was inevitable. He must be! gone within a few: hours 
though without feeling any’ real alarm ‘for his aunt te 
lessen his repugnance: © He ‘knew? her’ illnesses ; © they 
never occurred ‘but for her own convenience. 8) 

Mrs. Weston added ‘‘'that he could only allow ‘him: 
self time to hurry to’ Highbury, after breakfast, anc 
take leave of’ the few friends there’ whom ‘he coulc 
suppose to feel:any interest in’ him ; ‘and that he: migh: 
be expected at Hartfield very soon.” AS ISTHD YT 

This wretched note was the finale of Emma’s'breakfast 
When’ once’ it had’ been’ read)’ thereswas no. doing any 
thing but lament and exclaim. The‘loss‘of the ball 
the loss of the young man, and all that the young ’mal 
might be feeling! It was too wretched! Such) a. de 
lightful evening ‘as it would have been! ' Everybody s 
happy, and she and her partner the happiest! of Tsar 
it would be’so,” was'the only consolation.) 

Her father’s feelings’ were quite distinct: ‘He though 
principally of “Mrs:’Churchill’s illness, and wanted t 
know how she was treated; and as for the ball, it wa 
shocking to’ have dear’ Emma disappointed: but the 
would all be safer at home. i$ DSTISISTgq SvVsoh DIG 

Emma’ was ‘ready for her°visitor some ‘time’ before h 
appeared ; but'if this reflected at all upon his: impatience 
his sorrowful look and ‘total want of spirits when he di 
come might redeem him. He felt the going away almos 
too much to'speak of it.’ His dejection was most eviden’ 
He sat really lost’ in thought for the’ first few minutes 
and when rousing himself, it was only to'say,—\ 99 

“ Of all horrid things, leave-taking is‘the worst:’ ~~” 

‘But ‘you willcome again,”’ said Emma: Th 
will not be your only visit to Randalls!” o0/ow ©> 0) © 

“ Ah! “shaking his head—‘‘ the uncertainty of whe 
I may ‘be able to return! I shall try for it with a zea 
It will be the object of all my thoughts and cares; an 
if my uncle and aunt’ go to’ town this spring—— But 
am aftaid—they didnot stir last spring—I am afraid 
is a custom gone for ever.” lob tuodtiw sdimooant a 
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“Our poor ball must ‘be quite given up.” 

“Ah! that ball!—-why did we) wait for anything ? 
vhy not seize the pleasure at;once? How often is hap- 
ness destroyed: by “preparation, foolish preparation ! 
fou told us it would be so... OQ. Miss Woodhouse, why 
Te you always so:right ?.”’ [2 | 

“Indeed, I am very sorry to be right in this in- 
tance. I would much rather have ‘been merry than 
vise.” Le 
_“Tf I can come again, we are: still to have our ball. 
ly father depends on it. Do not forget your engage- 
nent.’’ 

“Emma looked graciously, 

'“*Such a fortnight as it has been !’”’ he continued— 
every day more precious and more delightful than 
ae day before—every day ‘making me less fit to bear 
ny other place» Happy those who can remain at 
fighbury ! ” 

_ As you do us such ample justice now,’ said Emma, 
sughing, “‘ I will venture to ask whether you did ‘not 
yme alittle doubtingly at first: Do not we rather 
irpass your expectations? I am sure. we do. I am 
ire you did not much expect to like:us. , You would not 
ave been so long in coming if you had had a pleasant 
ea of Highbury.” 

He laughed rather consciously ; and though denying 
ae sentiment, Emma was convinced that it had been so, 
_ And you must be off this very morning ?”’ 

Yes; my father is to join:me here: We shall walk 
ick together, and I must be off immediately. I am 
most afraid that'every moment will bring him.” 

“’ Not five minutes to spare, even for your friends Miss 
uirfax and Miss Bates? How-unlucky ! Miss Bates’s 
»werlul, argumentative mind might have strengthened 
ours.” 

i Yes, I have called there ; passing the door, I thought 
better. It was a right thing to do. I went in for 
Tee minutes, and was detained by Miss Bates’s being 
ysent.. She was out, and I felt it impossible not to 
uit till she cameoin, She is a woman that one may, 
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that one must Jaugh at, but that one would: [no wist 
to slight: It» was:better to!pay my visit, then———” 

He hesitated, got up, walked toa window. = jor 

‘In: short,” said’ he,“ perhaps, Miss Woodhouse-d 
think you can hardly be quite without suspicion.” 

He looked at her, as if wanting to:read her. thoughts 
She hardly knew what) to say: It seemed like the |fore 
runner of something: absolutely’ serious, which she dic 
not wish. Forcing herself to speak, therefore, in» the 
hope of putting it by, she calmly said— ~ 

‘“Youvare quite in the right; ito was: most ruafiatal i 
pay your visit, then 

He was silent. She believed» he was looking at: hers 
probably reflecting on what she had said, and trying t 
understand the manner. She heard him: sigh: It» wai 
natural for him -to feel that he had cause to:sigh., Hi 
could not believe ‘her to. be encouraging him. A fev 
awkward moments passed, and he sat cow peuts ane 
in a more determined manner:said,— © 

“ It was something to feel that all the rest of. my. tim 
might be given to Hartfield); My regard for Hartfield4 A 
most warm qf 

He stopped again; rose again, and Seiad ‘quite em 
barrassed. Hé was more’ in love with her than Emmi 
had supposed; and who can say howniti might hay 
ended, if his father had not made his appearance ? Mr 
Woodhouse’ soon: followed ;...and: the necessity of exer 
tion made him composed. 

A very few minutes:more, however, sores th 
present trial.Mr.: Weston, always alert when busines 
was to be done, and as incapable of proscrastinating an! 
evil that was inevitable as. of foreseeing any that wa 
doubtful, said, ‘It was time to go’? And the youn 
man, though he might and did sigh, could not, but ce | 
and rise to take leave. 

‘“T shall hear about: you all,’’' said he;.“‘\that. is 4 
chief consolation.) Dishall hear: of everything. that 1 
going on among 'you. I have engaged Mrs. Weston t 
correspond with me.’ She has been so kind as to promis 
it. .Oh!. the! blessing,of a female correspondent, | 
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me is really interested in the absent! ’ She will tell’ me 
verything. In her letters I'shall be at dear Highbury 
gain.” ) 

A very friendly shake of ‘the hand, a very earnest 
good-bye,” closed the speech, and the door had soon 
hut out Frank Churchill. Short had been the notice— 
hort. their meeting. He was gone; and Emma felt so 
orry to part, and foresaw so great a loss to their little 
aciety' from: his absence, as to begin \to be afraid of 
eing too sorry, and feeling it too much. | 
It was a’sad change. They had’ been meeting almost 
very day since his arrival. “ertainly his’ being at 
andalls had given great spirit’ to the last' two weeks— 
idescribable spirit ; the idea, the expectation, of seeing 
im which every morning had brought, the assurance 
- his attentions, his liveliness, his.manners! It had 
sen a very happy fortnight, and forlorn must be the 
nking from it into 'the common course of Hartfield days. 
0 complete every other recommendation; he had almost 
id her that he loved her. »What'strength or what con- 
ancy of affection he’might be subject to was another 
dint, but at present she could ‘not doubt ‘his having 
decidedly warm admiration, a° conscious’ preference of 
srself ; and this persuasion, joined''to all the rest, made 
a think that she must be‘a little in love with him, in 
ite of every previous determination against it. 

“TI certainly must,” ‘said she. « “This: sensation of 
tlessness, weariness, stupidity, this’ disinclination to 
. down and employ myself, ‘this feeling of everything 
fing dull:and insipid about the house! I must be in 
ve. I should be the oddest creature in the world if I 
ere not—for a few weeks at least. Well, evil to some 
always good to others: I ‘shall ‘have many fellow- 
durners for the ball; if-not for Frank Churchill; but 
/. Knightley will be happy. He may spend the even- 
x with his dear William Larkins now if he likes.” 

Mr. Knightley, however, showed no:triumphant happi- 
5s. He could not ‘say that he was sorry on his own 
sount—his | very :cheerful ‘look would: have contra- 
‘ted him if he had; but’ he ‘said, and very steadily, 
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that he was sorry ‘for the disappointment,of the, others, 
and with’ considerable kindness. added,—— “Orth rs 
“You, Emma, who have so few opportunities: of 
dancing—you are/really out of luck 5 you are} very much 
out ofiluck!/)5 57 a > sft hazols ““svd-hooa® 
It, was some days, before she saw, Jane Fairfax, to 
judge of her honest regret.in this woeful, change ;; but 
when they did meet, her composure-was odious. She had 
been particularly unwell, however, suffering from. head- 
ache to a degree which made her aunt declare: that, had 
the ball.taken place, she'did not think Jane. could, have 
attended it; and it: was charity,to impute-some of her 
unbecoming indifference to the languor- of ill, health, 


CHAPTER XXXI. | j 
Emma continued, to-entertain no, doubt of her, being in 
love... Her ideas only varied.as to the how much.,, At 
first; she thought) it;was a/good deal; and afterwards, 
but little. She had’ great :pleasure in hearing, Frank 
Churchill talked of, and, for his. sake;.greater pleasure 
than ever in seeing Mr. and Mrs. Weston ; she was very 
often thinking of him, and quite. impatient for a letter, 
that she might: know how he-was,. how were’ his spirits, 
how was his aunt, and what was the chance of his coming 
to Randalls again this spring.|;; But, om the other hand, 
she could not admit’ herself' to} be unhappy, nor, after 
the first morning, to be less disposed for employment 
than usual. She was still) busy) and cheerful; and 
pleasing as he was, she could yet imagine him to have 
faults; and further, though thinking:of him so much, 
and, as she sat drawing or working, forming a thousand 
amusing schemes: for! the progress and close of: theit 
attachment, fancying interesting dialogues, and invent: 
ing elegant letters, the: conclusion! of’ every imaginary 
declaration on ‘his'side was that she refused him... Theit 
affection was always to subside into friendship. Every: 
thing tender and charming was) to omark: their parting; 
- but still they were to part..:. When she became sensible 0} 
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this, it struck her that she could not be very much in 
love ; for in spite of her previous and fixed determination 
iever to quit her father, never to marry, a strong attach- 
nent certainly must produce more of @ struggle than 
she could foresee in her own feelings. 

‘Ido not find myself making any use of the word 
‘acrifice,” said she. “‘ In not one of all my clever replies, 
ny delicate negatives, is there any allusion to making a 
acrifice. I do suspect that he is not really necessary 
o my happiness.. So much the'better. |] certainly will 
tot persuade myself to feel more than Ido. I am quite 
nough in love, I should be sorry to be more.”’ 

Upon the whole, she was equally contented with her 
iew of his feelings. 

» He is undoubtedly very much in love—everything 
enotes it—very much in love indeed!’ And when he 
omes again, if his affection continue, I must be on my 
uard not to encourage it.» It would be most inexcus- 
ble to do otherwise, as my own mind is quite made up. 
fot that I imagine he can think T have been encouraging 
im hitherto. No; if he had believed me at all to share 
is feelings, he would not have been’so wretched. Could 
® have thought himself encouraged, his: looks and 
mguage at parting would have been different. Still, 
owever, I must be on my guard. This is in the sup- 
osition of his attachment continuing what it now is ; 
at I do not know that TI expect it will. I do not look 
oon him to be quite the sort of man. I do not altogether 
aild upon his’ steadiness ‘or constancy. His feelings 
e warm, but I can imagine them rather changeable. 
wery consideration of the subject, in short, makes me 
‘ankful that my happiness is not more deeply involved. 
shall do very well again after a little while; and then 
will be a good’ thing over, for they say everybody is 
) love once in their lives, and I shall have been let off 
ssily.” 3 
‘When his letter to Mrs. Weston arrived, Emma had 
€ perusal of it ; and she read it with a degree of pleas- 
and admiration which made her at first shake her 
ad over her own sensations, and think she had under- 
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valued their strength. It was a long, well-written letter, 
giving the particulars of his journey and of his: feelings, 
expressing all the affection, gratitude, and respect which 
was natural and honourable, and: describing everything 
exterior and local that. could, be supposed \ attractive, 
with spirit and precision... No suspicious flourishes now 
of apology or concern—it was, the language of real feel- 
ing towards Mrs. Weston ; and the transition from High- 
bury to Enscombe, the contrast between the places in 
some of the first blessings of social life, was just enough 
touched on to show how. keenly.it was felt, and how 
much more might have been said but for the restraints 
of propriety. The charm of her own name was: not 
wanting. Mzss Woodhouse appeared. more than once, 
and never without a something of pleasing connection— 
either a compliment to her taste, or a remembrance of 
what she had said; and inthe very last time of its 
meeting her eye, unadorned as it was by any such broad 
wreath of gallantry, she yet could discern the effect of 
her influence, and acknowledge the greatest: compliment 
perhaps of all conveyed. Compressed into the very 
lowest vacant corner were, these words—* I had not a 
spare moment on Tuesday, as you know, for Miss Wood- 
house’s beautiful little friend, Pray make my excuses 
and adieus to her.” This, Emma could not doubt, was 
all for herself. . Harriet was remembered only from being 
her friend. His information, and. prospects as to Ens- 
combe were, neither worse nor better,than had’ been 
anticipated: Mrs,. Churchill .was recovering, and _ he 
dared not yet, even in his own magia tian fix ia time 
for coming to, Randalls again. 

Gratifying, however, and stimulative as. was thie} Tectia 
in the material part, its sentiments, she yet found, when 
it was folded up and returned to Mrs. Weston, that it had 
not added any lasting warmth—that-she could, still: do 
without the writer, and that he must learn to do without 
her. Her intentions were’ unchanged... Her: tesa 
of refusal. only grew more interesting by the, addition 
a scheme for his subsequent, consolation and happiness. 

His recollection of Harriet, and the words, which clothed 
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t—' the beautiful little friend’’—suggested to her the 
dea of Harriet’s succeeding her in his affections. Was 
timpossible? No. Harriet undoubtedly was greatly his 
nferior in understanding; but he had. been very, much 
truck with the loveliness of her face and the warm 
implicity of ‘her manner, and all the probabilities of 
ircumstance and connection were in her favour. For 
larriet, it would be advantageous and delightful indeed. 

“I must not dwell upon it,” said she; ‘‘I must not 
hink of it. I know the danger of indulging such specula* 
ions. But stranger things have happened; and when 
ve cease to care for each other as we do now, it will be 
he means of confirming us in that sort of true disin- 
erested friendship which I can already look forward to 
ith pleasure.” 

It was well to have a comfort in store on Harriet’s 
ehalf, though it might be wise to let the fancy touch 
: seldom; for evil\in that quarter was at hand. As 
tank ‘Churchill’s' arrival had succeeded Mr. Elton’s 
ngagement in the conversation of Highbury, as the 
itest interest had entirely borne down the first, so now, 
pon Frank Churchill’s disappearance, Mr. Elton’s con- 
2ms were assuming the most irresistible form. His 
edding day was’ named. ‘He would’ soon be among 
vem again—Mr. Elton and his bride. There was hardly 
me to talk over the first letter from Enscombe, before 
‘Mr. Elton and his bride’ was in everybody’s mouth, and 
tank Churchill was forgotten. Emma grew sick at the 
vund. She! had had three weeks of happy exemption 
om Mr. Elton ; and Harriet’s mind, she had been will- 
&§ to hope, had been lately gaining strength. With 
t. Weston’s ball in view at least, there had been a 
eat deal of insensibility to other things; but it was 
ow too evident that she had not attained such a state 
composure as could stand against the actual approach 
mew carriage, bell ringing, and all. 

Poor Harriet was in a flutter of spirits which required 
I the reasonings, and soothings, and attentions of every 
nd that Emma’could give. Emma felt that she could 
yt do too much for her, that Harriet had a right to all 
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her ingenuity and all her patience; but it was /heavy 
work to be for ever convincing without producing any 
effect—for ever agreed to, without being able to make 
their opinions the same. Harriet listened submissively, 
and said “it 'was very true; it was just as Miss Wood- 
house described ; it was not worth while to think about 
them, and she would not think about them any longer.” 
But no change of subject could avail, and the next half, 
hour saw her as anxious and restless about the Eltons as 
before. At last Emma attacked her on another ground 

“Your allowing yourself to be so occupied and s¢ 
unhappy about Mr. Elton’s marrying, Harriet, is. the 
strongest reproach you can make me. You could noj 
give me a greater reproof for the mistake I fell into. Ty 
was all my doing, I know. I have not forgotten it; a 
assure you. Deceived myself, I did very miserably de 
ceive you; and it will be a painful reflection to me fo 
ever. Do not imagine me in danger of forgetting it.” — 

Harriet felt this too much ‘to utter more than a fev 
words of eager exclamation. Emma. continued,— 14 

“JT have not said, Exert yourself, Harriet, for my sake 
think less, talk less, of Mr. Elton for my sake; becaus’ 
for your own sake rather I would wish it to be done, fo 
the sake of what is more important than my comfort— 


\ 


a habit of self-command in you, a consideration of ut 


( 
fi 


is your duty, an attention to propriety, am endeavour t 
avoid the suspicions of others, to save your health an 
credit, and restore your tranquillity. These are th 
motives which I have been pressing on you. They at 
-yery important, and sorry I am that you’ cannot fe 
them sufficiently to act upon them. |My. being save 
from pain is a very secondary consideration. 1 wat 


sometimes have felt that Harriet would not forget whi 
was due—or, rather, what would be kind by me.’ 4 

This appeal to her affections did more than all th 
rest. The idea of wanting gratitude and consideratic 
for Miss Woodhouse, whom she-really loved extremel 
made her wretched for a while, and when the violen: 
of grief was comforted! away, still remained powerf 
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enough to prompt to what was right, and support her in 
it very tolerably. 

“You, who have been the best friend I ever had in 
my life! Want gratitude to you! Nobody is equal 
to you! I care for nobody.as I do for you! O Miss 
Woodhouse, how ungrateful I have been ! ” 

Such expressions, assisted as they were by everything 
that look and manner could do, made Emma feel that 
she had never loved Harriet so well, nor valued her 
affection so highly before. 

_ “There. is.no charm equal to tenderness of heart,” ‘ 
said she afterwards to herself. ‘‘ There is nothing to be“ 
compared to it. Warmth and tenderness of heart, with 
an affectionate, open manner, will beat all the clearness 
of head in the world for attraction—I am sure it will. 
[t is tenderness of heart which makes my dear father so 
zenerally beloved, which gives Isabella all her poptu- 
arity. I have it not, but I know how to prize and 
yespect it. Harriet is my superior in all the charm and 
ul the felicity it gives. Dear Harriet! I would not 
change you for the clearest-headed, longest-sighted, best- 
udging female breathing. Oh, the coldness of a Jane 
fairfax! Harriet is worth a hundred such. And for a 
vife—a sensible man’s wife—it is invaluable. I mention 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


rs. ELTON was first seen at church. But though 
levotion might be interrupted, curiosity could not be 


_ Emma had feelings, less of curiosity than of pride or 
Topriety, to make her resolve on not being the last to 
vay her respects; and she made a point of Harriet’s 
oing with her, that the worst of the business might be 
one through as soon as possible. 
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She could not enter the house again, could not be in 
the same room to which she had with such vain artifice 
retreated three months ago, to lace up her boot, without 
yecollecting. A thousand vexatious thoughts would recur 
—compliments, icharades, and horrible blunders. And it 
was not to be supposed that poor Harriet should not be 
recollecting too; but she behaved very well, and was only 
rather pale and silent... The visit was of course short, 
and there was so much embarrassment and occupation 
of mind to shorten it, that Emma’ would not allow herself 
entirely to form an opinion ofthe lady, and on no account 
to give one, beyond the nothing- meaning terms of pil 

“ elegantly ‘dressed and very pleasing.” ~ 

She did not really like her. She would not Be in a 
hurry to find fault, but she suspected that there was no 
elegance; ease, but not elegance... She was almost sure 
that for a young woman, a stranger, a bride, there was 
too. much ease. Her person’ was rather good, her face 
not. unpretty; but: neither feature, nor air, nor voice, 
nor manner was elegant. Emma thought, at least, i 
would turn out so. 

As for Mr. Elton, his manners did not appear-—but no. 
she would not permit a hasty or a witty word from her: 
self about his manners. It was an awkward ceremony 
at any time to be receiving wedding visits, and a mar 
had need be all grace to acquit himself well through it 
The woman was better off—she might have the assist: 
ance of fine clothes, and the privilege of bashfulness ; 
but the man had only his own good sense to depend on 
and when she considered how: peculiarly unlucky poor 
Mr. Elton was in being in the same room at once with 
the woman he had just married, the woman he hac 
wanted to marry, and the woman whom he had been ex 
pected to marry, she must’ allow him to have: the righ 
to look as little wise, and to be as much Bey anc 
as little really easy as could be. 

‘‘ Well, Miss Woodhouse,’’ said Harriet, when they bal 
quitted the house, and after waiting in vain for her frienc 
to begin, “‘ well, Miss Woodhouse ”’——with a’ gentle sigh— 
“what do you think of her ? -Is not she very charming i 20 
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There was a little hesitation in Emma’s answer. 

“ Oh yes, very—a very pleasing young woman.” 

‘‘T think her beautiful, quite beautiful.” 

“ Very nicely dressed, indeed ;» a remarkably elegant 

own.” 

4 I am not at all surprised that she should have fallen 
in love.” 
“Ohno; there is nothing to surprise one at all. A 
pretty fortune; and she came in his’ way.” 
“I dare say,” returned Harriet, sighing again—‘I dare 
say she was very much attachedito him.” 
/ “Perhaps she might ; but it is not every man’s fate 
to marry the woman who loves him best.) Miss Hawkins 
perhaps wanted a home, and thought this the best offer 
she was likely to have.” 
“Yes,” said Harriet earnestly; “and well she might 
—nobody could ever have a better. Well, I wish them 
aappy with all my heart. And now, Miss Woodhouse, 
[do not think I shall mind seeing them again. He is 
just as superior as ever; but being married, you know, 
t is quite a different thing. No, indeed, Miss Wood- 
louse, you need not be afraid; I can sit and admire 
aim now without any great misery. To know that he 
das not thrown himself away is such a comfort! She 
does seem a charming young woman—just what he 
leserves. Happy créature! He called her ‘Augusta.’ 
dow delightful! ”’ 
: When the visit was returned,» Emma made up her 
nind. She could then see moréand judge better. From 
Sects happening not to be at Hartfield, and her 
ather’s being present to engage Mr. Elton, she had a 
juarter of an hour of the lady’s conversation to herself, 
md could composedly attend to her. And the quarter 
fan hour quite convinced her that Mrs. Elton’ was a 
vain woman, extremely well satisfied. with herself, and 
hinking much of her own importance ;) that she meant 
0 shine and be very superior, but with manners which 
‘ad been formed in a bad school, pert and familiar; that 
ll her notions were drawn from one set of people and 
ne style of living; that if not foolish she was ignorant; 
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and that her society would certainly do Mr.) Elton ne 
ood. 

F Harriet would have been a better match. If not wise 
or refined herself, she would have connected him witk 
those who were; but Miss Hawkins, it might be fairly 
supposed from her easy conceit, had been the best o: 
her own set. The rich brother-in-law near Bristol was 
the pride of the ailiance, and his place and his carriages 
were the pride of him. 

The very first subject after eins seated was Maple 
Grove, ‘“‘my brother Mr. Suckling’s seat ;”’ a comparisor 
of Hartfield to Maple Grove. The grounds of Hartfielc 
were small, but neat and pretty; and the house was 
modern and well-built. Mrs. Elton seemed most favour 
ably impressed by the size of the room, ‘the’ entrance 
and all that she could see or imagine. ‘‘ Very like Maple 
Grove indeed! She was quite struck by’ the likeness 
That room was the very shape and size of the morning: 
room at Maple Grove —her sister’s favourite room.’ 
Mr. Elton was appealed to. ‘‘ Was not it astonishingl} 
hke ? She could really almost fancy herself at) Maple 
Grove.” 

‘‘ And the staircase. You know,’ as Ic came in, I ob 
served how very like the staircase was—placed exactly 
in the same part of the house. I really could not helj 
exclaiming !. I assure you, Miss: Woodhouse, it is very 
delightful to me to be reminded of a place I am so ex 
tremely partial to as Maple Grove. I ‘have spent s 
_Many happy months there!’’—with alittle sigh 0 
sentiment. ‘‘A charming place, undoubtedly. Every 
body who sees it is struck by its beauty ; but to mei 
has been quite a home. Whenever you are transplanted 
like me, Miss Woodhouse, you will understand how ver} 
delightful it is to meet with anything at all like wha 
one has left behind. I _ always igs this is yaa one 0 
the evils of matrimony.” 

Emma made as slight a reply as she could, but 1 
was fully sufficient for Mrs. Elton, who only wanted ” t 
be. talking herself. 

“So extremely like Maple Grove! And it is no’ 
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merely | the house; the grounds, / I assure you, as far 
as I could observe, are’ strikingly like. The laurels at 
Maple Grove|are in. the same profusion as) here, and 
stand very ,;much , in, the. same. way—just. across: the 
lawn ;) and I had a glimpse ofa fine large tree, with 
a bench round it, which put me so exactly :in mind ! 
My brother and: sister will be enchanted by. this) place. 
People . who ,have..extensive grounds. themselves. are 
always pleased with, anything in the same style.” 

Emma doubted the truth of this sentiment, .She hada 
great idea that people, who had extensive grounds them- 
selves cared very little for the extensive grounds of any- 
pody else,; but it was not. worth! while toattack an error 
so double-dyed, and she therefore only'said-in reply,— 
os When you have seen more of this country, I am afraid 
you will think you have; overrated Hartfield. Surrey is 
tl. of beauties.” «) cn | 
196 Oh, yes, Iam. quite, aware of that! It is:the garden 
England, you know. Surrey is:the garden of England.” 
wo Yes ;/but we must»not rest our claims on that dis- 
inction.. Many counties,-I believe, are called the garden 
England, as well as Surrey.”) | lode . 

. “No, I fancy, not,” replied: Mrs, Elton, ‘with>a> most 
atisfied smile., “I, never sheard: any county but: Surrey 
alled so,” 2 i | 
Emma ‘was silenced. 

0 My brother and sister have promised ‘us:a visit in 
he. spring..or summer at. farthest,’ continued ° Mrs: 
flton; “and that will-be our time for exploring. While 
hey, are with us we shall, explore a great deal, I dare 
ay... They, will have -their | barouche-landau, of course, 
yhich holds four perfectly ; and therefore; without say- 
ag anything of our carriage, we should beable to ex- 
Jore.the different beauties extremely, well. They would 
ardly come in. their chaise, ‘I think, at that: season of 
1€é year. Indeed, ;when the. titne! draws'on I shall 
ecidedly, recommend: their bringing «the barouche- 
indau ;\, it - will -be..so very much preferable... When 
eople come into a: beautiful country. of this sort, you 
now, Miss, Woodhouse, one naturally wishes: them >to 
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see as much as possible; and°Mr. Suckling is extremely 
fond of exploring.» We explored ‘to King’s Weston’ twice 
last summer, in that» way; most delightfully, just after 
their*first having the barouche-landau. °'You have many 
parties of that kind here, T suppose, Miss Woodhouse, 
every summer ?”’ Iq: GOLA: i) DAO AINaS  & 
‘No, not’ immediately ‘here.’ We’ are rather out ‘of 
distance of the very ‘striking beauties’ which attract ‘the 
sort of parties “you speak of; and® we'are’a’ very quiet 
set of people, I believe—more disposed to stay at home 
than engage in schemes of pleasure.”)000 (95) S00) be 
‘“Ah btherevis nothing like'staying at home, for real 
comfort: » Nobody can’ be ‘more devoted to home than 
I am. Fowas>quite'a proverb’ for’ it’ at Maple’ Grove: 
Many. a time‘has»Selina said) when’ she ‘has ‘been going 
to Bristol, ‘I-really cannot get this girl to''move’ from 
the house. I absolutely must go in by myself; though 
I hate being stuck*up in the’ barouche-landaw’ without 
a ‘companion ;* but “Augustaj'\I believe, “with her own 
good-will, :would:'never stir ‘beyond’ the park’ paling.” 
Many-a time:has she said so;' and yet)I am no advocate 
for entire seclusion. I think,'‘on the contrary,” when 
people: shut’ themselves ‘up entirely from: society, it is a 
very bad«thing; and that itvis much more’ advisable 
to mix in the world in a proper degree, without living 
in it either too much or too little.” I ‘perfectly ‘under- 
stand your’situation; however,' Miss Woodhouse ’’—look-. 
ing | towards Mr. ‘Woodhouse—“your’ father’s ‘state’ of 
health must bea igreat’ drawback.’’ Why does not’ he 
try Bath?» Indeed he ‘should: ° Let “me récommend 
Bath to you.) Tassure'you Ihave no doubt ofits doing 
Mr. Woodhouse'good.”” - Lioslieg: Mel 2b108, | Go tam 
‘“Myofather tried itomore than once, formerly, but, 
without ‘receiving’ any benefit; and Mr: Perry, whose. 
name, Idare say; is not unknown to'‘you;' does ‘not con: 
ceive it wouldbe‘at ‘all more likely’to be useful now.” 
‘“Ahbo that’s avgreat pity;’ for: I“assure you, Miss 
Woodhouse, where the waters do’agree itvis quite won-, 
derful'the reliefithey give. «In my Bath life I ‘have seen 
suchvinstances of it’! And itis so''cheerful a® place’ that, 
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it could not fail of being of use. to Mr. Woodhouse’s 
spirits, which, I understand, are sometimes much. de- 
pressed. And as to its recommendation. to you, I fancy 
I need not take much pains to dwell.on-them, The 
advantages of Bath to the young» are pretty generally 
understood. It would be a’ charming introduction. for 
you, who have lived so; secluded a, life ;.-and I could 
mmediately secure you -some/of thei best society in the 
dlace.. A line from. me) would bring:you.a little host. of 
iequaintance'; and my particular friend, Mrs. Partridge, 
the lady I have always resided with when in Bath, would 
2 most happy to show you any attentions, and’ would be 
he very person for;you to.go into public. with.” 

It was as;much' as Emma:jcould, bear, without. being 
mpolite. The idea of her being. indebted. to Mrs. Elton 
or what was called an introduction ;. of her going, into 
yublic_ under! the auspices of.a friend of Mrs. Elton’s— 
robably. some; vulgar, dashing» widow, | who, with. the 
ielp of a boarder, just made a shift to live! . The:dignity 
{Miss Woodhouse of Hartfield! was, sunk indeed! 
~ She restrained herself, however, from any. of, the. re- 
woofs | she could) have. given;. and; only,,thanked) Mrs. 
flton coolly... ‘“ But their going to Bath was quite out 
f) the! question ; and she was not. perfectly. convinced 
hat the place might. suit her’ better) than her’ father,” 
-and»then, to prevent further outrage.and indignation, 
hanged the subject directly. | | 
TT do not: ask whether yoti are: musical, Mrs. Elton. 
Jpon .these occasions a Jady’s| character, generally pre- 
edes her ; and: Highbury has long, known that: you are 
“superior performer.” | | | 
“Oh no, indeed}, I, must protest against. any such 
lea. A superior performer !) very. far from it, I assure 
‘ou. Consider from how: partial a ‘quarter -your \informa- 
on came. .I.am dotingly fond ‘of music--passionately 
md—and my friends ;say |I;amnot)-entirely’ devoid 
f taste but as to anything else; upon my (honour my 
‘erformance is mediocre to the last: degree.’ You, Miss 
/oodhouse, I well know, play. delightfully. I assure 
Ou it has been the greatest. satisfaction, comfort,,and 
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delight to me to hear what a musical society Iam got 
into. I absolutely ‘cannot do without music; it isa 
necessary: of life’ to me; ‘and having always: been’ usec 
to'a very musical ‘society, both ‘at’ Maple Grove and ir 
Bath, it would have been a most serious sacrifice. “J 
honestly said as much to) Mr.°E. when he was speaking 
of my future home, and expressing’ his fears lest the 
retirement of it should be disagreeable; and the in: 
feriority: of the house too—knowing what’ I had beer 
accustomed ‘to—of course, he was not: wholly ‘withou’ 
apprehension.’ ‘When he was’ speaking of it'in ‘that way 
I honestly: said that’ the world I could give up—parties 
balls, plays++for I have no fear ‘of ‘retirement;  Blesse¢ 
with so many resources within myself, the world: was no’ 
necessary to’ me; 1 could do'very well without it. Ti 
those who ‘had’ ‘no ‘resources ‘it ‘was’ a different thing 
but my resources made me quite independent.' And a 
to’ smaller-sized rooms than I had been used to, I ‘reall: 
could not! give it a thought.» I hoped Iwas perfectl: 
equal to any sacrifice of that description. Certainly, © 
had been accustomed ‘to every luxury at Maple Grove 
but I did assure him that two) carriages were not neces 
sary to my’ happiness, nor were spacious apartments 
‘But,’ said I,‘ to be quite honest, Isdo not think T cat 
live without something of ‘a musical society.’ I conditio: 
for nothing lse3)*but» without ‘music lifé would be ~ 
blank to me.’ ” noTib oetdue ont bey tied 

“We cannot “suppose,” said’ Emma, ‘smiling,’ “ the 
Mr. Elton would°hesitate to°assure° you of there bein) 
a very’ musical’ society in Highbury; and: I hope yo 
will not find he has outstepped the ‘truth more tha 
may be pardoned, in consideration of the motive.) — 

‘“No, indeed, I'‘have no doubts at ‘all'‘on' that hear 
I am delighted ‘to find myself in such’a circle ; ‘I hope w 
shall have many sweet little concerts together.’ I thin! 
Miss) Woodhouse, ‘you''and I°must'°establish a+ music, 
club, and have ‘regular weekly ‘meetings at your “hou: 
or ours; © Will not it be a good’plan?'" If we exert ou 
selves, I think we'shall:not ‘be long’ in want of allie 
Something of ‘that ‘nature would, be ‘particularly ‘desi 
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able for me, as an inducement: to keep me in practice ; 
.for married women, you know—there isa sad story 
against them, in general, They ‘are but too ay to give 
up music.’ 
; ‘“ But you, who are SO extremely fond of it, there can 
be:no danger, surely.” 
_.“T should hope not; but really;:when I look around 
| among my acquaintance, I. tremble. ‘Selina has entirely 
given. up.music—never touches the) instrument, though 
she played sweetly. And the same may besaid of Mrs. 
_Jeffereys—Clara Partridge that’ was—and of: the two 
_Milmans, now Mrsi: Bird and) Mrs: James Cooper; and 
of more than I can enumerate. Upon my word, itis: 
enough to put one in a fright: I-used'to be quite angry 
with Selina; but, really, I begin now ‘to comprehend that 
a married’ woman ‘has many: things to: call her atten- 
tion. I believe I was half an. hour this: morning shut 
up with my housekeeper.” 
0" But) everything. of that kind,” said Emma, 
soon be in so regular‘a train “i 
© Well,’ said Mrs. Elton, laughing: ‘ fowe’/Ghalll see.” 
F Bie rncits finding her so determined upon neglecting her 
music, had nothing more to say; ‘and after a moment’s 
pause, Mrs. Elton chose another subject. 
>“ Weohave been calling:at Randalls,’ said she, “and 
found them: both at: home; and very pleasant: people 
they seem tobe. >I like them extremely. Mr. Weston 
seems an excellent creature—quite a first-rate favourite 
with me already, Il assure you.. And shé appears so 
truly good—there is something’so* motherly and kind- 
hearted about her that»it wins: upon one directly. She 
was your governess, I think,” 

“Emma'was almost too much astonished to’ answer ; 
but Mrs. Elton hardly waited for the affirmative before 
| she went on. 

. “Having understood°as much, I’ was rather aston- 
ished to find her ‘so very ladylike, But ‘she is really 
quite the gentlewoman.” 

“Mrs. Weston’s: manners,” ‘said’ Emma,“ were al- 
ways particularly good. Their propriety, Se titty) and 


oe 


will 
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elegance would near them the safest angel for anly 
young woman.’ ©) 

‘ And'who.do you thinkcame in heen we were henge Pel 

Emma was quite at a loss. The tone implied some 
old »acquaintance, and how could she possibly guess? — 

“ Knightley!” continued Mrs. Elton—" Knightley him- 
self!) Was not it lucky? For, not: being within when 
he called the other day, b:had never: seen) him: before; 
and of course; as so particular a’ friend:of Mr..E/s; I: had 
a great curiosity.:‘ My friend Knightley’ had. been <so 
often mentioned:that I was really impatient’ to see hirn } 
and I must do my caro: sposo the justice. to say. that he 
need not be ashamed of -his:friend. «Knightley is «quite 
the gentleman. »-Ilike ‘him: very: -satias cir eres i 
think, avery gentleman:like man.’ ry 

Happily it was now time to:be. gone. bi hey were off 
and Iemma could: breathe. | 

‘ Insufferable woman!’ was her immecdiates paola 
mation. »‘‘ Worse:than I had:supposed!; Absolutely in- 
sufferable! Knightley! I-could not have» believed: it: 
Knightley !..| Never seen him in her life before, and’ call 
him Knightley;and discover that )he is a:gentleman ! 
A little upstart; vulgar being;) withsher Mr.:E.<dnd hen 
caro sposo, and her resources,:and» all ‘her airs! /of> pert 
pretension and: underbred finery ! Actually to: discover 
that Mr. Knightley is a: gentleman! 1 doubt: whether 
he will return the: compliment, and’ discover her to: be 
a lady... I could) not have believed it: And: to propose 
that she and.I should unite to»form a>» musical:club! 
One »would fancy we were bosom ‘friends. And Mrs, 
Weston! Astonished thatthe person who’ had; er 
me up should be a gentlewoman !' Worse, and: worse. 
I never, met withsherequal., Much: beyond my hopes. 
Harriet. is; disgraced’: by) any comparison, Oh ! what | 
would Frank Churchill say to her, if he were here? 
How. angry and how diverted*he would be! -Al! there 
1 am—thinking of him directly... Always the first person 
to be thought of! How I catch myself jout !: Frank, 
Churchill comes as regularly into: my mind)!’ | 

All this ram so; glibly, through her: thoughts Riel | 
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the time her father had arranged himself, after the bustle 
of the Eltons’>departure, and was ready to speak, she 
was very tolerably capable of attending. 

‘“ Well, my dear,” he: deliberatély began, “ considering 
we never Saw her before, she seems a very pretty sort: of 
young lady; and I dare say she was very much pleased 
with you. She speaks a little too quick. A little quick- 
ness of voice there is which rather hurts the ear. But 
[ believe I am nice. I do not like strange voices; and 
nobody speaks like you and poor Miss Taylor. How ever, 
she seems a’ very obliging, pretty-behaved: young lady, 
and no doubt will make him a very good wife; though 
{ think he-had better not have married: I made ithe 
dest excuses I could for not having: been iable) to wait 
on himeand Mrs. Elton on this: happy occasion; I: said 
that I hoped I should in the course of the summer. But 
{ought to have gone before. Not: to: wait upon a bride 
s very remiss; Ah! it shows what a sad invalid I am. 
3ut Ido not like the corner into: Vicarage Lane.” 

»‘°T dare say your apologies “were accepted; sir.. ‘Mr. 
Zlton knows you.’ 

“Yes; but a young fadue-at bride—I ought to have 

vaid my respects to her if possible. «It was being very 
leficient.” 
-““But, my dear papa, you are no friend to matrimony ; 
ind, therefore, why should yoube so anxious to! pay 
your‘respects to'a bride? It ought to be no-recommen- 
lation ’to you.” It.is encouraging people \to. marry if 
vou make so much of them.”’ 

““No, my: dear, I never encouraged anybody to marry, 
yut’ T-would always wish to pay every proper attention 
‘oa lady; and a bride, especially, is neverito be neglected. 
fore is avowedly due to her A bride, you know, my 
lear, is always: the first: in company, let the others: be 
vho they may.’ 
| “Well, papa, if this is not sige Fe a to marry, 

‘do not know what is.. And I should never have ex- 
vected you to be lending your sanction: to such vanity- 
»vaits for poor young ladies.” 

My -dear;: you do not understand: me. This is a 
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matter of ‘mere common politeness’ and’ good-breeding, 
and has nothing to do: with any encouragement to people 
to marry.” rier: iO ) viderslot visv ‘esw 

Emma had ‘done. Her: father was: growing | nervous, 
and could» not ‘understand Aer.. Her mind»returned-to 
Mrs. Elton’s offences, and long;: very long; did they 
occupy her. |  etsoqe sid’ toy Ativ 


CHAPTER XXXIIL., Ye! : 

EmMA was not required, by any subsequent discovery, 
to retract her ial opinion of Mrs. Elton, Her observa- 
tion had: been pretty correct... Such>as “Mrs. Elton ap- 
peared to her on this second interview, such she appeared 
whenever they met: again—self-important, | presuming, 
familiar, ignorant, and ill-bred: She -had a little beauty 
and alittle accomplishment, but so little judgment that 
she thought herself coming with superior knowledge of the 
world to-enliven and improve:a coumtry!neighbourhood, 
and conceived Miss Hawkins to have held such a place 
in society as Mrs. Elton’s consequence only could surpass, 

There was no reason to suppose Mr, Elton! thought at 
all differently from his wife. He ‘seemed not merely 
happy with her, but proud. He had the air of) con- 
gratulating himself:on having brought such a’ woman 
to Highbury as not-even Miss: Woodhouse could equal; 
and the greater part of her new acquaintance, disposed to 
commend, or not in the habit of judging, following the 
lead of Miss Bates’s good-will, or taking it) for! granted 
that the bride must be as clever and: as agreeable as 
she ‘professed herself, were very ‘well satisfied; so that 
Mrs. Elton’s praise passed from» one mouth: to another 
as it ought to do, unimpeded by Miss Woodhouse, who 
readily continued her first contribution, and talked with 
a good grace of her being “very pleasant, and very 
elegantly dressed.’’ iS Son % tht Sasq“iisy | 

In one respect Mrs. Elton. grew ‘even worse than she 
had appeared) at first.- :Her feelings: altered towards 
Emma. Offended, probably, by the dittle>encourage- 
ment which her proposals: of intimacy, met: with, ‘she : 
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drew: back; in her turn, and! gradually became much 
more cold and distant ;)and though the’ effect was agree- 
able, the ill-will which produced it was necessarily .in- 
sreasing Emma’s dislike. Her manners, too, and Mr. 
Elton’s, were unpleasant towards Harriet. They were 
neering and negligent. Emma hoped it must rapidly 
vork Harriet’s’ cure; but the sensations, which could 
o9rompt such behaviour sank them both very, much. 
‘t was not to ibe doubted that poor Harriet’s attach- 
nent had been an offering to conjugal unreserve; and 
rer own share in the story, under a colouring the least 
avourable to her and the most soothing to him, had 
n all likelihood been given also, She was, of course, 
he object of their joint dislike. When they had noth- 
ng else to say, it must be always easy to begin abusing 
iss Woodhouse; and the enmity which they dared not 
how in open disrespect to her, found a broader vent in 
‘ontemptuous treatment of Harriet. 

Mrs. Elton, took a great fancy to Jane Fairfax, and 
rom the first... Not merely when.a.state of warfare with 
me young lady might be supposed to. recommend the 
ther, but from the very first; and she was not satisfied 
vith expressing .a natural and. reasonable. admiration, 
vuut without; solicitation, or plea; .or privilege, she must 
wanting to assist and befriend her. Before Emma 
ad forfeited. her confidence, and about the third time 
f their meeting, she heard all Mrs. Elton’s knight- 
mrantry on the subject. 

“Jane Fairfax is absolutely charming, Miss Wood- 
souse.. I, quite rave about Jane, Fairfax. A_ sweet, 
hteresting creature—so mild and_ ladylike, and with 
ach talents!) I assure you I think she has. very ex- 
taordinary ,talents. 1 do not scruple to say that she 
lays extremely well. I know enough of music to speak 
ecidedly on that point. Oh,:she is absolutely, charm- 
ig! You will laugh at my warmth; but, upon my 
yord, I talk of nothing but Jane. Fairfax. And, her 
stuation. is so calculated to affect. one !..Miss Wood- 
‘ouse, we must exert ourselves and endeavour to do 
omething for her. We must bring her forward. Such 
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talents as hers must not be’ suffered to remain unknown 
I dare say you have heard sont fr) Re soiuay ng the 
poet— ‘ | 


¢ Full many a dower is born tb blush unseen, | 
pe waste its pees on the Se aire 


We must not allow them to be verified: in Hoe Jan 
Fairfax.” 

“T cannot think there is any ddeiebr of ity? was 5 Emmdi 
calm answer; ““and when you® are: ‘better’ acquaintec 
with Miss Fairfax’s situation, and ‘understand what he: 
home has been, with Colonel: and Mrs. ‘Campbell, ‘I have 
no idea that you will joe tice her talents: can be: un 
known.” 

“Oh! but, dear Miss Weodtotise; she is now in ~ 
retirement, such obscurity, so thrown away. »Whateve! 
advantages she may have enjoyed with the Campbell: 
are so palpably at an end. ‘And I think’ she feels’ it 
I am sure she does. She'is very timid and’silent..: One 
can see that she feels the want’ of encouragement: 
like her the better for it.'- I must confess it is ‘a recom: 
mendation to me. I’am a great: advocate for timidity 
and IJ’ am sure one does not often meet’ with/it: “Bui 
in those who are lat all inferior’ it is extremely prepos: 
sessing. Oh! I assure you, Jane Fairfax: 'is''a ‘very 
delightful character, and interests me ‘more: erent I car 
express. 

“You appear to feel a great dda wae 1 am’ nee aware 
how you or any of Miss Fairfax’s acquaintance here—anyj 
of those who have known her’ longer than ve aa 
show her any other attention than——” 

“My dear Miss Woodhouse, a’ vast deal’ may be done 
by those who dare to act. “You and’ T’neéd not “be 
afraid. If we set the example, many’ will follow it’ as 
far as they can; though’ all have not our situations 
We have carriages 'to fetch and convey her home ;| anc 
we live ina style which could not’make*the additior 
of Jane Fairfax at any time ‘the least “inconvenient 
I should” be ‘extremely ~ displeased” if Wright were tc 
send us up such’ a’ dinner as ‘could’ make me’ regre’ 
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having asked more than’ Jane Fairfaxto partake-of ‘it: 
I have no idea of that sort of thing. ‘It is not likely 
that I' should, considering what I have been used to. 
My greatest danger, perhaps, in housekeeping, may be 
quite the other way—in doing ‘too much, and: being too 
careless ‘of'expense. Maple Grove will probably be my 
model more than it ought to be, for we do not’at all affect 
to equal my brother, Mr: Suckling, in income.: ‘However, 
my resolution is taken’ as to noticing Jane Fairfax, I 
shall certainly have'her very often*at my: house,’ shall 
introduce her wherever I can, shall have ‘musical ‘parties 
to:draw out her talents, and shall be constantly on the 
watch for an eligible situation. My acquaintance is ‘so 
very extensive that I have little :doubt of ‘hearing of 
something to suit her shortly: I*shall introduce her, of 
course, very particularly to'my brother and sister when 
they come to'us. Iam sure they’ will like her extremely, 
and when she gets a little acquainted with them her fears 
will completely wear off, for there really is nothing in 
the manners of either but what is highly’ conciliating. 
I shall have her very often indeed while they are with 
me'; and I daresay we shall sometimes'find a seat for 
her‘in the barouche-landau in ‘some'‘of our’ exploring 
parties.” | 

| “ Poor Jane. Fairfax!” thought Emma—‘“ you have 
aot.deserved this. Youomay have done wrong with re- 
gard to Mr. Dixon; but ‘this is-a*punishment beyond 
what you can have merited. The kindness and protec- 
tion of Mrs. Elton! ‘ Jane Fairfax: and: Jane Fairfax.’ 
Heavens ! let me not suppose’ that: she dares go about 
mma Woodhouse-ing me! But, upon my honour, there 
seems no limits to the licentiousness of that woman’s 
congue |’: ? 

, Emma had not to listen to'such paradings again—to 
‘ny so exclusively addressed to’ herself, so disgustingly 
lecorated with a “‘ dear Miss Woodhouse.’ The change 
on’'Mrs. Elton’s side soon afterwards appeared) and she 
was’ left in peace—neither forced to be the very particu- 
jar friend of Mrs. Elton; nor, under Mrs. Elton’s guid. 
ince, the very active patroness of Jane Fairfax, and only 
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sharing with others:in.a general, way in knowing: wha: 
was felt; what was meditated, what, was done, o« ov, 
She, looked on with some amusement. . Miss» Bates’s 
gratitude for Mrs» Elton’s attentions to, Jame) was in the 
first style of guileless simplicity and. warmth. She wa: 
quite.one of her, worthies—the most amiable, affable;-de 
lightful woman-—just as accomplished and! condescend, 
ing, as Mrs..Elton meant tobe considered, »;; Emma’s 
only,surprise, was that Jane Fairfax should accept, those 
attentions and, tolerate | Mrs: Elton as she seemed: to do 
She heard. of her walking with the Eltons, sitting with th: 
Eltons, spending,a day with the -Eltons !,,This was as 
tonishing !: She could not have believed: it possible tha: 
the taste or the pride of Miss Fairfax,could endure sucl 
society and friendship-as the vicarage had to offer. 
‘‘She.is a riddle, quite a riddle,” said she—** to choose 
to remain here month after month, under, privations :o. 
every sort... And now to, choose) the- mortification o 
Mrs, Elton’s: notice, and. the: penury of her conversation 
rather than return tothe. superior companions who: have 
always loved her with such real, generous affection.”’:: ; 
Jane. had), come: to,Highbury. professedly | for: thre 
months; the: Campbells were: gone :to Ineland: for ; three 
months; but now the Campbells had promised»-thei 
daughter to stay at least till midsummer,-and fresh in 
vitations had. arrived for her to, join them there.. Ac 
cording to Miss: Bates—it all came’ from her—Mrs. Dixor 
had written most )pressingly. Would Jane but go, mean: 
were to be: found, servants sent, friends contrived—n¢ 
travelling difficulty: allowed to;exist,; but :still she vha¢ 
declined it. : ae AMT, Qtl-9evo! W gern 
‘She must have some motive, more powerful thar 
appears, for refusing this invitation,” was Emma's; con 
clusion. . ‘‘ She must be» under some sort of penance 
inflicted either. by the’ Campbells, or herself... There, i 
ereat fear, great caution, great resolution’ somewhere 
She is not to be with the Dixons... The decree jis issuec 
by somebody... But why must;she consent, to be. wit! 
the Eltons;? Here is.quite a,separate puzzle.’ 9.9: » 
Upon her speaking. her wonder aloud-on, that, part.o 
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the subject before the few who knew her opinion of Mrs. 
Elton, Mrs. Weston ventured this apology for Jane,— 

_ “ We’ cannot suppose that she has’ any great en- 
joyment at the vicarage, my ‘dear’ Emma: but it is 
‘better than being always at home. Her aunt is a good 
‘creature; but asa constant companion, must be very 
tiresome. We must consider what Miss Fairfax quits, 
before we condemn her taste for what she goes to.” 

-/ You are right, Mrs. Weston,” said Mr. Knightley 
warmly; “ Miss Fairfax is as capable as any of us of 
forming a just opinion of Mrs. Elton. Could’ she have 
chosen. with whom to associate, she would ‘not. have 


chosen her. ‘ But”’—with a reproachful ‘smile at Emma 
—‘‘she receives attentions from Mrs. Elton which no: 
body else pays ‘her.’’” | | 

_ Emma felt that Mrs. Weston was giving her a mo- 
mentary glance, and’she was ‘herself struck by his 
warmth. With a faint blush, she presently replied; — 
~°“ Such attentions as’ Mrs. Elton’s, I’ should ‘have 
imagined, would rather disgust’ than gratify Miss Fair- 
fax. Mrs. Elton’s invitations I should have imagined 
anything but inviting.’ 

~*“T should not wonder,” said Mrs. Weston, “‘ if ‘Miss 
Fairfax were’ to! have been drawn on beyond’ her own 
inclination ‘by her aunt’s eagerness in accepting Mrs. 
Elton’s civilities for her. Poor Miss Bates may very 
likely have committed her niece;and hurried her into 
a greater appearance ‘of ‘intimacy’ than her own good 
sense would have dictated, in spite of the very natural 
wish of a little change.” | 

_ Both felt rather anxious to hear him’ speak again; and 
ifter a few minutes’ silence, he said,— 

'““Another thing must be°taken into consideration too 
Mrs. Elton does not ‘talk to Miss Fairfax as she speaks 
of her. “We all know the difference between’ the pro- 
jouns he or she ‘and thou, the plainest spoken amongst 
41s; we all feel the influence of a something beyond 
°ommon civility in our personal intércourse with each 
sther—a something more early implanted. We cannot 
five anybody the disagreeable hints that we may have 
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been very full of the hour, before: . We feel things,differ 
ently.. And besides.the operation.of this,/as.a genera 
principle, you.may be sure that Miss Fairfax.awes’ Mrs 
Elton by her. superiority, both, of mind and manner 
and. that, face.to’ face, Mrs.. Elton: treats her, with al 
the respect which, she, has a claim to... Such a,womat 
as Jane Fairfax probably never fell,;in, Mrs, Elton’s, way 
before, and. no degree of vanity.can prevent her acknow 
ledging ker own iv DATA ENR lietlencss in SEBOHD Yf no 
in consciousness.’ 

“T know. how ‘highly you: stake ‘ab creer eee 
said Emma. Little Henry, was in her thoughts, and 
mixture of alarm and delicacy, male her. irresolute wha 
else to SAY. 

“ Yes,” he replied, - a may Benois how highh 
L think of her,”” 

“ And yet,” said Emma, besintine ‘hastilis aaa witl 
an arch look, but.soon stopping: it was better, however 
to know the worst at once; she hurried on—“ and yet 
perhaps you may hardly be aware yourself how, highh 
it is... The extent of your admiration. may: takel you,b 
surprise some day or other.” 

Mr. Knightley was hard at BRM HOHE pig iowa 
buttons. of his. thick leather. gaiters,.and: either the; ex 
ertion of getting them together, .or some ‘other -cause 
brought the colour.into his face,.as he;answered;—' >. | 

“Qh! are. you',there ? But you | are miserably be 
hindhand, _Mr., Cole gaye mea eas of it six week 
ago.’ 

He stopped. Emma felt hei Sots ereseil by Mrs 
Weston, and: did. not herself, know what, te think. oIn 3 
moment he went on,—, 

‘“ That. will. never be, honevena Ty can assure | you 
Miss Fairfax, I dare jsay; would, not, have me; if I wer 
to.ask her; and, I am very sure I shall never,ask her.” 

Emma returned her . friend’s: ‘pressure | vith interest 
and was pleased enough to-exclaim,st} {551 
ae You, are. not,,vain, ' Mr, Knightley. I will say tha 
for you.’ 

‘He Aer hardly to hear. bere ‘he, was: ‘suoughttll 
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and, ina’ manner which showed him ‘not: pleased; soon 
afterwards said,— | | 

“ So you have ‘been’ settling that I should marry Jane 
Pairfan, 921s | Hy 0 : 

“No, indeed; I have not. You ‘have scolded me too 
nuch' for match-making for me to presume to 'take’such.a 
iberty with you. What I said just now meant nothing. 
Jne says) thosesort of ‘things, of course; without any 
dea of a serious meaning. Oh no; upon my word I 
lave not’ the smallest'wish for your ‘marrying Jane Fair- 
ax, or Jane anybody. » You would not come im and sit 
vith ‘us’ in this comfortable way if you’ were married.” 
Mr. Knightley was thoughtful. again:*: The ‘result’ of 
lis. reverie was—‘‘-No; Emma,°I do not think the extent 
if my admiration’ for her‘will ever’ take me: by surprise. 
never had’a thought of her in that way, I assure you.” 
ind, soon afterwards—‘‘ Jane Fairfax is ‘a very charming 
roung woman, but not even Jane Fairfax’is perfect) She 
‘as a fault. She has not the ‘open temper which aman 
vould wish for in a°wife.” | | 
“Emma ‘could not but rejoice ‘to hear’that she had a 
ault. 

Well,” said‘she,’ ““and: you. soon silenced Mr. Cole, 
‘suppose ?” | | | 
Yes, very soon. He gave me'a’quiet hint.’ I told 
im he was mistaken. He asked my pardon, and’said no 
aore. Cole does not want to be wiser or wittier than 
is neighbours.” 

“In that respect, how, unlike. dear.Mrs. Elton, who 
rants to be wiser and wittier than all the world! I 
onder’ how she speaks of the’ Coles—what she ‘calls 
1em.) How can she find any appellation for them deep 
Jough in ‘familiar vulgarity ?-° She calls you Knightley: 
hat can'she do for’/Mr. Cole? And'so Iam not to’be 
irprised) that“ Jane? Fairfax accepts” her ‘civilities, and 
onsents to be with’ her.+-Mrs. “Weston, your ' argument 
eighs most with me.” I can much more’readily enter into 
ie temptation ‘of getting away from Miss Bates'than:I 
im believe in the triumph of Miss’ Fairfax’s mind over 
ts! Elton. ‘I havé no faith in Mrs: Elton’s acknowledg- 
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ing herself the) inferior in thought, word; :on:deed, or in 
her being under any restraint beyond her..own: scanty 
rule of good breeding. I cannot imagine that she will not 
be continually insulting her visitor with praise, encour- 
agement, and. offers of service; that she will not be con- 
tinually, detailing her magnificent: intentions,” ‘from the 
procuring her a)permanent situation to the: including 
her. in those delightful, exploring PRRIRES: which are, to 
take place in the barouche-landau.”*: ©: | 

‘Jane Fairfax has feeling,’’ said) Mr. ai. : pe 
do not accuse her of want of) feeling../ Her sensibilities, 
I suspect, are strong, and her. temper excellent iin’ its 
power of forbearance, patience, self-control; | but, it 
wants, openness. She is reserved—more: reserved, I 
think, than she used to, be ; and I love:an open, temper. 
No; till Cole alluded to my supposed attachment, it had 
never, entered my head. iI.saw Jane: Fairfax, and con: 
versed with her, with! admiration and pleasure always, 
but: with no thought beyond. ik 

“Well, Mrs. Weston,” said hee isiuiphantly 
when he left them, “ ‘what do you say now to, Mr. bance 
ley’s marrying Jane Fairfax ?”’ 

“Why, really, dear. Emmaj I:say that, he is so’ ver} 
much occupied by the idea of not being in love with her 
that I should not wonder if it were to en: in his being 
so: atjlast..; De noti;beat mezs sH. .modsiein esw od 1th 
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EVERYBODY i in and-about Highbury, who fei ever rioistial 
Mr. Elton, was) disposed: to pay him attention on- hi 
marriage. Dinner parties and) evening parties wert 
made for him and his lady, and invitations, flowed in s 
fast that she had:soon the pleasure of as paracagat si 
were never to have a disengaged day.iiy @' 

“ Tsee how ityis,’osaid she ; “5 I see: whatia life Lam. 4 
lead: among you. Upon my word, we shall. be absolutely} 
dissipated. _We really seem quite. the fashion.., If thi: 
is living: in; the country, it is nothing very formidable 
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From Monday next to Saturday, I assure you we have 
not a disengaged day. A woman with fewer resources 
than I have need not have been at a loss.” 

_ No, invitation came amiss to her. Her Bath habits 
made evening parties perfectly natural to her, and Maple 
Grove had given her a taste’ for dinners. She was a 
little shocked at the want of two drawing-rooms, at the 
poor attempt at rout-cakes, and there being no ice in 
the Highbury card parties. Mrs. Bates, Mrs. Perry, Mrs. 
Goddard, and others, were a good deal behindhand in 
<nowledge of the world, but she would soon show them 
1ow everything ought to be arranged. In the course of 
"he spring she must return their civilities by one very 
superior party, in which her card tables should be set 
yat with their separate candles and unbroken packs in 
che true style, and more waiters engaged for the evening 
than their own establishment could furnish, to carry 
‘ound the refreshments at exactly the proper hour, and 
n the proper order. 

_ Emma, in the meanwhile, could not be satisfied without 
_ dinner at Hartfield for the Eltons. They must not do 
ss than others, or she should be exposed to odious 
uspicions, and imagined capable of pitiful resentment. 
\-dinner there must be. After Emma had talked about 
t for ten minutes, Mr. Woodhouse felt no unwillingness, 
nd only made the usual stipulation of not sitting at the 
ottom of the table himself, with the usual regular 
ifficulty of deciding who should do it for him. 

The persons to be invited required little thought. 
vesides the Eltons, it must be the Westons and Mr. 
‘nightley ; so far it was all of course. And it was hardly 
“ss inevitable that poor little Harriet must be asked to 
take the eighth ; but this invitation was not given with 
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precisely what Emma would have wished, had she 
deemed it possible enough for wishing. She was de- 
lighted with the fortitude of her little friend—for fortitude 
she knew it was in her to give up being in company, and 
stay at home; and she could now invite the very person 
whom she really wanted to make the eighth—Jane Fair- 
fax. Since her last conversation with Mrs. Weston and 
Mr. Knightley she was more conscience-stricken’ about 
Jane Fairfax than she had often been. Mr. Knightley’s 
words dwelt with her. He had said’ that Jane Fairfax 
received attentions from Mrs. Elton which ik hed ol 
paid her. 

‘This is very true;’’ said sheet at least as far as re 
lates to me, which was all that was meant, and it is’ very 
shameful. Of the same age, and always knowing her 
I ought to have been more her friend. She will nevei 
like me now. I have neglected her too long. But 
will show her greater attention than I have done.” 

Every invitation was successful. They were all dis 
engaged and all happy. The preparatory interest 0 
this dinner, however, was not yet over. A circumstanct 
rather unlucky occurred. The two eldest little Knight, 
ley’s were engaged to pay their grandpapa and aunt % 
visit of some weeks in the spring, and their papa nov 
proposed bringing them, and staying. one whole day a 
Hartfield, which one day would be the very day of thi 
party. His professional engagements ‘did not allow o 
his being put off, but both father: and daughter wer 
disturbed by its happening so. “Mr. Woodhouse con 
sidered eight persons at dinner together as ‘the utmos 
that his nerves could bear, and here would be a ninth! 
and Emma apprehended that it would be a ninth ver} 
much out of humour at not being able to come even t 
Hartfield for forty-eight hours without falling i in with ¢ 
dinner party. 

She comforted her father better than she could donitde 
herself, by representing that though he certainly woul 
make them nine, yet he always’ said so little that thi 
increase of noise would be very immaterial. She though 
it in reality a sad exchange for herself to have him, witl 
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his grave looks and reluctant conversation, opposed to 
her instead of his brother. 

__ The event was more favourable’ to Mr. Woodhouse 
than to Emma. John Knightley came; but Mr. Weston 
was unexpectedly summoned to town, and must be absent 
on the very day. He might be able to join them in the 
evening, but certainly not to dinner. Mr: Woodhouse 
was quite at ease; and the seeing him so, with the arrival! 
of the little boys and the philosophic composure of her 
brother on hearing his fate, removed the chief of even 
Emma’s vexation. 

_ The day came, the party were punctually assembled, 
and Mr.: John Knightley seemed early to devote himself 
‘othe business of being agreeable. Instead of drawing 
ais brother off to a window while they waited for dinner, 
ae was talking to Miss Fairfax. Mrs. Elton, as elegant 
as lace and pearls could make her, he looked at in silence, 
wanting only to observe enough for Isabella’s infor- 
mation; but Miss Fairfax was an old acquaintance and 
i quiet girl, and he could talk to her... He had met her 
vefore breakfast as he was returning from a walk with 
lis little boys, when it had been just beginning to rain. 
twas natural to have some civil hopes on the subject, 
ind he said,— 

‘I hope you did not venture far, Miss Fairfax, this 
norning, or I am sure you must have been wet. We 
carcely got home in time. I hope you turned directly.”’ 
. “T went only to the post-office,”’ said she, ‘‘and reached 
tome before the rain was much. It is my daily errand: 
, always fetch the letters when I am here. It saves 
touble, and is a something to get me out. A walk’ before 
reakfast does me good.” | 

, Not a walk in the rain, I should imagine.” 

“No; butiit did not absolutely rain when I set out.” 
Mr. John Knightley smiled, and replied,— 

_ That is to:say, you chose to have your walk, for you 
vere not six yards from your own door when I had the 
jleasure of meeting you; and Henry and John had seen 
jore drops than they could count long ‘before. The 
ost-olfice has a great charm at one period of our lives. 
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When you have lived to my age, you will begin to think 
letters are never worth going through'the rain for.” — 

There was a little blush, and then this answer /:— 

‘YT must not hope''to be ever situated as you are, in 
the midst of every dearest connection, and therefore 1 
cannot expect that simply growing older should make 
tne indifferent about letters.” | | 2 £1 

“Indifferent! Oh no; I never conceived you could 
become indifferent. Letters are no matter of indifference ; 
they are generally a very positive curse.” | 

‘You are speaking of letters of business; mine are 
letters of friendship.” | | 

‘‘T have often thought them the worse of the two,” 
replied he coolly. ‘‘ Business, you know, may bring 
money, but friendship hardly ever does.”’ i 

‘Ah! you are not serious now. I know Mr. John 
Knightley too well. I am very sure he understands the 
value of friendship as well as anybody. I can easily 
believe that letters are very little to you—much less than 
to me; but it is not your being ten years older than my- 
self which makes the difference—it is not age, but situa- 
tion. You have everybody dearest to you always at 
hand—I, probably, never shall again ; and therefore, till 
I have outlived all my affections, a post-office, I think, 
must always have power to draw me out, in worse 
weather than to-day.” | 

‘When I talked of your being altered by time, by the 
progress of years,’ said John Knightley, “1 meant to 
imply the change of situation which time usually brings. 
I consider one as including the other. Time will gen- 
erally lessen the interest of every attachment not within 
the daily circle; but that is not the change I had in view 
for you. As an old friend, you will allow me to hope, 
Miss Fairfax, that ten years hence you may have as 
many concentrated objects as I have.” | : 

It was kindly said, and very far from giving offence. 
A pleasant “thank you”’ seemed meant to laugh it off; 
but a blush, a quivering lip, a tear in the eye, showed 
that it was felt beyond a laugh. Her attention was 
now claimed by Mr. Woodhouse, who being, according to 
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his custom on such occasions, making the circle of ‘his 
guests, and paying his particular compliments to the 
ladies, was ending with her, and with all his mildest 
urbanity said,— 
“ Iam very sorry to hear, Miss Fairfax, of your being 
out this morning in the rain. . Young ladies should take 
care of themselves. Young ladies are delicate plants. 
They should take care of their health and their com- 
plexion.. My dear, did you change your stockings ?”’ 
“ Yes, sir, I did indeed; and I am very much obliged 
by your kind solicitude about me.” 
“My dear Miss Fairfax, young ladies are very sure to 
be cared for. I hope your good grandmamma and aunt 
are well. They are some of my very old friends: I wish 
my health allowed me to be a better neighbour. You 
do us a great deal of honour to-day, I am sure. My 
daughter and I are both highly sensible of your good- 
ness, and have the greatest satisfaction in seeing you at 
Hartfield.” 
_ The kind-hearted, polite old man might then sit down 
and feel that he had done his duty, and made every fair 
lady welcome and easy. 

By this time the walk in the rain had reached Mrs. 
Elton, and her remonstrances now opened upon Jane. 
_ “My dear Jane, what is this I hear? Going to the 
post-office in the rain! This must not be, I assure you. 
You sad girl, how could you do such a thing ? It isa 
sign I was not there to take care of you.” 
Jane very patiently assured her that she had not 
caught any cold. 
_ “Oh! do not tell me. You really are a very sad girl, 
and do not know how to take care of yourself. To the 
ost-office indeed !—Mrs. Weston, did you ever hear the 
‘ike? You and I must positively exert our authority.” 
__“ My advice,” said Mrs. Weston, kindly and persua- 
sively, ‘I certainly do feel tempted to give.—Miss Fairfax, 
you must not run such risks. Liable as you have been 
-0 severe colds, indeed you ought to be particularly care- 
“ul, especially at this time of year. The spring I always 
hink requires more than common care.” Better wait an 
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hour or two, or even half a day, for your letters, than run 
the risk of bringing on your cough again. Now do not! 
you feel that you had? Yes, I am sure you are much 
too reasonable. You look as if you would not do such. 
a thing again.’ ' 

“Oh! she shall not do such a thing again,’ » eagerly 
rejoined Mrs. Elton. “ We will not allow her to do such 
a thing again;’’ and nodding ’significantly, ‘ There must. 
be some arrangement made, there must indeed. I shall 
speak to Mr. FE. The man who fetches our letters every, 
morning (one of our men—I forget his name) shall inquire | 
for yours too and bring them to you. That will obviate) | 
all difficulties; you know; and from us, I really think, 
my dear Jane, you can have no scruple to accent such 
an accommodation.’ 

“You are extremely kind,” said Jane; “ but I ‘eaniaall 
give up my early walk. Iam advised to be out of doors) 
as much asIcan. I must walk somewhere, and the post-| 
office is an object; and, upon my word, I have scarcely| 
ever had a bad morning before.”’ 

““My dear Jane, say no more about it. . The thing is de-| 
termined ; that is’’—laughing affectedly—“ as faras I can} 
presume to determine anything without the concurrence 
of my lord and master.—You know, Mrs. Weston, you 
and I must be cautious how. we express ourselves:—But 
I do flatter myself, my dear Jane, that my influence is 
not entirely worn out. If I meet with no insuperable 
difficulties, therefore, consider that point as settled.” | 

“Excuse me,” said Jane earnestly; ‘I cannot:by any] 
means consent to such an arrangement} so needlessly | 
troublesome to your servant. If the errand! were not 4a) 
pleasure to me it could be done, as it always is when yy 
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am not here, by my erandmamma S. 
“Oh! my dear; but so much as/ \Patty: has to do!| 
And it is a kindness to employ our men. ) 
Jane looked as if she did not mean to be conquered ; 
but, instead of answering, she began speaking again to’ 
Mr. John Knightley. 
‘The post-office is a wonder establishment ! 122 cit 
she. ‘‘ The regularity and dispatch of it! If one thinks 
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of all that it has to do, and all that it does so well, it is 
teally astonishing ! ”’ 
_ “It is certainly very well regulated.” 

“ So seldom that any negligence or blunder appears ! 
So seldom that a letter, among the thousands that are 
constantly passing about the kingdom, is even carried 
wrong, and not one in a million, I suppose, actually lost ! 
And when one considers the variety of hands, and of 
Jad hands too, that are to be deciphered, it increases the 
yonder.” 

_ “The clerks grow expert from. habit. They must 
egin with some quickness of sight and hand, and exercise 
mproves them. If you want any further explanation,” 
sontinued he, smiling, ‘‘they are paid for it. That is 
he key to a great deal of capacity. The public pays, and 
nust be served well.’’ 
_ The varieties of handwriting were further talked of, 
nd the usual observations made. 
_ “I, have heard. it asserted,”. said John Knightley, 
that the same sort of handwriting often prevails in a 
amily ; and where the same master teaches, it is natural 
nough. But for,that reason, I should imagine the like- 
ess must be chiefly confined to the females; for boys 
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ave very little teaching after an early age, and scramble 
Ato any hand they can get. Isabella and Emma, I 
aink, do write very much’ alike. I have not always 
nown their writing apart.” 

Yes,” said his brother hesitatingly, ‘there is’ a 
keness., I know what you mean, But Emma’s hand 
_ the strongest.” 

“Isabella and Emma_ both. write beautifully,” said 
(r. Woodhouse, ‘‘ and always did: And so! does poor 
ts. Weston,” with half a sigh and half a smile at her. 
1 never. saw any gentleman’s handwritin a 
mma began, looking also at Mrs. Weston, but stopped, 
1 perceiving that Mrs. Weston was attending tosome one 
se, and the pause gave her time :to reflect,’ ‘N ow, how 
n I going to introduce him? Am I unequal to speak- 
§ his name at once before all these people? Is it 
‘cessary for me to use any roundabout phrase ? Your 
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Yorkshire friend—-your correspondent in Yorkshire ; 
that will be the way, I suppose, if I were very bad. No, 
I can pronounce his name without the smallest distress. 
I certainly get better and better. Now for it.” 

Mrs. Weston was disengaged, and Emma began again. 

‘“Mr. Frank Churchill writes‘one of the best gentle- 
men’s hands I ever saw.” iB, gnO1W 

‘1 .do not: admire it,” said-Mr. Knightley) “ It 1s 
too small—-wants strength. It is like a woman’s writing.” 

This was not submitted to by either lady. They 
vindicated him against the base aspersion. |“ No, it by 
no means wanted strength; it was not a large hand 
but very clear and certainly strong. Had not Mrs. 
Weston any letter about her to produce?” No, she 
had heard from him very lately, but having answerec 
the letter, had put it away. 

‘Tf we were in the other room,’ said Emma—“‘if ] 
had my writing-desk—I am sure I could produce a speci: 
men. I have a note of hisiDo not ‘you remember 
Mrs. Weston, employing him to write for you one day ?” 

‘‘ He chose to say he was employed.” DLE LG 

‘Well, well, I have that note, and can show it afte 
dinner to convince Mr. Knightley.” | lag 

“Oh! when a gallant young man like Mr. Frank 
Churchill,’ said Mr. Knightley ‘dryly, ‘‘ writes toa fai 
lady like Miss Woodhouse, he will, of course, put fortl 
his best.” | i 

Dinner was on the table. Mrs. Elton, before she coul 
be spoken to, was ready; and before Mr. Woodhouss 
had reached her with his request to be allowed to hanc 
her into the dining-parlour, was saying,— | | 

“Must I go first ?) 1 really am ashamed of alway 
leading the way.” | | | | 

Jane’s solicitude about fetching her own ‘letters ha 
not escaped Emma. She had heard and seen it all 
and felt some curiosity to know whether the wet walk o 
this morning had produced any. She suspected that 1 
had—that it'would not have’ 'been'so resolutely encoun 
tered but in full expectation of hearing from some on 
very dear, and that it had not been in vain:' She though 
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there was an‘air of greater happiness than usual—a'glow 
oth. of complexion and spirits. y oly 

She could, have made an inquiry or two as to the 
‘xpedition and the expense! of the Irish mails; it>was 
it her tongue’s end, but she abstained. She was quite 
letermined not to utter a word) that should hurt Jane 
‘airfax’s feelings; and: they followed the other ladies’ out 
if the room,arm in arm; with an appearance of good- 
vill highly becoming to the beauty and grace ofieach. 


CHAPTER XXXYV., 


VHEN the ladies returned to the drawing-room after 
inner, Emma found it hardly possible to prevent their 
qaking two distinct parties—with so much, perseverance 
1 judging and behaving ill did Mrs. Elton engross Jane 
‘airfax and slight herself. She and Mrs. Weston were 
bliged, to be almost always either talking’ together’ or 
lent together. Mrs... Elton left them» no choice: If 
ane repressed her for a little time, she soon began again ; 
nd though much that passed, between them was in a 
alf-whisper, especially on Mrs. Elton’s side, there was 
© avoiding a knowledge of their. principal subjects. 
he post-office, catching. cold, fetching letters, and 
iendship,..were long under. discussion; and to them 
icceeded one which must be at least equally unpleas- 
at to. Jane—inquiries whether she had yet heard of 
ay situation likely to suit her, and professions of Mrs. 
ilton’s meditated activity. 

~~ Here is April come!’ said she ;_ “I get quite anxious 
Qout you. . June will,soon be here.” «9°. 

’ But I have never fixed on June or any other month 
“merely looked forward to the summer in general.” 
But have you really heard of nothing ? ” 

“IT have not even made any inquiry; Ido not wish to 
ake any yet.” | | 

“0, my dear, we cannot begin’ too early; you are 
ot aware of the difficulty of procuring exactly the 
esirable thing.” 7 
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» “I not:aware!’? said Jane, shaking her head ; ‘dear 
Mrs. Elton, who can have thought of it as I have done ? ” 
‘‘ But you have not seen’so much of the’ world as I 
have. You do not know’ how many candidates’ there 
always are for the fivst-situations: ID saw a vast deal of 
that in the neighbourhood round: Maple Grove. ‘A cousin 
of Mr. Suckling, Mrs. Bragge, had such an infinity ‘of 
applications; | everybody was anxious’ to’ be! in her 
family, for she moves in the first circle) “Wax-candlés 
in the school-room! You may imagine how desirable! 
Of all houses in the kingdom; Mrs. Bragge’s is the one 
I would most wish to see you in.” | 
“Colonel and Mrs. Campbell are to be in town again 
by midsummer,” said Jane. “ I’ must spend ‘some time 
with them); I‘am sure they will want it. © Afterwards T 
may probably be glad to dispose of myself.’ But Ewould 
not wish:you to take the trouble of making any inquiries 
at present.” : : MB He CD XS TILE 
“Trouble !::Ay, 1 know your'scruples: © You are afraid 
of giving me>trouble’; but I assure ‘you, my dear Jane, 
the Campbells:can hardly be more interestedabout you 
than J:am. >I shall write to’ Mrs. Partridge in'a day or 
two, and shall give her a strict'charge to be on the’ look- 
out for anything eligible.” SWORD 8° BMIDION 5 Ge 
‘Thank you, but I would rather you did ‘not mention 
the subject to her. Till the time’ draws nearer;'I do not 
wish to be giving anybody trouble.” > . eee | 
“ But, my dear child, the time ¢s drawing near? here 
is April; and June, or say even July, is very near, with 
such business to accomplish before us.’ Your inex- 
perience really amuses me. A situation suchas you, 
deserve, and your friends would require for you; is no. 
everyday occurrence, ‘is not obtained at’ a moment’s, 
notice ; indeed, indeed, wemust begin inquiring directly.” 
“ Excuse me, ma’am,) but this is by no’means my 
intention; I made'no inquiry myself, and should be. 
sorry to have any made by my friends. When I am. 
quite determined as’ to the time, I am not at all afraid. 
of being long unemployed. There are’ places in town, 
offices, where inquiry would soon produce ‘something— 
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offices. for the.sale, not. quite of. human flesh, but. of 
human _ intellect.’’ | ; ud 
.O my dear, human: flesh! You quite shock me, 
If you mean/a fling at the slave:trade, I assure you Mr. 
Suckling was always rather,a friend: to the abolition.” 
| “I did not mean, I was not/thinking of, the slave- 
trade,” replied Jane; ‘“‘ governess-trade, I’ assure you, 
was all that I had in view—widely different certainly as 
to; the guilt of those who carry it on, but as to the 
greater misery of the victims, I donot know where it lies. 
But I only'mean to say that there are advertising offices, 
and that by applying to them,I should have no doubt of 
very soon meeting with something that would do.’’ 
“Something that, would do!” repeated Mrs, Elton. 
“Ay, that may suit your humble ideas of yourself—I know 
what a modest creature you are—but it will not satisfy 
your friends to have you taking up with anything that 
may offer, any inferior commonplace) situation, in a 
family not moving in a certain circle, or able to command 
che elegancies of life.’’ | | 
1" You are very obliging; but as to all that, I.am very 
ndifferent... It would be no object to me to be with the 
‘ich; my mortifications, I think, would only be ‘the 
eater; I should suffer more from comparison. A 
sentleman’s family is all that I should condition for.” 
~ “I know ‘you,:I' know you—you would take up with 
wnything ; but I shall be a little more nice, and I am sure 
he good Campbells will be quite on my side... With your 
uperior talents, you have a right to moye in the first 
aircle... Your musical knowledge,alone, would entitle 
fou to name your own: terms, have as.many rooms as 
fou like, and mix in the family as much as you chose; 
hat\is—I do not know—if you knew the harp, you might 
o all that, Iam very sure; but you sing as well as play. 
‘es, I really believe you might, even without the harp. 
tipulate for what you chose; and. you must and shail] 
€ delightfully, honourably, and: comfortably settled: be- 
ore the Campbells or I have any rest.” | 
You may well class the delight, the honour, and the 
omfort of such a situation together,” said Jane—“‘ they 
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are pretty sure to'be equal ; however, vam very serious 
in not wishing anything to be attempted at present for 
me. [am exceedingly obliged to you, Mrs. Elton—I am 
obliged: to ‘anybody who ‘feels for ‘me—but' I>am' quite 
serious in wishing nothing to be done till the summer. 
For: two. or three months longer I ait remain’ pots ! 
am, and as I'am.’ 
.“ And Tam quite serious too, I assure you,’ ’ Yeplied 
Mrs. Elton ‘gaily,’ ‘in resolving to ‘be always on the 
watch, and’ employing my friends ‘to watch’ also, that 
nothing really unexceptionable may pass.usi”’ 

In''this style she ran: on, ‘never: tReinonseiy stopped 
by anything till Mr. Woodhouse ‘came: into: the room. 
Her vanity had then a change of object, and Emma heard 
her saying in the same half-whisper to Jane,— | 

“Here comes this dear old beau of mine, I protest ! 
Only think of his gallantry in coming away before ‘the 
other men!’ What a dear creature he is!'°I assure you 
I like him excessively. I admire all that quaint, old: 
fashioned politeness; it is much more to’ my? ‘taste than 
modern ease; modern-ease often disgusts’ me?’ But this 
good old Mr. ‘Woodhouse—I wish you had heard his gal- 
lant speeches to. me at dinner. Oh, I assure'you Il began 
to think my cavo sposo would: be: absolutely jealous.” 1 
fancy I am rather.a favourite ; he took notice’ of my 
gown. How do: you like it ? Selina’s choice—hand- 
some, I think, but: I do not» know whether: it is not 
overtrimmed. I have the greatest dislike'to the’ idea 
of being overtrimmed—dquite a horror of-finery. ‘I must 
put on a few ornaments now, because it is’ expected of 
me. A bride, you know, must appear like-a bride’; ‘but 
my natural taste is all for simplicity—a simple style of 
dress is so infinitely preferable to finery. But I am 
quite in the minority, I believe: few people seem to 
value simplicity of dress; show and finery are every- 
thing.’ 1 have some notion of putting such ‘a trimming 
as this to my’ white and silver Parone Do yeu. think 
it will look well 2?” <>: 

The whole party were but just reassembled in the ara 
ing-room when Mr. Weston) made: his-appearance among 
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them. He had returned to’a late dinner, and walked to 
Hartfield as soon as it was over. He had been too much 
sxpected by the best judges, for surprise; but there was 
reat. joy.’ Mr. Woodhouse was/almost as’ glad ‘to see 
iim now as he would: have been: sorry to'see him befdre. 
john Knightley only was-inomute astonishment.> That 
» mano who might have: spent his evening quietly at 
iome, after;a day of business |in: London, should‘set’ off 
gain, and» walk half a:mile to another’man’s house, 
or the sake of being! in’ mixed» company till bed-time, 
f finishing his day in the efforts of civility and the noise 
ff: numbers, was a circumstance to strike him deeply. 
\, man:'who had been in motion since eight o’clock in 
he morning and might’ now have«been’ still; who had 
een long ‘talking and might have been silent, who had 
een in more than one crowd and might have been alone 
=such a man to quit the tranquillity and: independence 
fthis own fireside, and on the evening of a cold, sleety 
ipril day rush out ‘again into the ‘world'! Could he, by 
‘touch of his finger, have instantly taken back his wife, 
here would have been a motive ; ‘but ‘his coming would 
robably prolong rather than break up: the party. John 
snightley looked at him with amazement, ithen shrugged 
is shoulders, and said, ‘‘ I'could not have believed it even 
Lhim.” p73 | 18! 
‘Mr... Weston meanwhile, perfectly unsuspicious of the 
adignation he was exciting, happy and cheerful as usual, 
nd with all. the right. of being» principal talker, which 
_day spent anywhere from Home confers, was making 
imself agreeable among the» rest’; and having satisfied 
1€ inquiries of his wife as-to his: dinner, convincing her 
qat none-of, all her! careful directions ‘to the servants 
ad been forgotten, and spread’ abroad what public news 
© had heard,:was proceeding toa family communication; 
hich, though. principally ‘addressed’ to Mrs. Weston, he 
ad not the smallest doubt of being highly interésting 
»everybody in the’room. »-He gave her a letter: it was 
om, Frank, and to herself ;: he had met: with it in’ his 
ay, and had taken the liberty of opening jit: 

>> Read it, read:it,” said:he; “it will give you pleasure ; 
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only a’ few lines—will not take you long; read it to 
Emma.’’ 26 Disiiis 

The: two: ladies idle over ay tobettier!: ‘and :he’sat 
smiling and talking to them the whole time; in.a voice a 
little subdued, but very audible to everybody. it Oi 

“Well, heis coming, you see—good news, I think.’ “Well; 
what do you;say to it ? ‘I always told you he would be 
here! again soon, did not I?: Anne, ‘my dear, did not I 
always tell you'so,and you would not believe me?) ‘In 
town next week; you see—at the latest, I-daresay ; for 
she.is as impatient as the black gentleman when any- 
thing is to be done ;. most: likely they will be there to-+ 
morrow) or Saturday., As to her illness):all nothing,’ of 
course. But it: is an excellent thing to have Frank 
among us again, so near as town. They will stay.a good 
while when they do come, and he will be  halfthis' time 
with us. This is precisely what I wanted. «Well, prere 
good -news, is not it?) Have you finished it? ©\Has 
Emma read it all?» Put it up, put it up; we will have 
a good talk about it some other time, but it will notdo 
now... I shall only: just mention the circurnstanices) 4 
the others in a\¢ommon way.” 

Mrs. Weston was most comfortably’ pleated on he 
occasion. Her looks and words had ‘nothing to restrain 
them. She was happy, she knew she was happy, ‘and 
knew she ought to:be happy. Her congratulations. were 
warm and open; but Emma could)not speak so fluently, 
She was a little occupied:in weighing her own: feelings, 
and trying to» understand the idegree’of her’ agitation, 
which she rather’ thought) was iconsiderable. 9195 !loeil: 

Mr. Weston, however; too eager to be very observant, 
too;communicative ito want others) to talk, was‘very well 
satisfied with what she did say, and. soon moved away 
to make the rest, of his friends happy by’a. partial com- 
munication of what the whole room must; ‘have, overs 
heard: already. | 

It was. well that he took everybaiig S joy or iran tea 
or he might, not have thought ‘either Mr. .Woodhouse. 
or Mr. Knightley particularly delighted» » They were ‘the 
first entitled, after Mrs.) Weston and Emma, to ‘be’ made 
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aappy.,' From them he would ‘have proceeded to Miss 
“airfax; but she was so deep in conversation with John 
<nightley that it would have been. too positive an in- 
erruption ; and finding’ himself ‘close to Mrs. Elton, and 
ler attention disengaged, he necessarily began onthe 
ubject with her. | 7 


CHAPTER. XXXVL 


T Hope I shall soom ‘have the pleasure of introducing 
ly son to:you,’’ said’'Mr. Weston. 

Mrs. Elton, very willing to suppose a particular com- 
liment intended ‘her by such a hope, smiled most 
taciously, i | 

“You have heard! of a certain Frank Churchill, T pre- 
une,” he. continued, ‘and know him to be my son, 
1ough he does not bear my name?” 

Oh. yes, and -I shall be very happy in his acquaint- 
ice. Lam sure Mr. Elton: will lose no! time in calling 
»him ;_!and-we shall both have great pleasure in seeing 
mat the vicarage.’ 

You) are very obliging. « Frank will be extremely 
‘ppy, Il.am) sure. .He}is to be in town next week;: if 
% sooner, We have notice of it in a letter to-day. I 
et the letters in my way this morning, and’ seeing» my 
nis hand, presumed. to open it, though it was hot 
tected, to me. It. was to Mrs. Weston. She is» his 
incipal correspondent, I» assure you. I,hardly ever 
ta-letter.” | : 

“ And so you absolutely opened what was directed to 
t!...O Mr. Weston laughing affectedly—‘“ I: must 
otest| against that. A most dangerous precedent, in- 
ed! (1. beg you will not. let: your neighbours follow 
‘ur,example. » Upon my word, if this is what Iam to 
pect, we married women must. begin to exert ourselves. 
Mr. Weston, I could not have believed it of you!” 
“Ay; we men are sad) fellows. ' You must: take care 
yourself, Mrs. Elton. This letter tells us-it is a short 
ser, written in‘a hurry, merely to give us: notice=-it 
‘Sus that they are all coming up ‘to‘town directly; on 
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Mrs. Churchill’siaccount.» She has not ‘been well) th 
whole winter,’ and: thinks Enscombey too cold for her 
so they are all to move southward without loss of time.’ 

‘ Indeed ! | From Yorkshire, I think. Enscombe:t is it 
Yorkshire ? ”’ : 

“Yes, they are about ‘ a hundred and ee railés: tron 
London—a considerable journey.” 

“Yes, upon my word, very considerable. Sixty-fiv 
miles farther than from “Maple Grove to London. Bu 
what is distance, Mr.) Weston, ‘to’ people ‘of large’ for 
tune? You would be amazéd to hear: how my brother 
Mr. Suckling, sometimes: flies: about. You will hardl 
believe) me, but) twice in one) week: he and /Mr. Bragg 
went to London and back again with four horses?” 00° 1, 

‘{ The evil of the distance from Enscombe,” said M 
Weston, “is, that Mrs. Churchill, as we understand, ha 
not been able to leave the sofa fora week together, I 
Frank’s last letter she complained, he said; of. ‘being to 
weak to get: into her conservatory. without having : bot 
his arm and his uncle’s.. ‘This, you know, speaks a’ greé 
degree of weakness; but now she is*so impatient to E 
in town that'she means to sleep only two nights‘on th 
road—so Frank writes word. «Certainly, delicate. ladit 
have very extraordinary eel Mrs. EROuS, yg 
must grant me that.” 

“No, indeed, oI. shall grant: you nothing. I leva 
take the part of my own sex; Ido, indeed: «I give ye 
notice, you will find’ me a formidable: antagonist ‘on thé 
point. I always stand up for women; and I assure‘yol| 
if you. knew how. Selina) feels with’ respect to:sleeping ¢ 
aniinn, you would not wonder at Mrs. Churchill’s’makir 
incredible exertions to avoid it. Selina says it is°qui! 
horror to her; and:I:beheve I have: caught a little: 
her; nicety.:: ‘She. always travelswith ‘her own sheets: 
an excellent Sire TE Does Mrs. en do" tl 
Same P ffoy, ti 

cis “Depend upon ‘8 ie Chuirchill ates seal its fe th 
any other fine lady ever didi: ‘Mrsv Churchill will ‘not | 
second to any lady in the land. for-—’». S| 

Mrs. Eltomeagerly interposed Wath; _y fF 4 atl eu @lf 
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“O Mr. Weston, do not mistake me. Selina is no 
ne lady, I assure you. Do not run away with such an 
fa.” 

“Ts not she? Then she is no rule for Mts. Churchill, 
ho is as thorough a fine lady as anybody ever beheld.” 

Mrs. Elton began to think she had been wrong in 
isclaiming so warmly. It was by no means her object 
) have it believed that her sister was not a fine lady ; 
ethaps there was want of spirit\ in the pretence of 
; and she was considering in what way she had best 
tract, when Mr. Weston went on. 

“Mrs. Churchill is not much in my good graces, as 
ou May suspect; but this is quite between ourselves. 
he is very fond of Frank, and therefore I would not 
eak ill of her. Besides, she is out of health now ; but 
at, indeed, by her own account, she has always been. 
would not say so to everybody, Mrs. Elton; but I 
ive not much faith in Mrs. Churchill’s illness,’’ 
~ If she is really ill, why not’ go to Bath, Mr. Weston 
‘to Bath, or to Clifton ?”’ 
~ She has taken it into her head that Enscombe is’too 
ld for her. The fact is, I suppose, that she is tired of 
ascombe. She has now been a longer time stationary 
ere than she ever was before, and she begins to want 
ange. It is a retired place—a fine place, but very 
tired.” 

“ Ay—like Maple Grove, I ‘dare say. Nothing can 
ind more retired from the road than Maple Grove. 
ch an immense plantation all round it! You seem 
ut out from everything—in the most complete re- 
ement. And Mrs. Churchill probably has not health 
“spirits like Selina to enjoy that sort of ‘seclusion. 
, perhaps she may not have resources enough’ in 
“self to be qualified for a country life. «I always say 
woman cannot have too many resources; and I: feel 
y thankful’ that’ I have’so' many myself as’ to ‘be 
ite independent of society.” | 

Frank was'here‘in February for a fortnight.” 

"So I remember to have heard: He will find an 
littion to the society of Highbury when he comes 
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again—that is, if 1 may presume to call myself an ad- 
dition. But perhaps he may never have heard of. there 
being such a creature in the world.” (C8 
This was too loud a call for a compliment to, be passec 
by, and Mr. Weston, with a very good. grace, immedi 
ately exclaimed,— ena | 
“My dear madam, nobody but yourself. could im 
agine such a thing possible. Not heard. of you! | 
believe Mrs. Weston’s letters lately have. been. full o 
very little else than Mrs. Elton.” 905 o5¥ - ) 
He had done his duty, and could return to his son, 
‘When Frank left ‘us,’ continued jhe, “it was quit 
uncertain when we might see him’ again, which make: 
this day’s news doubly welcome. It has been completeh 
unexpected.'| That is, J always had a strong persuasiol 
he would: be here again, soon ; 1, was sure somethin; 
favourable would’ turn. up, but nobody believed, me 
He and ‘Mrs. Weston were both dreadfully, desponding 
‘How could he contrive to come)? And how. could 1 
be supposed that his uncle and aunt would spare hir 
again ?’»and so forth. L-always -felt,.that. somethin. 
would’ happen) in) our favour ;- and) so’ it has,) you set 
L have observed, Mrs. Elton, in the course of my litt 
that if things are going untowardly one month, . the 
are sure to-meénd the next.’?\« iter gat 4d] | 
“Very true, Mr. Weston, perfectly true. It: is. jug 
what I used to say to a certain gentleman, in compan 
in the days of courtship, when; because things. did .n¢ 
go quite right—did not proceed with all. the rapidit 
which suited his feelings—he was apt to, be! in despat 
and exclaim that’ heowas sure at this’ rate it would t 
May before Hymen’s saffron robe ‘would be, put ¢ 
for us! Oh! the pains I have been at to. dispel thor 
gloomy ideas, and give) him cheerfuller views! . TI 
carriage—we had, disappointments ,about the  carriag' 
-One’ morning; I remember, he! came to me quite 
despair.” vistooe YO Fusbasqsbur oil 
She was stopped by a slight fit, of coughing, and | 
Weston instantly seized the opportunity,of going on.” ' 
“ You were mentioning May. » May-is the very mon 
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hich Mrs. Churchill is ordered, or has ordered herself, 
‘spend in some warmer place than Enscombe—in short, 
spend in London ; so'that we have the agreeable pros- 
ct of frequent: visits from Frank the whole spring— 
ecisely the season of the year which one should. have 
osen for it:: days:almost at the longest ; . weather 
nial and pleasant, always inviting one out, and never 
» hot for exercise... When: he was here before, we made 
> best of it; but there’ was a good deal of wet, damp, 
serless. weather—there always is. in) F ebruary, you 
ow—and: we:could: not do half that we intended. 
w will be:'the time.’ This will be complete enjoyment ; 
1 Ido not know, Mrs. Elton, whether the uncertainty 
our meetings, the’ sort of constant expectation there 
bibe of his coming in to-day or to-morrow, and at 
7 hour, may not be more friendly to happiness than 
ing him actually in the house. I. think it is so. |] 
nk it is the: state of mind) which gives most spirit 
delight. I hope you ‘will: be pleased with my son; 
you must not expect a prodigy: He. is generally 
ught a fine young man, but-do not expect a prodigy. 
: Weston’s partiality, for him is very great, and, as 
“May suppose; ‘most gratifying to me, She thinks 
ody equal'to him.” . 

‘And I assure you, Mr. Weston, I have very little 


€ who always judge for themselves, and are by no 
ns implicitly guided’ by others.’ I give you notice 
/as I find your son, so I shall judge of him. I.am 


i. Weston was musing. 

Uchope,” said he presently, “ I have not been severe 
poor Mrs. Churchill. If she is ill, I should. be SOIry 
0 her injustice; but there are some traits in her 
acter which make it difficult: for me. to speak of her 
‘the forbearance I could wish... You. cannot: be 
ant, Mrs. Elton, of my connection withthe family, 
of the treatment: Ihave met with ; -and, between 
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oursélves, the whole ‘blame oi it is) to be laid to her 
She was the instigator.'’ Frank’s: mother would neve 
have been slighted as she was but for: her. Mr. Churchi 
has pride; but his pride’ is nothing ‘to’ his wife’s: hi 
is a quiet, indolent, gentleman-like sort: of» pride, tha 
would harm nobody and only ‘make himself a. littl 
helpless and’ tiresome ; but her pride is: arrogance an 
insolence. And what inclines: one’ less:to bear, she he 
no fair pretence of family or blood. ‘She was nobod 
when he married her—barely the:daughter of a gentk 
man; but éver’ since’ her being) turned into a Churchil 
she has out-Churchilled them all in high and’ might 
claims ; but in herself, I assure you, she isan upstart.’ 

“Only think! Well; that must’ be infinitely »provol 
ing. ‘I have quite a’ horror of upstarts) “Maple Groy 
has given me a thorough disgust to people of that sor 
for there is a family in’ that neighbourhood: who ai 
such’’an annoyance to my brother and sister: from tl 
airs’ ‘they give themselves. | Your description of Mr 
Churchill made me think’ of them» directly—people + 
the name of Tupman, very lately: settled there, and €] 


much, you know,’ Mr. Weston. One has not great hop 
from Birmingham. '|I always’ say there: is somethit 


they evidently think themselves equal even to my brotht 
Mr. Suckling, who happens to be one of their near€ 
neighbours. It is infinitely too bad.) Mr Sucklir 


the purchase before his death.) 6) >) | £0 
They were interrupted. Tea was carrying round, 2! 
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fr. Weston, having said all that he wanted, soon took 
he opportunity of walking away. 

After tea, Mr. and Mrs. Weston, and Mr. Elton, sat 
own with Mr. Woodhouse to cards. The remaining 
ve were left to their own powers, and Emma’ doubted 
neir getting on very well, for Mr. Knightley seemed 
ttle disposed for conversation; Mrs. Elton was want- 
ig notice, which nobody had inclination to pay, and 
ae was herself ina worry of spirits which would have 
sade her prefer being silent. 

'Mr. John Knightley proved more talkative than his 
rother. He was to leave them early the next day, 
id he soon began with,— 

“Well, Emma, I do not believe I have anything more 
‘say about the boys; but you have your sister’s letter, 
ad everything is down at full length there, we may be 
ire. My charge would be much more concise than hers, 
id probably not much in the same «spirit, all that I 
we to recommend being comprised in—Do not spoil 
em, and do not physic them.” 

“I rather hope to satisfy you both,” said Emma ; 
for I shall do all in my power to make them happy, 
mich will be enough for Isabella; and happiness must 
eclude false indulgence and physic.” 

“And if you find them troublesome, you must send 
em home again:” | 

“ That is very likely. You think so, do not you ?” 
“IT hope I am aware that they may be too noisy for 
wur father, or even may be some encumbrance to you, 
your visiting engagements continue to increase as much 
‘they have done lately,’’ 

“Increase !”’ 

Certainly; you’ must be sensible that the last half 
ir has made a great difference in your way of life.”’ 
Difference! No, indeed I am not.” 

“There can be no doubt of your being much more 
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hood isoincreasing, and you mix more with it. A littk 
while ago, every letter to: Isabella, brought; an account 
of fresh gaieties—dinners at Mr: Cole’s; or, balls at the 
Crown. The difference which Randalls, Randalls alone 
makes in your goings-on is) very great.” 

‘-Yes,”” said his brother quickly;\:" it is s Randalls thai 
does it all.” 

“ Very well; and as Randalls, I suppose, is not ileal 
to have less influence than heretofore, it strikes me as < 
possible thing, Emma, that Henry. and: John »may be 
sometimes in the way. And if oes are, I only beg ve 
to'send them home.” 

“No,” cried Mr. Knightley ‘that et not be th 
consequence: Let them be sent to Donwell.. I shal 
certainly beat leisure.” at 

‘““Upon my word,” exclaimed = a “ you amuse 
me! I should like to know how many of all my numer 
ous engagements take place: without your, being of the 
party, and why I am to be supposedinedanger of want 
ing leisure to attend to the little: boys::.These:amazing 
engagements of mine—what have.they been ? Dining 
once with the Coles, and having a: ball talked of, whick 
never took: place.: I can understand you ?-nodding al 
Mr. John Knightley—“ your: good fortune in meeting 
with so:many of your friends at once here. delights yor 
too much to pass unnoticed.—But you”’—turning: te 
Mar. Knightley—‘“ whe know: how very; ivery seldom } 
am ever two hours from Hartfield—why your shoul 
ioresee sucha series of dissipations for: me, I, canni 
imagine. And as to my dear little boys, I must 3 
that if aunt Emma has not time for them, I do no 
think they would fare much better with uncle Knightley 
who is absent from home about: five hours’ where shit 
is absent one; and who, when he-is at home, is cithe 
reading to himself or settling his accounts.” 

Mr. Knightley seemed to be trying not: to smile, ane 
succeeded without difficulty, upon ‘Mrs. Elton’s beginning 
to talk to him, 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 


VERY little quiet reflection was enough to satisfy Emma 
3'to the nature of her agitation on hearing this news of 
tank Churchill. She: was soon convinced that it was 
ot for herself she was feeling at all apprehensive or em- 
urrassed—it was for him.’ Her) own attachment had 
‘ally subsided’ into’ a. mere nothing—it was not worth 
unking of ; butif he, who had undoubtedly been always 
» much ‘the more in love of the two, were to be return- 
g with the:same warmth of sentiment which he had 
ken away, it would be very distressing. Ifa separation 
two months should not have cooled him, there were 
wingers and: evils before her: caution for him and for 
rself would be necessary... She did not: mean to have 
‘Town affections entangled again, and it would be in- 
‘mbent on ‘her to avoid any encouragement of his. 

She wished ‘she might be able to keep him) from’ an 
ysolute declaration—that »would: be so very painful a 
mclusion of their present acquaintance; and yet, she 
mild not help. rather anticipating ‘something | decisive. 
1e felt as if the spring would not: pass without bringing 
crisis, an event, a something to alter her present com- 
ised and tranquil state. 

It was not very long, though rather longer than: Mr. 
feston had foreseen, before she had the power of form- 
3 some opinion of Frank: Churchill’s feelings.» The 
ascombe family were not in town quite so soon as 
id been imagined, but he was at Highbury very soon 
herwards. He rode down fora couple of hours; he 
uld not yet do more; but as he came from Randalls 
mediately to Hartfield, she could then exercise all her 
ick observation, and speedily determine how he was 
luenced, and how she must act.) They met with the 
most friendliness: There could be no doubt of his 
vat pleasure in seeing her. But she had an almost 
tant doubt of his caring for her as he had done; of 
feeling the same tenderness in the same degree. She 
tched him well. It; was a clear thing he was less in 
e than he had: beens - Absence, with the conviction 
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probably of her indifference, had produced this very 
natural and very desirable effect. | 
He was in’high’ spirits ; as ready to talk and laugh as 
ever ; and seemed delighted to speak of his former visit, 
and recur to old stories ; and he was not without agita- 
tion, It was not in his calmness that ‘she read his 
comparative indifference. He was not«calm; his: spirits 
were evidently’ fluttered ;\ there was) restlessness: about 
him. ‘Lively as he was,, ‘it seemed a liveliness that did 
not satisfy himself; but: what decided her belief on the 
subject: was his staying only a quarter of an hour, and 
hurrying away to make other calls in Highbury. “ He 
had seen a group of old acquaintance in: the street as 
he passed; he had not. stopped, he would: not stop for 
more than a ‘word; but he had the vanity to think they 
would: be disappointed if he did not call; and, much as 
he wished to stay longer at Hartfield, he. must hurry off 
She had:no doubt as to his being Jess in love, but 
neither his agitated spirits nor his hurrying away seemed. 
like a perfect cure; and she was rather inclined to think 
it implied a dread of her returning power, and a a 
resolution of not trusting himself with her long. 
This’ was the only visit from Frank Churchill in | 
course of ten days. He was often hoping, intending, to 
come, but was always prevented.» His aunt could not 
bear to have him leave her. “Such was his own account 
at Randalls. If he were quite sincere, if he really tried: 
to come, it was to be inferred that Mrs. Churchill’s re 
moval to London had been of no’service to the wilfu! or; 
nervous part of her disorder. That she was really il 
was very certain; he had declared ‘himself convinced of 
it at Randalls. Though much might be fancy, he could 
not doubt, when he looked back; that she was in a) 
weaker state of health than she had been half a year 
ago. He did not believe it to proceed from anything; 
that care and medicine might not remove, or, at least). 
that she might not have many years'of existence before 
her; but he could not be prevailed-on; by all his father’s 
doubts, to say that her complaints were merely une 
inary, or that she was as strong as ever, » | 
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_ It soon appeared that London’ was not the place for 
ier. She could not endure its noise. Her nerves were 
mder continual irritation and suffering ; and by the ten 
lays’ end, her nephew’s letter to Randalls communicated 
. change of plan. They were going to remove immedi- 
‘tely to Richmond. Mrs. Churchill had been recom- 
aended to the medical skill of an eminent person there, 
nd had otherwise a fancy for the place. A ready-fur- 
ished house in a favourite spot was engaged, and much 
enefit expected from the change. 

' Emma heard that Frank wrote’ in the highest spirits 
if this arrangement, and seemed’ most fully to appre- 
late the blessing of having two months before him of. 
ach near neighbourhood to many dear friends; for the 
louse was taken for May and June. She was told that 
ow he wrote with the greatest confidence of being often 
ith them—almost as often as he could even wish. 

| Emma saw how Mr. Weston understood these joyous 
tospects. He was considering her as the source of all 
ne happiness they offered. She hoped it was not so. 
‘wo months must bring it to proof. 

‘Mr. Weston’s own happiness was indisputable. He 
‘as quite delighted. It was the very circumstance he 
yuld have wished for. Now, it would be really having 
tank in their neighbourhood.’ What were nine miles 
)a young man’ An hour’s ride.» He would be always 
ming over. The difference in that respect of Richmond 
id London was enough to make the whole difference of 
‘eng him always and seeing him never. Sixteen miles, 
Ly, elghteen—it must be full: eighteen’ to Manchester 
reet—-was a serious obstacle. Were he ever able to 
‘taway, the day would be spent in coming and return- 
3. There was no comfort in having him in London ; 
lomight as well be at’ Enscombe; but Richmond was 
© very distance for easy intercourse— better, than 
larer ! pa ) | 

‘One good thing’ was immediately brought to’ a. cer- 
inty by this removal—the ball at the-Crown... It had 
‘tobeen forgotten before; but it had been soon’ ac- 
owledged vain to attempt to fix a day. . Now, however, 
| 14a 
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it was absolutely to be; every preparation was resumed 
and very-soon' after the Churchills, had removed to Rich 
mond, a few lines-from, Frank;-to say that, his aunt, fel 
already much better for the change, and. that he had, ni 
doubt of being able tojoin them for twenty-four -hour 
atany given time, induced them tojname/as early a day 
as: possible. louksotborrresrty bobrronl 
Mr. Weston’s ball was-to be,a-real-thing. +A very,fey 
to-morrows$ stood between the: young \people of Highbury 
and happiness. : t+ ron batseds tiedod 
Mr. -Woodhouse was. resigned. ; The,,time, of yea 
lightened the evil.to him... May was, better for. every 
thing! than February. Mrs. Bates was, engaged, to spem 
the evening» at Hartfield; James hadidue-notice,! am 
he! sanguinely hoped that neither) dear little Henry, no 
dear little John would have-anything the; matter wit 
them. while dear Emma-was gone. «. jsorm!s--cred) 0) 


| 
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No misfortune occurred-again to prevent;the, ball.) /Th 
day approached, the day arrived ; and).after a mornin 
of’some anxious watching, Frank »Churchill, ,inj all, th 
certainty ofihis own self, reached (Randalls, before dinnéi 
and everything was safe, | | TET esavoy Sig 
No ‘second meetinghad ‘there ‘yet been between hit 
andEmma.° |The room/atithe Crowm was to»witnessrit 
but:it would be better thansa common! meeting) in» 
crowd. Mr.) Weston ‘had ' beén! sonvery..earnest» in ti 
entréaties for her early attendance, for her arriving thet 
assoon as ‘possible: after jthemsélves, for the purpose ¢ 
taking her opinion’as to the proprietysand: comfort « 
the rooms ‘before‘any other person «came, ‘that 'she: coul 
mot refuse! him, and must’ therefore spend some quit 
interval in the young man’s company. She was to: col 
vey Harriet, and they drove'to the Crown ingood: tim 
‘the Randalls party just sufficiently before:them. )/ 01) 
» Frank ‘Churchill seemed tothave been on! the>wateh 
and ‘though he didnot say ‘much, ‘his’ eyes declared the 
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‘meant to haveoa delightful evening... They all walked 
out together, to see that everything was as it should 
50.and withinca!few minutes were joined by. the con- 
ats of another carriage, which Emma: could ‘not: hear 
@ sound of/at: first: without great) surprise:.) “So un- 
1sonably early!’ she was going 'to:exclaim;. but she 
2sently found that it was a family of old: friends, who 
Te coming; like: herself, by particular! desite, to help 
. Weston’s judgment ; and they were so very closely 
lowed’ by’ another! carriage of cousins, who had: been 
treated: to: come early with the same distinguishing 
mestness; on) the» same ‘errand, that: it seemed as if 
if the company» might soon: be: collécted together: for 
>») purpose: of preparatory inspection. i 
+mma perceived that: her taste-was not the only: taste 
which Mr: Weston depended;:and felt that to be the 
ourite’ and intimate of-a’ man’ who had:so many inti- 
tes and confidants was not the very first distinction 
the scale of'vanity. She:liked:his:open manners, but 
ttle less of:open-heartedness would have made him a 
herscharacter. -Genéral ‘benevolence; but not general 
ndship, made’a mamwhat he oughtito be... She could 
cy suchia man. | 
“he whole party walked about, and:looked, and praised 
in; and. then; having nothing: else: to ‘do; formed:a 
; of half-circle round» the ‘fires ‘to! observe: in ‘their 
ious modes, till other: subjects: were. started, that, 
logh M_ay;a fire :im the evening was still very pleasant. 
‘mma found: that it was not- Mr. Weston’s fault ithat 
‘number of privy counsellors! was: not yet larger. 
y had stopped: at: Mrs: Bates’s) door’ to’offer the use 
their’ carriage; but) the: aunt ‘arid ‘niece were ito be 
ight'by the'Eltons. ; | . 

‘rank was’ standing by: her}:but/not steadily ; there 
“a. restlessness) which’ showed/a' mind: not at ease. 
lwas looking about, he was going. to the door, he was 
ching: for the sound'of other carriages—impatienti to 
n, or afraid 'ofibeingalways near her: wo" Y 
ts. Elton was spokenof.!0:“I ‘think’ she «must? be 
“soon,” saidehe. «I haveia great curiosity to see 
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Mrs. Elton, I have heard so much of her. lt cannot bi 
jong, I think, before she comes.’ 

A carriage was heard. He was on the move immedi 
ately ; but coming’ back, said,— © 

““T am forgetting that I am not (erociinta tbe Suit hel 
I have never seen either Mr. or Mrs. Elton. yd, arene ni 
business to put myself forward.” || 

Mr. and Mrs. Elton appeared ; and ail the smiles ant 
the proprieties passed. 

‘But Miss Bates and Miss Fairfax Iv rats Mai Westol 
looking about. “‘ We thought’ you were to bring them.’ 

The mistake had been slight... The» carriage was: sen 
for them now.» Emma longed to know what) Frank’ 
first opinion of Mrs. Elton mightibe—how he was affectet 
by ‘the studied elegance of her dress, and her smiles’ 0 
graciousness. He was immediately qualifying himself t 
form an opinion, by giving: her very: ‘pia attention 
after the introduction had passed. 

In afew minutes the carriage returned! Samebdll 
talked of rain. ‘‘ I will see: that there; are) umbrellas 
sir,’ said Frank to his father ;\‘‘ Miss Bates: must no 
be forgotten.” And away he went. Mr. Weston wa 
following, but Mrs. Elton detained him, to gratify him 
by her opinion of his son ; and so: briskly. did she begin 
that the young man himself, though by no means movil] 
slowly, could hardly be out of hearing. ©» to 

‘(A very fine young man, indeed, Mr. Weston.:: Yor 
know I candidly told you I should form my own opinion 
and I am happy to say that:I am) extremely please 
with him. You may believe me. ‘I never compliment 
I think him a very handsome young man, and his manne 
are precisely what I like and! approve—so: truly th 
gentleman, without the least conceit .or puppyism. | Yo 
must! know I havea’ vast dislike: to puppies—quite 
horror of them. They were never. tolerated at Mapl 
Grove. Neither Mr. Suckling «nor me, had everan) 
patience with them; and we used: sometimes. to sa 
very cutting things. Selina, who is mild almost to 
fault, bore with them much better.” i +h. 

While she talked of his son, Mr. Weston’: S attentio 
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vas chained; but when she »got to Maple Grove, he 
ould recollect that there were ladies just arriving: to 
attended to, and with happy smiles must hurry away. 
Mrs. Elton turned to Mrs. Weston. ‘‘ I have no doubt 
fits being our carriage with Miss Bates and Jane. Our 
dachman and horses are so extremely expeditious! I 
elieve we drive faster than anybody. What a pleasure 
-is)to send one’s carriage fora friend! I understand 
ou were so kind as to offer, but another time it willbe 
aite unnecessary. You may be very sure I shall always 
ike care of them.” 
»Miss. Bates and | Miss. Fairfax, escorted by the two 
sntlemen, walked into the room; and Mrs. Elton 
emed to think it as much her duty as Mrs. Weston’s 
) receive them. Her gestures and movements might 
+ understood ‘by any one who looked ion like Emma: 
mt her words, everybody’s words, were soon jost under 
‘e incessant flow of Miss Bates, who’ came in talking, 
id had not. finished her speech under many minutes 
iter her being admitted into the circle at the fire. » As 
e door opened she>was heard,— 
“So very obliging of you! \No:rain at all. Nothing 
signify. Ido not care for myself.: Quite thick shoes. 
od Jane declares Well!’ as soon as she ‘was 
ithin the door—‘‘.well! This is brilliant indeed! » This 
)admirable! Exceliently contrived, upon my word. 
othing wanting. Could not have imagined it. ~So well 
thted up !—~Jane, Jane, look! did you ever see any- 
‘ing O Mr. Weston, you must really have had 
laddin’s lamp. Good Mrs. Stokes would not know 
tT own room again. I saw her as I came in;. she was 
inding in the entrance..»‘O Mrs. Stokes,’ said I; 
t I had not time for more.” She was:now met by 
's. Weston.‘ Very well; I thank you, ma’am. [ 
pe you are: quite well... Very happy to hear it. So 
raid you might’ have a headache ; seeing you pass 
‘so often, and knowing how much trouble you must 
ve. Delighted to hear it indeed.—Ah! dear Mrs. 
-on, so obliged to you forthe carriage ; excellent time ; 
ae and I quite ready. Did not keep the horses a 
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moment: Most’ comfortable carriage.——Oh |! rand) I> an 
sure our: thanks are due :to you, !/Mrs.) Weston, ion tha 
score.) Mrs.’ Elton had most’ kindly>sent: Jane: a ‘note 
or we should have. ibeen.’) But twoxsuch offers im'one 
day! Never: were such neighbours! i:J> said to my 
mother,‘ Upon my:word; ma’am Thank you 3 -my 
mother is remarkably well.:::Gone!to Mr::Woodhouse’s 
L.made her take ‘her shawl, forthe evenings are:ino 
warm-——her: large’ mew 'shawl,) Mrs: !Dixon’s >iwedding 
present. So kind of her: to think of my,;mother:! Bough 
at Weymouth, you know; Mr. Dixon’s:‘choice..: Ther 
were three others, Jane says, which they: hesitated-abow 
some time. Colonel: Campbell rather preferred an: olive 
~My dear Jane, are you sure you did not iwet your feet | 
It was but a drop or:two, but:Iliam sovafraid)y:-but Mr 
Frank Churchill) was so vextremely—and: there was 
mat toostep upon. . ID shall never:dorget this extreme 
politeness.—-O: Mr. Franks Churchill, Ivamustrtells you mj 
mother’s, spectacles: have never | ‘been: in’ fault: ‘since, 
the rivet never came out again.» !My mother often :talks 
of your good-nature.—Does not.she, Jane?) Dor not we 
often talk of Mr. ‘Frank Churchilk?:') Ah! here’s Miss 
Woodhouse.—Dear. Miss. Woodhouse,: how! do, you -do! 
Very. well, I thank: you—quite wells: This ds smeeting 
quite \infairyland. «Such a transformation. »:Must ‘not 
compliment, I; know” ‘eyeing ‘Emma ‘most; compla 
-cently—‘‘ that: wouldsbe rude ; but upon my word, ‘Mist 
Woodhouse,» you do look How-do you ‘like Jane’ f 
hair ?) You are a judge. She ‘did /it vall “herself. Quite 
wonderful how she:does her hairdo No ‘hairdresser from 
London, I: think; could:»; Ah Dr. Hughes, I declare= 
and Mrs. Hughes. ‘Must go.and:speakito Dr. and Mrs, 
Hughes for:a-moment.—Howidoyou do ?»:How do yor 
do? Very well, I:thank you. This/is delightful, is no! 
it ? Where’s: dear Mr. Richard ?Oh, there: heiis:, Don't 
disturb\him: »Much better employed talking tothe! young 
ladies.—How: do you:do, Mr.» Richard ? cl sawoyou th 
other: day as you rode through: the town.—Mrs. Otway 
I protest, and good: Mr.» Otway,.and Miss Otway, anc 
Miss Caroline... Such.a host of:friends!!:,and Mr. George 
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ind) Mr. Arthur! How: do »you'do?i:How dosyou all 
lo?’ Quite well; PF) am: much. obliged to you. “Never 
yetter. Don’t I: hear: another carriage?) Who can this 
ve? Very: likely. the worthy»Coles.. Upon) my: word, 
his is charming, to be standing about among»such 
riends! And such a noble fire! I am quite: roasted. 
—No coffee, I thank you, for me; never take coffee, “A 
ittle tea; if you please; sir; by-and‘by, no) hurry. Oh, 
ire it comes! | Everything so good !:’’ | | 

» Frank Churchill returned: to) his) station: by Emma; 
md as soon as Miss Bates: was: quiet; she found: herself 
1ecessarily overhearing the discourse of! Mrs. Eltonrand 
fiss Fairfax; whoi were standing a little way! behind 
er.) ocHe was thoughtful. Whether he were overhearing 
90,she) could not determine. After a good many com- 
liments to: Jane on:her dress and: look—compliments 
ery: quietly and»iproperly taken—Mrs.. Elton was evi- 
ently wanting to be complimented: herself; and it was, 
»How dovyou like: my gown? »How do: you like my 
Hmming ? How has Wright) done) my» hair ?)’?) with 
tanyoother relative questions, all answered with patient 
oliteness.. Mrs; Elton. then saidj== 

| Nobody can taink less of dress in general than I do; 
ut upom such am occasion as this; when everybody’s 
ves are: so;much upon me, and in» compliment tothe 
Vestons, who: haveno doubtiare giving this ball chiefly 
» do me honour, I would’ not wish’to be'inferior to others; 
adi I see very few pearls in‘the!room except mine. So 
rank Churchill isa capital: dancer, I understand. We 
tall see if our)styles suit: A! fine: young man certainly 
‘Prank Churchill. -Idikeshim very well.’ 

At this moment Frank began talking so vigorously that 
mma could not’ but imagine he had‘overheard his:own 
raises, and did:not want to hear more ; and the voices of 
\e ladies were drowned fora while; tillanother suspension 
ought Mrs. Elton’s tones again distinctly forward: © Mr: 
‘ton had just joined'them) and his wife was exclaiming: 
“Ohi! yowhave found us out-at last, have you, in our 
iclusion:? I: was ‘this moment: telling Jane I thought 
va would begin to be:impatient for tidings of:us.” 
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“Jane!” repeated Frank oChurchill,' with: a look of 
surprise and displeasure. “‘ That» is easy ; ; but we 
Fairfax does not disapprove it, I suppose.’ 

“How: doiyou like Mrs. Elton 2” said sg eo in a 
whisper. | | 

“Not at all.” 

“You are ungrateful,” 

“Ungrateful! What do you mean? ”: ‘Then: dhatidl 
ing from a frown to a smile; “No; do:not tell me; I do 
not want to know what you mean.) Where is sd father > 
When are we to begin dancing???) = 

Emma could hardly understand: him : bee edénabail in 
an'odd humour. He walked off to findvhis: father, but 
was quickly back again with both Mr. and’ Mrs: Weston. 
He had met with them in a little perplexity, which must 
be laid before Emma. It» had»just) occurred to: Mrs. 
Weston that Mrs. Elton must be asked to begin the ball 
that she would expect it; which interfered with all their 
wishes of giving Emma that’ distinction. Emma ‘heard: 
the sad truth with fortitude. i 

‘And what are we to do fora proper partner for 
her ?”’ said Mr. Weston. “‘ She will think Frank ought, 
to ask her.”’ 

Frank turned instantly to Emma, to slain her former 
promise, and boasted himself an engaged man, which; 
his father looked his most perfect approbation of: and: 
it then appeared that Mrs. Weston was wanting him to: 
dance with Mrs. Elton himself, and; that their: business: 
was to help to persuade him into it, which was done pretty 
soon. Mr. Weston and Mrs. Elton Jed the  w ays: Mra 
Frank Churchill and Miss Woodhouse followed. Emma 
must submit to stand second to Mrs. Elton, though she. 
had always considered the ball:as peculiarly forcher. It) 
was almost enough to make her think of marrying. mt : 

Mrs. Elton had undoubtedly the advantage, at this time, 
in vanity completely gratified ;. for though she had in- i 
tended to begin with Frank Churchill, she could not lose. 
by the change. Mr. Weston might be his son’s superior. : 
In spite of this little rub, however, Emma was smiling, 
with enjoyment, delighted to see the respectable: length 
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ofthe set as it was forming, and to feel that she had-so 
‘Many hours of,,unusual. festivity. before her. She was 
more disturbed by Mr. Knightley’s. not dancing than by 
anything else. There. he’ was,among: the standers-by, 
where he ought-not to be; he ought to be dancing—not 
classing himself with the husbands, and ‘fathers, and 
whist-players,, who were pretending to feeb.an interest 
‘in the dance till their rubbers were made up+—so young 
‘as he looked! | He could not have appeared to greater 
advantage perhaps,anywhere than where he had placed 
himself... His,tall,, firm, upright figure, among: the bulky 
forms,and..stooping shoulders’ ofthe elderly men,| ‘was 
such,as,;Emma felt; must: draw. everybody’s eyes ; and, 
excepting her/own, partner, there was not one among the 
whole, row. of. young men: who could: be compared: with 
him. He movedia few steps nearer, and those few steps 
‘were enough to prove: inshow) gentleman-like:a manner, 
with what natural) grace,:he must have danced; would 
he but take the trouble. Whenever she caught his eye, 
she forced him to:smile; but in general he was looking 
grave, She wished he could love’a ballroom better; and 
sould like Frank)Churchill\better., He'seeméd often’ ob: 
serving her. She:must not flatter herself that he thought 
of her, dancing ;: but if he were criticising her behaviour, 
she did not feeliafraid: There was nothing like flirtation 
Yetween» her and her partner.’ They seemed more like 
cheerful, easy friends than lovers.’ > That Frank Churchill 
thoughtless of her than he had! done was indubitable. 

| The ball proceeded pleasantly.) The anxious cares; 
‘he incessant ‘attentions, of Mrs. Weston’ were not thrown 
iway., Everybody seemed happy; «and the praise’ of 
»eing: a, delightful ball, which -isseldom: bestowed. till 
iiter.a ball:has ceased: to be; ‘was repeatedly given ‘in ‘the 
ery beginning of'the existence of this. Of very impor- 
ant, very recordable events, it was not more productive 
han such meetings:usually are. There ‘was one, how- 
ver, which Emma) thought) something of » The: two 
ist dances before supper were begun, and Harriet had 
0;partner—the only yourig lady sitting down ; -and ‘so 
qual had ‘been: hitherto:the number: ofsdancers that how 
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there could':be any one disengaged was the “wonder. 
But Emma’s wonder lessened ‘soonafterwards,'on seeing 
Mr. Elton sauntering about: He would not ask Harriet 
to dance if it were: possible to be avoided—she was sure 
he would not; and’ she: was cepecune him’ si cial moment 
to escape into the card-room. 

‘Escape, however, was not his’ plan. He came ‘to the 
part of the room: where the: sitters: -by were ‘collected, 
spoke to: some, and: walked ‘about'in front of’ them, ‘as if 
to show his liberty,’ and his°resolution*of maintaining it: 
He did not omit being sometimes directly ‘before Miss 
Smith, or speaking to ‘those who were» ‘close’ to ‘her. 
Emma saw it: She was not yet dancing ; ‘she was'work- 
ing her way up from the bottom, and°had therefore 
leisure to look around, and by only turning cher head a 
little she saw it all: . When she’ was half: -way up the set, 
the whole group were exactly behind her, and she’ would 
no longer allow her eyes to: watch; but’Mr: Elton was 
so near that she heard every syllable of a ‘dialogue which 
just. then took place between him and Mrs. Weston ; 
and she perceived. that his wife, who was’standing im- 
_ mediately above her, was not only listening also, but. 
even encouraging him by significant:glances. The kind- 
hearted, gentle Mrs. Weston had ‘left her: ‘seat® to’ join’ 
him’and say,.“°“Do not: oo dance, Mr. Elton’? ”’ to which: 
his prompt reply: was, “ , Most readily, nave eae : 
you will dance with me.’”:: : 

“Me! Oh no; I would get youat better parther than 
myself. Iam no dancer.” 

“‘IfMrs. Gilbert wishes to: dance, hsaid: he, 1 shall tia 
great pleasure, [.am sure 3: for, though beginning to’ feel 
myself rather an old married man, and 'that)my dancing 
days are over, it would: give me very great ‘pleasure 
at any time to stand up:with ‘an old’ friend: like Mrs: 
Gilbert dig 91 es 

“Mrs. Gilbert does not mean ti Sparse beet doce is a 
young lady disengaged: whom: I stow be evbeye pore to 
see dancing—Miss Smith.’ 5) 

“Miss Smith! Oh! Thad: HHtot sere O¥ou are! 
extremely obligingand ‘if/.I were’ not! anvold! married 
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man—but my dancing days are over, Mrs. Weston. You 
will excuse me. ‘Anything else I should be most happy to 
de, at your command’; but my dancing days are over.” 
Mrs. Weston said no more ;\\and Emma could imagine 
with what surprise’'and. mortification she must be re- 
turning to her seat.» This was Mr. Elton—the amiable, 
obliging, gentle Mr.° Elton! She looked round for a 
moment; he had joined Mr. Knightley at ‘a little: dis- 
tance, and was arranging himself for settled conversa- 
tion, while smiles of high glee passed between him and 
his wife. | | | . 
» She would not: look again..\Herheart’ was ‘in. a ‘glow, 
and'she feared ‘her‘face might’ be as hot: : 
In another moment a happier sight caught her—Mr. 
Knightley leading Harriet to ‘the set. ‘Never had’ she 
been more surprised, seldom more delighted; than at that 
instant. She was all pleasure and gratitude, both for 
Harriet and herself, and longed to be thanking ‘him ; 
and though too distant for speech,’ her countenance said 
much, as soon‘as she! could’catch his eye again. 
-°His dancing proved to be just what she had. believed 
it—extremely ‘good;°and Harriet would have ‘seemed 
almost too lucky, if'it had not been for the cruel state’ of 
things before, and for the: very complete enjoyment and 
very high ‘sense ofthe distinction which her happy feat- 
ures announced. “It\was not ‘thrown away on her; she 
bounded higher*than ever, flew'farther’down the middle, 
and was in‘a continual course of ‘smiles. 
/©Mr. Elton had-retreated ‘into’ the ‘card-room, looking 
(Emma trusted) very foolish.. “She did not think he’ was 
quite so hardened as:his wife, though growing very like 
ner. She spoke some‘of her feelings, by observing audibly 
to-her partner,-+ | 
_ “Knightley has taken pity ‘on poor little Miss Smith | 
Very'good-natured; I declare.’ 
. Supper was announced. The ‘move began ;'‘and Miss 
3ates'might be‘heard from that’ moment without inter- 
‘uption} till her’ being seated at table and taking up her 
PPBONISIIIC 29VOl BOTS 
“Jane, Jane, my dear Jane, where are you ?> Here’is 
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your tippet. Mrs. Weston, begs you» to put)on youi 
tippet., She says she is afraid. there will be; draughts ir 
the passage, though everything has’ been done—one:doo) 
nailedup, quantities of matting: » My dear Jane, indeec 
you.,must.—Mr. Churchill, .oh,', yous;are:;too: obliging, 
How well you putit on !—so, gratified, Excellent dancing 
indeed.— Yes, my dear, I ran, home, as I/said I-should 
to; help egrandmamma to bed, and, got. back again; anc 
nobody .missed.me. I set off without saying:.a word 
just as I told) you.. Grandmamma)was quite well, hac 
a charming evening with Mr. Woodhouse, a vast.dea 
of. chat, and..backgammon. ~ Tea was) made downstairs 
biscuits and baked: apples: and, wine, -before.she: camy 
away}. amazing luck in, some of her- throws);.. and: shr 
inquired a great deal about, you—how you. were amused 
and who, were. your. partners. |‘ Oh)!,’;said>I,.‘;L shal 
not forestall Jane; I-left her-dancing. with: Mr. Georgi 
Otway. ; she will love to. tell you,all about it herself to 
morrow. Her, first partner.was Mr, Elton..-1 do not knoy 
who will ask her, next—perhaps, Mr, William,Cox.’—M) 
dear sir, you. are too obliging. Is,»there;nobody you 
would not rather ?,,.I am not helpless... Sir, you are mos’ 
kind... Upon my.word, Jane jon one arm, and me,o1 
the other! Stop, stop! let. us,stand a little: back-—Mrs 
Elton, is going; dear, Mrs. Elton, how elegant she look: 
—beautiful lace! Now we all, follow in her train. - Quit: 
the: queen of the, evening Well,here: we are at. thi 
passage. Two steps, Jane; take care’ of the two steps 
Oh no, there is, but, one.: , Well,.,was> persuaded. theré 
were two. _ How very.odd!. I) was convinced there wer 
two, and there is but one..: I,never,saw anything equa 
to the comfort and style—candles. everywhere. >I wa’ 
telling you of your grandmamma, Jane; »there was i 
little disappointment... The baked) apples and. biscuits— 
excellent in their way, you know; ibut,there was-a.deli 
cate fricassee of sweetbread and. some asparagus brougn' 
in, at first, and good, Mr... Woodhouse,,:\not thinking) thi 


sweetbread and asparagus, so she was rather disappointed 
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but we agreed we would not speak of it to anybody, 
‘for fear of its. getting round ‘to dear Miss Woodhouse, 
‘who would be so very much concerned. Well,’ this ‘is 
briliant!.. I. am>all:amazement—could not ‘have: sup- 
posed anything-—such elegance and profusion! I have 
‘seen nothing like it since. Well; where shall we sit ? 
where shall we sit? Anywhere, so’ that Jane is not in 
‘a draught. Where I sit is of no consequence: Oh, do 
you recommend this side? Well, Iam sure, Mr. Church- 
ill—only it seems too good, but just as you please. What 
you direct in' this house cannot be wrong:—Dear Jane, 
how shall..we,ever recollect half the dishes for grand- 
mamma? Soup too! Bless me! I should not. be 
helped so soon, but it smells most excellent, and’ I cannot 
help. beginning.”’ 

_, Emma hadno opportunity of speaking to Mr. Knightley 
till after,supper.; but: when they were all in the ‘ball: 
foom again, her eyes invited him irresistibly to’ come 
to her, and.be thanked.. He was warm in his reproba- 
tion of Mr. Elton’s conduct—it had been unpardonable 
rudeness ; and Mrs. Elton’s looks also received the due 
share of censure. 

| “They aimed at wounding more than Harriet,”’' said 
ne. “ Emma, why is it that they are your enemies ? ”’ 

» He looked with smiling penetration ;\ and on’ réceiv- 
ing no, answer; added, ‘‘ She ought not to be angry with 
you, I suspect, whatever he may be.’ To that surmise 
you say nothing, of course ;)but confess, Emma, that 
you did want him to marry Harriet.” 

| “I did,” replied Emma, “and they cannot forgive me.” 
) He shook his head; but there was a smile of indulgence 
with it, and he only said,— 

I shall not scold you. I leave you to your own 
eflections.”’ 

» ' Can you trust me with such flatterers ? Does my 
‘ain spirit ever tell ‘me I am wrong ?.”” ad 
|‘ Not-your. vain spirit, but your serious spirit.. If one 
vads you wrong, I am sure the other tells you of it.” 
*I do own myself to have’ been completely mistaken 
a Mr. Elton. There: is ‘a littleness: about ‘him which 
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you. discovered, and which I: did) not and I was fully 
convinced of his being in love with | = ghee It'was 
through a series of strange blunders.” a v. 

‘And in return for your acknowledging’ s SO eirtecf q 
will do you the justice to say that you would have chosen 
for him better than he has chosen for ‘himself. ‘Harriet 
Smith has some first-rate qualities, which Mrs‘Elton’ is 
totally without., An unpretending, single-minded,  art* 
less girl—infinitely to be preferred by any: man’ of ‘sensé: 
and taste to such.a woman as Mrs.’ Elton. ° ke’ found 
Harriet more conversable than»! expected.” / 

Emma was extremely gratified:: ‘They* were inter 
rupted by the bustle of Mr. Weston rom on everybody 
to begin dancing again. 

‘Come, Miss Woodhouse, Miss Otway, Miss Fairfax, 
what are you all doing? Come, Emma ;) set’ your ‘com- 
panions the example. Everybody is ‘lazy: soocncortae | 
is asleep.” 

“TI am ready,” said Bmeiatl wherlevel I dni wanted.” 

‘Whom. are you going to dance bol ie pee? asked bag | 
Knightley. 

She hesitated a moment, and sven replied, iS With 
you, if you will ask me.’ 

“Will you ?.” said he, offering his hand. 0 

‘“ Indeed I will. You have shown: that yout can’ dance, 
and you know we are not really SO. omuch brother and 
sister as to make it at all improper.’ 

‘ Brother and sister |!» No indeed. m 


CHAPTER HO MApen 


Tus little explanation with Mr. Knightley gave Finias 
considerable pleasure. It was one of the agreeable 
recollections: of the ball, which» she walked'about the 
lawn the next morning to,enjoy... She was’ extremely 
glad that they had come to.so good an understanding 
respecting the Eltons, and:that their ‘opinions of bot 
husband and wife were so much alikéy and:his praise o/ 
Harriet, his .concession in’ her favour, was peculiarly 
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gratifying. The impertinence;,of' the Eltons, which for 
a few minutes, had .threatened.to ruin the rest. of her 
evening, had been the occasion of some of. its highest 
satisfactions ; and she looked. forward to another happy 
Tesult—the cure of. Harriet’s infatuation, From Har- 
met’s manner of speaking of the circumstance. before they 
)quitted the ballroom, she had strong. hopes... It seemed 
as if her eyes were suddenly opened, and she were enabled 
‘to see.that Mr, Elton was not the ‘superior creature. she 
had. believed him. , The fever was over, and) Emma could 
harbour little fear of, the pulse being. quickened again by 
‘injurious courtesy. She depended. on the evil feelings 
of the Eltons for supplying all) the discipline of nointed 
neglect that could be. further requisite... Harriet rational, 
Frank Churchill not too much in love, and Mr. Knightley 
not wanting to quarrel with her—how very happy a sum- 
‘mer must be before her ! 

She was not to see, Frank Churchill this morning. He 
‘had told her.that-he could not allow himself the pleasure 
of stopping at Hartfield, as he was.to, be at home by the 
middle of the:day. . She did not regret it. 

_. Having ‘arranged all. these, matters,,.looked them 
through, and, put them all to rights, she was just turning 
to the house; with. spirits freshened up for, the demands 
of the two little boys, as well as of their grandpapa, when 
the great iron. sweep-gate opened, and two persons. en- 
tered whom.she. had never less expected to see together 
—Frank. Churchill, with Harriet leaning on his arm— 
actually Harriet! A moment sufficed. to convince her 
‘hat something extraordinary had happened. Harriet 
ooked white and frightened, and he was trying to cheer 
ter. . The iron gates and the front door were not twenty 
yards asunder : they were.all three soon:in the hall ;, and 
darriet, immediately sinking into a chair, fainted away. 
» A young.lady who: faints must be recovered ; ques- 
‘lons must be answered, and surprises be.explained. - Such 
“vents are very interesting ; but the suspense of them 
vannot last long. ..A few minutes made Emma acquainted 
vith the whole, . 

' Miss Smith: and... Miss Bickerton, another parlour 
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boarder ‘at Mrs. Goddard’s, ‘who had been also at the 
ball, had’ svalked out together, and ‘taken a road—the 
Richmond road+“which, though apparently public enough 
for safety, had led them into alarm. About half’a “mile 
beyond Highbury, making a sudden turn, and deeply 
shaded by elms’on each side, it became for a considerable 
stretch very retired ; ‘and when the: young ladies had 
advanced some way into it, they had suddenly perceived, 
at a small distance before them, on a’ ‘broader’ ‘patch | of 
greensward by the side; a party of gipsies. A child’ on 
the watch came towards them to beg ; and’ Miss’ Bicker- 
ton, excessively frightened, gave a great scream,’ and 
calling on Harriet to follow her, ran up a steep ‘bank, 
cleared a slight hedge at the top,'and made the best of 
her way by a short cut’ back to Highbury.’ But ‘poor 
Harriet could not follow. {She ‘had ‘suffered’ very much 
from cramp after dancing,jand her first attempt to mount 
the bank brought ‘on such a return of it’as° made her 
absolutely powerless ;\ and iti this state, and’ exceedingly 
terrified, she had been obliged to remain. — 

How the trampers might have‘ behaved, had the young 
ladies been more courageous, must be doubtful ; “but such 
an ‘invitation for attack ‘could not be’ ‘resisted 5 -and 
Harriet was soon assailed by half a'dozen children, headed 
by a stout woman and a great boy, all ‘clamorous, and 
impertinent in look, though not absolutely ‘in “word, 
More and more frightened, she immediately” promised 
them money, and taking’ out her’ purse, ‘gave them a 
shilling, and begged them not ‘to want more, or to use 
her ill. She was then able to walk, though but slowly, 
and was moving’ ‘away, but her’ terror ‘and’ her purse 
were too tempting; and she was followed, or rather 
surrounded, by the whole gang, demanding more. 

In’ this’ state°Frank Churchill had found’ het24she 
trembling and conditioning, they loud’ and*insoléent. By 
a most fortunate chance, his leaving Highbury had been 
delayed so as to bring him to her assistance at this critical) 
moment.’ The pleasantness of the morning had induced 
him to walk forward, and leave his horseS to meet him 
by another road, a mile ot two beyond Highbury; and 
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‘Happening ‘to have borrowed:a pair of scissors the night 
before of Miss. Bates, and to have forgotten to restore 
‘them, he had*been! obliged ‘to stop'at her door, and goin 
‘for a few minutes. Hé was therefore later. than he had 
intended ; ‘and being’on foot; was unseen by the whole 
‘party till almost close to thems The terror which the 
‘woman and boy had. been creating in Harriet was: then 
‘their own portion.: “He had left: them completely fright- 
ened ; and Harriet, eagerly clinging to him, and hardly 
able to speak, had just strength enough: to reach Hart- 
field, before ‘her spirits were quite overcome. It was 
his idea'to bring her to Hartfield; he had thought of no 
other place. ©: | ) | 
This’ was the: amount of the whole:story, of his com- 
munication and of Harriet’s, as soon as she had recovered 
her senses and speech. He dared.not stay longer than 'to 
see her well'::these several delays left him not another 
minute to lose; and Emma éngaging to give assurance 
of her safety to Mrs. Goddardjiand notice.of there being 
such a set of people in the neighbourhood to Mr. Knightley, 
he set off, with allithe grateful ‘blessings that she could 
utter for her friend and herself. 

» Such an adventure as this=a ‘fine young man and a 
lovely: young woman. thrown) together in such a way 
could'hardly faibof suggesting certain ideas to the coldest 
meart and the steadiest brain: —“So Emma thought, at 
east. | Could a ‘linguist, could aigrammarian, could even 
i mathematicianhave seen’ what she did) have. wit- 
fessed their appearatice together, and heard their history 
of it, without feeling that: circumstances had been, at 
work to make them peculiarly interesting) to each other ? 
How much more» must an imaginist, liké herself, be on 
ire with speculation and foresight—especially with such 
t ground-work of anticipation as her mind had already 
Madectiodboo VY 

It¢was avery extraordinary thing!) Nothing of the 
sort had ever occurred before:to: any young ladies in the 
lace, within her imemory++no. rencontre, no alarm. ot 
he kind; and now it: had happened to the very person, 
ind at the very hour, when |the other very person was 
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chancing to pass by to rescueher! It certainly was very 
extraordinary. >» And knowing, as she did, the favourable 
state of mind of each at: this) period, it struck, her. the 
more: He was wishing to get, the better of his attach. 
ment to herself, she just recovering from her mania, for 
Mr. Elton. ' It seemed as if'everything united to promise 
the most interesting consequences.') It was not possible 
that the occurrence should not be: strongly recommend: 
ing each to the other. 

In the few’ minutes’ Fyocipoate- ial which ‘she Anctels ye 
had with him, while Harriet had been partially insensible, 
he had spoken of her terror, her nazveté, her fervour, as 
she seized and clung to his arm, with a sensibility amused 
and delighted; and just: at last, after), Harriet’s. own 
account had been given, he had expressed his indignation 
at the abominable foily of Miss Bickerton in the warmest 
tones. Everything was to stake its natural course, 
however, neither impelled) nor:assisted. _ She would not 
stir a step nor drop a hint.::'No, she: had had enough 0) 
interference.’ There could «be no’ harm in; a scheme, a 
mere passive scheme. It: was:no more than a wish»: Be: 
yond it she would on no account proceed. 

Emma’s first resolution was to keep her: fashee from 
the knowledge of what had: passed, aware of the anxiety 
and alarm it would occasion ;| but: she soon felt that ‘con- 
cealment must be impossible. Within: half an hour it 
was known all over Highbury. , It was the: very event 
to engage those who talk most, the young and the low : 
and all the youth and servants'in the place were soon ir 
the: happiness of frightful) news. . The !lastonight’s bal 
seemed lost in the gipsies.. Poor Mr: Woodhouse tremblec 
as he sat, and, as. Emmavhad: foreseen; would) scarcely 
be satisfied without their promising never to go beyonc 
the shrubbery again: It was some comfort to him that 
many inquiries after himself and Miss Woodhouse’ (fo1 
his neighbours knew that he loved to be inquired after): 
as well as Miss Smith, were coming in during the: rest 0: 
the day; andhe had the pleasure of: returning for answel 
that they were all very indifferent ;» which, though not 
exactly true—for she was perfectly well, and Harriet no 
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much otherwise—Emma, would not interfere with. . She 
had an unhappy state of health in general for the child of 
‘such a man, for she hardly knew what indisposition was; 
and if he did not invent illnesses for her, she could make 
no figure in a message. 

__ The gipsies did not wait for the operations of justice; 
they took themselves off in a hurry. The young ladies 
of Highbury might have walked again in safety before 
their panic began, and the whole history dwindled soon 
into a matter of little importance but to Emma and her 
nephews : in her imagination it maintained its ground; 
and Henry and John were still asking every day for the 
story of Harriet and the gipsies, and still tenaciously 
setting her right if she varied in the slightest. particular 
from the original recital. 


CHAPTER XL. 


A very few days had passed after this adventure, when 
darriet came one morning to Emma with a small parcel 
n her hand, and after sitting down and hesitating; thus 
began ,— | 

| “Miss Woodhouse, if you are at leisure, I have some- 
‘hing that I should like to tell you—a-sort of confession 
0 make; and then; you know, it will be over.” 

| Emma _ was a good deal surprised, but begged her to 
peak. There was a seriousness in Harriet’s manner 
yhich prepared. her; quite as much as her words, for 
‘omething more than ordinary. | 

“It is my duty, and Iam sure it is my wish,” she 
‘ontinued, “to have no reserves with you on this subject. 
as I am, happily, quite an altered creature in one respect, 
is very fit: that you should have the satisfaction of 
mowing it. I do not want to say more than is necessary. 
’am too much ashamed of having given way as I have 
jone, and I dare say you understand me.” 
“Yes,” said Emma, ‘“I hope I do,” 

_~ How I could so long a time be fancying myself 
aed Harriet warmly...“ It seems like madness. I can 
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see nothing at all extraordinary in ‘him now) Todo not 
care whether I meet him or not, ‘except that; of ‘the two, 
I-had rather not see him; and, indeed; Iowould' go'any 
distance round to'avoid himr;’ but Indo! not envy his wife 
in the least. I neither admire her nor‘envy her, as T have 
done. She is very charming, I daresay, and all°that; 
but I think her very ill-tempered and disagreeable. I 
shall never forget’ her look ‘the other! night, : However, 
Y assure you, Miss Woodhouse, I wish herno evil:; No; 
let them be ever so happy together, it will not giveome 
another’ moment’s pang; and to convince you ‘that I 
have been ‘speaking truth, I am ‘now going to’ destroy 
what Iought to have destroyed long ago—what I ought, 
never tohave kept. -I know that very well’’—blushing as 
she spoke. ‘However, now I will destroy itiall; and it’ 
is my particular wish to do it in your presence, that you. 
may see how rational I am grown. Cannot you guess 
what this parcel holds ?’’ said she, with a conscious 
look. ; | 
‘Not the least’ in the world: Did he ‘ever give you 
anything ?” | : | HALTOM SMO SmTsD* te j 
* No,i T°cannot ‘call them gifts ;° but they are things, 
that I have valued very much.” 52mm 
She held the parcel towards her, and’ Emma read the 
words, ‘‘‘ Most’ precious’ treasures,” ‘onthe top. Her 
curiosity was greatly excited. Harriet unfolded the 
parcel, and she looked on with impatience. ‘Within 
abundance of silver paper ‘was a pretty little Tunbridge: 
ware box, which Harriet opened. >It was well/lined with, 
the softest cotton; but, excepting’ the ‘hitters 
saw only a small piece of court-plaster.)) 0 (iu ©! - | 
‘“ Now,” said Harriet, “you must recollect.” >: | 
“ONG, Sndeddy Dido nots) !s ne stop yyligged yates Lae 
“Dear me! I’should not have thought it’ possible you 
could forget what passed in this very room about court: 
plaster, one of the very'last times we ever met in it. It 
was but a very few days before I had my sore throat— 
just before Mr. and Mrs. John Knightley came—I think 
the very evening. Do not: you remember ‘his cutting his 
finger with your new penknife, and, your recommendit 
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court-plaster'?),| But as, you,had ,none, about, you, and 
knew I had; you desired me to supply him ;. and so I took 
mine out,-and,cut,him.a piece;; but, it was.a.great, deal 
too large, and|he cut,it smaller, and kept playing. some 
time, with! what was eft before he, gave it,back. to me. 
And_/so then,| in;my nonsense, I could not help, making 
a treasure of it; ;so,I.put.it by, never to. be used, and 
looked at it now’and then asa great treat.” 

“My dearest Harriet:!?. cried; Emma, putting her 
hand before her.face,,and. jumping up,)“‘ you make me 
more. ashamed, of myself, than..I.can,, bear... Remember 
it?» Ay, remember it.all now-—all,.except. your saving 
this relic., I. knew nothing, of that till this moment, but 
the cutting, the finger, and .my recommending. court- 
plaster, and saying I had none about me. Oh! my 
sins, my sins,And: I. had plenty, all the while in my 
pocket ! | One..of.my senseless tricks. .I deserve to. be 
under a continual blush all the rest. of,.my life. Well” 
—sitting down again—“ go on; what else ?”’ 

oo And -had -you, really some.at jhand. yourself ?, I am 
sure I never suspected it, you did it so naturally,” 

_ “ And, so,you actually put this. piece of court-plaster 
by for, his, sake,’ said Emma, recovering from herstate 
of shame and feeling, divided between wonder and amuse- 
ment ; and;secretly she added ‘to -herself, ‘‘ Lord: bless 
me! when should I ever have,thought of putting by in 
eotton.a piece of, court-plaster that.Frank Churchill had 
oeen: pulling about ?.. I never was, equal to this.” | 
|. Here,’ resumed. Harriet, turning. to her box again—- 
here is'something still.more,valuable—I. mean that has 
een more valuable; because this is what.did really once 
elong to him, which the court-plaster never did,” 

_ Emma,was quite eager,to see this. saperior. treasure. 
7b was the end ofan old-pencil—the part,without any 
ead. | 7 | 

_ “ This was really his,” said Harriet. “ Do.not you re- 
member one morning—no, I dare, say you do, not... But 
me morning—I forget exactly: the day—but perhaps it 
vas\the Tuesday. or Wednesday. before. that evening, he 
vanited to make, a memorandum in his pocket-book ;. it 
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was about spruce beer. Mr. Knightley had’ been telling. 
him something about brewing spruce beer, and he wanted. 
to put it down; but when he took’ out’ his pencil; there. 
was so little lead that he soon cut it all away, and it. 
would not do; so you lent him another, and’ this was left: 
upon the table’ as good for nothing. But I ‘kept my eye: 
on it, and, as soon as I dared; caught it up, and never 
parted with it again from that moment," | 
‘I do remember it,” cried’ Emma; ‘1 aoa re- 
member it—talking about spruce: beer. Oh yes. > Mr., 
Knightley and I both saying we liked it, and ne Elton’ S. 
seeming resolved to learn to like it' too. I perfectly re- 
member it.’ Stop! Mr. Knightley was standing just’ 
here, was not he? I ‘have an idea he was sua 
just here.’ | 
‘Ah! I do not ae I eadinbt pebollécti Tt is very, 
odd, but I cannot recollect: Mr: Elton was Sina here, 
I remember, much about where Tam now.” 09 © if 
Well, go ont? 4 OD gol tea 
‘Oh! that’s all. I ‘have nothing’ more 6 show you, 
or to say, except that I am now going to throw them: 
both behind the fire, and I wish you to see‘me dolit.” | 
“ My poor, dear Harriet ! and have you | actually: found 
happiness in treasuring up these things'?”’ 
‘““Yes,-simpleton' as’ I was; but Tr am quite: ashamed: 
of it now, and wish I could forget as easily” as I can 
burn them. It was- very wrong of me, ‘you know, to, 
keep any remembrances after he was married: | ‘I'-knew it 
was, but had not resolution enough to°part with them.” 
‘But, Harriet, is it) necessary to’ burn the court-| 
plaster ?°' I have ‘not a word *to say for the ‘bit of old 
pencil, but the court-plaster might be useful.”” ©: | 
““"€T shall be happier to burn it,” replied Harriet.) It 
has a disagreeable look to'me. “I must get rid of every-| 
thing. There it goes, and there | is an end, nas | 
of Mr: Elton,” 
And’ when,” dhoupht Bntiay3 sf “will there be a i 
ginning of Mr. Churchill 27!) 9 7°. 
She ‘had soon’ afterwards’ reason to bélievé that the 
beginning was already made, ‘and’ could not” but’ hope: 
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that’ the gipsy, though she had ‘told no fortune, might 
be proved to have made Harriet’s! About ’a fortnight 
after the alarm, they: came'to a sufficient explanation, 
ind quite undesignedly. Emma was not thinking of it 
it! the’ moment, which *made: the: information’ she re- 
seived more valuable.’ She merely said, in the course 
of some® trivial chat, “‘ Well, Harriet; whenever: you 
narry, I would advise you °to ‘do soand so,” and 
‘hought no more of it, till after a’minute’s silence she 
1eard Harriet say, in a very serious'tone, ‘I shall never 
Marry.”’ | feixe 
Emma ‘then looked up, and’ immediately saw how it 
vas; andafter a ‘moment’s debate, ‘as to whether it 
hould pass unnoticed or not, replied;+- 

“Never marry!) This is a new resolution:” 

| “It is one that I shall never change, however.” 
After another’ short) hesitation, “I hope it does| not 
roceed from ~ Thope ‘it is not in) compliment to 
Tr. Elton)?” ) ae | 

1 Mr. Elton, indeed!” ‘cried Harriet indignantly. “Oh 
0.” And Emma ‘could just catch the words, “so 
fperior to Mr. Elton.” 

She then took a longer time for consideration. Should 
je proceed no further? shouldishe let it pass, and seem 
‘suspect nothing ? Perhap$ Harriet might think her 
old or angry if she did; or, perhaps, if she were totally 
lent, it might only drive: Harriet into asking her to hear 
yo much; and against anything like such an unreserve 
‘chad been, such an‘ open and frequent discussion of 
ppes'and chances, she was perfectly resolvéd. She be- 
ved it would be wiser for her to'say and know at once 
Ithat she meant to say and know. © Plain dealing was 
Ways best.’ She had previously. determined how far she 
ould proceed;on' any ‘applicationof the sort; and it 
ould be safer for both to have the judicious: law of her 
mm brain aid down with; speed.’ She: was ‘decided, and 
us spoke,— DSiyees od-f | 

“ Harriet, I -will not affect! toy be invdoubt of your 
leaning. Your resolution, or rather your “expectation 
/never marrying, results from an idea that' the person 
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whom you’ might prefer would be: too greatly your | 
superior in situation to think of you, oIsmotiitso? 9) 

“Q Miss Woodhouse, believe.me,' I shave not the | 
presumption to’suppose—indeed I-am not 'so:mad,) But 
it is‘a pleasure to me to admire himyat a) distance, and: 
to think of his infinite superiority. to all-the rest of the 
world, with the gratitude, ''wonder,, and: veneration 
which are so proper; in me especially.”> oluow | jitsu 

“Tam not at all surprised at you, Harriet. o The serv- 
ice he rendered you was enough to warm: your heart.” a 

“ Service! Oh, it was such an inexpressible obligas 
tion! The very recollection, of :it;, and) alb that 1. felt 
at the time,owhen I saw him > coming—his:noble look, 
and my wretchedness-before) ;Such a change!:. In: one 
moment such a change! »::\From perfect; misery» to per: 
fect happiness!” . eve Ideeit ono ‘ei 

“Ttis very natural. It)is natural,’andit 1s: honour- : 
able... Yes, ‘honourable, I think, to choose:soi'well- and 
so gratefully. But that it will be a fortunate preference | 
is‘ more than I) can: promise. I do -notiadvise you to} 
give way to it, Harriet. Ido notoby any: means\engage: 
for its being returned. Consider what ‘you are;abouts 
Perhaps it will: be wisest ‘in you to check your: feelings: 
while you can; )at any rate do not let them carny you 
far, unless you are persuaded: of his liking youios Be ob- 
servant of him:, Let his behaviour be the: guide: of your) 
sensations. -I give you this caution now, because I shal 
never speak to.you again on the subject.:i<l am: deter!) 
mined’ against! all: interference. o Henceforward:/I| know: 
nothing of the matter:.. Let no name ever pass) our lips! 
We were very wrong before; \we.will be cautious now: 
He: is: your superior, no doubt, and there do: seém objec- 
tions: and obstacles of a, very serious! nature. 3: but, yet, 
Harriet, more wonderful things have: taken) place—there’ 
have’ been’ matches of greater disparity..: Butetake care’ 
of yourself. Iswould not have you,too sangiine ; though, 
however it may end, be assured that your raising yout’ 
thoughts to him is a mark of good: taste which: ‘shall 
always know how to value.’ iploest moe Y° (grisea 
Harriet kissed her hand:insilent-and:submissive grati- 
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tude. Emma was. very) decided, in thinking such an 
attachment no bad, thing’ for, her friend... Its tendency 
would be to raiseand refine’ her mind, and. it must be 
saving her from the danger of degradation, 


CHAPTER. XLI. 


ix this: state of ‘schemes, and hopes, and connivance, 
June opened upon Hartfield... To Highbury, in general, 
t brought no material;change., The Eltons were still 
alking of a. visit from»the Sucklings,,and of, the use 
00 be made of) their barouche-landau ; .and Jane. Fair- 
‘ax was stillat her grandmother’s; and as the return 
of the Campbells: from» Ireland: was again delayed, and 
August, instead» of -midsummer,: fixed. for: it, she. was 
ikely to:remain there full two months longer, provided 
at least she were able to defeat. Mrs, Elton’s activity 
m her service,,and save herself from being hurried into 
i delightful situation against, her will. 

_ Mr. Knightley, who,-for.some reason best known to 
umself; had certainly taken an early dislike to Frank 
Churchill, was only growing to dislike him more. He be- 
fan to: suspect him of.some double dealing in his pursuit 
if Emma: That. Emma was his, object appeared indis- 
vutable. Everything declared it: his own attentions, 
us father’s hints, his mother-in-law’s guarded silence— 
t was all in unison; words, conduct, discretion, and in- 
liscretion told the same story. But while so many 
yere devoting him to Emma, and Emma herself making 
iim over to. Harriet, Mr. Knightley began to. suspect 
Im of some inclination to trifle with Jane. Fairfax. 
de could not understand it; but there were symptoms 
f intelligence between them—he thought. so, at least— 
ymptoms of admiration on his side, which, having once 
/bserved, he could not persuade himself to think entirely 
(oid of meaning, however he might wish to escape any 
£Emma’s errors of imagination. She was not present 
then the suspicion first arose. .He was dining with the 
tandalls family and Jane at the Eltons’; and he had 
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seen ‘a look+more than’a single: look+-at Miss) Fairfax, 
which, from the admirer of) Miss: Woodhouse, seemed 
somewhat out of. place. Whemhe::was: again in (their 
company, he could not. helporemembering what. he, had 
seen; nor could he avoid observations which, unless it 
were like Cowper and his fire at twilight, 


‘“ Myself creating what Isaw,” 


brought’ him yet stronger’ suspicion? of :there|«being a 
something of private liking, of private; understanding 
even, between’ Frank Churchill andJanex o0 insijorw 
“He had walkedup one day after: dinner, :asche, very 
often did; to spend his evening/at:Hartfield.. Emmajand 
Harriet ‘were going to’ walk: hes joined them; and on 
returning, they fell in with a larger party; who, like them- 
selves, judged it wisest to'take their'exercisesearly, as the 
weather threatened rain—-Mr. and Mrs: Weston:and their 
sot, Miss Bates and’ her niece, who’ had accidentally met. 
They all united’; and on ‘reaching Hartfield: gates, 
Emma, who knew it was exactly the sort of visiting 
that’ would be welcome ‘to her father, pressed: them al! 
to’ go in and drink tea with him. . The Randalls party 
agreed to it immediately ; andiafter’a pretty long speech 
from Miss Bates, which few persons listened to, she’also. 
found it possible to accept dear Miss. Woodhouse’s most, 
obliging invitation. | QOS y Toy. =) | 
As they were turning into the grounds, Mr, Perry. 
passed by on ‘horseback. The gentlemen spoke: of his 
horse. Be tte OL. £1 | 
‘‘ By-the-bye,” said Frank! Churchill to Mrs), Weston, 
presently, ‘‘ what became of Mr. Perry’s plan of setting 
up his carriage ?”’ ’ SOMOME 90 LO...: cre 
“Mrs. Weston’ looked surprised, and said, “I did» not 
know that he ever had any such plan.’ | 
“Nay, I had it from you. Youwr 
it three months ago.” t | JOg. D 
“Me?! impossible!” 1 ,eftingom: to  DigM 
“Indeed you did. I remember it* perfectly. You 
mentioned it as what was certainly to be very soon: 
Mrs. Perry’ had told somebody, and was. extremely, 
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happy aboutsit. It was owing 'to her persuasion, as. she 

thought his being out,in bad weather did him \a..great 

dealcof/harm. | You,must remember it now)?.”. . | 
‘“Upon my word, Irever heard of. it'till this; moment.”’ 
“Never !:>really,never!, )Bless me!,,/how could it 


‘be? Then I must:jhave,. dreamt. it; but I, was .com- 


pletely persuaded.—Miss ‘Smith, you,walkas if you were 
tired.» You,willnot be sorry: to/find yourself-at home.” 
“What! is ‘this.?; What is -this,”?: cried Mr., Weston, 
‘about: Perry }and) a».catriage ?. Is Perry going to. set 
up his carriage, Frank ? I, am glad)he -can, afford it. 
You-had it:from himself,-had-you ?”? 
“INO, $ir,”eteplied this son; laughing; “‘I.seem 'to, have 


had it from nobody. Very odd! ’, I really was persuaded 


of Mrs. Weston’s having mentioned it in one of her letters 
to Enscombe,:many weeks ago, with all.these particulars ; 
but .as she: dedlaresshe, never» heard: ja) syllable. of it 
before, of coursesit)imust have -been.a dream. I ama 
great dreamer. \iIcdream of everybody at Highbury when 
Tamaway ; and-when I /haveigone;through my particular 
friends, thenyI:begin| dreaming of Mr.;and)Mrs. Perry.” 
““Itas odd; though,” observed: his father, ‘‘ that you 
should have had 'such»asregular connected dream about 


people whom itiwas not very likely you-should be thinking 
of at Enscombe: « Perry’s ‘setting :up his carriage, and 
his wife’s persuading 'him to/it,,out of care,for his health 


—just what will happen, I have:no- doubt, sometime or 
other, only a little premature, What.an.air, of proba- 
bility sometimes» runs through-aidream !’ And at others, 


' whatya heap of:absurdities it is!) Well, Frank, your 
‘dream jcertainly'shows that'Highbury is in. your thoughts 


| when you aresdbsent:—Emma, you are a great) dreamer, 


| eB thinki?33:'Lsw | 


--Emma was outoof hearing.~!She had hurried-on before 
her guests to prepare ‘her father. for. their appearance, 


‘and. was beyond:the reach°of Mr.! Weston’s hint. 


“Why, to own>the truth,” cried :Miss Bates, who had 


been trying in»vain»to !be: heard the last. two minutes, 
“if Iomust speak >on: this subject; there, is no denying 
that Mr. Frank) Churchill mightohave—I,do not mean 
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to say that he did not dream it—I am sure I have some- 
times the oddest dreams in the world—but if 1 am ques- | 
tioned about it, I must acknowledge that there was such - 
an idea last spring; for Mrs. Perry herself mentioned 
it to my mother, and the Coles knew of it as well as our- 
selves} but it was quite a secret, known to nobody else, 
and only thought of about three days.» Mrs. Perry was 
very anxious that he should have a carriage, and came 
to my mother in great spirits one morning because she | 
thought she had prevailed.—Jane, don’t you! remember 
erandmamma’s telling us of it when we got home ? I 
forget where we had been’ walking to+very likely to 
Randalls; yes, I think it was to Randalls... Mrs. Perry 
was always particularly fond of my’ mother—indeed I 
do not know who is not—and she had mentioned it to 
her in confidence; she had no objection to her telling us, 
of course, but it was not to go beyond; and from that 
day to this I never mentioned it to a soul that Iiknow 
of. ' At the same time, I will not positively answer for 
my having never dropped a:hint, because I know I do 
sometimes pop out a thing before Ivam aware. 1 am a 
talker, you know—I am rather a talker ; and now and 
then I have let a thing escape me which I should not. 
1 am not like Jane; I wish I were: I will answer for it 
she never betrayed the least thing in the world. Where 
is she? Oh! just behind. Perfectly remember) Mrs. 
Perry’s coming. Extraordinary dream indeed!” at 

They were entering the hall. Mr. Knightley's: eyes 
kad preceded Miss Bates’s ina 'glance:at Jane. From 
Frank Churchill’s face, where he thought he saw con-. 
fusion suppressed or laughed away, he had involuntarily 
turned to hers; but she was indeed: behind, and too 
busy with her shawl. Mr. Weston had walked'in.: The 
two other gentlemen waited at the door to let her pass: 
Wr. Knightley suspected in Frank Churchill: the deter- 
wination of catching her eye: he seemed watching her 
intently—in vain, however, if it were so. Jane passed 
hetween them into the hall, and looked at neither. Pj 

There was no time for further remark or explanation. 
The dream must be borne with, and Mr. Knightley mus! 
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take his seat with the rest round the large modern cir- 
cular table which Emma. had introduced at Hartfield, 
and which none. but. Emma could have had power, to 
place there and persuade her father. to use, instead of 
the small-sized, Pembroke on which two of. his daily 
meals had, for forty years; been) crowded. Tea passed 
pleasantly, and nobody seemed.in a hurry to move. 

“ Miss: Woodhouse,” said. Frank Churchill, after ex- 
amining a table behind him, which he could reach as 
he sat, “ have your nephews) taken away their alphabets 
—their box of letters ?. It used to stand here. Where 
is it? This is a sort of dull-looking evening, that ought 
to be treated rather.as winter than summer. We had 
great amusement with those letters. one. morning. [ 
want to puzzle you again.” 

Emma was pleased with the thought; and producing 
the box, the table was quickly scattered over with alpha- 


| bets, which no one seemed,so much disposed to employ 


as their two selves. They were rapidly forming words 
for each other, or for anybody else who would be puzzled. 
The quietness of the game made it particularly eligible 


for Mr. Woodhouse, who had often been distressed by 
_ the more animated. sort, which Mr.. Weston had _ occa- 
| sionally introduced, and who now sat happily occupied 
‘in lamenting, with tender melancholy, over the depar- 


ture of the “ poor little boys,” or in fondly pointing out, 
as he took up any stray letter near him, how beautifully 


* Emma had written it. 


Frank Churchill placed a word before Miss Fairfax. 


| She gave a slight glance round the table, and. applied 


herself to it. Frank was next to: Emma, Jane opposite 
to them, and Mr. Knightley so placed as to see them 
all; and it. was his object to see as much as. he could, 


with as little apparent| observation. The word. was dis- 
‘ covered, and with a faint, smile pushed away. If meant 
‘to be immediately mixed withthe others, and buried 
‘ from sight, she should have, looked.on, the table instead 


of looking just across, for it was not mixed ; and Harriet, 
‘eager after every fresh word, and finding. out none, 
‘directly took it up, and fell to work. She was sitting 


by Mr. Knightley, and’ turned to ‘him’ for help. The 
word was blunder ; and’as Harriet exultingly proclaimed ~ 
it) there wasa blush on Jane’s'cheek which gave ita — 
meaning not® otherwise ostensible’ Mr: Knightley con- 
nected it with the dream ; but how it could'all be* was’ — 
beyond his comprehension: How ‘the ‘delicacy, the>dis-— 
cretion, of his favourite could’ have been! so lain asleep! 
He’ feared there’ must’ be some decided) involvement. — 
Disingenuousnéss’ ‘and’ ‘double-dealing’ seemed “to "meet: 
him at every! turn.’ ‘These’ letters were but ‘the vehicle ~ 
for gallantry and trick. It’was a child’s play,’ chosen 
to concéal'a deeper game on Frank’Churchill’s part. | 

With great'indignation did he continue» to observe | 
him, with? great’ alarm’ and’ distrust to’observe also’ 
his two blinded companions. -He®'saw\ a ‘short word’) 
prepared’ for Emma, and given’ ‘to her with a look sly | 
and démuré. ''He saw that Emma’ had’ soon made it:out, | 
and found it highly ‘entertaining, though it was \some~ 
thing which’ she judged it proper to appear ‘to’ censure; ’ 
fer she said, ‘ Nonsense! for shame!” He heard Prank’ 
Churchill ‘next say; with’ a°glance*towards Jane,°“*'D will” 
give it to her; shall I?” and‘as’ clearly heard Emma’ 
opposing it with eager, laughing warmth—* No, no;"you" 
must'not, you Shall fot} indeeay” 91S Ys9uboTI aN Ylisn i 

It was done,’ however: © This’ gallant young man;'who' 
seetned to love’ without feeling, and to recommend ‘him-” 
self without complaisance, directly handed*over the word 
to Miss Fairfax, and with a particular’ degree of sedate” 
civility entreated her to study it) Mr. Knightley's ‘ex-' 
cessive curiosity to know what this ‘word might be'made’ 
him ‘seize every possible moment’ for darting his eye’ 
towards it, and’ it’ was not long before ‘he saw it to’ be 
Dixon. Jane Fairfax’s perception seemedto accompany’ 
his; her comprehension was certainly'more equal ‘to the’ 
covert meaning; the’ superior’ intelligence, "of those’ ‘five’ 
letters so’ arrariged.” She’ was’ evidently displeased) — 
looked! up; and’ seeing” herself ‘watched, blushed! more’ 
deeply thari‘hée had ‘ever ‘perceived her, and’ saying only, 
“T' did notiknow that proper ‘names! ‘were allowed,” 
pushed awdy’the letters with even“an/ angry spirit, and 


: 
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looked »resolved to be engaged, by’ no, other word that 
could be offered.. Her face was averted from those who 
had-made the;attack;;and, turned towards:her, aunt. 

‘ Ay, very true,;my dear,” cried the latter, though Jane 
had not spoken a: word ;.““I.was.just going,to .say, the 
same thing. It-is timesfor,usito-be.going, indeed. | The 
evening is:closing in, and .grandmamma vwill be looking 
for us. My dear sir, you /are, too obliging.. We really 
must wish you good-night.’’ : 

_ Jane’s:alerthess in moving proved her, as ready as her 
aunt had preconceived: )She was; immediately up, and 
‘wanting to quit:the/table ;, but.so,many were also, moving 
_ that she could not get away ; and Mr. Knightley thought 
he saw. another) colléction jof letters, anxiously pushed 
towards) her,oand oresolutelyswept,) away .by., her ,unex- 
amined. (She»wasiafterwards, looking, for. her.,shaw]— 
Frank Churchill-was/looking also,;, it, was growing: dusk, 
and the room)was in'iconfusion;|-and how.,they..parted, 
Mr. Knightley could:not) tell, . 3 7 
_ He remained at)Hartfield after all the,rest, his thoughts 
full of what he had seen—so full:that when, the, candles 
came to assist, his jobservations,.. he must—yes, ; he cer- 
tainly must, as:a friend,.an anxious .friend—give Emma 
some hint, ask her)somejquestion..,.He; could,not see her 
in a situation of such-danger without, trying to preserve 
her. It wasthis duty. omy | | 
© Pray, Emma,” said) he,.“ may I;ask in what, lay the 
igreat amusement, ithe poignarit sting, .of, the last. word 
given to you and»Miss Fairfax ?...1,saw the word, and 
am curious to: knowhow it,could be so very entertaining 
to the one, and:so very distressing to. the.other.”’ ) 
Emma was extremely-confused. . She could.not endure 
to give him thejtrue explanation ; for though. her suspi- 
cions wereiby no means removed, she was really ashamed 
ofihaving ever;imparted them...) +. - 
“Oh?!” she; cried;in, evident embarrassment, .‘‘ it all 
meant nothing-+a mere joke,among ourselves.” : 
/) The joke,’ he, replied jgravely, “seemed confined to 


you and Mr. Churchill.” oeatatibciretn 
_ He had:hoped she would,speak. again, but she. did not. 
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She would rather busy herself «about anything than 
$peak. He sat a little while in doubt,” A variety of 
evils crossed his mind. Interference—fruitless. interfer- 
ence. Emma’s confusion, and: the: acknowledged inti. 
macy, seemed to declare her affection ‘engaged. Yet he 
would speak. He owed it ‘to her: to risk anything that 
might be involved in an unwelcome: interference; rathei 
than her welfare—to encounter anything, rather than the 
remembrance of neglect in such aicause. 20) 6 
“My dear Emma,” said he at last, with earnest: kind: 
ness, ‘do you think you perfectly understand the degre« 
of acquaintance between the gentleman and lady we 
have been speaking’ of ?”’ } 39g FOM d | | 
“Between Mr. Frank Churchill and Miss: Fairfax’ 
Oh yes, perfectly. Why do you make a doubt of it:?)”’ 
“Have you never at any time had reason to» thin] 
that he admired her, or that she admired him?” 6° 
‘ Never, never!” she ‘cried; with a:most open eager 
ness. ‘‘ Never, for the twentieth part'of a moment, div 
such an idea occur to me. And ‘how could it possibl, 
come into your head ? ” (1998 DSH. 9G I 8OW HK 
“T have lately imagined that I saw symptoms C 
attachment between them —vcertain expressive looks 
which I did not believe meant tobe public.” 1) i 
“Oh! you amuse me excessively.’ Iam delighted t 
find that you can vouchsafe to let \your imaginatio 
wander: but it will not do. Very. sorry to check yo 
in your first essay, but indeed it will not:do. There:1 
no admiration between them, I do assure you ; and th 
appearances which have’ caught you have arisen: fror 
some peculiar circumstances——feelings, rather, ofa totall 
different nature.’ It is impossible ‘exactly to» explain 
there ig a good deal of nonsense in’ ‘it; but the pa 
which is ‘capable of being communicated, whichis senst 
is, that they are as far from any attachment or admire 
tion for one another as any two’ beings’ in the world ca 
be. That-is, I presume it to be so‘on her side; and I ca 
answer for its’ being so’ on his: “Pi will answer for tk 
gentleman’s indifference.” idotd) uM bas sy 
~' She ‘spoke with ‘a confidence ‘which staggered, with, 
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satisfaction which ‘silenced, Mr. Knightley. She was in 
gay spirits, and would have prolonged the conversation, 
-wanting to hear the particulars of his suspicions, every 
look described, and all the wheres and hows of a circum: 
‘stance which highly entertained her; but his gaiety did 
‘not meet hers. He found he could not ‘be useful, and his 
feelings were too much irritated for talking. That he 
‘might not be irritated into an absolute fever by the fire 
which Mr. Woodhouse’s tender habits required almost 
‘every evening throughout the year, he soon afterwards 
‘took a hasty leave, and walked home to the coolness 
‘and solitude of Donwell Abbey. 


| CHAPTER XLII. 


AFTER being long fed with hopes of a speedy visit from 
‘Mr. and Mrs. Suckling, the Highbury world were obliged 
‘to endure the mortification of hearing that they could 
‘not possibly come till the autumn. No such importa- 
‘tion of novelties could enrich their intellectual stores at 
‘present. In the daily interchange of news, they must 
‘be again restricted to the other topics, with which for a 
while the Sucklings’ coming had been united—such as 
‘the last accounts of Mrs. Churchill, whose health seemed 
‘every day to supply a different report, and the situation of 
‘Mrs. Weston, whose happiness it was to be hoped might 
eventually be as much increased by the arrival of a child, 
as that of all her neighbours was by the approach of it. 
,_ Mrs. Elton was very much disappointed. It was the 
‘delay of a great deal of pleasure and parade. Her in- 
‘troductions and recommendations must all wait, and 
‘every projected party be still only talked of. So she 
thought at first; but a little consideration convinced 
her that everything need not be put off. Why should 
‘not they explore to Box Hill though the Sucklings did 
‘ot come? They could go there again with them in 
the autumn. It was settled that they should go to 
Box Hill. That there was to be such a party had been 
‘ong generally known; it had even given the idea of 
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another. ‘Emma had never been té Box:Hill; she wished 
to see what everybody found: so: well worth: ‘seeing, and 
she and Mr. Weston had agreed to choose some fine 
morning and drive thither. Two or three more of the) 
chosen only were to be admittedto join them, and: it 
was to be done ina quiet, unpretending, elegant way, 
infinitely superior to the bustle and preparation, the 
regular eating and drinking and picnic parade, of the 
Eltons andthe Sucklings. "| 
This was so very well, understood between ‘them that| 
Emma could not but feel some surprise, and a little dis- 
pleasure, on hearing from Mr. Weston that he had: been! 
proposing to Mrs. Elton, as her brother and sister had) 
failed her, that the two parties should unite, and go to- 
gether ; and that as Mrs. Elton had very readily acceded| 
to it, so it was to be, if she had no objection. Now, 
as her objection was nothing but her very. great! dislike 
of Mrs. Elton, of which Mr. Weston must. already be) 
perfectly aware, it was not worth ‘bringing forward 
again: it could not be done without a reproof to him) 
which would be giving pain to‘his wife;» and she found 
herself therefore obliged to consent to an arrangement 
which she would have done a great deal to avoid=-an 
arrangement which would probably expose her even t 
the degradation of being said to be of Mrs. Elton’s party. 
Every feeling was offended; and the forbearance of’ he1 
outward submission left a heavy arrear due of secret 
severity in her reflections on the unmanageable good- Will 
of Mr. Weston’s temper. { 
‘I am glad you approve of what I have done,” said 
he, very comfortably. “ But I> thought you would 
Such schemes as these are nothing: without numbers 
One cannot: have too large a party. A large party Se 
cures its own amusement. And she is a good- -natureé 
woman after all. One could not leave her out.” | 
Emma denied none of it aloud, and agreed to none 
of it in private. 0) 
It was now the middle of June, and the weather fine 
and Mrs. Elton was growing impatient to name the day’ 
and settle with Mr Weston as to pigeon-pies'and col 
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lamb, when a lame carriage-horse threw everything into 
sad uncertainty. It might be weeks, it might be only a 
few days, before the horse were usable ; but no prepara- 
tions could be ventured on, and it was all melancholy 
stagnation. Mrs: Elton’s resources were inadequate tc 
such an attack: 7 

“Is not this most vexatious, Knightley ? ”’ she cried ; 
“and such weather for exploring! These delays and 
disappointments are quite odious.) ‘What are we to do? 
The year will wear away at this rate, and nothing done. 
Before this time last year, I assure you, we had a de- 
lightful exploring party from Maple Grove to King’s 
Weston.” 
~ “ Youhad: better explore to Donwell,” replied» Mr. 
‘Knightley. ‘“That may be done without horses. Come 
‘and eat my strawberries: they are ripening fast.” 

If Mr. Knightley did not begin seriously, he was obliged 
to proceed so, for his proposal was caught at with de- 
light, and: the “ Oh! I should like it of all things” was 
not plainer in words than manner. Donwell was famous 
dor its strawberry beds, which seemed a plea for the in- 
vitation. But no plea was necessary : cabbage beds 
would have been enough to tempt the lady, who only 
wanted to be going somewhere. She promised him again 
and again to. come—much oftener than he doubted—and 
was extremely gratified bysuch a proof of intimacy, such 
a distinguishing compliment, as she chose to consider it. 
_ “You may depend upon me,”’ said she 3)“ I certainly 
will come. Name your day, and I will come. You wii 
low me to bring Jane Fairfax ?”’ | 
_ “I cannot name a day,” said he, ‘till I have spoken 
#0 some others, whom I would wish to meet you.” 
“Oh, leave all that to me; only give me a carte 
Manche. I. am lady patroness, you know. It is my 
darty.. I will:bring friends with me.” 

_ “I hope: you will bring Elton,” said he; >“ but I will 
lot trouble you to give any other invitations.” : 

_ “Oh, now you are looking very sly; but consider— 
vou need not be afraid of delegating power to me. I am 
410 young lady on her preferment: Married women, you 
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know, may be safely authorized. It ismy party.’ Leave 
it all to me. I will invite your guests.” Dee | 

“No,” he calmly replied, ‘““there is but sone» married 
woman in the world whom 1 can ever allow’ to invite 
what guests she pleases to Donwell, and that one ‘is * 

‘Mrs. Weston, I suppose,” interrupted» Mrs: Elton: 
rather mortified. pha } 

‘“ No—Mrs. Knightley ; and till she ois in being, | 
will manage such matters myself.’’ ) ade . ne) 

‘“Ah, you are an odd creature!’’ she cried, satisfied tc 
have no one preferred to herself. ““ You are:a humor: 
ist, and may say what you like—quite a humorist 
Well, I shall bring Jane with me—Jane and her aunt 
The rest I leave to you. I have-no objections at all tc 
meeting the Hartfield family. Don’t scruple; I know 
you are attached to them.” ) 2 htoun 36 

“You certainly will meet them, if Ivcan prevail; anc 
I shall call on Miss Bates in my way home.’’ r OB 

“That is quite unnecessary; I see Jane every day 
But as you like. It is to bea morning scheme, you 
know, Knightley—quite a simple thing. I shall wea’ 
a large bonnet, and bring one of my little baskets hang 
ing on my arm. Here—probably this basket with pin! 
ribbon. Nothing can be more simple, you see: An¢ 
Jane will have such another. There is to be no: forn 
or parade—a sort of gipsy party. We are to walk abou 
your gardens, and gather the strawberries ourselves, ant 
sit under trees; and whateverelse you may like t 
provide, it is to be all out of doors—a table spread i 
the shade, you know—everything as natural and’ simpl’ 
as possible. Is not that your idea ?” | | 

“Not quite. My idea of the simple and the natura 
will be to have the table spread in the dining-room 
The nature and the simplicity of gentlemen and ladies 
with their servants and furniture, I think is best ot 
served by meals within doors. When you are tired ¢ 
eating strawberries in the garden, there shall be col 
meat in the house.” w uw : 

‘Well, as you please; only don’t havea great set 
out. And, by-the-bye, can I or my housekeeper be ¢ 
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any use to you with our opinion? Pray be sincere, 
Knightley. If you wish me to talk to Mrs. Hodges, or 
to inspect anything st 
“ I have not the least wish for it, I thank you.” 
‘Well, but\if any difficulties should arise, my house- 
keeper is extremely clever.” 
I will answer for it that mine thinks herself full ‘as 
clever, and would spurn anybody’s assistance.”’ 
“I wish we had a donkey. \ The thing would be for us 
all to come’ on donkeys—Jane, Miss Bates, and me, and 
my caro sposo walking’ by. J really must talk to him 
about purchasing a donkey. In a country life I conceive 
it to be a sort of necessary ; for, let a woman have ever 
so many resources, it is not possible for her to be always 
shut up at home; and very long walks, you know—in 
summer there'is dust, and in winter there is dirt.” 
You will not'find either between Donwell and High- 
‘bury. Donwell Lane is never dusty, and now it. is 
‘perfectly dry.» Come on a»donkey, however, if you 
‘prefer it. You can borrow Mrs. Cole’s. I would wish 
‘everything to be as much to your taste as possible.” 
“*That I am sure you would. Indeed I do you justice, 
my good friend.. Under that ‘peculiar sort of dry, blunt 
manner, I know you-have the warmest heart. As I tell 
Mr. E.; you are a thorough humorist. | Yes, believe 
me, Knightley, I am fully sensible of your attention to 
me in the whole of this scheme. You have hit upon the 
very thing to please me.”’ 
Mr. Knightley had another reason for avoiding a 
table in the shade. He wished to persuade Mr. Wood- 
house, as well as Emma, to join the party; and he knew 
that to have any of them sitting down out of doors to eat 
would inevitably make him ill. Mr. Woodhouse must 
not, under the specious pretence of a morning drive, 
and an hour or two spent at Donwell, be tempted away 
to his misery. 
He was invited on good faith. No lurking horrors 
were to upbraid him for his easy credulity. He did 
Sonsent. He had not been at Donwell for two years. 
“Some very fine morning, he, Emma, and Harriet ‘could 
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go very well; and he could sit still with Mrs. Weston 
while the dear girls walked about the gardens. »He did 
not suppose they could be damp now, inthe middle of 
the day. He should like to see the old house again ex- 
ceedingly, and should: be very happy: to meet Mr. and’ 
Mrs. Elton, and any other of his neighbours. He icould 
not see any objection at all to his and) Emma's and 
Harriet’s going there some very fine morning. He) 
thought it very well done of Mr. Knightley to) invite’ 
them—very kind and sensible—much  cleverer than’ 
dining out. He was not fond of! dining out.) 05 

Mr. Knightley was fortunate in) everybody's most 
ready concurrence. The invitation was everywhere ‘so: 
well received that it seemed as if, like Mrs.Elton, they 
were all taking the scheme asa particular compliment: 
to themselves. Emma and Harriet professed very high 
expectations of pleasure from 'it ; and Mr. Weston,’ 
unasked, promised ‘to get Frank over! to’ join ‘them, if 
possible—a proof of approbation and) gratitude which’ 
could have been dispensed with. Mr. Knightley. was 
then obliged to say that he should be glad to see him; 
and Mr. Weston engaged to lose no time in writing, and 
spare no arguments to induce him to come. boo: 

In the meanwhile the lame horse recovered so: fast 
that the party to Box Hill was again under happy! con+ 
sideration ; and at last Donwell was settled:for one day, 
and Box Hill for the next, the weather appearing exactly 
right. ize cai : 
Under a bright midday sun, at almost midsummer, 
Mr. Woodhouse was safely conveyed in his carriage, with 
one window down, to: partake of this al fresco party ; 
and in one of the most comfortable rooms in the Abbey, 
especially prepared for him by a fire all the morning, he 
was happily placed, quite at his ease, ready ‘to talk with 
pleasure of what had been achieved, and advise everybody 
to come and sit down, and not to heat themselves. © Mrs. 
Weston, who seemed to have walked there on: purpose 
to be tired, and sit all the time with him, remained, whew 
all the others were invited:or persuaded out, his patient 
listener and sympathizer. | ir enkk yoy Serie 
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it was so long since Emma had been at the Abbey 
that as soon as she was satisfied of her father’s comfort, 
she was ‘glad to leave him, and look around her—eager 
to refresh and correct her memory with more particular 
observation, more exact understanding, of a, house and 
grounds which must ever be so.interesting to her and all 
her family. 
She felt all the honest pride and complacency which 
her alliance with the present and future proprietor could 
fairly warrant, as she viewed the respectable size and 
style of the building—its suitable, becoming, character- 
istic situation, low and sheltered; — its ample garden 
stretching down to meadows washed by a stream, of 
which the Abbey, with all the old neglect of prospect, 
had scarcely a sight, and its abundance of timber in rows 
and avenues, which neither fashion nor extravagance 
had rooted up... The house was larger than Hartfield, and 
totally unlike: it, covering a good deal of ground, ram- 
bling and irregular, with many comfortable and one or 
two handsome rooms. It was just what it ought to. be, 
and it looked what it was; and Emma felt .an increasing 
respect for it, as the residence of a family of such true 
gentility, untainted in blood and understanding. Some 
faults of ‘temper John Knightley had; but Isabella had 
connected herself unexceptionably.. She had given them 
neither men, nor names, nor, places that could raise a 
blush, ; These were. pleasant feelings, and she walked 
about and indulged them. till it was necessary to do /as 
the others did; and collect round. the strawberry. beds. 
The whole party were assembled, excepting Frank Church- 
ll, who was expected every moment from Richmond ; 
wad Mrs. Elton, in all, her apparatus of happiness, her 
“arge bonnet and her basket, was very ready to lead the 
Way in gathering, accepting, or talking. Strawberries. 
and only strawberries, could now'be thought or spoken of. 
| The best. fruit in England —everybody’s ‘favourite — 
tlways wholesome. These the finest beds and finest sorts. 
Velightful to gather for oneself—the only way of really 
mjoying them. Morning decidedly the best time—never 
ired—every. sort good—hautboy. infinitely superior — 
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no comparison—the others hardly eatable —hautboy: 
very scarce—Chili preferred—white wood finest flavou: 
of allprice of strawberries in London—abundance 
about Bristol—Maple Grove—cultivation—beds wher 
to be renewed—gardeners thinking exactly different— 
no general rule—gardeners never to be put out of thei 
way—delicious fruit—only too rich to be eaten much o 
—inferior to cherries—currants more refreshing—only oF 
jection to gathering strawberries the stooping—glarin’ 
sun—tired to death—could bear it no longer—must ¢ 
and sit in the shade.” | | 

Such, for half an hour, was the conversation, inte 
rupted only once by Mrs. Weston, who came out, in he 
solicitude after her'son-in-law, to inquire if he were com 
And she was a little uneasy.” She had some fears of h’ 
horse. iN 19 V8) am 

Seats tolerably in the shade were found ; and no! 
Emma was obliged to overhear what Mrs. Elton and Jar 
Fairfax were talking of. A situation, a most desirab: 
situation, was in question. Mrs. Elton had receive 
notice of it that morning, and was in raptures. It wi 
not with Mrs. Suckling, it was not with Mrs. Brag 
but in felicity and splendour it’ fell short only of them 
it was with a cousin of Mrs. Bragge, an acquaintance ° 
Mrs. Suckling, a lady known at Maple Grove.’ Deligh? 
ful, charming, superior, first circles, spheres, lines, rank, 
everything; and Mrs. Elton was ‘wild to have the o 
closed with immediately. On her side, all was warmt, 
energy, and triumph; and she positively refused to ta? 
her friend’s negative, though’ Miss Fairfax continued } 
assure her that she would not at present engage in ant 
thing—repeating the same motives which she had bel 
heard to urge before. Still Mrs. Elton insisted on bei; 
authorized to write’ an acquiescerice by the» morrovi 
post. How Jane could bear it at all was astonishing % 
Emma. She did look’vexed; she did speak pointed!’ 
and at last, with a decision of action’ unusual to hi 
proposed a removal: ‘‘Should not ‘they walk ? Wot: 
not Mr. Knightley ‘show ‘them the gardens—all e 
gardens ? She wished to see the whole: extent.” © Hf 
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ertinacity of her friend seemed more than she could 
ear. 

It was hot; and after walking some time over the 
ardens in a scattered, dispersed way, scarcely any three 
ogether, they insensibly followed one another to the 
elicious shade of a broad short avenue of limes, which, 
tretching beyond the garden at an equal distance from 
qe river, seemed the finish of the pleasure grounds. It 
id to nothing—nothing but a view at the end over a low 
sone wall with high pillars, which seemed intended, in 
leir erection, to give the appearance of an approach to 
1¢ house, which never had been’ there. Disputable, 
dwever, as might be the taste of such a termination, it 
as in itself a charming walk, and the view which closed 
extremely pretty. The considérable slope, at nearly 
ie foot of which the Abbey stood, gradually acquired 
‘steeper form beyond its grounds; and at half a mile 
stant was a bank of considerable abruptness and 
iandeur, well clothed with wood; and at the bottom of 
fis bank, favourably placed and sheltered. rose the 
Obey-Mill Farm, with meadows in front, and the river 
aking a close and handsome curve around it. 

(It was a sweet view—sweet to the eye and the mind: 
aglish verdure, English culture, English comfort, seen 
(der a sun bright without being oppressive. 

qn this walk Emma and Mr. Weston’ found all the 
hers assembled; and towards this view she immedi- 
sly perceived Mr. Knightley and Harriet, distinct from 
test, quietly leading the way. Mr. Knightley and 
juriet! It was an odd ééte-0-t#e. but she was glad to 
it. There had been‘a time when he would have 
wtned her as a companion, and turned from her with 
(le ceremony. Now they seemed in pleasant conversa- 
sn. There had been a time also when Emma would 
ve been sorry to see Harriet in a spot so favourable 
/ the Abbey-Mill Farm: but now she feared it not. It 
ight be safely viewed with all its appendages of pros- 
sity and beauty—its rich pastures, spreading flocks, 
hard in blossom, and light column of smoke ascend. 
1. She joined them at the wall, and found them more 
un 
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engaged in talking than, in. looking around. He wi 
giving Harriet information as to modes of agricultur 
etc.; and Emma. received ,a smile.which seemed. to sa 
“These are my own concerns. I have a right to talk ¢ 
such subjects,. without. being suspected of introduci 
Robert Martin.’ She did.not.suspect him, _It-was t 
old a story. Robert Martin, had, probably ceased. 
think of Harriet. They took\a few. turns, together alo 
the walk. The shade. was. most. refreshing, and: Emp 
found it the pleasantest part of the day. d 
The next remove was to the,house; they must all. 
in and eat; and they. were all seated and busy, and ’ 
Frank Churchill did not come. . Mrs. Weston looked, a. 
looked in vain. His father.,would, not; own | hims 
uneasy, and laughed at her,fears; but she could, not. 
cured of wishing that he would part with his black ma 
He had expressed himself .as to coming with more t 1 
common certainty. ti 
“ Fis aunt was so.much better that he had nota doy 
of getting over|to them.” Mrs. Churchill’s state, he 
ever, as Many were ready, to remind her,, was liable: 
such sudden variation as might disappoint her nephew 
the most reasonable dependence; and Mrs. Weston ¥ 
at last. persuaded to believe, or to say, that it must) 
by some attack of Mrs..Churchill that he was) preven) 
coming. Emma looked at Harriet, while the point) 
under. consideration ;. she. .behaved. very well and | 
trayed no emotion. | ) at 
The cold repast was over, and the party were to} 
out. once more.to. see what had not yet been seen—} 
old Abbey fish-ponds; perhaps get as. far as the cloy 
which was to. be begun cutting on the morrow, or, at i) 
rate, have the pleasure of being hot, and growing  () 
again. Mr. Woodhouse, . who , had, jalready taken | 
little round in the highest. part of the gardens, wher 
damps from the river were imagined even by him, stil 
no more; and his.daughter resolved to, remain with: |i 
that Mrs. Weston might be persuaded, away by: her} 
band to the exercise and variety which her spirits see 
to need. : , iG 
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_ Mr. Knightley had done all in his power for Mr. Wood- 
ouse's, entertainment.’ Books of engravings, drawers 
of medals, cameos, corals, shells, and every other family 
sollection within his cabinets, had been prepared for his 
id friend, to while away the morning’; and the kind- 
ress had perfectly answered.’ Mr. Woodhouse had been 
xceedingly well amused. \' Mrs. Weston had been show- 
ng them all to him, and now he would show them all to 
imma—fortunate in having no other ‘resemblance to 
i child: than in a total want of taste for what he saw, 
or he was slow, constant, and methodical.’ Before this 
econd looking over was begun, however, Emma walked 
nto the hall, for the sake‘of a few moments’ free observa- 
ion of the entrance and’ ground-plot of the house, and 
yas hardly there when Jane’ Fairfax ‘appeared, coming 
juickly in from the garden; and with a‘ look of escape. 
attle expecting to meet Miss’ Woodhouse so soon, there 
vas a start at first; but Miss Woodhouse was the very 
yerson she was in quest of. 

»* Will you be so kind,” said she, ‘‘ when I am missed, 
sto say that am gonehome ? Iam going this moment. 
fy aunt is not aware how late it is, nor how long we 
lave been absent; but I am sure we shall be wanted, 
nd I am determined ‘to go directly. “ I have' said nothing 
bout it to anybody. It’ would only be giving trouble 
nd distress. Some:are gone to'the ponds, and some to 
ne lime walk. | Till they all come in I'shall not’be missed : 
nd when they. do, will you. have the goodness ‘to say that 
iam gone ?.”’ | 

_ Certainly, if you wish it ; but you are not going to 
talk to Highbury alone ?”’ 

~~ Yes; what should hurt’me?'* I’ walk fast. I shall 
eat home in twenty minutes.”’ 

But it is too far, indeed it is, to ‘be walking quite 
fone. Let my father’s servant go. with you. Let me 
‘der the carriage. It canbe round in five minutes.” 
Thank ‘you, thank you; but on no account; I would 
‘ther walk. And for me to be afraid of walking alone— 
‘who may so soon have to guard’ others!” 

‘She spoke with great agitation; and Emma very 
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feelingly replied, ‘‘ That can be no reason for your bei 


exposed to danger now. I’ must order the carria; 
The heat even would be danger. You are fatigu 
already.”’ . ant | 
‘ Iam,” she answered—“ I am fatigued ; but it is r 
the sort of fatigue—quick walking will refresh'me. M 
Woodhouse, we all know at times what it is to be weari 
in spirits. Mine, I confess, are exhausted. The greaté 
kindness you can show me will be to let me have my 01 
way, and only say that Iam gone when it is necessary. 
Emma had not another word to oppose: She saw. 
all; and entering into her feelings, promoted her quitti 
the house immediately, and watched, her safely off wi 
the zeal of a friend. Her parting look was grateful; a 
her parting words, ‘“O Miss. Woodhouse, the comfort 
being sometimes alone !'’? seemed to burst from an ov: 
charged heart, and to describe somewhat of the contint 
endurance to be practised by her, even towards ‘soi 
of those who loved her best. 
“Such a home, indeed !. such an aunt!” said Emn 
as she turned back into the hall again. “Ido pity y« 
And the more sensibility you betray of their just horro 
the more I shall like you.” | | 
Jane had not been gone a quarter of an hour, and th 
had only accomplished some views of St. Mark’s Pla 
Venice, when Frank Churchill entered the room. Em: 
had not been thinking of him ; she had forgotten to thi 
of him; but she was very glad to see him. Mrs. West 
would be at ease. The black mare was blameless ; 
were right who had named Mrs. Churchill as the cau 
He had been detained by a temporary increase of illn 
in her—a nervous seizure, which had lasted some hou 
and he had quite given up every thought of coming 
very late; and had he known how hotia ride he shot 
have, and how late, with all his hurry, he must be, 
believed he should not have come at all. The heat 
excessive—he had never suffered anything like i 
almost wished he had stayed at home—nothing killed 
like heat—he could bear any degree of: cold,:etc., f 
heat was intolerable ;, and he sat down, at the) great 
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ossible distance from the slight remains of Mr. Wood. 
ouse's fire, locking very deplorable. 
_,, You will son be cooler, if you sit still,” said Emma. 
~ As soon as I am cooler I shall go back again. J] 
duld very ill be spared ; but’such’a point had been made 
[my comihg! You will all be going soon, I stuilppose— 
le whole party breaking up. I met one as I came. 
adness in such weather—absolute madness !” 
Emma listened, and looked, and soon perceived that 
rank Churchill’s state might be best defined by the 
Pressive phrase of being out of humour, Some people 
sre always cross when they were hot. Such might be 
s constitution ; and as she knew that eating and drink- 
5 Were often the cure of such incidental complaints, 
© Tecommended his taking some refreshment ; he would 
id abundance of everything in the dining-room, and she 
manel’y pointed out the door. 

©; he should not eat. He was not hungry ;_ it 
uld Only make him hotter.” In two minutes, however, 
Telented in his own favour ; and muttering something 
Out Spruce beer, walked off. Emma returned all her 
ention to her father, saying in secret,— 

m glad I have done being in love with him. I 
not like a man who is so soon discomposed by a hot 
g. Harriet’s sweet, easy temper will not mind it.” 
was gone long enough to have had a very comfort- 
meal, and came back all the better—grown quite 
and with good manners, like himself, able to draw 
“fair Close to them, take an interest in their employ- 
44t, and regret, in a reasonable way, that he should be 
gate. He was not in his best spirits, but seemed try- 
to improve them; and at last made himself talk 
sense very agreeably. They were looking over views 
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As soon as my aunt gets well, 1 shall go abroad,’ 
he. “I shall never be easy till I have seen some 
hese places. You will have my sketches, some time 
ther, to look at, or my tour to read, or my poem. ji 
1 do something to expose myself.” 

That may be, but not by sketches in Switzerland. 
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You will never go to, Switzerland. , Your A ncle and ‘aun 
will never allow you to leave; Englands, j:.00} dit. 2.9¢0 | 

“ They may be induced \to.go,too. A warm climat 
may be prescribed. for her. ,.I,have more than-half a 
expectation of our all going abroad. Lassure yo" Thay 
I feel a strong persuasion this morning that I, shall. soc 
be abroad. I ought to travel. .I.am tired of dou 
nothing. I want.a change. I am serious, Miss. Woo 
house, whatever your penetrating eyes may fancy. La 
sick of England, and would leave it to-morrow, if L.could 

“ You are sick of prosperity and indulgence. Cann 
you invent a few hardships. for yourself, and be cc 
tented to stay ?.”’ J edede: basen solpt ier | 

“T sick of prosperity and indulgence! You are qu 
mistaken. I do, not look upon myself. as. either PTOSP 
ous or indulged. I am thwarted in everything mater 
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frst came. Go, and eat and drink, a little more, and’: 
will do. very well..Another slice: of cold meat,,anot 
draught of Madeira and water, will make, you nearly 
a par with the rest of us.) oi.) 19 | dt aoe 
“No, I shall not stir. I shall sit.by you. ‘You 
my best cure.” sad wn wil toc (ut 
‘We are going to Box Hill to-morrow :, you will > 
us. It is not Switzerland, but it will be something ‘{ 
young man so much;in want of a change. You will 
and go with us?’ 3 ) | 
“No, certainly not ;, I shall go, home in the cool of 
evening.’ ) ake 
“But you may come again in the cool of to-mo}‘ 
morning.” ' the 7 sod aie 
“ No, it will not be worth while. . If 1 come Isha 
cross.’ praia hs.cae rh | 
“Then pray stay at Richmond,” _. : 
‘But if I do, I shall be crosser still’, [can never 
to think of you all there without me, v7 7 | 
“These are difficulties which you must settle for 
self. Choose your own degree of crossness. T shall 
you no more.”’ Bh hg Sani he 
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‘The rest of the party were now returning, and all 
were soon collected.. With some there was great joy at 
he sight of Frank’ Churchill; others ‘took. it very com- 
osedly ; but there was a very general distress and 
listurbance on Miss Fairfax’s disappearance being ex- 
lained. That it was time for everybody to go concluded 
he subject ; and witha short final arrangement for the 
iext day’s scheme, they parted.» Frank Churchill’s' little 
nclination to exclude’ himself increased so much that 
iis last words to Emma were,— 
- Well, if you wish me to stay and join the party, I 
vill.” 

She smiled her acceptance; and nothing less than a 
ummons from Richmond was to take him back before 
he following evening. 


CHAPTER... XLIII. 


‘HEY had a very fine day for Box’ Hill; and all the 
ither outward circumstances of arrangement, accommo- 
lation, and punctuality were in favour of a pleasant 
vatty. Mr. Weston directed the whole, officiating safely 
vetween Hartfield and the vicarage, and‘everbody was in 
‘ood time. Emma and Harriet went together ; Miss 
dates and her niece with the Eltons; the gentlemen on 
,orseback. Mrs. Weston remained with Mr. Woodhouse. 
Nothing was wanting but to be happy when they got 
ee Seven miles were travelled in expectation of 
njoyment, and everybody had a burst of admiration 
n first arriving; but in the general ‘amount of the day 
here was deficiency. There’'was-a languor, a want of 
(rits, a want of union, which could not be got over. 
‘hey separated too much into parties: The Eltons walked 
gether; Mr. Knightley took’ charge of Miss Bates and 
ene; and Emma and Harriet belonged to Frank Church- 

And Mr. Weston tried in vain'to make them har- 
onize better. It seemed at first an accidental! division, 
t it never materially varied. Mr.’ and Mrs. Elton, 
deed, showed no unwillingness to mix; ‘and be as agree- 
le as they could; but during the two whole hours 
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that were spent on the hill, there-seemed a principle o 
separation between the other parties too strong for an’ 
fine, prospects, or any cold collation, or any cheerful Mr 
Weston to remove. 

At first it was downright dullness to Emma. She ha: 
never seen Frank, Churchill so. silent, and.stupid... H 
said nothing worth hearing—looked without seeing— 
admired without intelligence—listened. without knowin) 
what she said. |While he was so dull, it was no wonde 
that Harriet should be dull likewise ; and they were bot’ 
insufferable. | 

When they all sat down it was better—to her taste | 
great deal better—for Frank Churchill, grew talkativ. 
and gay, making her his first subject: Every. distir 
guishing attention that could be paid was paid to hei 
To amuse her, and be agreeable in her eyes, seemed a 
that he cared for; and Emma, glad to be enlivened, nc 
sorry to be flattered, was gay and easy too, and gave hir 
all the friendly encouragement, the admission’ to. b 
gallant, which she had ever given in the first and mos 
animating period of their acquaintance, but which now 
in her own estimation, meant nothing, though in th 
judgment of most people looking on it’ must have ha 
such an appearance as no English word but flirtatio, 
could very well describe. “ Mr. Frank Churchill an 
Miss Woodhouse flirted together excessively.” | The 
were laying themselves open to that very phrase, and t 
having it sent off in a letter to. Maple Grove by one lady 
to Ireland by another. Not that Emma was gay an 
thoughtless from. any real felicity ; it was rather becaus 
she felt less happy than she had expected. She laughe' 
because she was disappointed ;, and though she like 
him for his attentions, and thought them all, whether i 
friendship, admiration, or playfulness, extremely jud_ 
cious, they were not winning back her heart., She sti 
intended him for her friend. af 

‘‘ How much I am obliged to you,” said he, ‘‘ for tellin 
me to come to-day! If it had not been for you, I shoul 
certainly have lost all the happiness of this party. |] ha 
quite determined to go away again.” 
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‘““Yes, you were very cross; and I do not know what 

) about, except that you were too late for the best straw- 
berries. I was a kinder friend than you deserved. But 

you were humble. You begged:hard to be commanded 
to come.” 

| “Don’t sav I was cross. I was fatigued. The heat 
overcame me.”’ 

“Tt is hotter to-day.” 

_ “Not to my feelings. I am perfectly comfortable 

_ to-day.” 

“--“You are comfortable because you are under com- 

mand.” 

~» “Your command ? © Yes.’ 

“Perhaps I intended you to say so, but I meant self- 
command. You had, somehow or other, broken bounds 
yesterday, and run away from your own management. 

But to-day you are got back again; and as | cannot be 

always with you, it is best to believe your temper under 

“your own command rather than mine.’ 

“Tt comes to the same thing. I can have no seli- 
_command without a motive. You order me, whether 
‘you speak or not. And you can be always with me. 
You are always with me.’ 

' “Dating from three o’clock yesterday. My perpetual! 

influence could not begin earlier, or you would not have 

‘been so much out of humour before.” 

_ “Three o’clock yesterday! That is your date. I 

‘thought I had seen you first in February.” 

' “Your gallantry is really unanswerable. But’’—lower- 

‘ing her voice-—‘‘ nobody speaks except ourselves, and it 

‘is rather too much to be talking nonsense for the enter- 

‘tainment of seven silent people.’ 

_ “Tsay nothing of which I am ashamed,” replied he, 
/ with lively impudence. ‘I saw you first in February. 
‘Let everybody on the hill hear me if they can. Let my 

“accents swell to Mickleham on one side and Dorking on 

“the other. I saw you first in February.” And then 

whispering, ‘Our companions are excessively stupid. 

What shall we do to rouse them? Any nonsense will 
‘serve. They shall talk—Ladies and gentlemen, I am 
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ordered by’ Miss) Woodhouse: (who, -wherever she’ is, 
presides) to say that she desires to know what you are 
all thinking of.”’ (191 “19 Di | 
Some laughed, and answered good-humouredly. , Miss 
Bates said a great deal; Mrs. Eiton swelled at’ the idea 
of Miss Woodhouse’s presiding; Mr. Knightley’s answer 
was the most distinct. 
“Ts Miss Woodhouse sure that she would like to hear 
what we all are thinking of ?” fod r or 16 | 
“Oh no, no!” cried Emma, laughing as carelessly 
as she could—“ upon no acceunt in the world. It is the 
very last thing I would stand the brunt of just now. Let 
me hear anything rather than what you are all thinking 
of. Twill not say quite all. There are one lor two, 
perhaps’”’—glancing at Mr. Weston and Harriet—‘‘ whose 
thoughts I might not’be afraid of knowing.’ ) > | 
“Tt is a sort of thing,” cried Mrs, Elton emphatically. 
“which IJ should not have thought’ myself, privileged. tc 
inquire into. Though, perhaps, as the chaperon, of the 
party—I never was in any circle—exploring parties— 
young ladies—married women ne Se iranlustanten 
Her mutterings were chiefly to her husband; and hi 
murmured in reply,— | | 
“Very true, my love, very true. Exactly so, indeec 
quite unheard of; but some ladies say, anything 
Better pass it off as a joke.) Everybody knows what 1 
due to you.” Ws | 
“Tt will not do,” whispered Frank to Emma; “ they 
are most of them affronted. I will attack them witl 
more address.—Ladies and gentlemen, I am ordered by 
Miss Woodhouse to say that she waives her right o 
knowing exactly what you may all be thinking of, ani 
only requires something very entertaining from | each c. 
you, in a general way. Here are seven of you, beside 
myself (who, she is pleased to say, am very entertainin| 
already), and she only demands from each of you, eithe 
one thing very clever, be it prose or, verse, original. o 
repeated; or two things moderately clever ; or thre 
things very dull indeed; and she engages to laug) 
heartily at them all.” ‘age ; 
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“ Ohob) very well,’ exclaimed Miss Bates; ““then I 
need not be uneasy.|..‘ Three things very. dull indeed,’ 
That will just do for me, you know. I shall be sure to 
say three dull things as soon as:ever I open my mouth, 
shan’t 1 ?”’ looking round with the most good-humoured 
dependence on» everybody’s assent. ‘“Do, not ‘you all 
think I shall ?” 

Emma could not resist: 

“Ah! ma’am, but there may bea difficulty... Pardon 
me, but» you will be limited as to the number—only 
three at once.” 

Miss Bates, deceived’ by the mock ceremony of her 
manner, did not immediately catch her meaning; but 
when it burst on her, it could not anger, though a slight 
blush showed that it:could pain her. 

“ Ah! well—to be'sure. ‘Yes, 1 see what she means’’ 
—turning to Mr. Knightley—‘“‘and I will try to hold my 
tongue. I must»make myself very disagreeable, or she 
would not have said such a thing to,an old friend.” 

“IT like your plan,’ cried Mr. Weston. ‘ Agreed, 
agreed. I will do my best. I am making a conundrum. 
How will a conundrum reckon ? ” 

“Low, I am afraid, sir, very low,’”’ answered his son; 
~ but we shall be indulgent, especially to any one who 
leads the way.” 

“No, no,” said Emma, “it will not reckon low.) A 
conundrum of Mr. Weston’s shall clear him and his next 
neighbour. Come, sir, pray let me hear it.” 

“I doubt its being very clever myself,” said Mr. 
Weston. “It is too much a matter of fact; but here it 
is. What two letters of the alphabet are there that ex- 
press perfection ?” 

_ ‘What two letters: express perfection? I am sure 
I do not know.” | | 

“Ah! you will never guess. You ”—to Emma—‘‘I am 
certain, will never guess. I will tell you. M and A. 
Em—ma. Do you understand ?”’ 

Understanding and) gratification came together. It 
might be a very indifferent piece of wit, but: Emma 
found a great deal to laugh at and enjoy in it, and so 
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did Frank and Harriet. It did not seem to’ touch the 
rest of the party equally ; some looked very stupid) about 
it, and Mr. Knightley gravely said,— 

“This explains the sort of clever thing that is wanted, 
and Mr. Weston has done very well for himself ; but 
he must have knocked up everybody else. Perfection 
should not have come quite so soon. 

“Oh! for myself, I protest I must’ be excused; said 
Mrs. Elton. “J really cannot attempt—I amnot at all 
fond of the sort of thing. I had an acrostic once sent to me 
upon my own name, which I was not at all pleased with. 
I knew who it came from. An ‘abominable puppy! You 
know who I mean’’—nodding to her husband. ‘These 
kind of things are very well at Christmas, when one is 
sitting round the fire; but quite out of place, in my 
opinion, when one is ‘exploring about the country in 
summer. _Miss Woodhouse must excuse me. I] am not 
one of those who have witty things at everybody's serv- 
ice. I do not pretend to be a wit: I havea great deal 
of vivacity in my own way, but I really must be allowed 
to judge when to speak and when to hold my tongue. 
Pass us, if you please, Mr. Churchill.) Pass Mr. E., 
Knightley, Jane, and myself. .We have nothing clever 
to say—not one of us.” | 

“ Yes, yes, pray pass me,” added her husband, with a 
sort of sneering consciousness ; ‘J have nothing to say 


that can entertain Miss W oodhouse, or any other young ~ 


lady. An old. married man—quite good ‘for nothing. 
—Shall we walk, Augusta ?”’ 
‘With all my heart. Iam really tired of exploring so 
long on one spot.—Come, Jane, take my other arm.”’ 
Jane declined it, however, and the husband and wiie 
walked off. “ Happy: couple!” said Frank Churchill, 


as soon as they were out of hearing; “ how well: they — 


suit one another! Very lucky, marrying as they did, 


upon an acquaintance formed only in\a public place! — 
They only knew each another, I think, a:few weeks in — 


Bath! Peculiarly lucky! for as to any real knowledge 
of a person’s. disposition that Bath, or,any public place 
can give—it is all nothing; ‘there ‘can: be no knowledge. 
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It is only by seeing women in their own homes, among 
their own set, just as they always are, that you can form 
any just judgment. Short of that, it is all guess and 
luck, and will generally be ill-luck.. How many a man 
has committed himself, on a short acquaintance, and 
rued it all the rest of his life!” 

Miss Fairfax, who had seldom spoken before, except 
among her own confederates, spoke now. 

“Such things do occur, undoubtedly.” She was 
stopped by a cough. Frank Churchill turned towards 
her to listen. 

‘ You were speaking,” said he gravely. She recovered 
her voice. 

“I was only going to observe that though such un- 
fortunate circumstances do sometimes occur both to men 
and women, I cannot imagine them to be very frequent. 
A hasty and imprudent attachment may arise, but there 
is generally time toirecover from it afterwards. I would 
be understood to mean that it can be only weak, irresolute 
characters (whose: happiness must be always at the 
mercy of chance) who will suffer an unfortunate acquaint- 
ance to be an inconvenience, an oppression, for ever.”’ 

He made no answer—merely looked, and bowed in 
submission ; and soon afterwards said, in a lively tone,— 
- “ Well, I have so little confidence in my own judg- 
ment, that whenever I marry, I hope somebody will 
choose my, wife for me.—Will you ?”’—turning to 
‘Emma. “Will you choose.a wife for me? I am sure 
I should like anybody fixed on by you. You provide 
for the family, you know ”’—with a smile at his father. 
“Find somebody for me. I am in no hurry. Adopt 
her; educate her.” 

‘“ And make her like myself.” 

‘‘ By all means, if you can.” 

“Very well. I undertake the commission. You shall 
have a charming wife.” 

~ She must be very lively, and have hazel eyes. I 
care for nothing else. I shall go abroad for a couple 
of years; and when I return, I shall come to you for 
my wife. Remember.” 
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Emma was in no danger of forgetting. It 'was.a com- 
mission to’ touch .every favourite feeling. Would: not 
Harriet 'be the very creature described ? Hazel eyes 
excepted; two years.more might make her all that he 
wished. He might’ even have Harriet in his thoughts 
at the moment; who could say?’ Referring: the ‘educa; | 
tion to her seemed to imply it. ly i] | 
“ Now, ma’amy” said Jane to: her aunt,’ shall we join | 
Mrs. Elton ? ”* eantd? dite | ; 
‘Tf yow pleasé, my dear: With all my:heart. I am | 
quite ready. I was ready to have gone with her, but | 
this will do just’as’ well. We shall soon overtake her. | 
There she is—no, that’s somebody else. That's one of 
the ladies in the Irish car party, notat all like her. Well, . 
1 declare 4 | ) | r aipoosiot | 
They walked off, followed in’ half: a: minute by Mr. 
Knightley. Mr. Weston, his son, Emma, and ‘Harriet | 
only:remained ; and the young man’s spirits now: rose | 
to a pitch almost unpleasant:: Even Emma grew tired | 
at last of flattery and merriment, and wished herself 
rather walking quietly about with any» of the others, | 
or sitting almost alone, and quite unattended oto, in 
tranquil observation of the beautiful views beneath her. | 
The appearance of, the servants looking out for them to 
give notice of the carriages was a joyful sight; and, 
even the bustle of collecting and preparing ‘to depart, | 
and ‘the solicitude of Mrs. Elton ito have her. carriage, 
first, were gladly endured, in the prospect of the quiet 
drive home which’ was ‘to close the very «questionable, 
enjoyments of this day of pleasure, Such another, 
scheme, composed of so many? ill-assorted people, she, 
hoped never to be betrayed into again. 95 6000 fn 
While waiting for the carriage, she found Mr. Knightley) 
by her side. He looked around, as if te see'that no one: 
were near, and then 'said,— SDii t v 
“Emma, I must once more speak to:'you as’ I have; 
been used to do—a privilege rather endured than allowed, 
perhaps; but I must still use it. I-cannot see you acting) 
wrong without a remonstrance.' How could: you be so. 
unfeeling to Miss Bates? How could you be so insolent: 
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in your wit to 'a woman of her character, age, and situa- 
tion ? Emma, I had not thought it possible.’ 

Emma recollected, blushed; was sorry, but tried; to 
laugh it off. 

““Nay, how could I help:saying what I did? Nobody 
could have helped it. It was not so very bad. I dare 
say she did not understand me.” 

“TI assure you she did. She felt your full meaning. 
She has talked of it since... L wish you could have 

heard» how she talked of it—with what candour and 
‘generosity. I wish: you could have heard her honour- 
‘ing your forbearance, in being able to pay her such 
attentions as she was for ever receiving from your- 
self and your father, when her society must be so 
irksome.” 

“Oh!” cried Emma, “I know. there is not a better 
‘creature in the world ; but you must allow that what is 
‘good and what. is ridiculous are most unfortunately 
‘blended in her.’’ 

‘““They are blended,” said he, “I acknowledge; ,anc 
‘were she prosperous, I could allow much for the. occa- 
sional prevalence of the ridiculous over the good. Were 
she a woman of fortune, I would leave her every harm- 
less absurdity ‘to take its chance, I would not quarrel 
‘with you for any) liberties of manner. Were she your 
‘equal in situation—but;| Emma, consider how far this 
‘is from being the case. She is poor ;. she has sunk from 
ithe comforts she was born to ;- and if she live. to old age, 
must probably sink more. Her situation should. secure 
‘your compassion.: It was badly done, indeed! You, 
‘whom she had known from.an infant, whom she had 
‘seen grow’ up froma period when, her notice, was an 
honour—to have you now, in thoughtless spirits, and 
‘the pride of the moment, laugh at, her, humble. her, 
and before her niece, too, and. before others, many of 
whom—certainly some—would, be entirely guided by 
your treatment of her. This is not pleasant to you, 
Emma, and it is very far from pleasant to.me; but I 
‘must, I will—I will tell you truths while I can, satisfied 
with proving myself your friend by very faithful counsel. 
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and trusting that you will some time or other do me 
greater justice than you can do now.” | 

While they talked, they were advancing towards the | 
carriage. It was ready; and before she could speak | 
again, he had handed her in. He had misinterpreted | 
the feelings which had kept her face averted and her | 
tongue motionless. They were combined only of anger | 
against herself, mortification, and deep concern. She | 
had not been able to speak; and on entering the car- | 
riage, sank back for a moment» overcome ; then) re- | 
proaching herself for having taken no leave, making no’ 
acknowledgment, parting in apparent sullenness, she) 
looked out with voice and hand eager to show a differ- 
ence; but it was just too late. He had turned away, | 
and the horses were in motion. She continued to: look | 
back, but in vain; and soon, with what appeared un- | 
usual speed, they were half-way down the hill, and) 
everything left far behind. She was vexed beyond what! 
could have been expressed—almost beyond what she 
could conceal. Never had she felt so agitated, morti- | 
fied, grieved, at any circumstance in her life. She was 
most forcibly struck. The truth of his representation 
there was no denying. She felt it at her heart. How) 
could she have been so brutal, so cruel, to Miss Bates ?' 
How could she have exposed herself to such ill opinion’ 
in any one she valued ? and how suffer him to leave 
her without saying one word of gratitude, of concur-| 
rence, of common kindness ? eoye 

Time did not’ compose her. As she reflected more, 
she seemed but to feel it more. She never had: been so 
depressed. Happily it was not necessary to speak.’ 
There was only Harriet, who seemed not in spirits her- 
self, fagged, and very willing to be silent; and Emma’ 
felt the tears running down her cheeks almost all the. 
way home, without being at any trouble to check them, 
extraordinary as they were. | i 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 


THE wretchedness of a scheme to Box Hill was in Emma’s 
thoughts all the evening. How it might be considered by 
the rest of the party, she could not tell. They, in their 
different homes, and their different ways, might be look- 
ing back on it with pleasure ; but in her view it was a 
morning more completely misspent, more totally bare of 
rational satisfaction at the time, and more to be abhorred 
in recollection, than any she had ever passed. A whole 
evening of backgammon with her father was felicity to it. 
There, indeed, lay real pleasure, for there she was giving 
up the sweetest hours of the twenty-four to his comfort, 
and feeling that, unmerited as might be the degree of 
his fond affection. and confiding esteem, she could ‘not, 
in her general conduct, be open to any severe reproach. 
As a daughter, she hoped she was not without a heart. 
She hoped no one'could have said to her, ‘‘ How could 
you be so unfeeling to your father ? I must, I will tell 
you truths while I can.” Miss Bates should never again 
—no, never! If attention in future could do away the 
past, she might hope to be forgiven.. She had been often 
temiss—her conscience told her so-;~ remiss; perhaps, 
more in thought than fact; scornful, ungracious.. But 
it should be so no’ more. In the warmth of true: con- 
trition, she would call upon her the very next morning, 
and it should be the beginning, on her side, of a: regular, 
equal, kindly intercourse. 

She was just:as determined when the morrow came, 
and went early, that nothing might: prevent her. «It 
was not unlikely, she thought, that she: might see Mr. 
Knightley in her way; or, perhaps, he might come in 
while she was: paying her visit. She had no objection. 
she would not be ashamed of the appearance of the peni- 
tence so justly and truly hers. Her eyes were towards 
Jonwell as she ‘walked, but she saw him not. 

_ “The ladies were all at home.’ She had never re- 
‘oiced at the sound’ before, nor ever before entered the 
yassage, nor walked up the stairs, with any wish of 
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giving pleasure, but in conferring obligation, or of ae- | 
riving it, except in subsequent ridicule, 
There was a bustle on her approach—a good deal of | 
moving and talking. She heard: Miss. Bates's voice. | 
Something was to be done in a hurry; the maid looked 
frightened and awkward ; hoped she would be pleased) 
to wait a moment, and then ushered her in, too; soon. 
The aunt and niece seemed both escaping into the ad- | 
joining room. Jane she hadia distinct glimpse of, look- 
ing extremely ill; and before the door had shut them | 
out, she heard Miss Bates saying, “Well; my dear, 1 
shall’ say you are laid' down upon the bed, and I am. 
sure you are ill enough.” val .; 4 
Poor old Mrs. Bates, civil and humble as usual, feekeal 
as if she did not quite understand what was going on. 
“Tam afraid Jane is not very well,” said she, “° but 
I do not know; they ¢ell me she is well. . 1 dare say my 
daughter will be here presently, Miss Woodhouse. I 
hope you find a:chair. I wish Hetty had not gone, lam 
very little able—have you a chair, maam?, Do you sit 
where you like ? I am sure she willbe here presently.” 
Emma seriously hoped she would. » She had a moment's: 
fear of Miss Bates keeping away from her. But Miss. 
Bates soon came—‘ very happy and obliged; ”. but, 
Emma’s conscience told her that there was not the same 
cheerful volubility as before—less ease of look and:manner. 
A very friendly inquiry after Miss Fairfax, she hoped, 
might lead the way to a return of old feelings. The: 
touch seemed immediate. HOO} ibs «1 
‘““ Ah. Miss Woodhouse, how kind; you:are! I.suppose 
you have heard, and are come: to, give us. joy. This: 
does not seem much like joy, indeed, in me ’’—twinkling 
away'a tear or two—“ but.it will be very trying for us to 
part with her, after having had her so long;; and she 
has a dreadful headache just now, writing all the morn- 
ing—such long letters, you know, | tobe written to Colonel: 
Campbell and Mrs: Dixon.‘ My dear,’-said' 1, ° you will 
blind» yourself,’ for tears were in ;her eyes perpetually. 
One ‘cannot wonder,:one:cannot wonder... It is; a great 
change; and though she is amazingly fortunate—such 
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a situation, I suppose, as no young woman before ever 
met with on first going out. Do not think us ungrateful, 
Miss Woodhouse, for such surprising good fortune ’’— 
again dispersing her tears—‘ but, poor’ dear soul, if 
you were to see what a headache she has. When one 
is in great pain, you know one cannot feel any blessing 
quite as it may deserve. She is as low as. possible. 
To look at her, nobody would think how delighted and 
happy she is to have’secured such a situation: You 
will excuse her not coming to you; she is not able—she 
is gone into her own room. I want her to lie down upon 
the bed. ‘My dear,’ said I, ‘I shall say you are laid 
down upon the bed.” But, however, she is not; she is 
walking about the room. But, now that she has written 
her letters, she says she shall soon be well. She will be 
'extremely sorry to miss seeing you, Miss Woodhouse, 
but your kindness will excuse her. You were kept wait- 
‘ing at the door. I was quite ashamed.’ But somehow 
| there was‘a little bustle, for it so happened that we had 
(not heard’ the knock; and till you were on the stairs 
‘we did not know anybody was'coming. ‘It is only Mrs. 
‘Cole,’ said I, ‘depend upon it; nobody else would come 
so early.’ ‘ Well, said she, ‘it must: be borne some 
{time or other, and it may as well be now.’ But then 
|Patty came in, and said it was you. ‘Oh!’ said I, 
“it is Miss Woodhouse; I am sure you will like to see 
‘her.’ ‘I can see nobody,’ said she; and up she got, and 
‘would go away; and that was what made us keep you 
‘waiting ; and extremely sorry and ashamed’ we’ were. 
' “If you must go, my dear,’ said I, ‘ you must, and I will 
‘Say you are laid down upon the bed.’ ”’ 
Emma was most sincerely interested. Her heart had 
“been long growing kinder towards Jane; and this picture 
of her present sufferings acted as a cure of every former 
/ungenerous suspicion, and left her nothing but pity ; 
,and the remembrance of the less just and less gentle 
‘sensations of the past obliged her to admit that Jane 
ymight very naturally resolve’ on seeing Mrs.: Cole, or 
vany other steady friend, when she might’ not bear to 
see herself. She spoke as she felt, with earnest regret 
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and solicitude, sincerely wishing that the circumstances | 
which she collected from Miss Bates, to be now actually | 
determined on might. be: as»much for,Miss, Fairfax’ $ | 
advantage and comfort .as; possible. .~ It-must ,be a | 
severe trial to them all. She had understood it was to 
be delayed till Colonel Campbell’s'return.” |, 

“So very kind,” replied Miss Bategs ‘ pote you are | 
always kind.” ))) 

There was’ no-bearing such an, he a $7 and;, to) 
break through: her dreadhal gratitude, Emma made the 
direct inquiry of,— i 

‘“ Where, may I ask, is Miss Beirtasn going pe 

‘To a)Mrs. Smallridge—charming woman——most supe: 
rior; to have the charge of her three: little girls—delight- 
ful children. Impossible that -any situation..could,-be| 
more replete with comfort-——if -we except, perhaps, Mrs. . 
suckling’s »own family, and)Mrsi\ Bragge's; but, Mrs. : 
omallridge is intimate with both,,and in the very same, 
neighbourhood—lives only four miles ‘from: Maple. Grove. | 
Jane will be only four miles from,;Maple Grove.’,.. 

““ Mrs, Elton, I suppose, has been, the pAreqn to. whom. 
Miss Fairfax owes 

“Yes, our good Mrs; Elton, spe atest indeiaticablall 
true friend. . She would not take,a idenial., She, would. 
not let Jane say “No; for when) Jane first heard of 
it—it was the day before yesterday, | the very ‘morning: 
we were at Donwell—when Jane first heard of it; she 
was quite decided against..accepting. the offer, and for 
the reasons you mention,» Exactlysas:you,say, she had. 
made up her mind’ to close -with nothing: till Colonel. 
Campbell’s return, and nothing, should, induce her to. 
enter into any engagement at present, and. so.she ‘told 
Mrs, Elton over and over again ;,and I.am sure I-had-no| 
more idea, that,she would, change her, mind—but. that | 
good Mrs. Elton, whose: judgment mever, fails her, saw | 
farther. than I.did,,, It-is not: everybody: that would have | 
stood out in ;suchoa kind way. as she did, and refused; to! 
take Jane’s answer; but she positively declared’ she 
would. not. write ,any such, denial) yesterday as Jane. 
wished her—she would wait. . And, sure{enough,  yester- ; 
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day evening, it was all settled that Jane should go. 
‘Quite a surprise to me! I had, not, the least idea! 
‘Jane took’ Mrs. Elton aside, and:told her at once that, 
‘upon thinking: over. the advantages of Mrs. Suckling's 
‘situation, she had come to the resolution of accepting 
it. I did not know a word of it till it was all settled.” 

‘ You spent the evening with Mrs. Elton ?” 

‘Yes, all of us; Mrs. Elton would have us come., It was 
settled so, upon the hill, while we were walking about with 
Mr. Knightley. ‘You must all spend your evening with 
us,’ said she; ‘I positively must have you all come.’ 

“ Mr, Knightley was there: too, was he ?”’ 

“No, not Mr. Knightley— he declined it. Hie the 
first ; and though I thought he: would come, because 
Mrs. Elton declared she: would not let him off, he did 
not; but my mother, and Jane, and I were all there, 
and a very agreeable evening we had. Such kind friends, 
you know, Miss Woodhouse, one must: always find agree- 
able, though everybody seemed rather fagged after the 
morning’s party. Even pleasure, you know, is fatiguing ; 
and I cannot say that:any of them seemed very much 
to have enjoyed it. However, J shall always think it 
a very pleasant party, and feel extremely obliged to the 
kind friends who included me in it.” 

“ Miss: Fairfax, I suppose, though you were not aware 
of it, had been making up her mind the whole day.” 
oT dare say she had.” 

“Whenever the time may come, it must be unwelcome 
‘to her) and all her friends; but I hope her engagement 
will have every alleviation that is possible—I mean as 
(to'the character and manners of the family.” 

‘“Thank you, dear Miss. Woodhouse. Yes, indeed, 
‘there is everything: in the world that. can make: her 
happy init. Except the Sucklings and Bragges, there 
is not such another nursery establishment, so libera’ 
and elegant, in all Mrs. Elton’s acquaintance. Mrs. 
Smallridge, a most delightful woman! A style of living 
‘almost equal to Maple Grove; and: as' to, the children, 
‘except the little Sucklings and. little Bragges, there are 
not such elegant: sweet children anywhere. Jane: will 
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be treated with such regard and: kindness! It will be 
nothing but pleasure, a life of pleasure. And:her salary 
—I really cannot venture to name her salary to you, 
Miss Woodhouse. “Even you, used as: youare to: great 
sums, would hardly believe that so:much could be given 
to a young person like Jane.” 

‘Ah, madam,” cried Emma, “if other children are at 
all like what I remember ‘to have been myself, I should 
think five times the amount of what I have ever yet 
heard named asia salary on such occasions dearly earned.” 

“You are so noble in your ideas.” Se 

‘‘ And when is Miss Fairfax to leave you ?” | 

‘Very soon, very soon indeed ; ‘that’s the worst of it. 
Within a fortnight. Mrs. Smallridge is ina great hurry. 
My poor mother does not know how to bear it. So, 
then, I try to put it out of her thoughts, and say, “Come, 
ma’am, do not let us think about it any more.’ © 

‘“ Her friends’ must all besorry to lose her; and will 
not Colonel and Mrs. Campbell be’ sorry to find that she 
has engaged herself before their return ? ”’ rom 

‘Yes; Jane says she is sure they will; but yet, this’ 
is such a situation as she. cannot feel herself justified in 
declining. I was°so astonished when she ‘first told: me: 
what she had been saying to Mrs. Elton, and when Mrs. | 
Elton at the same moment came congratulating me upon | 
it. It was before tea—stay—no, it could not be before | 
tea, because we were just going to cards; and: yet it was 
before tea, because I remember thinking—oh no, now | 
I recollect, now I have it; something happened: before | 
tea, but not that. Mr. Elton was called out of the room | 
before tea; old John Abdy’s son wanted to speak with 
him. Poor old John, I have a great: regard for him ; | 
he was clerk to my poor’ father: twenty-seven ‘years; 
and now, poor old man, he is bedridden, and very poorly | 
with the rheumatic gout in his joints. I must’ go and | 
see him to-day ;and so will Jane, I am sure, ifshe gets. 
out at all. And poor John’s son came to talk to Mr.. 
Elton about ‘relief from: the parish: he is very well-to-: 
do himself, you know, being head) man at the Crown, ' 
ostler, and everything of that sort; but:still ‘he cannot’ 
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keep his father without some help ; and so, when. Mr. 
Elton came back, he told us what John ostler had been 
telling him, and then it came out about the chaise having 
been sent to Randalls to take Mr. Frank Churchill to 
Richmond: That was what happened. before -tea. It 
was after tea that Jane spoke to Mrs. Elton.” 

Miss Bates would hardly give Emma time to say how 
perfectly new this circumstance was to her; but as, 
without supposing it possible that she could be ignorant 
of any of the particulars of Mr. Frank Churchill’s going, 
she proceeded to give them all, it was of no consequence. 

What Mr. Elton had learned from the ostler on the 
subject—being the accumulation of the ostler’s own know- 

‘ledge, and the knowledge of the servants at Randalls 
—was that a messenger had come over from Richmond 
soon after the return of the party from Box Hill—which 
“messenger, however, had been no more than was ex- 
ypected ; and that Mr. Churchill had sent his nephew a 
few lines, containing, upon the whole, a tolerable account 
of Mrs. Churchill, and only wishing him not to delay 
coming back beyond the next morning early; but that 
‘Mr. Frank Churchill having resolved to go home directly, 
without waiting at all, and his horse seeming to have got 
a cold, Tom had been sent off immediately for the Crown 
chaise, and the ostler had stood out and seen it pass by, 
‘the boy going a good pace, and driving very steady. 
There was nothing in all this either to astonish or inter- 
‘est, and it caught Emma’s attention only as it united with 
| the subject which already engaged her mind. The contrast 
“between Mrs. Churchill’s importance in the world and 
‘Jane Fairfax’s struck her: one was everything, the other 
‘nothing; and she sat musing on the difference of woman's 
destiny, and quite unconscious on what her eyes were 


fixed, till roused by Miss Bates’s saying,— 


“Ay, I see what you are thinking of—the pianoforte. 


‘What is to become of that? Very true...Poor, dear 


Jane was talking of it just now. “You must go,’ said 
she. ‘You and I must part. You will have no business 
here.—Let it stay, however,’ said she; ‘give it house- 
room till Colonel Campbell comes back.» I shall talk 
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about it to ‘him ; he will settle forme; he will help: me out 
of all my difficulties.’ And*to this day, I do-believe, she 
knows not whether it was his present or his daughter’s.”’ 

Now Emma was obliged’ to think of the pianoforte; 
and the remembrance of all ‘her former fanciful: and. 
unfair conjectures was so little pleasing ‘that ishe soon. 
allowed herself to believe her visit'had been Jong enough ; 
and, with a repetition of everything that she could: ven- 
ture to say of the good wishes which she really felt, took 
leave. sito} 


| 
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Emma’s pensive meditations, as sheowalked home, were 
not interrupted ; but on entering the» parlour, she found 
those who must rouse her. Mr. ‘Knightley’ and) Harriet 
had arrived during her absence, and were sitting with 
her father. Mr. Knightley immediately got: up, and:in 
a manner decidedly graver than usual; saidj—+ fs | 
“I would not ‘go away without seeing you, but-I\have . 
no time to spare, and therefore must now-be gone directly. 
I'am going to London, to spend a few days with John and 
Isabella. Have you anything to send or say, besides the 
‘love’ which nobody carries ?”or (000 | olleeb! 
“Nothing at all. But is not this:a sudden scheme:?”’ 
“ Yes—rather—I have been thinking of it some little . 
time,” L gator | 
Emma was ‘sure he had not forgiven her; ‘he looked . 
unlike himself. Time, however; she thought, would tell | 
him that they ought to be friends again: ’ While he 
stood, as if meaning to go, but: not) going, ‘her father 
began his inquiries. | | 01] P| 
“ Well, my dear, and did you get there safely? And | 
how did you find my worthy old friend and her daughter)? — 
I dare say they must have been very much obliged to 
you for coming.—Dear Emma has ‘been to «call on Mrs. - 
and Miss Bates, Mr. Knightley, ‘as oI told you. before. | 
She is always so attentive to'them.”) >) © 
Emma’s colour was heightened by. this unjust -praise; 
and with a smile and shake ‘of the head, which spoke | 
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much, she looked at Mr. Knightley... It seemed as if 
there were an instantaneous impression in her favour, 
as if his eyes received the truth from hers, and all that 
had passed of good in her feelings were at,once caught 
and honoured. He looked at her with a iglow of regard. 
She was warmly gratified, and in another,moment still 
more so by a little movement of, more than common 
friendliness. on ‘his part. . He took her hand—whether 
she had not herself made the first motion, she could not 
say (she might, perhaps, have rather offered it)—-but he 
took her hand, pressed it, and certainly was.on the point 
of carrying it to his lips, when, from, some,fancy or 
other, he suddenly Jet.it go. Why he should feel such a 
scruple, why he should. change his mind, when it was 


all. but ‘done, she could not perceive. He would have 


judged better; she thought, if he had not stopped. . The 
intention, however, was. indubitable; -and whether. it 
was that his manners’ had. in general so little gallantry, 


or however else it happened, .but she thought nothing 
became him, more. It was with him of so. simple, yet 


so dignified a nature. She could not but recall the at- 
tempt with great satisfaction... It speke such perfect 


amity. . He left, them immediately afterwards—gone in a 
moment. He always.moyved with the alertness,of a mind 


which could neither be undecided nor dilatory, but now 


he seemed more sudden than usual in his disappearance. 
Emma.could not regret her having gone to Miss Bates, 


but she. wished she had. Jeft jer.ten. minutes earlier : 
it would have been a great pleasure to talk over Jane 
_ Fairfax’s situation with.Mr..Kmightley.. Neither would 
she regret that he should, be goimg to Brunswick Square, 


for she knew how much. his visit would be. enjoyed; 
but it might have happened at a, better time, and to 


have had longer notice of it would have been pleasanter. 
_ They. parted thorough friends, however. She could, not 
be. deceived as tothe meaning of his countenance, and 
his. unfinished gallantry ; it was all done to assure her 
that she had fully recovered his good opinion. He had 
been. sitting with them half an hour, she found. It was 
a pity that she had not come back earlier, 
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In the hope of diverting her father’s thoughts from 
the disagreeableness of Mr. Knightley’s going:to London, 
and going so suddenly, and going on horseback, which 
she knew would be all very bad, Emma communicated 
her news of Jane Fairfax, and her dependence on the 
effect was justified: it supplied a very useful check— 
interested, without disturbing him. He had long made 
up his mind to Jane Fairfax’s' going out as governess, 
and could talk of it cheerfully, but Mr. Knightley’s going 
to London had been an unexpected blow. | | 

“Iam very glad, indeed, my dear, to hear ‘she isto. 
be so comfortably settled. Mrs. Elton is very good- | 
natured and agreeable, and I dare say her acquaintance 
are just what they ought to be. I hope it/isa dry situ- | 
ation, and that her health will be taken good care of. . 
It ought to be a first object; as I am sure poor Miss , 
Taylor’s always was with me.’ You know, my ‘dear, ; 
she is going to be to’'this new lady what’ Miss Taylor | 
was to us. And I hope she will be better off in one 
respect, and not be induced to go away after it has been. 
her home so long.” > OSTA ED : 

The following day brought news from’ Richmondto | 
throw everything else into the background. © An eXpress | 
arrived at Randalls to announce the death of Mrs. Church- | 
ill. Though her nephew had had no particular reason » 
to hasten back on her account, she had not lived above | 
six-and-thirty hours after his return. A sudden seizure, | 
of a different nature from anything foreboded’ by her | 
general state, had carried her off after a short struggle. » 
The great Mrs. Churchill was no more.” | | 

It was felt as such things must be felt. Everybody | 
had ‘a degree of Bey, and sorrow ; tenderness towards _ 
the departed, solicitude for the surviving friends; and, | 
in a reasonable time, curiosity to know where she would _ 
be buried. Goldsmith tells us that when lovely woman — 
stoops to folly, she has nothing to do but to die: and - 
when she stoops to be disagreeable, it is equally to be 
recommended as a clearer of ill-fame. Mrs. Churchill, | 
after being disliked at least twenty-five years, was now | 
spoken of with compassionate allowances. In one. point — 
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she was fully justified. She had never been admitted 
before to be seriously ill. The event acquitted her of 
all the fancifulness and all the selfishness of imaginary 
complaints. 

‘Poor Mrs. Churchill! no doubt she had been suffer- 

ing a great deal—more than anybody had ever supposed ; 
and continual pain would try the temper. It was a 
sad event, a great shock. With all her faults, what 
would Mr. Churchill do without her? Mr. Churchill’s 
loss would be dreadful indeed. Mr. Churchill would 
never get over it.’? Even Mr. Weston shook his head, 
and looked solemn, and said, “‘ Ah, poor woman, ‘who 
would have thought it ?’’ and resolved that his mourn- 
ing should be as handsome as possible; and his: wife 
‘sat sighing and moralizing over her broad hems with a 
commiseration and good sense true and steady. How 
it would affect Frank was among the earliest thoughts 
of both. It was also a very early speculation with 
Emma. The character of Mrs. Churchill, the grief of 
her husband—her mind glanced over them both with 
‘awe and compassion, and then rested with lightened 
feelings on how Frank might be affected by the event, 
how benefited, how freed. She saw in a moment all 
the possible good. Now an attachment to Harriet Smith 
would have nothing to encounter. Mr. Churchill, inde- 
‘pendent of his wife, was feared by nobody—an easy, 
\guidable man, to be persuaded into anything by his 
inephew. All that remained to be wished was that: the 
imephew should form the attachment, as, with all her 
:good-will in the cause, Emma could feel no certainty of 
‘its being already formed. 
_ Harriet behaved extremely well on the occasion, with 
‘great self-command. Whatever she might feel of brighter 
‘hope, she betrayed nothing. Emma was gratified to 
‘observe such a proof in her of strengthened character, 
and refrained from any allusion that might endanger its 
‘maintenance. They spoke, therefore, of Mrs. Churchill’s 
‘death with mutual forbearance. 

Short letters from Frank were received at Mandalls, 
communicating all that was immediately important of 
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their state and plans. Mr. Churchill was better than 


could: be expected 3; and. their first removal;:om the de- 
parture of the funeral for: Yorkshire,-was to bé to the 


house of a very old friend in Windsor, to whom: Mr. 
Churchill: had) been! promising»a' visit the last! ten years. 
At present, theres was nothing: to be done for Harriet; 
good wishes for the future: werevall that could: yet be 


possible on Emmia’s side. | 


It was a more pressing concern to show! attention to. 
Jane Fairfax, whose prospects were closing, while | Harriet’s 
opened,.and. whose engagements now allowed of no delay 
in any one at Highbury who wished to show her kindness. 
—and with Emma it was grown into’a first wish.’ ‘She - 
had scarcely a stronger regret. than for her past cold- 
ness;and the person whom she had been: so’ many 


months neglecting, was: now: the) very one on whom: she 


would have lavished every distinction of regard or/sym- 
pathy... She wanted: to be of. use! to: her+wanted! to. 


show.a value for her society, and testify respect and:con- _ 


sideration. She) resolved. to: prevail on her! to, spend: a 


day at Hartfield... A note was written:to urge it.. The 
invitation was refused, and by a verbal message: ‘‘ Miss| 


Fairfax was not well enough to write.’ And when Mr. 


Perry called: at Hartfield the same morning, it/appeared) 
that she was so much indisposed, as; to have been: visited, 
though against’ her own consent, by himself; and.that _ 
she was suffering under severe headaches anda nervous. 


fever to a degree which made: him; doubt’ the possibility 


of her going to Mrs. Smallridge’s' at the time proposed. 
Her health seemed for the moment, completely: deranged. 


—appetite quite gone; and though: there! were no abso- 
lutely alarming symptoms, nothing touching the pulmon- 
ary complaint, which was: the standing. apprehension. of 
the family, Mr. Perry was uneasy about her... He thought 


she had undertaken more than she was equal to, and that. 


she felt it so herself, though'she would not own it. Her 
spirits seemed overcome. Her, present home, he could 
not but observe, was unfavourable, to. a nervous. dis- 
order—confined always. to one room, »,He.could. have 
wished it otherwise... And her good aunt, though. his 
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very old friend, he must acknowledge to be not the best 
companion for:an invalid of that description. Her care 
and attention ‘could not be questioned ;\ they were, in 
fact, only too great.. He very much feared that Miss 
Fairfax derived more evil than:good:from them.» Enyma 
listened. with the warmest» concern, ‘grieved \ for’) her 
more and..more, and looked around, eager to discover 
some way of being useful... To:takesher—be it only an 
hour jor;two—from her aunt; to: give her change of air 
and scene, and quiet rational conversation, even for an 
hour or, two, might) :do,-her igood ;» and: the following 
morning she. wrote again to say, inthe most. feeling 
language she could command, ‘that,she::would call for 
her in the carriage. at-any hour that:Jane would name 
—mentioning that she had; Mr. Perry’s decided opinion 
in favour of such exercise for his patient. The answer 
was only in this short note :— | 
‘Miss Fairfax’s compliments, and thanks; but is quite 
unequal to, any, exercise. 
_. Emma felt that her own note had deserved something 
Mbather + but it:was impossible.to quarrel with words 
‘whose tremulous » inequality. showed. indisposition so 
‘plainly, and. she thought.only: of how she might best 
counteract this unwillingness to be seen or) assisted. 
\In spite of the answer, therefore, she ordered the: car- 
\tiage, and drove to Mrs. Bates’s, in the hope that Jane 
‘would. be induced. to join her; but it.-would not.do. 
Miss Bates cameto the. carriage door, all gratitude, and 
agreeing with her,most earnestly in thinking an airing 
ight .be of the greatest service; and everything that 
“message could do was tried, but all.in.vain. Miss Bates 
/ was obliged. to return without success: Jane was quite 
unpersuadable; ‘the mere proposal of going out seemed 
to make her worse.' Emma wished she could: have seen 
her, and. tried) her own powers,;' but, almost beforesshe 
‘could hint the -wish,; Miss Bates made it; appear that she 
had promised her niece on no, account: to let Miss Wood- 
house in. ‘‘ Indeed, the truth was that poor dear Jane 
could not bear to see anybody—anybody at all, Mrs. 
Elton, indeed; could; not be denied ; and Mrs. Cole had 
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made such a point, and Mrs. Perry had said so much ; 
but, except:'them, Jane would really see nobody.” 

Emma did not want to be classed with the Mrs. Eltons, 
the Mrs. Perrys, and: the Mrs. Coles, who would force 
themselves anywhere; neither could she feel any right 
of preference herself, She submitted, therefore, and only 
questioned Miss Bates further as to her niece's ‘appetite. 
and diet, which she longed to be able to assist:» On that’ 
subject poor Miss Bates was very unhappy, and ‘very 
communicative. Jane would hardly eat anything: Mr. 
Perry recommended nourishing food; but everything 
they could command—and_ never ‘had anybody ‘such. 
good neighbours—was distasteful, bB19 

Emma, on reaching home, called: the housekeeper | 
directly to an examination of her stores ; and some 
arrowroot of very superior quality was speedily dis- 
patched to Miss Bates with a most friendly note. In 
half an hour the arrowroot was returned, with a thousand 
thanks from Miss Bates, but “ dear Jane would not be. 
satisfied without its being sent’ back: It was a thing she | 
could not take, and, moreover, she insisted on her saying | 
that she was not at all in want of anything,’’) e | 

When Emma afterwards heard that Jane Fairfax had 
been seen wandering about the meadows, at some distance | 
from) Highbury, on the afternoon’ of the very day on. 
which she had, under the plea of being unequal to any 
exercise, so peremptorily refused to go out with her in the 
carriage, she could have no doubt, putting everything | 
together, that Jane was resolved to receive no kindness | 
from her. She was sorry, very sorry. Her heart was 
grieved for a state which seemed but the more pitiable | 
from this sort of irritation of spirits, inconsistency’ of | 
action, and inequality of powers ; and it mortified her | 
that she was given so little credit for proper feeling, or | 
esteemed so little worthy as'a friend’: ‘but she had the 
consolation of knowing that her intentions were good, and | 
of being able to say to herself that; could Mr. Knightley | 
have been privy to all her attempts of assisting Jane Fair- | 
fax, could he even have seen into her heart, he would | 
not, on this occasion, have found anything to reprove.. | 
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CHAPTER ' XLVI. 


ONE morning, about. ten days after Mrs. Churchill’s 

decease, Emma was called downstairs to: Mr. Weston, 

who “could not stay five minutes, and wanted: particu- 
larly to speak with her.’’ He met her at the parlour door, 
and hardly asking her how she did, in the natural key 
“of his voice, sank it immediately, to say, unheard by her 
: father,— 

“Can you come to Randalls at any time this morn- 
ing ? Do, if it be possible. Mrs. Weston wants to see 
you. She must see you.” 

“Is she unwell ? ”’ 

‘No, no, not at all, only a little agitated... She would 
' have ordered the carriage, and come to you, but she must 
see you alone, and that, you know ” nodding towards 
‘her father. “‘Humph! can you come ?.”’ 

“Certainly. This moment, if you please. It is im- 
|possible to refuse what you ask in such a way. But 
‘what can be the matter? Is she really not ill ?”’ 

“Depend upon me, but ask no more questions. You 
will know it all in time. The most: unaccountable busi- 
‘ness! But hush, hush !.”’ 

To guess what all this meant was impossible even for 
| Emma. Something really important seemed announced 
| by his looks ; but, as her friend was well, she endeavoured 
inot to be uneasy, and settling it with her father that she 
\ would take her walk now, she and Mr. Weston were soon 
“out of the house together, and on their way at a quick 
| pace for Randalls. 

“Now,” said Emma, when they were fairly beyond 
‘the sweep gates—‘‘ now, Mr. Weston, do let me know 
-what has happened.” 

“No, no,” he gravely replied. “Don’t ask me. I 
promised my wife to leave it all to her. She will break 
it to you better than Ican.. Donotbeimpatient, Emma ; 
it will all come out too soon.”’ 

i “ Break it to me!’ cried Emma, standing still with 
terror. ‘‘ Good God! Mr. Weston, tell me: at once. 
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Something has happened in Brunswick Square. 1 know 
it has. Tell me, I charge you—tell me this moment what 
it ise’ 

“No, indeed; you are mistaken.” 


“Mr. Weston, do not trifle with me. Consider how | 


many of my dearest friends are now in Brunswick Square. 
Which of them is it)? 1 charge you ‘by all that is sacred 
not'to attempt concealment.” - DieHe 

“ Upon myoword, Emma: soovenc 


* Your word! Why not your honour ? Why not say’ 


upon your honour that it has nothing to do with any of 
them ? Good heavens! What can’ be to be broke to 
me that does relate to one of that family Pein iy 

“ Upon my honour,” said he, very seriously,:‘‘it does 


not. Itis not in the:smallest degree connected with any © 


human being of the name of Knightley.” 

Emma’s courage returned, and she walked on. 

‘I was wrong,” he continued; “ in talking ofits being 
broke to yous: I should not: have used the expression. 
in fact, it does not:concern you; it concerns only myself 
~—that is, we hope.’ Humph! | In short; my dear Emma, 
there is no occasion to ‘be so uneasy about’ it:: I> don’t 
say that it is not a) disagreeable. business, buto things 
might be much worse. If we walk’ fast, we’shall soom be 
at Randalls?» | hike: edw eect od 

Emma found that she must wait ;| and now it required 
little effort.» She asked no more questions therefore 
merely employed: her own fancy; and ‘that’ soon pointed 
out to her the probability of its being some money con- 
cern—something just come! to light ofa disagreeable 
nature in the circumstances of the family+-something 
which the late event at Richmond had brought forward. 
Her fancy was very active. Halfa dozen natural’chil- 
dren, perhaps, and poor Frank cut off! This, though 
very undesirable, would be:no matter of agony to her. 
It.inspired little more than an animating curiosity. 0% 
“Who jis: that» gentleman on: horseback:?”? said’ she, 
as they proceeded, speaking more to assist: Mr.) Weston 
in keeping his secret than with any Other view. » jor) 

“I do not: know.» One of the Otways. Not Frank; 
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it is not Frank, I assure you. You will not see him. 
He is half-way to Windsor by this time.”’ 

“ Has your son been with you, then ?”’ 

“Oh yes. Did not you know? Well, well, never 
mind.” 

For a moment he was silent, and then nodded, in a 
tone much more guarded and demure,— 

“ Yes, Frank came over this morning, just to ask us 
how we did.” 

They hurried on, and speedily arrived at Randalls. 
“Well, my dear,” said he, as they entered the room, 
~ I have brought her, and now I hope you will soon be 
better. I shall leave you together. There is no use in 
delay. I shall not be far off, if you want me.’ And 
Emma distinctly heard him add, in a lower tone, before 
he quitted the room, “I have been as good as my word. 
She has not the least idea.” 

_ Mrs. Weston was looking so ill, and had an air of so 
much perturbation, that Emma’s uneasiness increased ; 
fand the moment they were alone she eagerly said,— 
“What is it, my dear friend? Something of a very 
unpleasant nature, I find, has occurred ; do let me know 
directly what it is. I have been walking all this way in 
complete suspense. We both abhor suspense. Do not 
let mine continue longer. It will do you good to speak 
of your distress, whatever it may be.” 

| ‘ Have you, indeed, no idea ?’’ said Mrs. Weston, in 
a trembling voice. ‘Cannot you, my dear Emma— 
cannot you form a guess as to what you are to hear ?”’ 
“So far as that it relates to Mr. Frank Churchill, I do 
zuess.”’ 

~ You are right. It does relate to him, and I will tell 
you directly resuming her work, and seeming resolved 
igainst looking up. ‘‘ He has been here this very morn- 
ng, On a most extraordinary errand. It is impossible 
0 express our surprise. He came to speak to his father 
’m_a subject—to announce an attachment a 

She stopped to breathe. Emma thought first of her- 
elf, and then of Harriet. 

* More than an attachment, indeed,’ resumed Mrs. 
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Weston: “an ‘engagement—a’’ positive -engagement. 
What will you say) Emma+what will anybody | say— 
when it is known that Frank Churchill and:Miss° Fairfax 
are engaged ; nay, that they have been long engaged ? ” 
Emma even jumped with surprise, and, horror-struck, 
exclaimed,;— bi Li2 28 W (Otl at monic 
“Jane Fairfax !° Good God )o You) are‘not serious ? 
You do:not*mean it ?”’ | ) MOST 2k. 
“You may well be amazed,” returned Mrs.) Weston, 
still averting her eyes, and) talking.‘on ‘with’ eagerness, 
that ‘Emma might have ‘time to recover—‘‘you°may 
well be amazed; But it‘is'even'so.' There has been a 
solemn engagement between them ever since October, 
formed at Weymouth, and kept a secret from everybody 
not a creature knowing it, but themselves—neither the 
Campbells, nor her family, nor his.” It isso wonderfu 
that, though perfectly convinced of the fact, itis yet al 
most incredible to myself.: I)can hardly ‘believe it. ! 
thought I knew him.” Leda fern: 
Emma scarcely heard what was said. ‘Her mind wai 
divided between two ideas—her own former ‘conversa 
tions with him about Miss Fairfax, and poor Harriet: 
and for some time she could: only exclaim,*and requir 
confirmation, repeated confirmation. 2, 9S 91 119g 
“Well!” said she at last, trying to recover herself 
‘“this is a circumstance which 1 must’ think of at leas 
half a day before I can at all comprehend it» What. 
engaged to her all the winter; before either of them cam 
to Highbury ?”’ | OS Be L LO 
‘Engaged since October—secretly engaged. It ha 
hurt me, Emma, very much. It has hurt his fathe 
equally. Some part of his conduct we cannot excuse.” | 
Emma ponderedia moment, and then replied, “ I wi, 
not pretend-not to.understand you; and to give you a. 
the relief in my power, be assured: that’ no ‘such effec 
has followed his attentions to. mevas| you are appreher 
sive of.” ep to 2. § o 
Mrs. Weston looked up, afraid to believe';> but Emma’ 
countenance was as steady as her»words..© (90) 065 > 
“That you may have. less difficulty in: believing thi 
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oast of my present periect indifference,’ she continued, 
‘7 will further tell you that there was a period in the 
arly part of our’ acquaintance when | did like -him, 
yhenl was very much disposed to be attached to him— 
lay, was attached; and how it came to cease is’ per+ 
iaps the wonder. Fortunately, however, it did:cease. I 
iave really for some time past—for at least these: three 
nonths—Ccared: nothing ‘about him: You may. believe 
ne, Mrs.’ Weston: ‘This is the simple truth.” 

‘Mrs.’ Weston! kissed her with tears of joy, and when 
he could find utterance, assured her that this) protesta- 
jon had done her more good than anything else in:the 
vorld could do. | 

“ Mri Weston will be almost'as much relieved as my- 
elf,” said she. “‘ On this point we have been wretched. 
it was our’ darling wish that you might be attached to 
sach other, and we were persuaded that it was ‘so. Im- 
wine what we have been feeling on your account.”’ 
> “TJ have escaped; and that I should escape may be 
a matter of grateful wonder to you and myself. — But 
this does not acquit him, Mrs. Weston ; and I must say 
that I think him greatly to blame. What right had he 
to come among us with affection and faith engaged, and 
with manners so very disengaged’? » What right had he 
to endeavour to please, as he certainly did—to distin- 
suish any one young woman with persevering attention, 
as he certainly did, while he really belonged to another ? 
How could he ‘tell what mischief he might be. doing ? 
How couldhe tell that he might not ‘be making me in 
‘ove with him?) Very wrong, very wrong indeed.” 
'/ “From ‘something that he said, my dear Emma, | 
rather imagine——”’ 
_ And ‘how could she bear such behaviour ? »Com- 
posure with a witness—to look on, while repeated atten- 
‘tions were offering to another woman: before hen face, 
and not resent it! That is.a degree of' placidity which I 
ean neither comprehend nor respect.” 
Nf “There were misunderstandings between them, Emma ; 
he said’ so expressly. He had» not time to enter into 
much! explanation. He was here only a quarter of an 
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hour, and in a state of agitation which did not allo: 
the full use even of the time he could stay; but thz 
there had been misunderstandings: he decidedly saic 
The present crisis, indeed, seemed to be brought on b 
them; and those misunderstandings might very possibl 
arise from the impropriety of his conduct.” | 
‘‘Impropriety! O Mrs. Weston, it is too calm 
censure. Much, much beyond impropriety! It he 
sunk him—I cannot say how it has sunk him—in m 
opinion. So unlike what a man should be! None ¢ 
that upright integrity, that strict adherence to truth an 
principle, that disdain of trick and littleness, which | 
man should display in every transaction of his life.” | 
“Nay, dear’: Emma, now I must take his part; fc 
though he has been wrong in this instance, I have know 
him long enough to answer for his having many, ver 
many good qualities ; and p. 
“Good God!’ cried Emma, not attending to he’ 
‘ Mrs. Smallridge, too! Jane actually on the point « 
going as governess! What could he mean by such ho) 
rible indelicacy ? To suffer her to engage herselfi—t 
suffer her even to think of such a measure!” 
‘“ He knew nothing about it, Emma. On this artic 
I can fully acquit him. It was a private resolution ¢ 
hers, not communicated to him, or at least not commun 
cated in a way to carry conviction. Till yesterday, I knov, 
he said he was in the dark as to her plans. « They burs 
on him, I do not know how, but by some letter or me! 
sage, and it was the discovery of what she was doing- 
of this very project of hers—which determined him t 
come forward at once, own it all to his uncle, throw hint 
self on his kindness, and, in short, put an-end to th 
miserable state of concealment that had been carryin 
on so long.” | 
Emma began to listen better. | 
‘‘ Tam to hear from him soon,’’ continued Mrs, Westor 
‘ He told me at parting that he should soon write ; and h 
spoke in a manner which seemed to promise me!man 
particulars that could not be given now. Let us waii 
therefore, for this letter. It may bring many extenua 


| 
} 
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ions. It may make many things intelligible and ex- 
usable which now are not to be understood. Don’t 
2t us be severe ; don’t let us be in a hurry to condemn 
im. Let us have patience. I must love him; and 
‘ow that I am satisfied on one point, the one material 
oint, Iam sincerely anxious for its all turning out well, 
nd ready to hope that it may. They must both have 
uffered a great deal under such a system of secrecy and 
oncealment.”’ 

_ Mts sufferings,” replied Emma dryly, “‘ do not appear 
>» have done him much harm,’ Well, and how did Mr. 
hurchill take it 2?” 

‘ Most favourably for his nephew—gave his consent 
“ith scarcely a difficulty. Conceive what the events of 
‘week have done in that family! While poor Mrs. 
hurchill lived, I suppose there could not have been a hope, 
chance, a possibility; but scarcely are her remains at 
st in the family vault, than her husband is persuaded 
) act exactly opposite to what she would have required. 
Vhat a blessing it is when undue influence does not sur- 
ive the grave! He gave his consent with very little 
ersuasion.”’ : 
|“ Ah!” thought Emma, “‘he would have done as 
tuch for Harriet.” 

_“ This was settled last night, and Frank was off with 
ne light this morning. He stopped at Highbury, at the 
fateses’, I fancy, some time, and then came on hither, 
ut was in such a hurry to get back to his uncle, to whom 
2 is just now more necessary than ever, that, as I tell 
ou, he could stay with us but a quarter of an hour. He 
fas very much agitated, very much indeed, to a degree 
tat made him appear quite a different creature from 
aything I had ever seen him before. In addition to all 

e rest, there had been the shock of finding her so very 
awell, which he had had no previous suspicion of, and 
sere was every appearance of his having been feeling a 
eat deal.”’ 

* And do you really believe the affair to have been 
‘trying on with such perfect secrecy? The Campbells, 
»e Dixons—did none of them know of the engagement ?”’ 
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Emma could not speak ithe name of Dixon without 
little (blushes) <i baw’ 9c fon Wor: ToL wh organ 
‘“None; not one. He positively'said that it had bee 
known to no being in the world but their two selves.” 
““Well,” said’ Emma, °““I suppose ‘we shall gradual 
grow reconciled to the idea, and I'wish them very happ: 
But I shall always think it\a very’ abominable ‘sort’ 
proceeding. What has it been but'a system of hypocris 
and deceit—espionage and treachery ? To come amon 
us with professions of openness and'simplicity, and suc 
a league in secret to judge us all! “Here have we bee 
the whole winter and spring completely duped, fancyit 
ourselves all on an equal footing of truth and honou 
with two people in the midst of us who may have bee 
carrying round, comparing and’ sitting’ in judgment ‘c 
sentiments and words that were never meant for both * 
hear. They must take ‘the consequence, if ‘they hat 
heard each other spoken ‘of in ‘a way not perfect 
agreeable.”’ h VITIB HS TOS T 
‘“T am quite easy on that head,” replied’ Mrs: Westo 
‘‘T am very sure that: I never said anything of either” 
the other which both might not have heard.” - | 
“You are in luck. Your only blunder was confin 
to my ear, when you imagined a certain friend of’ours’ 
love with the lady.” 2 a8 Woah st i 
“ True. But as I have always had a thoroughly got 
opinion of Miss Fairfax, I never could, under any blundc 
have spoken ill of her; and as to ‘speaking ill of ‘hit 
there I must have been safe.’ LO FL WOHS: El 
At this moment Mr. Weston appeared at’a' little d 
tance from the window, evidently on the watch. EF 
wife gave him a look which invited him in; and, whi 
he was coming round, added, “‘ Now, dearest Emma, | 
me entreat you to say and look everything that may s 
his heart at ease and incline him to be satisfied with t: 
match. Let us make the best of it—and, indeed, alme 
everything may be fairly said in her favour. It is not 
connection to gratify ; but if Mr. Churchill/does not-fe 
that, why should we? ‘And it may be a very fortuna: 
circumstance for him—for' Frank, I mean—that*he shou! 
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have attached himself to a girl of such steadiness of 
character and good judgment as I have always given 
her credit for, and still am disposed to give her credit 
for, in spite of this one great deviation from the strict 
rule of right. And how much may be said in her situa- 
tion for even that error !”’ 

“ Much, indeed!” cried. Emma _ feelingly.. “If. a 
woman can ever be excused for thinking only of herself, 
t is in a situation like Jane Fairfax’s... Of such, one may 
iulmost say that ‘the world is not. theirs, nor the world’s 
aw.’ ” 

She met Mr. Weston on ‘his entrance with a smiling 
rountenance, exclaiming,— 
~ A very pretty trick you have been playing me, upon 
ny word! This was a device, I suppose, to sport with my 
suriosity, and exercise my talent of guessing. But you 
eally frightened me. I thought you had lost half your 
woperty, at least. And here, instead of its being a 
natter of condolence, it turns out to be one of congratu- 
ation.. 1 congratulate you,,Mr. Weston, with all my 
leart, on the prospect of having one of the most lovely 
nd accomplished young women in England for your 
laughter.” | 
A glance or two between him and his. wife convinced 
um that all was as right as this speech proclaimed, and 
ts happy effect on his spirits was immediate. His air 
md voice recovered their usual briskness ; he shook her 
\eartily and gratefully by the hand, and entered on, the 
ubject in a manner to prove that he now only. wanted 
ime and persuasion to think the engagement no very 
ad thing. His companions suggested only what could 
alliate umprudence or smooth objections; and by the 
ime they had talked it all over together, and, he had 
alked it all over again with Emma, in their walk. back 
? Hartfield, he was become perfectly reconciled, and not 
ar from thinking it the very best thing that/ Frank could 


ossibly have done. 
ih. en : 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 


“ HarRRIET, poor Harriet!’ Those were the words ; 
in them lay the tormenting ideas which Emma could not 
get rid of, and which constituted the real misery of the 
business to her. Frank Churchill had behaved very ill 
by herself—very ill in many ways ; but it was not sc 
much Mis behaviour as her own which made her so angry 
with him. It was the scrape which he had drawn: hei 
into on Harriet’s account that gave the deepest hue t 
his offence. Poor Harriet! to be a second time the dups 
of her misconceptions and flattery. © Mr. Knightley hac 
spoken prophetically, when he once said, ““ Emma, you 
have been no friend to Harriet Smith.” She was afraic 
she had done her nothing but disservice. It was tru, 
that she had not to charge herself inthis instance, a 
in the former, with being the sole and original autho 
of the mischief, with having suggested such feelings a 
might otherwise never have entered ‘Harriet’s imagina 
tion, for Harriet had acknowledged her admiration an: 
preference of Frank Churchill before she had ever give 
her a hint on the subject ; but she felt completely euilt 
of having encouraged what she might have represse¢ 
She might have prevented the indulgence and increas 
of such sentiments. Her influence would have bee 
enough. And now she was very conscious that sh 
ought to have prevented them. She felt that she ha 
been risking her friend’s happiness on most insufficier 
grounds. Common sense would have directed her to te 
Harriet that she must not allow herself to think of hir 
and that there were five hundred chances to one again’ 
his ever caring for her. ‘But with common sense) 
she added, ‘‘ Iam afraid I have had little to do.”’ 

She was extremely angry with herself. If she cou, 
not have been angry with Frank Churchill too, it wou, 
have been dreadful, As for Jane Fairfax, she might ; 
least relieve her feelings from any present solicitude ( 
her account. Harriet would be anxiety enough. Sj 
need no longer be unhappy about Jane, whose troubl: 
and whose ill health having, of course, the same origi, 
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must be equally under cure. Her days of insignificance 
and evil were over. She would soon be well, and happy, 
and prosperous. Emma could now imagine why her 
own attentions had been slighted. This discovery laid 
many smaller matters open. No doubt it had been from 
jealousy. In Jane’s eyes she had been a rival; and well 
might anything she could offer of assistance or regard be 
repulsed. An airing in the Hartfield carriage would have 
‘been the rack, and arrowroot from the Hartfield store- 
‘room must have been poison. She understood it all; 
and as far as her mind could disengage itself from the 
injustice and selfishness of angry feelings, she acknow- 
ledged that Jane Fairfax would have neither elevation 
‘nor happiness beyond her desert. But poor Harriet was 
such an engrossing charge! There was little sympathy 
‘to be spared for anybody else: Emma was sadly fearful 
‘that this second disappointment would be more severe 
‘than the first. Considering the very superior claims of 
‘the object, it ought; and judging by its apparently 
‘stronger effect on Harriet’s mind, it would produce re- 
‘serve and self-command. She must communicate the 
spainful truth, however, and as soon as possible. An 
‘injunction of secrecy had been among Mr. Weston’s 
‘parting words. ‘For the present the whole affair was 
ito be completely a secret. Mr. Churchill had made a point 
of it, as a token of respect to the wife he had so very 
‘recently lost; and everybody admitted it to be no more 
ithan due decorum.’”’ Emma had promised; but still 
‘Harriet must be excepted. It was her superior duty. 

'- In'spite of her vexation, she could not help feeling it 
‘almost ridiculous that she should have the very same 
‘distressing and delicate office to perform by Harriet 
which Mrs. Weston had just gone through by herself. 
The intelligence which had been so anxiously announced 
“to her she was now to be anxiously announcing to another. 
‘Her heart beat quick on hearing Harriet’s footstep and 
‘voice ; so, she supposed, had poor Mrs. Weston felt when 
‘she was approaching Randalls.. Could the event of the 
‘disclosure bear an equal resemblance ? But of that, 
‘unfortunately, there could be no chance. 
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“Well, Miss Woodhouse,” cried’: Harriet; “coming 
eagerly into. the room, “‘ is not this the oddest news that 
ever was ?”’ 

“What news rey you mean ?”’ replied Riitna’ enable: 
to guess, by look or voice, whether Harriet could indeed 
have received any hint. 

‘About: Jane Fairfax: Did you ever hear anything 
go strange ?» Oh; you need not be'afraid of owning it to 
me, for Mr. Weston has told me’himself.. I met him just 
now. He told me it was to bea great secret, and there- 
fore I should not think of mentioning it to anybody but 
you, but he said you knew it.” 

‘What did Mr. Weston ‘tell you ?”’ said Emma, stil 
perplexed. 

“Oh, he told me all about it—that Jane F sir fax aval 
Mr. Frank Churchill are to be married, and) that they ' 
have been’ privately engaged to one another oe s dong 
while. How very odd!” — 

It was indeed so odd—Harriet’s behaviour was'so ex: 
tremely odd that Emma did not know how-to under-: 
stand it. Her character appeared absolutely changed. | 
She seemed to propose showing no ‘agitation, or dis: 
appointment, or peculiar concern in °the discovery. 
Emma looked at her, quite unable'to: speak. 

“Had you any idea, ” cried Harriet, “ of his being in 
love with her? . You, perhaps, might—you’ ’—blushing 
as she spoke—“ who ‘can see into everybody’s heart ; 
but nobody else——” 

“Upon my word,” said Emma, “I begin ‘to doubt ! 
my having any such talent. Can you seriously ask:me, 
Harriet, whether I. imagined him’ attached to: another’ 
wornan at the very time that I was tacitly, if not openly, | 
encouraging you to give way to your own feelings 2? 1 
never had the slightest’ suspicion, till within’ the last 
hour, of Mr. Frank Churchill’s having the least: regard | 
for Jane Fairfax. You may be very sure thatiif I had 
I should have cautioned you accordingly.” | | 

“Me!” cried Harriet, colouring, and astonished. 
jedaat yt should you'caution me?» You do not eas 4 

are about Mr. Frank Churchill ?)” | . 
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“Tam, delighted to hear you speak so stoutly on the 
subject,’ replied Emma, smiling ;..“‘ but you. do, not 
mean to deny that there was a time—and, not very 
distant, either—when. you gave me.reason to understand 
that you. did care about him ?”’ 

“Him! .Never,;-never. Dear, -Miss Woodhouse, how 
could you.so mistake me ? ’—turning away distressed. 

“ Harriet,’ cried Emma, after a moment’s, pause, 
‘““what do you mean? Good Heaven! what do you 
mean? Mistake,you! Am I to suppose then——’’ 

She could’ not speak another word... Her voice was 
lost; and she, sat down, waiting in great terror till 
Harriet should answer. 

Harriet, who was standing at some distance, and with 
face turned from her, did not immediately say anything ; 
and when she. did,speak, it was ina, voice nearly as 
agitated as EKmma’s. 

‘“T, should not have thought, it possible,” she began, 
“that you could have misunderstood me. I know we 
agreed. never to name him; but considering how infin- 
itely superior he is to everybody) else, I should not have 
thought it possible that I could be supposed to mean any 
other person, Mr. Frank Churchill, indeed! I do not 
know who would ever look at him in the company of 
the other. I hope I have a better| taste than to think 
of Mr. Frank Churchill, who is like nobody by his side. 
And that you should have been.so mistaken is amazing ! 
I am, sure, but for believing that, you.entirely approved 
and meant to encourage me in my attachment, I should 
have considered) it at first too) great a presumption 
almost to dare to think of him.,.At first, if you had not 
told me that more wonderful things had happened—that 
there had been,matches of greater disparity (those were 
your very words)—I should not have, dared to give way 
£o—I should not have thought it possible. But if you, 
who had always been acquainted with him re 
_ * Harriet,” cried Emma, collecting herself resolutely, 
‘let.us understand each other now, without the possi- 
ouity.of further mistake. Are you speaking of-—Mr. 
Knightley ?.” 
| 


> 


| 
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“To be sure I am. I never could°have an‘idea of 

anybody else, and so I thought you knew.’ When we 
talked about him, it was clear as possible.”’ 
“Not quite,” returned Emma; with forced calmness ; 
‘for all that you then said appeared to me to relate to 
a different person. I could almost assert that you had 
named Mr. Frank Churchill. I am sure the’service Mr. 
Frank Churchill had rendered you, in protecting you 
from the gipsies, was spoken of.’’: ON, 

‘“O Miss Woodhouse, how you do forget!” 

My dear Harriet, I perfectly remember the substance 
of what I said on the occasion... I told you that’I did not 
wonder at your attachment—that, considering the service 
he had rendered you, it was extremely natural ; and you 
agreed to it, expressing yourself very warmly as to your 
sense of that service, and mentioning even what’ your 
sensations had been in seeing him come forward to your 
rescue. The impression of it is strong on my memory.” 

“ Oh dear,” cried Harriet, “ now I recollect what you 
mean ; but I was thinking of something very different at 
the time. It was not the gipsies—it was not Mr. Frank 
Churchill that I meant. No!”’—with some élevation— 
“T was thinking of a much more precious circumstance 
—of Mr. Knightley’s coming and asking me ‘to dance, 
when Mr. Elton would not stand up with me, and when | 
there was no other partner in the room. That was the: 
kind action, that was the noble benevolence and gener- 
osity, that was the service which made me begin to feel, 
how superior he was to every other being upon earth.” ~ 

“Good God!” cried Emma, “this has been’a most 
unfortunate, most deplorable mistake! What is to be 
done ?” 

~ You would not have encouraged me, then, if you 
had understood me. At least, however, I cannot be. 
worse off than I should have been if the other had been | 
the person; and now, it 7s possible u if 

She paused a few moments. Emma could not speak. | 

{do not wonder, Miss Woodhouse,” she resumed 
“that you should feel a great difference between the two, | 
as to me or as to anybody. You must think one five | 
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aundred million times more above me than the other. 
3ut I hope, Miss Woodhouse, that, supposing—that if— 
itrange as it may appear But you know they were 
your, own words, that: more wonderful things had hap- 
xened — matches of greater disparity had taken place 
than between Mr. Frank Churchill and me; and there- 
ore it seems as if such a thing even as this may have 
vecurred before.. And if I should be so fortunate, be- 
ond expression, as to—if Mr. Knightley should really— 
f he does not mind the disparity, Lhope, dear Miss Wood- 
1ouse, you will not set yourself against it, and try to 
yut difficulties in the way. But you are too good for 
hat, 1 am sure.”’ 

Harriet was standing at one of the windows. Emma 
urned round to look at her in consternation, and hastily 
aid,— 

“Have you any idea of Mr. Knightley’s returning your 
ffection ?”’ | 

“Yes,” replied Harriet modestly, but not fearfully ; 
‘I must say that I have.” 

Emma’s eyes were instantly withdrawn ; and she sat 
ilently meditating, in a fixed attitude, for a few minutes. 
4 few minutes were sufficient for making her acquainted 
vith her own heart. A mind like hers, once opening to 
uspicion, made rapid progress. She touched, she ad- 
aitted, she acknowledged the whole truth. Why was it 
o much worse that Harriet should be in love with Mr. 
‘nightley than with Frank Churchill ? Why was the 
jvil so dreadfully increased by Harriet’s having some 
ope of a return ?» It darted through her with the speed 
fan arrow that Mr: Knightley must marry no one but 
erself ! 

) Her own conduct, as well as her own heart, was be- 
ore her in the same few minutes. She saw it all with 
clearness which had never blessed her before. How 
nproperly had she been acting by Harriet! How in- | 
onsiderate, how indelicate, how irrational, how unfeeling, ' 
ad been her conduct! What blindness, what madness, 
ad led her on! It struck her with dreadful force, and 
fae was ready to give it every bad name in the world. 
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Some portion of respect for herself, however, in spite 
all these demerits, some concern for her own appearanc 
anda strong sense of justice by Harriet (there-would 
no need of compassion to thegirl who believed: hers 
loved by Mr. Knightley; but justice required thats 
should not be made unhappy by any coldness now) ga 
Emma the resolution to sit and endure further: wi 
calmness; with even apparent kindness. For her: oy 
advantage, indeed, it was fit that the utmost:extent 
Harriet’s hopes should be inquired into; ‘and Harr 
had done nothing to forfeit the regard and interest whi 
had been so voluntarily formed and maintained, or 
deserve to be slighted by the person whose: counsels h 
never led her right. Rousing from reflection, therefo 
and subduing her emotion, she turned to Harriet aga 
and in a more inviting accent renewed the conversatio 
for as to the subject which had first introduced’ it—t 
wonderful story of Jane Fairfax—that was quite su 
andlost. Neither of them thought but of Mr. Knight! 
and themselves. y a8 TE 

Harriet, who had’ been standing inno unhappy revel 
was yet very glad to be called from it by the now | 
couraging manner of such ‘a judge and’such a friend 
Miss: Woodhouse, and only: wanted invitation to g 
the history of her hopes with great though trembl 
delight. _Emma’s tremblings, as she:asked, and. as 
listened, were better concealed than Harriet’s; but tl 
were not less. Her voice {was not unsteady, but . 
mind was in all the perturbation that’ such a devel 
ment of self, such a burst of threatening evil, such ac 
fusion of sudden and perplexing emotions, must. crez 
She listened with much inward suffering, but with gr 
outward patience, to Harriet’s detail. Methodical, 
well-arranged, or very well delivered, it could not 
expected to be; but it contained, when separated fr 
all the feebleness and tautology of the narration, a Ss 
stance to sink her spirit—especially with the corroborat 
circumstances which her own memory brought in fav 
of Mr. Knightley’s most improved opinion of Harriet. | 

Harriet had been conscious of a difference in: his 
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haviour ever,,since. those two. decisive dances. Emma 
knew that he had; on that occasion, found her much 
superior to his expectation. From that evening, or at 
least from the time of Miss Woodhouse’s encouraging 
her to think, of him, Harriet had begun to be sensible 
of his talking to her much more,than he had been used 
to do; and of his having, indeed, quite a different man- 
ner towards her—a manner of kindness and sweetness. 
Latterly, she |had been.more and more aware of it. 
When. they had been.all walking together, he. had so 
often come and walked by her, and. talked so very de- 
lightfully! He seemed,to want to.be acquainted with 
her... Emma knew it. to have been very much_ the 
case: she had often observed the change, to almost the 
same extent. Harriet repeated expressions of approba- 
tion and praise from him, and, Emma felt them to be 
in the closest agreement with what she had known of 
his opinion of Harriet. . He praised her for being without 
att or affectation—{for having simple, honest, generous 
feelings... She knew that he saw. such recommendations 
in Harriet; he had dwelt on them.to her more than 
once.| Much. that lived in. Harriet’s memory, many 
little .particulars.of. the notice she had received. from 
him—a look, a speech, a removal,from one chair to 
another, a compliment implied, a preference inferred— 
fad) been unnoticed, because. unsuspected, by Emma. 
Circumstances that might swell to half an hour’s rela- 
fon, and: contained, multiplied proofs to her who had 
seen them, had passed undiscerned. by. her who now 
neard them; but the two. latest occurrences to be men- 
‘ioned—the two of strongest promise to. Harriet—were 
aot without some degree of witness. from Emma herself. 
Che first was his walking with her apart from the others 
the lime walk at Donwell, where they had been walk- 
ng sometime before Emma came, and he, had taken 
pains (as she was.convinced) to draw her, from the rest 
‘oyhimself ;, and at first he had.talked to her in a more 
articular way than he had:ever.done before—in.a very 
Yarticular way,.indeed... Harriet.-could..not. recall. it 
without a blush. He seemed to be almost asking her 
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whether her affections were engaged. But as soon as 
she (Miss Woodhouse) appeared likely to join them, he 
changed the subject, and began talking about farming. 
The second was his having sat talking with her nearly 
half an hour before Emma came back from her visit, 
the very last morning of his being at Hartfield, though, 
when he first came in, he had said that he could not 
stay five minutes; and his having told her, during their 
conversation, that though he must go to London, it was. 
very much against his inclination that he left home at) 
all, which was much more (as Emma felt) than he had 
acknowledged to ier. The superior degree of confidence 
towards Harriet which this one article marked gave her 
severe pain. 
On the subject of the first of the two circumstances,’ 
she did, after a little reflection, venture the following, 
question—“ Might he not—is it not possible that, when 
inquiring, as you thought, into the state of your affec- 
tions, he might be alluding to Mr. Martin—he might 
have Mr. Martin’s interest in view?” But Harriet re- 
jected the suspicion with spirit. 
“Mr. Martin! No, indeed! There was not a hint of 
Mr. Martin. I hope I know better now than to care 
for Mr. Martin, or to be suspected of it!” 
When Harriet had closed her evidence, she appealed 
to her dear Miss Woodhouse to say whether she had not 
good ground for hope. , | | 
“ 1 never should have presumed to think of it’at first,” 
said she, ‘“‘ but for you. You told me to observe him 
carefully, and let his behaviour be the rule of mine; 
and so I have. But now I seem to feel that I may 
deserve him, and that if he does choose me, it will not 
be anything so very wonderful.” | L 
The bitter feelings occasioned by this speech, the many 
bitter feelings, made the utmost exertion necessary on 
Emmia’s ‘side: to’ enable’ her, to-say’it? reply,—4', <8) oa 
“Harriet, I will only venture to declare that Mr, 
Knightley is the last man ’in the world who would in- 
tentionally give any woman the idea of his feeling fo 
her more than he really does.” : : 
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Harriet seemed ready to worship her friend for a sen- 
tence so satisfactory; and Emma was only saved from 
raptures and fondness, which at that moment would 
fave been dreadful penance, by the sound of her father’s 
footsteps. He was coming through the hall. Harriet 
was too much agitated to encounter him. “She could 
1ot compose herself. Mr. Woodhouse would be alarmed ; 
she had better go.” With most ready encouragement 
tom her friend, therefore, she passed off through an- 
ther door; and the moment she was gone, this was the 
‘spontaneous burst of Emma’s feelings: ‘‘O God, that 
had never seen her !”’ 

The rest of the day, the following night, were hardly 
mough for her thoughts. She was bewildered amidst 
‘he confusion of all that had rushed on her within the 
ast few hours. Every moment had brought a fresh 
jurprise ; and every surprise must be matter of humilia- 
jon to her. How to understand it all! How to under- 
‘and the deceptions she had been thus practising on 
terself, and living under—the blunders, the blindness, 
ft her own head and heart! She sat still, she walked 
‘bout, she tried her own room, she tried the shrubbery. 
n every place, every posture, she perceived that she 
ad acted most weakly; that she had been imposed on 
y others in a most mortifying degree; that she had 
en imposing on herself in a degree yet more mortify- 
ig; that she was wretched, and should probably find 
his day but the beginning of wretchedness. 

To understand, thoroughly understand, her own heart 
ras the first endeavour. To that point went every 
sisure moment which her father’s claims on her allowed. 
ad every moment of involuntary absence of mind. 
“How long had Mr. Knightley been so dear to her, as 
very feeling declared him now to be? When had. his 
ifluence, ‘such influence; begun? When had he suc- 
seded to that place in her affection which Frank Churchill 
ad once for a short period occupied? She looked back ; 
1€ compared the two—compared them, as they had 
ways stood in her estimation, from the time of. the 
tter's becoming known to her, and as they must. at 
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any time have been compared by her, |had it—oh! hac 
it, by any blessed felicity,’ occurred to her; to institut: 
the comparison. She saw that there never had been, < 
time! when she did not consider Mr, Knightley as infin 
itely the superior, or when -his regard for ther. had no 
been infinitely the: most dear. She saw that, im per 
suading herself, in fancying, in acting. tothe contrary 
she had been entirely under a delusion, totally ignoran 
of her own ‘heart, and, in short;>that. she} had) neve 
really cared for Frank Churchilhatiall! bis: 100) so, 

This was the conclusion of the! first series of reflection 
This was the knowledge of herself, on} the, first questioi 
of inquiry, which she reached,’ and without being lon 
in reaching it. She was- most sorrowfully, indignant 
ashamed of every sensation but, the one revealed to he 
her affection for Mr. Knightley: . Every, other part © 
her mind «was disgusting: save Dire He dehedetl 
| With insufferable vanity -had she believed, herself il 
‘the secret of everybody’s: feekings, with unpardonabl 
arrogance proposed to arrange-everybody’s' destiny: Sh 
was proved to have been universally mistaken 5, and’ sh 
had not quite done nothing, for she had done mischiel 
She ‘had brought evil on Harriet;:on, herself, and, sh 
too much’ feared, on Mr. Knightley. Were this, mos 
unequal of all connections ito:take: place, on -her)mus 
rest all the reproach of having given: it. a -beginning 
for his attachment» she must» believe tobe: produce 
only by a consciousness, of Harriet’s. -And,,even) wer 
this not the case, he would! never have known. Harrie 
atoall but for‘her folly. * qpovesbas wernt oscdto ice 

Mr. Knightley:and Harriet Smith'!)Itiwasja unio) 
to distance every wonder: of the kind: .-Therattachmen 
of Frank Churchill and Jane Fairfax became common 
place, threadbare, stale im ithe :comparison,, exciting nm 
surprise, |presenting novdisparity, affording: nothing’ t 
be said or thought.» Mr.) Knightley: and Harriet Smith 
Such an elevation on her:sidée i: Suchoa -debasement) o 
hisi! «dt! was horriblesto:. Emma>to think how;it mus 
sink ‘himiin the generaliopinion; toforesee the smile: 
the! sneers, the merriment it would:|/prompt.at His ex 
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pense —the mortification and’ disdain of his brother, 
the thousand inconveniences to himself. | Could it. be ? 
No; it was impossible. And yet it was far, very far, 
rom impossible.» Was ita new circumstance fora man 
wt first-rate abilities tobe captivated by very inferior 
oowers'? Was it new for one, perhaps too busy to seek, 
o be the prize of a girlh who would seek him >? Was it 
ew for anything in this world to be’ unequal) incon- 
istent, incongruous, or for chance and) circumstance (as 
econd causes) to direct the human fate ? 

“Oh! had: she ‘never! brought Harriet forward—had 
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he left her where she ought,:and) where he had told 
er ‘she’ ought —had ‘she: not, with a ‘folly which no 
ongue ‘could express, prevented her marrying the un- 
xceptionable young man who would have made. her 
appy and respectable in the line of life to which ‘she 
ught to belong, all would have been safe ; none of this 
teadful sequel would have been, 

“How Harriet could’evér:have had the presumption. to 
tse her thoughts to Mr. Knightley! How she could 
are to fancy herself the chosen’ of such aman till actu- 
ly assured of iti! But Harriet was less humble, ‘had 
‘wer scruples than formerly, Her inferiority, whether 
“mind or situation; seemed little félt)> She had seemed 
‘ore sensible of Mr. Elton’s being to stoop in marrying 
*r than she now seemed of ‘Mr. Knightley’s. | Alas ! 
as not that her’ own doing»too ?) Who had been at 
uns to° give Harriet! notions’ of self-consequence but 
‘self? Who but herself had taught her that'she was 
»elevate herself if possible; and that her claims were 
at to a high worldly establishment ? If Harriet, from 
‘ing humble, were grown vain, it was her doing too. 


CHAPTER XLVIII, 


LL now that she>was threatened with its loss Emma 
‘dinever known how much of’ her happiness: depended 
' being: first with Mr. Knightley; first in) interest and 
‘ection. Satisfied ‘that it was so, and feeling it her 
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due, she had enjoyed it without reflection ; and only in 
the dread of being supplanted, found how inexpressibly 
important it had been. Long, very long, she felt she 
had: been first; for, having no female connections. of 
his own, there had been only Isabella whose claims could 
be compared with hers, and she had always known ex: 
actly how far he loved and esteemed Isabella. She had 
herself been first with him for many years past. She 
had not deserved it: she had often been negligent: o1 
perverse, slighting his advice, or even wilfully ,opposing 
him, insensible of half his merits, and quarrelling witt 
him because he would not’ acknowledge her false anc 
insolent estimate of her own; but. still, from family 
attachment and habit, and thorough excellence of mind 
he had loved her, and watched over her from a girl 
with an endeavour to improve her, and an anxiety foi 
her doing right, which no other creature had at all shared 
In spite of all her faults, she knew she was dear to him? 
might she not say, very dear? When the suggestion: 
of ‘hope, however, which must follow here}; presente¢ 
themselves, she could not presume to indulge them 
Harriet Smith» might think ‘herself not) unworthy 0 
being peculiarly, exclusively, passionately loved by M 
Knightley. She could not. She could not flatter her 
self with any idea of blindness in his attachment to her 
She had received a very recent proof ofits impartiality 
Tlow shocked had he been by her behaviour to: Mis 
Bates! How directly, how strongly, had he expressec 
himself to her: on the subject—not too strongly for th 
offence, but far, far too strongly to issue fromoany) feel 
ing softer than upright: justice, and ‘clear-sighted good 
will! She had no hope, nothing to deserve the name 0) 
hope, that he could have that sort of affection for hersel 
which was now in question; but there was a hope (a) 
times a slight one, at times much stronger) that Harrie 
might have deceived ‘herself, and be overrating his re 
gard for her.’ Wish it she must, for his sake, be th 
consequence nothing to herself but his remaining singl 
all his life. Could she be secure of that—indeed, of hi 
never marrying at all—she believed she should be pet 
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fectly satisfied. Let him but continue the same Mr. 
Knightley to her and her father, the same Mr. Knightley 
‘0 all the world—let Donwell and. Hartfield; lose none of 
heir precious intercourse of friendship and confidence— 
nd her peace would be fully secured. Marriage, in fact, 
vould not do, for her. It would be incompatible with 
vhat she owed to her. father, and with what she felt 
or him. Nothing shouldéseparate her from her father, 
he would not marry, even if she were asked by Mr. 
cnightley. 

It must be her ardent wish that Harriet might. be 
isappointed,;, and she hoped that when able to see 
nem together again she might at least be able to ascer- 
uin what the chances for it were. She should see them 
enceforward with the closest observance; and, wretchedly 
s she had hitherto misunderstood even those she was 
atching, she did not know how to admit that she could 
2 blinded here. He. was expected back every day. 
he power of observation would be soon given—fright- 
tly soon it appeared when. her thoughts were in one 
yurse. In the meanwhile, she resolved against seeing 
arriet. It would do neither of them good; it would 
) the subject no good, to be talking of it further. She 
as resolved not to be convinced; as long as she could 
subt, and yet-had no authority. for opposing Harriet’s 
nfidence. To talk would be only to irritate. She 
rote to her, therefore, kindly, but decisively, to be 
at she would not, at present, come to Hartfield, .ac- 
1owledging it to. be her conviction that all further con- 
tential discussion. of one topic had. better be avoided, 
id hoping that, if a few days were allowed to. pass 
fore they met again, except in the company of others 
she objected only to a téte-a-téle—they might be able 
act as if they had forgotten the conversation of yester- 
y. Harriet submitted, and approved, and was grateful. 
This point was just arranged, when a visitor arrived 
tear Emma’s thoughts:a little from the one subject 
‘ich had engrossed them, sleeping or waking, the last 
enty-four hours—Mrs. Weston, who had been calling 
| her daughter-in-law elect, and took Hartfield in her 
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way home, almost as much in duty to Emma as in 
pleasure to herself, to relate’ all the. particulars ‘of: sc 
interesting an interview. C..Jol | | 

Mr, Weston had accompaniedzher to Mrs. Bates’s,:anc 
gone through’ his share! of’ this essential attention! mos’ 
handsomely; but she, having then induced Miss Fairfax 
to join her in anvairing, was now returned with much 
more to say, and much more to say with satisfaction) 
than a quarter of’an hour’ spent in Mrs. Bates’s parlour 
with all the encumbrance of awkward feelings, could havy 
afforded. inobts6,, 30d ,8d- hero 4 ee 

A dittle curiosity Emma had; «and she made the mos; 


to be allowed merely to write to: Miss Fairfax ‘insteac 
and to defer! this'ceremonious call till a little time ha 
passed, and Mr. Churchillcould: be reconciled tothe e 
gagement’s becoming known, as; considering everything 
she thought such a visit could not be paid without leac 
ing to reports; but Mr. Weston had:thought differently 
He was extremely anxious to show hisoapprobation 1 
Miss Fairfax and heri family, and did not conceive the 
any suspicion could be excited by it; or if it were, the 
it would be of any consequence ;°“‘ for such things,” b 
observed; ‘‘ always got about.’’>Emma smiled, and fe| 
that Mr. Weston had very good reason for saying st 
They had gone, in'short; and very great ‘had been tk 
evident distress and: confusion’ of othe lady. She ha| 
hardly been able to speak a word, and every look an) 
action had shown how’ deeply she ‘was suffering frot 
consciousness. The quiet, heartfelt satisfaction of th 
old lady, and the rapturous delight of ‘her daughter, wi 
proved even too joyous to talk'as usual, had “been | 
gratifying» yet almost’ an affecting scene. They wel 
both so truly respectable in’ their happiness, so  disiy 
terested in every sensation,» thought so much of Jan) 
s0 much ‘of everybody, and so little of: themselves, thi 
every kindly feeling was at) work ‘for them. Miss Fai) 
fax’s recent illness had offered-a fair plea'for Mrs: West 
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invite her to an airing, | She had drawn back! and 
leclined at first, but, on being pressed; had: yielded; 
nd in the course of their drive Mrs. Weston had:iby 
entle encouragement, overcome so much of her em- 
arrassment as to bring her to converse on the important 
abject. Apologies for her seemingly ungracious silence 
1 their’ first reception, and ‘the warmest expressions: of 
ae gratitude she was always feeling towards herself: and 
[r. Weston, must necessarily open the cause; but when 
1ese effusions were put by, they had talked a good deal 
[the present and of the future state of the engagement. 
rs. Weston was convinced that such conversation must 
2 the greatest relief to her companion, pent up within 
*r OWn mind ‘as everything had so Jong been, and was 
ry much pleased with'all that she had said on the 
tbject. 

“On the misery of what she had suffered during the 
mcealment of so many months,” continued Mrs. Weston, 
he was energetic.’ This was one of her expressions : 
will'not say that since I entered into the engagement 
have not had some happy moments; but I can say 
at I have never known’ the blessing of one tranquil 
ur.’ And the quivering lip, Emma, which uttered it, 
is ‘an attestation that I felt at my heart.” 

“Poor girl!” said’ Emma.) ‘She thinks» herself 
‘ong, then, for having consented to a private engage- 
ant? ° | 2 

“Wrong ! No one, I bélieve, cancblaihe her more thah 

3 is disposed to blame herself. ‘ The consequence,’ 

d she, “has been’a state of perpetual suffering to me; 

dsoit ought. But after all the punishment that: mis- 

aduct' can bring, it is still not less misconduct. Pain 

40 expiation.. I never can be blameless. I have been 

‘ng contrary to all’ my sense’ of right; and the for- 

Jate turn that everything has taken, and the kind- 

's lam now receiving, is what my’ conscience tells me 

tht not to be. Do not imagine, madam!” she con- 

ued, “that I was'taught wrong.) Do not let any re- 

‘tion’ fall on the principles or the care of the friends 

0 brought me up. The error has been all my own ; 
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and I do assure you that, with all the excuse that present 
circumstances may appear to give, I shall yet, dread 
making the story known to Colonel Campbell.’” | 

“Poor girl!’ said Emma again. “She loves him, 
then, excessively, I suppose. It must have been from 
attachment only that she could: be led to form the en- 
gagement. Her affection ‘must have overpowered her 
judgment.” i 

“Yes, I have no doubt of her being extremely attached 
to him.’’ | ; 

“Tam afraid,” returned Emma, sighing, ‘that I must 
often have contributed to make her unhappy.’ | 

“On your side, my love, it was very innocently done. 
But she probably had something of that in her thoughts 
when alluding to the misunderstandings which he | 
given us hints of before. One natural consequence of 
the evil she had involved herself in, she said, was 
that of making her wnreasonable. The consciousness 0} 
having done amiss had exposed her to a, thousand in’ 
quietudes, and made her captious and irritable to 


1 
| 
| 


degree that must have been—that had been—hard for 
him to bear. ‘1 did not make the allowances,’ said she 
‘which I ought to have done for his temper and spirill 
—his delightful spirits—and that gaiety, that playfulnes 
of disposition, which, under any other circumstances 
would, I am sure, have been as constantly bewitchin: 
to me as they were at first.’ She then began to speak 
of you, and of the great kindness you had’ shown hel 
during her illness; and with a blush which showed mi 
how it was all connected, desired me, whenever I hac 
an opportunity, to thank you—I could not thank yor 
too much—for every wish and every endeavour to d 
her good. She was sensible that you had never receivet 
any proper acknowledgment from herself.” ty 

“Tf I did not know her to be happy now,” said Emmi 
seriously —‘‘ which, in spite of every little drawback fror 
her scrupulous conscience, she must be—I could not bea 
these thanks; for oh, Mrs. Weston, if there were a! 
account drawn up of the evil and the good. I have don 
Miss Fairfax Well ’—-checking herself, and trying t 
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xe more lively—“ this is all to be forgotten. You are 
very kind to bring me these interesting particulars. 
*hey show her to the greatest advantage. I am sure 
he is very good. I hope she will be very happy. © It 
3 fit that the fortune should be on his side, for I think 
he merit will be all on hers.” 

~ Such a conclusion could not pass unanswered by Mrs. 
Veston. She thought well of Frank in almost every re- 
pect; and what was more, she loved him very much, 
nd her defence was, therefore, earnest. She talked with 
great deal of reason, and at least equal affection; but 
ae had too much to urge for Emma’s attention : it was 
oon gone to Brunswick Square or to Donwell; she for- 
ot to attempt to listen. And when Mrs. Weston ended 
ith, “ We have not yet had the letter we are so anxious 
wr, you know, but I hope it will soon come,” she was 
dliged to pause before she answered, and at last obliged 
» answer at random, before she could at all recollect 
hat letter it was which they were so anxious for. 
“Are you well, my Emma?’ was Mrs. Weston’s 
arting question. 

»*Oh, perfectly. I am always'well, you know. Be sure 
» give me intelligence of the letter’ as soon as possible.” 
/Mrs. Weston’s communications furnished Emma with 
jore food for unpleasant reflection, by increasing her 
‘teem and compassion, and her sense of past injustice 
»wards Miss Fairfax. She bitterly regretted not having 
ught a closer acquaintance with her, and blushed for 
te envious feelings which had certainly been, in some 
easure, the cause.’ Had she followed Mr. Knightley’s 
own wishes, in paying that attention to Miss Fairfax 
hich was every way her due; had she tried to. know 
x better; had she done her part towards intimacy ; 
.d she endeavoured to finda friend there instead of 
Harriet Smith—she must, in’ all probability, have 
ven spared from every pain which pressed on her now. 
qth, abilities, and education had been equally marking 
}e as an associate for her, 'to be received’ with grati- 
de; and the other—what' was she ? Supposing even 
at they had never become intimate friends, that she 
16a 
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had inéver been admitted into Miss/Fairfax's | confidenc 
on this important:matter—-which was:most probable- 
still, in: Knowing her as’ shesought; and,-as she-migh 
she must have been preserved from! the) abominable su: 
picions of an improper attachment to: Mr. Dixon}; whic 
she had not only so foolishly fashioned and, harboure 
herself, but»vhad “so. unpardonably ;imparted—an, ide 
which she greatly feared had» been. made. a- subject, « 
material: distress to’ the: delicacy of:Janeé’s feelings, b 
the levity or carelessness of Frank -Churchill’s, ;-Of,a 
the sources! of evil surrounding , the: former;. ‘since, he 
coming to) Highbury, she! was persuaded: that, she mus 
herself: have been theoworst, She, must have; been, 
perpetual enemy: | They never could have been all thre 
together, without: her having’ stabbed Jane, Fairfax 
peace in a thousand instances; and:on Box. Hill, pe: 
haps; dt! bad been the agony of.a Aptad that would bee 
no more. 

‘The evening of this day was. very long one Racal 
at Hartfield...’ The weather added what it could of, gloon 
A cold, stormy rain set in, and nothing of July appeare 
but in the trees and shrubs, which the wind, was despoi 
ing, and, the length of the day, which sie made, Bulg 
cruel sights the longer visible. '.;;;;, 

The: weather affected Mr, Wsenlane: 4 ee aye a 
only be kept tolerably comfortable. by, almost, ceasele: 
attention on his daughter’s side, and by exertions whig 
had {never cost her half so much: before..,._It, reminde 
her of their first forlorn, t2te-a-téte,| on. the! evening. of.Mr, 
Weston’s, wedding-day 3; but. Mr) Knightley, had.walke 
in then, soon after,tea, and dissipated every melanchol 
fancy... Alas! such, delightful proofs, of; Hartfield’s, a 
traction as. those, sort; of , visits conveyed., might; shortl 
be over. .| The picture which. she had. then drawn, of th 
privations of the, approaching winter. had, proved, error 
eous :;no, friends, had..deserted them, no, pleasures | ha 
been Jlost.. | But her, present forebodings, she. feared, woul 
CRP ED EIS, no similar T cane CigHO ahee prosper: bel 
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brightened. If all took place that might take place 
among the circle of-her friends, Hartfield must be com- 
paratively deserted, and she left to cheer her father 
with«the spirits only:of:ruined: happiness. 

The: child=to: be! borneat Randalls must be a tie) there 
aven dearer ithan! herself ;;,and:Mrs: Weston’s heart and 
time would be occupied: by ith::‘They should lose her ; 
and probably, in; great) measure,:; her, husband) .also. 
frank» Churchill would: return) among them. no. more ; 
ind: Miss | Fairfax, it);was reasonable: ‘to suppose, would 
soon cease’ to'-belong,.to Highbury. They. would,,,be 
narried, and settled: either at,or;near, ;Enscombe,.. All 
hat were good would be withdrawn; -and.if to. these losses 
the ‘loss of) Donwell were to be, added,.,what ;would re- 
nain of cheerful-or of rational society within their, reach ? 
dr. Knightley to:be no longer coming there for his even- 
hg comiort—no: longer walking. in, ‘at,.all hours, as. if 
wer) willing to change -his own,;jhome. for. theirs,!.. How 
vas it to) be endured}?.,.And/ifhe were to be lost. to 
hem for-Harriet’s sake ; if he- were to be thought, of 
‘ereafter, .as) finding in, Harriet’s, society, all that. he 
vanted); if, Harriet were’ tobe; the chosen, the first, .the 
éarest, the friend, the, wife to whom.he looked for, all 
he best blessings of existence+-what could.-be ,increas- 
ag Emmia’s wretchedness. but: the reflection, never far 
istant. from her. mind, that it.had been all. her,own 
Tork 2... ; al He | 
‘When, it came to such a) pitch as this, she was. not 
ble to refrain froma start,,or.a heavy sigh, or even 
om walking about the room;,for -a) few, seconds ;..and 
ae only ‘source.,whence anything, like .consolation . or 
omposure could. be drawn'was.in the resolution of, her 
wn better conduct, andthe hope. that, however. inferior 
spirit and gaiety might.be) the; following and every 
iture winter of her; life to.the.past;'it-would yet find 
more rational) more acquainted .with herself, and 
ave her less to regret-whenjit were gone... | 
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CHAPTER XLIX. | i ) 


THE weather continued much the same all the following 
morning, and the same loneliness and the’ same) melan- 
choly seemed to reign at Hartfield. But in the after- 
noon it cleared; the wind changed into a softer quarter 
the clouds were carried off; the sun appeared; it was 
summer again. With all the eagerness which’ such a 
transition gives, Emma resolved to be out of doors as 
soon as possible. Never had the exquisite sight, smell, 
sensation of nature, tranquil, warm, and: brilliant after 
a storm, been more attractive’to her.She longed for 
the serenity they might gradually introduce; and on 
Mr. Perry’s coming in soon after dinner, with a disen- 
gaged hour to give her father, she lost no time in hurry- 
ing into the shrubbery. There, with spirits freshened, 
and thoughts a little relieved, she had taken a few turns, 
when she saw Mr. Knightley passing through the garden 
door, and coming towards her. It was the first intima: 
tion of his being returned from London. She had been 
thinking of him the moment before as unquestionably 
sixteen miles distant.’ There’ was time’ only for the 
quickest arrangement of mind. She must be collecte¢ 


and calm. In half a minute they were together. The 
“how d’ye do’s” were quiet and constrained on’ each 
side. She asked after their mutual friends; they He 
all’ well. When had he left them?) Only that morn’ 
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her of his attachment to Harriet; he might be watching 
for encouragement to begin. She did not, could not, fee! 
2qual to lead the way to any such subject. He must 
do it all himself. Yet she could not bear this silence. 
With him it was most unnatural. She considered, re- 
solved, and trying to smile, began,— 

_ “You have some news to hear, now you are come 
pack, that will rather surprise you’ 

_ “Have 1?” said he quietly, and looking at her. 
“Of what nature 2,” 

~ Oh, the best nature in the world—a wedding.” 

, After waiting a moment, as if to be sure she intended 
;0 say no more, he replied; — 

» “If you mean Miss Fairfax and Frank Churchill, ! 
iave heard that already.” 

~“ How is it possible?” cried Emma, turning. her 
flowing cheeks towards him; for while she spoke, it 
yecurred to her that he might have called at Mrs. God- 
sard’s in his way. 

_“ Thadoa few lines on parish business from Mr. Weston 
his morning, and at the end of them he gave mea brief 
sccount of what had happened.” 

, Emma was quite relieved, and could presently say, 
ith a little more composure,— 

_“ You probably have been less surprised than any of 
is, for you have had your suspicions: I have not for- 
tten that you once tried to give me a caution, I 
“sh I had attended to it; but’’—-with a sinking voice 
ad a heavy sigh—‘‘I seem to have been doomed to 
lindness.”’ 

For a moment or two nothing was said, and she was 
“suspicious of having excited any. particular interest, 
ll she found her arm drawn within his, and pressed 
Zainst his heart, and heard him thus saying, in a tone 
‘great sensibility, speaking low,— 

Time, my dearest Emma—time will heal the wound. 
our own’ excellent sense, your exertions for your 
sther’s sake—I know you will not allow yourself id 
"eI arm was pressed again, as he added, in a more 
“oKen and subdued accent, ‘‘ The feelings of the warmest 
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friendship~indignation—abominable:scoundrel!”” .cAnd 
inoa louder, steadier tone, he :concluded: with;:** He owill 
soon’ be! gone.) ‘They will,soon be in Yorkshire») lam 
sorry forzhér. 1 She ideservesvacbetterffate/demid 8 3) 95 

Emma understood him;::and ‘assoon’ as she’ could 
recover from the fluttervof pleasure -excited by such 
tender consideration, replied-won omoe oved vot | 

“You are, very kind, butiyow are! mistaken, andl 
must set youoright.: I.ammot«in want of: that/sort ol 
compassion. My blindness to what was: going: on ‘led 
me to act by them inva way: that) Ji mustcalways be 
ashamed of, and: I: was very. ‘foolishlystempted ‘to say 
and do many things which may! welb:lay:mesopen: te 
unpleasant conjectures, but! I; Have ‘nonothervreason tc 
regret that I was not in the secretlearlier!d} bised ovss 

“Emma,” cried he, looking eagerly at her;i“ are you, 
indeed ”. But checking himself“ No, no, Iounder-. 
stand you; ‘forgive me.I jam: pleased; that: you can: saj 
even so much. He is no object of regretjrindeeds ‘anc 
it will not' be very Jong, I hope, beforeithat becomes the 
acknowledgment-of ‘more than) your) reason.:; Fortunat 
that your affections were not further ‘entangled ilcouk 
never,’ I,,confess;! from) your manners} assure: myself’ a: 
to the degree of what you felt: I could:only ‘be certait 
that there was a: preference, and /a:/preference which . 
never believed him: to deserve: oHeds a disgrace to thi 
name of mans Andis he to be rewarded with that:swee 
young woman ?—-Jane, Jane, you wilh bes a)miserabl 
creature.” red. ot ose 1 i--dsiasyveod + ehh 

“Mr. Knightley,” said Emma, trying to be lively, bu 
really confused; «“‘ I. am in a:very’ extraordinary situa 
tionis | Ii cannot!let you continue in: your error); ‘and: yet 
perhaps, |since: my manners gave such-an impression, | 
have as:much reason! to be ashamed: of: confessing: tha 
I never have been at all attached to the person’ we ar 
speaking of as it might be natural)forca woman: to fee 
in confessing: exactly the reverse.» But I-mever have.’ , 

He. listened in perfect silence.» She wished him 't 
speak, -but he:would: not. .Shessupposed she must sa 
more: before she» were entitled to. his clemency); but 1 
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was a ‘hard ‘case’ tobe? obliged “still to! lower herself ‘in 
us opinion. She went on, however,— Aves 
“CT have very little! to’ say for'my own’conduct.’ I 
vas’ tempted ‘by his ‘attentions,’ and ‘allowed myself? to 
ippear) pleased -<an° old’ story, probably, ‘a’! common 
case, and’ no’ more than has happened’ to hundreds: 6f 
ny'sex before; and yet it. may not be the ‘more ex- 
usable in one who sets’up as I do for understanding. 
any “circumstances assisted the temptation.’ He “was 
he» son of’Mr. “Weston she “was continually’ heres >I 
lways found°him very pleasant; andjin°short, for 
vith ‘a sigh—"let'‘me swell out the causes ever’ so” in’ 
eniously, they ‘all centre in this at last—my vanity was 
sattered, and’ I allowed his attentions. Latterly, “how: 
ver, for some time indeed, I have’ hadno idea of their 
aeaning anything.\°l thought*them a habit, a trick= 
othing that called’ for seriousness on myside.” He has 
mposed' on) me, but’ he has’ not injured me.’ I: have 
lever been ‘attached ‘to him)’ And now'T can'tolerably 
omprehend his behaviour. ‘He never’ wished tovattach 
ae. “It was merely a blind°to conceal’his real situation 
ith-another.» It-was his object to’ blindvall about him; 
nd no one, I’am/sure, could be more’ effectually :blindéd 
aan myselfexcept that I'was'nat blinded—that it was 
iy good fortune—that, in short, I was somehow or other 
fe from him. | fe) 
»She had hoped for’an answer here—=for' afew words'to 
ay that’ her conduct’ was at least ‘intelligible ; but he 
‘as silent,» and; as far as°she: couldjudge; deep in 
lought. At last, and tolerably in his‘ usual tone, he 
ud,— | iv | | 
“I have never had a ‘high opinion of Frank Churchill. 
can suppose, however, that I may» haveounderrated 
m./ My acquaintance with him has ‘been but ‘trifling. 
nd even if Ivhave' nots underrated: him« hitherto, | he 
ay yet turn out well..: With such’a* woman hechas’a 
jance:» I have no motive ‘for wishing ‘him ill; and fdr 
at sake, whose*happiness® will be involved’ ini his good 
laracter and conduct; I: shall certainly wish him weil” 
“I have no doubt of their being happy together,’ 
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said Emma; “I believe them to be very. mutually sna 
very sincerely attached.” 

“He isa most fortunate man,” returned Mr. Knightley, 
with energy. “So early in life—at three-and-twenty——a 
period when, if a man chooses a wife, he generally chooses 
ill!. At three-and-twenty to have drawn such a-prize! 
What years of felicity that man; in all human calcula- 
tion, has before him! Assured of the love of such a 
woman—the disinterested love, for Jane, Fairfax’s char+ 
acter vouches for her disinterestedness ; ‘everything: ir 
his favour; equality of situation—I. mean, as far. as 
regards society, and all the habits and manners-that are 
important; equality in every point but one, and that 
one, since the purity of her heart is not ‘to be doubted, 
such as must increase his felicity, for it will. be his. to 
bestow the only advantages she wants! A: man would 
always wish to give a woman a better) home than the 
one he takes her from; and he who can: do: it, where 
there is no doubt of her regard, must, I think, be the 
happiest of mortals... Frank Churchill is, indeed, the 
favourite of fortune. Everything turns out for his 
good. He meets with a young woman at a| watering: 
place, gains her affection, cannot even weary, her 7 
negligent treatment ; and had-he and all his family 
sought round the world for a perfect wife for him, they, 
could not have found her superior. His aunt is in the 
way. His auntdies.. He has only tospeak. His aiendll 
are eager to promote his happiness. He has used every- 
body ill, and they are all delighted to forgive ‘him. He 
is a fortunate man, indeed !.” 

“You speak as if you envied him.” oe 

‘And I do envy him, Emma. In one respect he | 
the object of my envy.” 

Emma could say no more! They seemed to be with 
half-a sentence of Harriet, and her: immediate feeling 
was to avert the subject if possible. She made her plan; 
she would speak of something. totally different-the 
children in Brunswick Square; and she only waited for 


breath to begin, when. Mr. "Knightley startled fe 7 
saying,;— 
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| * You will not ask:me whatis the point of envy. You 
re determined, I see, to have no curiosity. You are 
vise, but J cannot) be wise. Emma, I must tell’ what 
ou will not ask, though I may wish it unsaid the next 
aoment.” 
‘©Oh, then, don’t:speak it, don’t speak it,” she eagerly 
ried. “ Take: a: little: time, consider, do not commit 
ourself.” ° | 
“Thank you,” said he, in an accent of deep: morti- 
cation, and not! another syllable followed. 
» Emma could not bear to give him pain. He was 
‘ishing to confide ‘in her—perhaps to consult her; cost 
er what it would, she would listen. She might assist 
is resolution, or reconcile him to it; she might give just 
raise to Harriet, or, by representing to him his own 
idependence, relieve him from that state of indecision 
hich must be more intolerable than any alternative to 
uch a mind.as his... They had reached the house. 
/ You are going in, I suppose,’’ said he. 
~~ No,” replied Emma, quite confirmed by the de- 
essed manner in which he still spoke, ‘‘ I should like to 
‘ke another turn. Mr. Perry is not gone.’ And after 
‘oceeding a few steps, she added, “I stopped you 
agraciously just:now, Mr. Knightley, and, I am afraid, 
we you pain. But, if youohave any wish to speak 
»enly to me as a friend, or to.ask my opinion of anything 
sat you may have in contemplation, as a friend, indeed, 
ou may command me. I will hear whatever you: like. 
will tell you exactly what I think.’ 
“As a friend!’ repeated. Mr. Knightley. ‘Emma, 
at, I fear, is a word——:» No, I have no wish. Stay— 
‘s, why should I hesitate ?- I have gone, too far already 
© concealment:, Emma, I accept your offer, extraordi- 
ity as it may seem—I accept it, andirefer myself to you 
»a friend. Tell me, then, have-I no. chance, of ever 
icceeding ?.”” | 
‘He'stopped in his earnestness 'to look the question; and 
le expression) of his, eyes overpowered her. 
“My dearest-Emma,”’ said he, “‘ for dearest, you will 
Ways be, whatever the event of this hour’s conversa 
164 
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tion—my dearest, most beloved Emma, tell me at once 
Say ‘No’ if it is to be said.’’ She could really'say noth. 
ing. ““ You are silent,’ he cried, with great animation 
“absolutely silent. ' At present I ask no more.” ; 

Imma was almost ready to sink under the agitation o: 
this moment. The dread of being awakened from the 
happiest dream was perhaps the most prominent feeling 

‘I cannot make speeches, Emma,” he soon resumed 
and in a tone of such sincere, decided, intelligible tender: 
ness as was tolerably convincing. “If I loved you less: 
I might be able to talk about it more. But you knoy 
what I'am. You hear nothing but truth from me. | 
have blamed you, and lectured you, and you have borne 
it as no other woman in England would have borne it 
Bear with the truths I would tell you now, dearest Emma 
as’ well as you have borne with them. The manner 
perhaps, may have as little to recommend them: © Go¢ 
knows, I have been a very indifferent lover. But yo 
understand me. Yes, you see, you. understand my feck 
ings, and will return them if you can. At present, I ask 
only to hear, once to hear your voice.’ i 

While he spoke, Emma’s mind was most busy, and 
with all the wonderful velocity of thought, had been abl 
—and yet without losing a word—to catch and compre 
hend the exact truth of the whole ; to see that Harriet’ 
hopes had been entirely groundless, a mistake, a delusion 
as complete a delusion as any of her own ; that: Harrie 
was nothing ; that she was everything herself ; that wha 
she had been saying relative to Harriet had been al: 
taken as the language of her own feelings;:and that he 
agitation, her doubts, her reluctance, her ae 
had been all received as discouragement from herself 
And not only was there time for these convictions, with 
all their glow of attendant happiness ; there was: time 
also to rejoice that Harriet’s secret had not escaped her. 
and to resolve that it need not and should not. It wae 
all the service she ‘could now render her poor friend | 
for as to any of that heroism of sentiment which might 
have prompted her to entreat him to transfer his affectior 
from herself to Harriet, as infinitely the most worthy 0! 
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ie two, or even the more simple sublimity of resolving 
) refuse him at onceand for ever, without vouchsafing 
ay motive, because he could: not marry them’ both, 
mma had it not. She felt for Harriet with pain and 
ith contrition; but no flight of generosity run mad, 
dposing all) that, could be probable or reasonable, en- 
red her brain. She had led her friend astray, and it 
ould be a reproach to her for ever; but her judgment 
as as strong as her feelings, and’as strong as it had ever 
2en before, in reprobating any such alliance for him, 
‘most unequal and degrading... Her way was clear, 
ough not quite smooth. She spoke then, on being 
»entreated. What did she say? Just what she ought, 
course. A lady always does. She said enough to 
‘ow there need not be despair, and to invite him to say 
ore himself. _He had despaired at one period; he had 
ceived such an injunction to caution and silence as 
tthe time crushed every hope; she had begun by re- 
sing to hear him. The change had perhaps been some- 
aat sudden ; her proposal of taking another turn, her 
newing the conversation which she had just put an end 
» might be-a little extraordinary. She felt its inconsist- 
cy; but Mr. Knightley was so obliging as to put up 
‘th it, and seek no further explanation. 

Seldom, very seldom, does complete truth belong to 
"y human disclosure ; seldom can it happen that some- 
‘ing is not a little disguised, or a little mistaken; but 
aere, as in this case, though the conduct is mistaken, 


He had, in fact, been wholly unsuspicious of his own 
luence. He had followed her into the shrubbery 
th no idea of trying it. He had come, in his anxiety 
‘see how she bore Frank Churchill’s engagement, with 
| selfish view, no view at all, but of endeavouring, if 
+ allowed him an opening, to soothe or to counsel her. 
‘e rest had been the work of the moment, the immedi- 
effect of what he heard, on his feelings. The de- 
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lightful assurance of her total indifference towards Fran! 
Churchill, of her having 1a heart: completely disengage: 
from him, had given birth to the hope that in ‘time h 
might gain her affection: himself,“but it had>‘been ‘n 
present hope ; he had only, in the momentary conques 
of eagerness over judgment, aspired to be told that sh 
did not forbid his attempt to attach her: The superio 
hopes which gradually opened were ‘so’ much the mor 
enchanting. The affection which he had been asking t 
be allowed to create if he could was already his. © Withi 
half an hour he had passed from a thoroughly distresse 
state of mind to something so: like perfect tae | 
that it could bear no other name. | 
Her change was equal. This one half- hour had give 
to each the same precious: certainty of) being belovec 
had cleared from:each the same degree of ignoran 
jealousy, or distrust. On his side, therethad been’a jon 
standing jealousy, old as the arrival, or even the expecté 
tion, of Frank Churchill. He had been in love: wit 
Emma, and jealous of Frank Churchill, from about: th 
same period, one sentiment having probably enlightene 
him as to the other. It was his jealousy of »Fran 
Churchill that had taken him from ‘the. country.’ Th 
Box Hill party had decided: him ongoing away. 4H 
would save himself from witnessing again such permittec 
encouraged attentions... He had gone to learn''to ft 
indifferent. But he had gone toa wrong place. he | 
was too much domestic happiness in his-brother’s houst 
woman wore too amiable a form in it;)' Isabella was tc 
much like Emma—differing only im ‘those striking it 
feriorities which: always brought the other in brilliane 
before him, for much to have been done, even had h 
time been longer. He had stayed: on, however; vigo’ 
ously, day after day, till this very morning’s post ha a 
| 
| 


conveyed the history of Jane Fairfax. Then, with tl 
gladness which must be felt, nay, which ‘he did not scrup 
to feel, having never believed Frank Churchill to be at a 

deserving Emma, was there so much ‘fond solicitude, "| 
much keen anxiety for her, that he could stay no longe 
He had ridden home through the rain, and had» walke 
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p directly after dinner, to see how this sweetest and best 
fall creatures, faultless in spite of all her faults, bore the 
iscovery. 

»He had found her agitated and low. Frank Churchill 
asa villain. He heard her declare that she had never 
ved him. ~Frank Churchill’s character was not des- 
erate. She was his'own Emma, by hand and word, 
hen they returned into the house; and if he could have 
iought of Frank Churchill then, he might have deemed 
mia very good sort: of fellow. 


| 


CHAPTER. L. 


HAT totally different’ feelings did Emma take back 
to the house from what she had brought out! She had 
en been only daring to hope for a little respite of suffer- 
g; she was now in an exquisite flutter of happiness, 
.d such happiness, moreover, as she believed must still 
‘greater when the flutter should have passed away. 
‘They sat down to tea—the same party round the same 
ble. How: often it had been collected, and how often 
d her eyes fallen'on the same shrubs in the lawn, and 
served the same beautiful effect of the western sun ! 
it never in such a state of spirits, never in anything 
me it. And it was with difficulty that she could summon 
ough of her usual self to be the attentive lady of the 
use, or even the attentive daughter. 

Poor Mr. Woodhouse little suspected what was plot- 
ag against him in the breast of that man whom he was 
cordially welcoming, and so anxiously hoping might not 
ve taken cold from his ride.. Could he have seen the 
art, he would have cared very little for the lungs; but 
thout the most distant imagination of the impending 
il, without the slightest perception of anything extraor- 
fary, in the looks or ways of either, he repeated to 
em very comfortably all the articles of news he had 
»eived from Mr. Perry, and talked on with much self- 
ntentment, totally unsuspicious of, what they could 
ve told him in return. 
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As long as Mr. Knightley remained: with them, Emma’: 
fever continued ;° but when he was gone; 'she began to. be 
a little tranquillized and subdued; and in the course.o 
the sleepless night, which was the tax for such an evening 
she found one or two such very ‘serious points to;con 
sider as made her feel that even her happiness must haye 
some alloy. Her father—and Harriet !» She could no 
be alone without feeling the full weight of their separat 
claims; and how to guard the comfort of both to the 
utmost was the question. . With respect to her father, 1 
was a question soon answered. She hardly knew yet wha 
Mr. Knightley would ask; but a very short parley witl 
her own heart produced the most solemn resolution 0 
never quitting her father. She even wept over the ide: 
of it as a sin of thought. ‘While he lived, it must be only 
an engagement; but she flattered herself that, if divestec 
of the danger of drawing her away, it might: become. ar 
increase of comfort to him.» How to do-her best. bj 
Harriet was of more difficult decision—how to spare he 
from any unnecessary pain, how to make her any possibk 
atonement, how to appear least her enemy. » On thes 
subjects her perplexity and distress were very great, an¢ 
her mind had to pass again and again through every} 
bitter reproach and sorrowful regret that ~had ever sur 
rounded it. She could only resolve at last that she woulc 
still avoid a meeting with her, and communicate all tha’ 
need be told by letter; that it would’ be inexpressibl} 
desirable to have her removed just now for a time fron 
Highbury, and—indulging in one scheme more—nearl} 
resolve that it might be practicable to get an invitatior 
for her to Brunswick Square. | Isabella had been pleasec 
with Harriet; and a few weeks spent in London’ mus’ 
give her some amusement. She did:not think it u 
Harriet’s nature to escape being benefited by novelty 
and variety, by the streets, the shops, and the children 
At any rate, it would be a proof of attention and kindnes: 
in herself, from whom everything was due; a separatiot 
for’ the present; ‘an averting of the evil day; when the} 
must all be together again. | ink i) 

She rose early, and wrote her’ letter to Harriet—ar 
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employment which left her so very serious, so nearly 
sad, that Mr. Knightley, in walking up to Hartfield to 
breakfast, did not arrive at all too soon ; and half an hour 
stolen afterwards to go over the same ground again with 
aim, literally and ‘figuratively, was quite necessary to 
-einstate her in a proper share of the happiness of the 
svening before. 

He had not left her long—by no means long enough 
or her to have the slightest inclination for thinking oi 
inybody else—whenia letter was brought her from Ran- 
lalls, a very thick letter. She guessed what it must 
sontain, and deprecated the necessity of reading it. 
she was now in perfect charity with Frank Churchill ; 
he wanted no explanations, she wanted only to have 
ier thoughts to herself; and as for understanding any- 
hing he wrote, she was sure:she was incapable of it. 
t must be waded through, however. She opened the 
jacket. It was too surely so: a note from Mrs. Weston 
0 herself ushered in the letter from Frank to: Mrs. 
Veston. 


, “I have the greatest pleasure, my dear Emma, in 
orwarding to you the enclosed. I know what thorough 
astice you will do it, and have scarcely a doubt of its 
appy effect.. I think we shall never materially disagree 
bout the writer again. But I will not delay you bya 
mg preface. We are quite well. This letter has been 
ae cure ofall the little nervousness I have been feeling 
Ately.. I did not quite like your looks on Tuesday, but 
) Was an ungenial morning; and though you will never 
wn being affected by weather, I think everybody feels 
north-east wind... I felt for your dear father very much 
|, the storm of Tuesday afternoon and yesterday morn- 
‘g, but. had the comfort of hearing last night, by Mr. 
erry, that it had not.made him ill.—Yours ever, 

| Eb NT te 


To Mrs. Weston. 
: ** WINDSOR, July. 
“My pear Mapam,—If I made myself intelligible 


ssterday, this letter will be expected ; but, expected or 
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not, I know it will be read with candour and indulgence. 
You are all goodness, and I believe there will be need 
of even all your goodness to allow for some parts of my 
past conduct.’ But I have ‘been forgiven’ by one who had 
still more to resent. My courage irises: while I write. 
It'is very difficult for the prosperous to: be humble. 1 
have already met with such success in two applications 
for pardon, that I may be in danger ‘of thinking myseli 
too sure of yours, and of those among your friends whe 
have had any ground of offence. You must all endeavour 
to comprehend the exact nature of my situation when J 
first arrived at Randalls; you mustyconsider meas hay: 
ing a secret which was to be kept atjalli hazards. This 
was the fact. My right to place myself ina) situatior 
requiring such concealment is another question. © I shal 
not discuss it here. For my temptation to, think it 4 
right, I refer every caviller{ to) a brick. house, »sashe¢ 
windows” below,’ and casements: above, in Highbury 
I dared not address her openly ; my difficulties in the 
then state of Enscombe must be too well known tt 
require definition ; and I was fortunate enough to prevail 
before we parted at Weymouth, and to induce the mos) 
upright female mind in the creation to stoop in charity 
to a secret engagement. Had she refused, I should havi 
gone mad. But you will be ready to say, What was you! 
hope in doing this? What did you look forward to} 
To anything, everything—to time, chance, circumstance 
slow effects, sudden bursts, perseverance and weariness| 
health and sickness. Every possibility of good wa) 
before me, and the first of blessings secured, in obtainin 
her promises of faith and correspondence. If you nee 
further explanation, I have the honour, my dear madam 
of being your husband’s son, and the advantage of in| 
heriting a disposition to hope for good which no inherit; 
ance of houses or lands can ever equal the value oll 
See me, then, under these circumstances, arriving on my} 
first visit to Randalls; and here Iam conscious of wrong! 
for that visit might have been sooner paid. You wil 
look back, and see that I did not: come /till Miss Fairfa} 
was in Highbury ; and as you were the! person slighted 
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you will forgive me instantly... But I must work on my 
‘ather’s compassion, by reminding him that, so long as 
(absented myself from his house, so long I lost the bless- 
ng of knowing you. My behaviour during the very 
iappy fortnight which I spent with you did not, I hope, 
ay me open to reprehension, excepting on one point. 
And now I come to the principal, the only important 
art of my conduct, while belonging to you, which excites 
ny own anxiety, or requires very solicitous explanation. 
Nith the greatest respect and the warmest friendship 
lo I mention’ Miss Woodhouse ; my father, perhaps, will 
‘hink I ought to add, with the deepest humiliation. A 
‘ew words which dropped from him. yesterday spoke his 
‘pinion, and some censure I acknowledge myself liable 
0. My behaviour to Miss Woodhouse indicated, I 
»elieve, more than it ought. In order to assist a con- 
ealment so essential to me, I was led on to make more 
han an allowable use of the sort of intimacy into which 
ve were immediately thrown. I cannot deny that Miss 
Voodhouse’ was my ostensible object; but I am sure 
‘ou will believe the declaration that, had I not been 
‘onvinced of her indifference, I would not have been 
duced by any selfish views to go on. Amiable and 
‘elightful as Miss Woodhouse is, she never gave me the 
dea of a young woman likely to be attached; and that 
he was perfectly free from any tendency to being at- 
ached to me was as much my conviction as my wish. 
she received my attentions with an easy, friendly, good- 
vumoured playfulness, which exactly suited me. We 
semed to understand each other. From our relative 
‘tuation, those attentions were her due, and were felt to 
‘eso. Whether Miss Woodhouse began really to under- 
_ me before the expiration of that fortnight I cannot 
ay: when I called to take leave of her, I remember that 
“was within a moment of confessing the truth, and J 
aen fancied she was not without suspicion ; but I have 
o doubt of her having ‘since detected me—at least, in 
ome degree. She may not have surmised. the whole, 
ut her quickness must have penetrated a part. I 
amnot doubt it. You will find, whenever the subject 
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becomes freed from its present restraints, that it did no: 
take her wholly by surprise: She frequently gave me 
hints of it. I remember her telling me at the ball tha’ 
I owed Mrs. Elton gratitude for her attentions to Mis: 
Fairfax. I hope this history of my conduct towards he? 
will be admitted by you and my father as’ great extenua 
tion of what you saw amiss. While you considered m¢ 
as having sinned against Emma Woodhouse, I) coulc 
deserve nothing from either: Acquit me here, and pro 
cure for me, when it is allowable, the acquittal and goo¢ 
wishes of that said Emma Woodhouse, whom I regar¢ 
with so much brotherly affection as to long to have hej 
as deeply and as happily in love as myself. Whatever 
strange things I said or did during that fortnight, you 
have now a key to. My heart was in Highbury, and my 
business was to get my body thither as often as might be} 
and with the least suspicion. If you remember. any 
queernesses, set them all to the right account. Of thé 
pianoforte so much’talked of, I feel it only necessary t¢ 
say that its being ordered was absolutely unknown t¢ 
Miss F., who would never have allowed me to send it, hac 
any choice been given her. The delicacy of her ming 
throughout the whole engagement, my dear madam, is 
much beyond my power of doing justice to. You wil 
soon, I earnestly hope, know her thoroughly yourself 
No description can describe her. She must tell you her; 
self what she is; yet not by word, for never was there ¢ 
human creature who would so designedly suppress hej} 
own merit. Since I began this letter, which will bé 
longer than I foresaw, I have heard from her. She gives 
a good account of her own health; but, as she nevell 
complains, I dare not depend. I want to have youll 
opinion of her looks. I know you will soon call on her! 
she is living in dread of the visit. Perhaps. it is pai¢ 
already. Let me hear from you without delay. I am 
impatient for a thousand particulars. _Remember how 
few minutes I was at Randalls, and in how bewildered: 
how mad a state; and I am not much better yet—stil) 
insane either from happiness or misery. | When I think 
of the kindness and favour I have met with, of her ex! 
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cellence and patience, and my :uncle’s generosity, I am 
mad with joy; but when I recollect all the uneasiness 
[ occasioned her, and how little I deserve to be forgiven, 
[ am’ mad with anger. If I could but see! her again ! 
But I must not propose it yet: my uncle has been too 
yood for me to encroach. I must still add to this long 
etter. You have not: heard all that you ought to hear. 
_ could not give any connected detail yesterday ; but 
he suddenness and, in one light, the unseasonableness 
vith which the affair burst out; needs explanation; for 
hough the event'of the 26th ult., as you will conclude, 
mmediately opened to me the happiest. prospects, I 
hould not have presumed on such early measures, but 
tom the very particular circumstances which left me not 
m hour to lose. I should myself have shrunk from any- 
hing so hasty, and she would have felt every scruple of 
aine with multiplied strength and refinement; but I had 
0 choice. The hasty engagement she had entered into 
ith that woman Here, my dear madam, I was obliged 
> leave off abruptly, to recollect and compose myself, I 


curred before came to.a crisis.. I was late. I met her 
iling home by herself, and wanted to walk with her, 
‘t she would not. suffer it... She absolutely refused 
allow me, which I then thought most unreasonable. 
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Now, however, I see nothing in it but a very natural and 
consistent’ degree ofdiscretion... While I, to blind the 
world to our engagement; was) behavingone hour with 
objectionable particularity to another: woman, was: she 
to be consenting the next toa proposal which might have 
madeevery previous caution useless? Had we been met 
walking together between: Donwell, and -Highbury,. the 
truth must have’ been suspected. . 1 was:mad énough, 
however, to resent. I doubted her affection. 1 doubted 
it more the next day on Box Hill, when, provoked by 
such conduct on my side, such shameful, insolent neglect 
of her, and such apparent devotion to: Miss W. as it would 
have been impossible for any woman of sense to endure, 
she spoke her resentment: ina) form» of words; perfectly 
intelligible to me. In short, my dear madam, it was: a 
quarrel blameless! on her side, abominable on mine»; and 
I returned the same evening to Richmond; though ] 
might have stayed with you: till the next morning, 
merely because I would be as angry with her as possible; 
Even then I was not such a fool as not to mean to be 
reconciled in time ; but I was the injured person, injure¢ 
by her coldness, and I went away, determined that se 
should make’ the first advances. 1 shall:always congratu: 
late myself that you were not of the Box Hill party 
Had you witnessed my behaviour there, I: can, hardly, 
suppose you would ever have thought well of me again 
Its effect upon her appears in the immediate: resolutio 
it produced : as soon as she found I was really gone from 
Randalls, she closed with the offer of that: officious Mrs 
Elton, the whole system of whose treatment: of her, by: 
the-bye, has ever filled me with indignation and hatred, 
I must not quarrel with the spirit of forbearance whick 
has been so richly extended towards myself ;\ but, other: 
wise, I should loudly protest against the share of i 
which that woman has known.‘ Jane,’ indeed! You 
will observe that I have not yet indulged myself in callin, 
her by that name, even to you). Think, then, what | 
must have endured in hearing it*bandied» between. the 
Eltons, with all the vulgarity of needless repetition, anc 
all the insolence of imaginary superiority. ' Have patience 
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with me; [shall soon have done. She closed with this 
offer, resolving to break with me entirely, and wrote the 
next. day to'tell me that we never were to meet again. 
She felt the engagement to be avsource of repentance and 
musery to each: she dissolved tt. This letter reached me 
on the very morning of! my poor aunt’s death. I. an- 
swered it within an hour ; but from the confusion of my 
mind, and ‘the multiplicity of business falling on me at 
once, my answer, instead of being sent with’ all the 
many other letters of that day, was locked up in my 
writing-desk’; and'I, trusting that I had written enough, 
though but a few lines, to satisfy her, remained without 
any uneasiness.» I was rather disappointed that I did 
aot hear from her again speedily ; but I made excuses 
for her, and'was too busy, and—may I add ?—too cheer- 
ful in my views to be captious: 'We removed to Windsor ; 
and two days afterwards I received.a parcel from her— 
my own letters all returned !—and a few lines at the same 
time by the post, stating herextreme surprise at not hav- 
ng had the smallest reply to her last, and adding that, 
s silence on'such a point could not be misconstrued, and 
is it must'be equally desirable to both to have every 
subordinate arrangement concluded as soon as possible, 
‘he now sent»me, by a safe conveyance, all my letters, 
ind requested that if I could not directly command hers, 
*o as to send them to Highbury within a week, I would 
orward them after that period to her at In short, 
‘he full direction to Mr. Smallridge’s, near. Bristol, 
‘tared me in the face. I knew the name, the place, I 
mew all about it, and instantly saw what she had 
»een doing. It was perfectly accordant with that resolu- 
4on of character which I knew her to possess; and the 
ecrecy she had maimtained as to any such design in 
‘er former letter was equally descriptive of its anxious 
‘elicacy. For the world would not she have seemed to 
hreaten me. Imagine the shock ; imagine how, till I 
vad actually detected my own blunder, I.raved at the 
‘lunders ‘of ‘the post. What was to be done? One 
oing only. -Iymust speak to my uncle. Without his 
anction I could not hope to be listened to again. I spoke. 
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Circumstances were in my favour; the late event had 
softened away his pride, and he was, earlier than I could 
have anticipated, wholly reconciled and complying, and 
could say at last, poor man, with a deep ‘sigh, that. he | 
wished I might find as much happiness in the marriage 
state as he had done. I felt that it would be ofa different 
sort. Are you disposed to pity me for what I must have 
suffered in opening the cause to him, for my suspense 
while all was at stake? No; do not pity me till 1) 
reached Highbury, and saw how ill I had made her. 
Do not pity me till I saw her wan, sick looks. _ I reached 
Highbury at the time of day when, from my knowledge 
of their late breakfast hour, I was certain of a good 
chance of finding her alone.) I was not disappointed 
and at last I was not disappointed either in the object 
of my journey. A great deal of very reasonable, very 
just displeasure I had to persuade away. But it is done; 
we are reconciled, dearer, much dearer, than ever, and no 
moment’s uneasiness can ever occur between us again. 
Now, my dear madam, I will release you; but I could. 
not conclude before. A thousand and a thousand thanks 
for all the kindness you have ever shown: me, and ten: 
thousand for the attentions your heart will dictate to- 
wards her. If you think me in a:way to:be happier than 
I deserve, I am quite of your opinion. «Miss W. calls me 
the child of good fortune. I hope she is right. In one 
respect my good fortune is undoubted—that. of being | 
able to subscribe myself your obliged) and priate ea 
son, F. C. WesTON CHURCHILL.” |} 
foil 
E| 
pa 


CHAPTER LI. 


Tuis letter must make its way’ to Emma’s feelings. She! 
was obliged, in spite of her previous determination to the 
contrary, to do it all the justice that Mrs. Weston fore 
told. As soon as she came to: her own name, it was! 
irresistible : every line relating to herself was interesting, 
and almost every line agreeable ;- and when this charm | 
ceased, the subject could still. maintain) itself, by the 
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‘atural return of her former regard for the writer, and 
he very strong»attraction which’ any picture of: love 
iust have for-her at that moment. She never stopped 
dl she had gone through the whole; and though it was 
npossible not to feel that he had been wrong, yet he 
ad been less wrong than she had supposed ; and he had 
iffered and was very sorry ; and he was so grateful to 
{rs. Weston, and so much in love with Miss Fairfax, 
nd she was so happy herself, that there was no. being 
svere ; and could he have entered the room, she must 
ave shaken hands with him as heartily as ever. 

She thought so well of the letter that when Mr. 
nightley came again she desired him to read it. She 
‘as sure of Mrs. Weston’s wishing it to be communi- 
ited—especially to one who, like Mr. Knightley, had 
en so much to blame in his conduct. 

* Ishall be very glad to look it over,” said he, ‘but it 
ems long. I will take it home with me at night.” 

But that would not do. Mr. Weston was to call in the 
ening, and she must return it: by him. 

“ T would rather be talking to you,’ he replied; ‘“‘ but 
it seems a matter of justice, it shall be done.” 

‘He began—stopping, however, almost directly to say, 
Had I been offered the sight of one of this gentleman’s 
eters to his mother-in-law a few months ago, Emma, 
would not have been taken with such indifference.” 
‘He proceeded a little farther, reading to himself; and 
fen, with a smile, observed, “ Humph'! a fine compli- 
sntary opening; but it is his way.. One man’s style 
ust not be the rule of another’s. . We will not be severe.” 
~ It will be natural for me,’’ he added, shortly after- 
urds, ‘" to speak my opinion aloud as I read. By doing 
I shall feel that Iam near you. It will not be so great 
-oss of time ; but if you dislike it 3 

“Not at all. I should wish it.” 

‘Mr. Knightley returned to his reading with greater 
ucrity. 

He trifles here,” said he, ‘‘as to. the temptation. 
» knows he is wrong, and has nothing rational to urge. 
id. He ought not,to have formed the engagement. 
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‘His father’s disposition :’) he is ‘unjust; “however, to 
his father. Mr. Weston’s sanguine: temper was a bless- 
ing on all his upright and ‘honourable: exertions ; but 
Mr. Weston earned every present comfort before he en- 
deavoured to gain it. Very true: he did not come till 
Miss Fairfax was here.’ | i980 oe 

‘““And I have not forgotten,” said Emma, “ how sure 
you were that he might have come sooner. if he would: 
You pass it over very handsomely, but ‘you were pel 
fectly right.” | 

“J was not quite impartial in my judgment, Emma; 
but yet, I think, had you not been in the case, T should 
still have distrusted him.” 

When he came to ‘‘ Miss Woodhouse,’’ he was obliged to 
read the whole of it aloud—all that related to her—with a 
smile, a look, a shake of the head, a word or two of assent, 
or disapprobation, or merely of love; asthe subject re- 
quired, concluding, however, seriously, and after steady: 
reflection, thus,— 

‘Very bad, though it might have inser worse. Plays 
ing a most dangerous game. Too much indebted ’to the’ 
event for his: acquittal. No judge of his‘own:manners, 
by you. Always deceived, in: fact,’ by his own wishes, 
and regardless of little besides his own convenience, 
Fancying: you to have fathomed his’ secret'! oNatural 
enough, his own mind full of intrigue, that ‘he should 
suspect it in others. Mystery—finesse—how they «per- 
vert the understanding! My Emma, does not every-| 
thing serve to prove more and more the beauty of truth 
and sincerity in all our dealings with each other >” 9 

Emma agreed to it, and witha blush of sensibility on 
Hartiet’s account. which she could not: give she sincere 
explanation of: B 

“You had better go on,’ said she) ud bio 2edlil 

He did so, but very soon stopped again to days “1 The 
pianoforte! Ah! that’was the act ofa very, very young 
man—one too young to consider whether the inconvent 
ence of it might not very much exceed the pleasure. A 
boyish scheme, indeed’! I cannot comprehend a ‘man’s 
wishing to ‘give a woman any proof of affection which 
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ie knows she would rather dispense with; and he did 
now that she would have prevented the instrument’s 
oming if she could.” 

After this he made some progress without any pause. 
‘rank Churchill’s confession of having behaved shamefully 
vas the first thing to call for more than a word in passing. 
~“T perfectly agree with you, sir,’ was then his re- 
ark. “You did behave very shamefully. You never 
Tote a truer line.” And having gone through what 
nmediately followed of the basis of their disagreement, 
ad his persisting to act in direct opposition to Jane 
airfax’s sense of right, he made a fuller pause to say, 
This is very bad. He had induced her to place her- 
lf, for his sake, in a situation of extreme difficulty 
ad uneasiness, and it should have been his first object 
‘prevent her from suffering unnecessarily. She must 
ive had much more to contend with in carrying on 
‘€ correspondence than he could: He should have re- 
vected even unreasonable scruples, had there been such ; 
it hers were all:reasonable.’ We must look’ to her one 
ult, and remember that she had done a wrong thing 
/consenting to the engagement, to bear that she should 
‘ve been in such a state of punishment.” 

Emma knew that he was now getting to the Box Hill 
itty, and grew uncomfortable. Her own behaviour 
id been so very improper! She was deeply ashamed, 
‘da little afraid of his next look. It was all read, 
‘wever, steadily, attentively, and without the smallest 
mark; and, excepting one momentary glance at her, 
stantly withdrawn, in the fear of giving pain, no re- 
embrance of Box Hill seemed to exist. 

There is no saying much for the delicacy of our good 
ends, the Eltons,’’ was his next observation. ‘ His 
lings are natural. What! actually resolve to break 
-hvhim entirely! She felt the engagement to be a 
itce of repentance and misery to each; she dissolved 
| What-a view this gives of her sense of his behaviour ! 
all, he must) be a most extraordinary ty 


“Nay, nay; read on. You will find how very much 
suffers.” 
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“ Thope he: does,” rephied:Mr- Knightley’ coolly; an: 
resunting’ “the: letters: ‘Smallridge boy caieaee ethers ‘bhi 
mean ? What is all this pa ‘Blues 

‘‘ She, had rengaged: to: go;as governess: i Mrs. ‘Siriall 
ridge’s children—a) dear friend) of» Mrs. Elton’s;'a neigh 
bour of MaplewGrove ; and,:by-the= sbyeil dt wonder ha 
Mrs~ Elton | bears the disappointment.” it | 

‘Sayonothingy my: dear: Emma, whilé rout ‘ oblige m 
to read—-not evenof MrsiElton. Only! onerpage mort 
L ishalb:soon “have odone. a aly ne thes oma 
writes!” a3 

“6 Towish you would rest cH with a’ kinder spirit toward 
him.’ 

‘Well, ‘betel 0S feeling here. He: ‘Adak seem to! hag 
suffered in finding: her: ite Certainly,» Ieceanechave on 
doubtsof his being: fond: of cher.“ Dearteng much, deare 
than ever.’ I hopes-he mayolong continue ito; féelvall th 
value of |such’a reconciliation...» Hesisoamvery:libere 
thank er; with “his::thousands cand: otenssofmsthotsand: 

“Happier thaml deserve.” Come,shesknows himselfther 

‘Miss Woodhouse calls me the ‘child ofsgood>dortune: 
Those: were! Miss \Woodhouse's: words, ‘were sthey 2» oAn 
a fine ending ; and there isja letters sf The child of exer) 
fortune!’ That-was your name for shit, waslibeii 

»“ Yow doinot appear so wellvsatisfiedowith chis , letite 
asolam; ‘Kut:still:you: must=-at least bh hope you: mu: 
think. the better of him for:it. i dopa it edges) him: so 
service with you.” 

“Yes, certainly it <ote ida Fer sat ae fatale 
faults: of: inconsideration:,and!)thoughtlessness 5! iande: 
am very much of-his opinion:in |thinking !him, likely > 
be happier tham he deserves»: butastillas he! is;beyon 
a doubt, really: attached: to: Miss: Fairfax}! andi will/soor 
it may be hoped, have the advantage of: being»constantl 
with’ her, am» very ready |to believe \hisi character wi 
improve, and acquire from’ hers) theosteadiness and-del 
cacy of principle that: it: wants: And! now; let: me tal 
to you of something: elses: I haveranother: ‘person’s ir 
terest at-present so much at heart) that:1; cannot: thin 

any longer about Frank Churchill. Ever since iy ‘lel 
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ia this ‘morning, Emma, my mipd has: been hard at 
work’ on‘ one ‘subject.??:. 

_ The subject folloniddo) It! was! in plain; WARES hy 
sentleman-like>» English, such: aso Mr... Knightley ‘used 
‘vento the woman: hewas' in loveswith+how to be:able 
io ask heroto:marry ‘him, without: attacking» the happi- 
‘ess of her father. "»{Emma’s answer was ready; at the 
rst-word. “‘ While*her dear father yet livedj:any change 
f condition must be impossible for her. She could: never 
‘uit:him,” Parti only of. this:answer, showever,; was) ad- 
titted: The impossibility of -héri quitting. /her father, 
fro Knightley felt:asstrongly as herself; but:the indd- 
ussibility of any other change ‘he could’ not agree: to, 
fe had been thinking 1t over mostideeply, mostiintently ; 
ie hadvat°fitst’ hoped: to) induce Mri: Woodhouse to re- 
aove’ with her:tosDonwell ; “he had: wanted to believe: it 
sasible, but) his knowledge’ of Mr.: Woodhouse would / not 
uffer: him/to' deceive himself long; and now he confessed 
is persuasion that such a transplantation would be a 
isk of -her father’s: comfort,: perhaps:even of his) life, 
thich must not be hazarded. Mr.. Woodhouse. taken 
Hartfield'tsNo, he’ felt:‘that: it ought; not «to! be 
ttempted.. But the plan which: had arisen ‘on’ the sacri- 
ce of this he:trusted his dearest Emma would not find 
| any respect: objectionable; sit owas, that he should :bé 
‘ceived at Hartfield—that so long as her fathen’s happi- 
ss(in other words ‘his life) required biaxdielth to con 
nue her home, it should’ be’ his likewise. 

(Of their all removing to Donwell, Emma pad al ready 
idcher! own passing ‘thoughts. Like him,’ she had tried 
ie scheme and rejected it ;) but such:am alternative’ as 
iswhad’ not: occurred to her. \oShe was sensible. of all 
‘eaffection it evinced. She’ felt that, in/ quitting Don- 
ell, he must. be’ sacrificing a great deal: of independence 
He hours and habits—that im living! constantly witheher 
‘ther, and/in nothouse of ‘his own,:there: would be much, 
“ry much, ‘to be «borne :with. She promised | to think 
it, and advised him to: think: of it morey(but he owas 
lly ‘convinced thatno reflection could alter his’ wishes 
»his: opinion oni the subject::. He had given it, he could 
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assure her, very long and calm consideration; he ha 
been walking away from William.’ Larkins ‘the. whol 
morning to have his thoughts to’ himself. 
‘Ah! there is one difficulty unprovided for,’’ crie 
Emma. “I am‘sure William Larkins will not dike 1 
You must get his consent before you ask mine.” ; 
She promised, however, to think of it; and prett 
nearly promised, moreover, to think of it with the: ir 
tention of finding it a very good scheme. ported soul 
It is remarkable that Emma, in the many, very: man 
points of view in which she was now. beginning to cor 
sider Donwell Abbey, was never struck with any sens 
of injury to her nephew: Henry, whose rights as heu 
expectant had formerly been so tenaciously regardec 
Think she must of the possible difference to:the ‘poor litt) 
boy; and yet she only gave herself a»saucy, consciou 
smile about it, and found amusement in detecting the ree 
cause of that violent dislike of Mr. Knightley’s marr 
ing Jane Fairfax, or anybody else, whichoat the tim 
she had wholly imputed to the amiable solicitude of th 
sister and the aunt. 5 
This proposal of his, this plan of’marrying and cor 
tinuing at Hartfield—the more she contemplated it, tk 
more pleasing it became. His evils seemed: to lesse 
her own advantages to increase, their mutual good t 
outweigh every drawback. Such a companion for he 
self in the periods of anxiety and cheerlessness: befor 
her! Such a partner in all those duties and «cares t 
which time must be giving increase of melancholy ! 
She would have been too happy but for poor Harriet 
but every blessing of her own seemed ‘to involve an 
advance the sufferings of her friend; who must now 5 
even excluded from Hartfield. The delightful. family 
party which Emma was securing for herself, poor Harri 
must, in mere charitable caution, be kept atia distanc 
from. She would bea loser in-every: way... Emm 
could not deplore her future absence as any: deducti 
from her own enjoyment. Im such a party, Harri¢ 
would be rather a dead weight than otherwise ;» but i 
the poor girl herself, it seemed a peculiarly cruel neces 
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ity that was to be placing her in such a state of unmerited 
‘unishment. 

In time, of course, Mr. Knightley would be forgotten 
-that is, supplanted; but this could not be expected 
>) happen very early. Mr. Knightley himself would be 
oing nothing to assist the cure—not like Mr. Elton. 
ir. Knightley, always so kind, so feeling, so truly con- 
derate for everybody, would never deserve to be less 
orshipped than now; and it really was too much to 
ope, even of Harriet, that she could be in love with 
‘ore than ¢hree men in one year. 


CHAPTER LII. 


‘was a very great relief to Emma to find Harriet as 
‘sirous as herself to avoid a meeting. Their inter- 
jurse was painful enough by letter. How much worse, 
id they been obliged to meet! 

Harriet expressed herself very much, as might be 
pposed, without reproaches or apparent sense of. ill- 
age; and yet Emma fancied there was a something 
resentment, a something bordering on it in her style, 
lich increased the desirableness of their being separate. 
‘might be only her own consciousness; but it seemed 
if an angel only could have been quite without resent- 
ent under such a stroke. 

She had no difficulty in procuring Isabella’s invitation ; 
d she was fortunate in having a sufficient reason for 
king it, without resorting to invention. There was a 
oth amiss. Harriet’ really wished, and had’ wished 
ne time, to consult a dentist. Mrs. John Knightley 
s delighted to be of use—anything of ill-health was a 
ommendation to her; and though not so fond of a 
atist as of a’ Mr. Wingfield, she was quite eager to 
ve Harriet under her care. When it was thus settled 
her sister's side, Emma proposed it to her friend, and 
md her very persuadable. Harriet was to. go; she 
s invited forat least a fortnight ; she was to be con- 
ved in Mr. Woodhouse’s carriage. It was all arranged, 
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it was all’ completed,! and» Harriet: was safe ins Brunswic 
Square. mpsiceate 3306 

Nowe Emma''could, |) indeed, .ehjoy: Mr.:oKnightley 
visits ;now she could talk, arid; she rcould)-listen wit 
trué happiness; unchecked’ by: that sense «of injustice; + 
guilt, of something most painful) whichhad: haunted:h: 
when’ remembering how disappointeda: heart/ was! ne: 
her, how’ much mightoat ‘that;ymoment;oandiat <a htt 
distance, be’ enduring by ithe feelings:which she had-l 
astray ‘herselfoc J dio dorsHto neve loc 

The difference of Harriet sat Mrso-Goddard’s}; ono: 
London, made perhaps an unreasonable difference 
Emma’s sensations; but»she-could not think of her 
London without objects of curiosity and employmen 
which must be averting the past,’and carrying hero 
of herself ban o: cot tether tsergayiey Guesw 
She ‘would not allowsanyother anxiety «to succes 
directly! tovthe place’ in her ‘mindo which: Harriet» he 
occupied. There was a communication before ‘her, 1 
which» she only could ‘be competent to: make—the \co 
fession ofther engagement to hervfather but she-wou 
have nothing tovdo with it at present.’ She had: resolv: 
to defer the ‘disclosure: till! Mrs:’/ Weston ,wasrsafesal 
wellic No additional agitation :should be throwm iat th 
period among thoseshe loved; and:thelevilsshould :n 
act on herself by anticipation before thérappointed: tim 
A fortnight, at least, of leisure»and: peaces of/mind,> 
crown every warmer but more <agitating’/delight,'shou 
be hers. rhe pa [ eisetenuttotnesw! ede by 

She soon’ resolved, equally as a-duty anda pleasu 
to employ halfan hour of this holiday of spirits:in ‘ca 
ing’ on’ Miss’ Fairfax. She ought! tongo,oand:she>w 
longing ‘to see her; the resemblance’ of their, prese 
situations increasing every other) motive) of igood-w: 
It would be'a secret satisfactioni;//but/the consciousn 
of a similarityof’ prospect would: certainly :add | tomt 
interest with» which she should attend»to: anything Ja 
might communicate. ) sueisg yrovviod! Dam 

She went.» She had driven once:unsuccessfully to 
decor; but Had mot’ been into:the house since the morni 
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iter, Box Hill; when: poor Janeshad beensin! such distress 
is) had) filled | her-with:compassion,- though jall the, worst 
4 her) sufferings: had been unsuspected), The’ fear. of 
ing» still, unwelcome, determinéd) her, ‘though assured 
f their being at home; to’ wait in the passage, and send 
ip cher .name.jo She:heard Patty,announcing it; but no 
uch , bustle: succeeded: as poor;Miss;,Bates had before 
qade' sovhappily intelligible.. No ;, she heard nothing 
ut the:instant reply of “(Beg her-to walk up; >) and a 
10ment \afterwards she was’ met.on.the stairs by Jane 
erself, coming! eagerly forward) as:ifno other reception 
f her \were deltusufficient.}oEmma had)never seen her 
90k so: well, so, loving, 'so.engaging., There. was. con- 
slousness, animation, } and warmth 3. there! }wasi.every- 
aing which her countenance or manner could ever have 
anted. She came forward with an offered hand, and 
uid, in a low, but, ver feeling, tone,—,..: .... 

'“ This is most kind, indeed! Miss Woodhouse, it is 
apossible:for,me to express I chopen you. will, bes 
eve-——-~ | Excuse/} me: for. being so,-entirely, without 
ords,”’ 954 Woy. +92 \ pw] 
Emmiahwas gratified, and would) soom have, shown. no 
ant of) words, if, the sound of -Mrs..Elton’s: voice, from 
ie sitting-room ;had_ not’ checked her, and: made -it jex- 
sdient) to» compress yall) her friendly; and.-all,-her |con- 
atulatory isensations \into.a very, very earnest. shake 
ithe hand. orn 
Mrs. Bates and Mrs..Elton were together... Miss, Bates 
18 out,) which accounted for the) previous tranquillity. 
mma., could |have.,wished » Mrs). Elton: elsewhere, : bué 
e was in.4) humour to-have patience with everybody ; 
d as Mrs. Elton met her with unusual graciousness, 
© hoped, the rencontre would do them)no,harm. | 
She ; soon believed {herself,sto, penetrate irs... Elton’s 
oughts, and! understand why she! was, like herself,:in 
Ppy spirits: it was. beihgiin Miss Fairfax’s,confidence, 
dfancying herself, acquainted: with what was still.a 
tet» to. other> people... Emma, saw symptoms... it 
mediately inj)the.expression. of -her face!y and,while 
ying her own compliments to Mrs. Bates, and. appeéar- 
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ing to attend to the good old lady’s replies, she saw he 
with a sort of anxious parade of mystery fold up a lette: 
which she had apparently been reading aloud: to Mis: 
Fairfax, and return it into the purple and: gold reticul 
by her side, saying, with significant nods,-— ie 

“We can finish this some other time, you know... Yo 
and I shall not want opportunities; and, in fact, you 
have heard all the essential already. I only wanted t 
prove to you that Mrs. S. admits our apology, and is no 
offended. You see how delightfully. she writes.) Oh 
she is a sweet creature! You would have doted oa 
her, had you gone. But not a word more.» ‘Let us b 
discreet—quite on our good behaviour. Hush! Yot 
remember those lines—I forget the poem at this mo 
ment :— d 


‘ For when a lady’s in the case, 
You know, all other things give place.’ a, 


Now I say, my dear, in ow? case; for lady read—mum 
a word to the wise. J am in a fine flow of spirits; ain’ 
I? But I want to set your heart at ease as to Mrs. § 
My representation, you see, has quite appeased her.” | 

And again, on Emma’s merely turning her head to loo 
at Mrs. Bates’s knitting, she added, ina half:whisper,— 

““T mentioned no names, you will observe. Oh no 
Cautious as’a minister of state, I managed it extremel 
well.” ec: odie 

Emma could not doubt. It was a palpable display 
repeated on every possible occasion: When’ they ha 
all talked a little while in harmony of the» weathe 
and Mrs. Weston, she found: herself abruptly addresse 
with,— Ly | B| 

“Do not you think, Miss Woodhouse, our saucy litt 
friend here is charmingly recovered ?» Do not you thin 
her cure does Perry the highest credit?’ Here was a si¢ 
glance of great meaning at Jane.“ Upon my wor 
Perry has restored her in a wonderful short time! Oh, 
you had seen her, as I did, when she was ‘at the worst? 
And when Mrs. Bates was saying something to: Emmi 
whispered further, ‘““ We do not say a word of any assis 
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nce that Perry might have—not a word of a certain 
oung physician from Windsor.. Oh no; Perry. shall 
ave all the credit.” 

“TI have scarce had the pleasure of seeing you, Miss 
/oodhouse,” she shortly afterwards began, ‘“‘ since the 
arty to Box Hill. Very pleasant party. But yet I 
uink there was something wanting. Things did not 
-em—that is, there seemed a little cloud upon the spirits 
some. So it appeared to me, at least; but I might be 
istaken. However, I think it answered so far as to 
mpt one to go again. What say you both to our col- 
cting the same party and exploring the Box Hill again, 
hile the fine weather lasts ?. It must be the same party, 
su know, quite the same party—not one exception.” 
Soon after this Miss Bates came in, and Emma could 
it help being diverted by the perplexity of her first 
‘swer to herself, resulting, she supposed, from doubt 
what might ‘be said, and impatience to say every- 
ing. 

“ Thank you, dear Miss Woodhouse; you are all kind- 
ss. It is impossible to say Yes, indeed, I quite 
derstand—dearest' Jane’s prospects—that is, I do 
t mean. But she is charmingly recovered. How is 
: Woodhouse ? Iam so glad. Quite out of my power. 
cha happy little circle as you find us here! Yes, in- 
ed. Charming young man—that is, so very friendly. 
mean good Mr. Perry. Such attention to Jane!” 
d from her great, her more than commonly thankful 
ight towards Mrs. Elton for being there, Emma 
essed that there had been a little show of resentment 
vards Jane from the vicarage quarter, which was 
W graciously overcome. After a few whispers, indeed, 
‘ich placed it beyond a guess, Mrs. Elton, speaking 
der, said,— 

“Yes; here Iam, my good friend; and here I have 
nso long that anywhere else I should think it neces- 
y to apologize; but the truth is that I am waiting 
‘my lord and master. He promised to join me here, 
1 pay his respects to you.” 

‘What! are we to have the pleasure of a call from 
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Mr. Elton ? That will be a favour indeed, for .f)knovy 
gentlemen do not: like morning visits, and Mere, Beton 
time is so engaged.” 

“Upon my word it:iss:Miss: ‘Bates. He rake is en 
gaged from morning to night. Therelis no-end of people’ 
coming to him’ on’ some pretence/or other, The; magis 
trates; and overseers, and «churchwardens are’ alway 
wanting his opinion. 'They»:seem»;not -able to d 
anything without him. ‘Upon. my) word, -Mr..E.,’ | 
often say, ‘rather you ‘than I. |I do not know: whia 
would become: of: my crayons and ‘my instrument, if 
had half so many applicants.’ !) .-Bad-enough asvit 11s, ‘fe 
I absolutely neglect them! both) to an: unpardonable de 
gree.. I believe I have-not played: a bar) this fortnight 
Towever, he is coming, 1} assure yout :»/ yes; indeed; -0 
purpose to wait on you all.’ And puiiting up her han 
to screen her words from Emma, ‘Me dorigratubnias 
visit, you know. Oh: yes, quite indispensable.’ tedw 9 

Miss Bates looked about her, so happily. | 

‘He promised to come to meas soom as he could di 
engage himself from Knightley; but he and: Knightle 
are shut up together in:deep consultation. MreEBba 
Knightley’s right hand.” 

Emma would not have smiled for the peace and onl 
said, ““Is Mr. Elton gone on foot to Donwell ? He wi 
have a hotwalk?’ > ° 8 

‘Oh no; itis'a meeting 2 the ee iouulah meet 
ing. Weston and Cole will be:there too;, but one-is ap 
to speak only of those: who: lead. «I fancy Mr: E. ani 
Knightley have everything their own’ wae lec \beeeg 

‘Have not you mistaken the day ?:’’ said aural i Wh 
am almost certain that the meeting) atthe, Crown is no 
till to-morrow. | Mr. Knightley was at Hartfield yester 
day, and spoke of it as for Saturday.” | Si 

‘Oh no; the: meeting is certainly to- day,” was th 
abrupt answer, which denoted the impossibility of am 
blunder on Mrs! Elton’s side.«:\“‘ Ido believe,’’ she con 
tinued; ‘‘ this is’ the most troublesome parish that eve 
was. We never-heard of such) things:at Maple Grove.” 

“Your parish there’ was small,” said) Jane. | }o/ 
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“ Upon'my word, my-dear, Ido not know, for I never 
2zard the subject talked of.’’ Det 

“But it is proved by:the smallness of the school, which 
have heard you speak of as: under the patronage of 
dur sister: and ‘Mrs. Bragge—the. only school, and not 
ore than five-and-twenty children,’ 

“ Ab! you'clever creature, that’s very true.. What-a 
inking brain’ you have!» | say, Jane, what a. perfect 
‘aracter you and I should make, if we could: be shaken 
gether! My liveliness: and: your: solidity - would. pro- 
ice perfection. Not that I presume to insinuate, how- 
‘er, that some people may not think you perfection 
-eady. But hush'!—not a word, if you please.” 

It seemed an unnecessary caution. Jane was wanting 
'give her words, not to Mrs. Elton, but to Miss Wood- 
‘use, aS the latter plainly saw.) The wish of distinguish- 
% her, as'far as civility permitted, was very evident, 
ough it could not-often proceed beyond a look: 

Mr. Elton made his appearance.': His lady greeted him 
th some of her sparkling vivacity. 

“Very pretty, sir, upon my»word—to send me om here, 
‘be an encumbrance to my friends, so long before you 
uchsafe to come. But you knew what a dutiful crea- 
re you had to deal with. You knew I should not stir 
' my lord and master appeared. Here have I been 
ting this hour, giving these young ladies a sample of 
ie conjugal obedience ; ‘for who can say, you know, 
Ww soon it may be wanted ?”’ 

Mr. Elton was so hot and tired that all this wit seemed 
‘own away. His civilities to the other ladies must be 
id; but‘his subsequent object was to lament over him- 
f, for the heat he was suffering, and the walk he had 
1 for nothing. 

“When 'T got to Donwell,’”’ said he, ‘ Knightley could 
- be found. Very odd, .very unaccountable,. after 
i note I sent him this morning, and the message he 
urned, that he should certainly be at home till one.” 
“Donwell!” cried his wife.‘ My dear Mr. E., you 
ve not been to Donwell.»' You-mean the Crown; you 
ne from the meeting at the Crown?’ 
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“No, no; that’s to-morrow; and:I particularly wante 
to see Knightley to-day on that» very accounts, Such 
dreadful broiling morning!) I> went over the fields too 
—speaking in‘a tone of great ill-usage—‘“ which made : 
so much the worse.. And then not to find him-at home 
I assure you I am not at all pleased... And) no apolog 
left, no message for me. The housekeeper; declared sh 
knew nothing of my being expected... Very. extraord 
nary! -And nobody knew at all which way he. wa 
gone—perhaps to Hartfield; perhaps to the Abbey Mil 
perhaps into his woods. Miss Woodhouse, this, is. ne 
like our friend Knightley. Can you explain 1 et” 

Emma amused herself by protesting that it was ver 
extraordinary indeed, and that she had not a ome t 
say for him. 

“ T cannot imagine,” cried Mrs. Elton, feeling the. in 
dignity asa wife ought to do—“ I cannot-imagine hoy 
he could do such a thing by you, ofsall,people in. th 
world! The very last.person whom one should expec 
to be forgotten! My dear Mr. E., he must have left; 
message for you—l am sure he must (not even Knightle 
could be so very eccentric)—and his servants forgot it 
Depend upon it that was the case; and) very. likely # 
happen with the Donwell servants, who are all, I hay 
often observed, extremely awkward and remiss. 1 an 
sure I would not have such a creature,as his Harr 
stand at our sideboard for any consideration. And a 
for Mrs. Hodges, Wright holds her very cheap indeed 
She promised Wright a receipt, and never sent it.” 

‘“T met William Larkins,” continued’ Mr. Elton,‘ ‘ae 
got near the house, and he told me I should not find hi 
master at home; but I did: not believe him, Willian 
seemed rather out of humour. He did not know wha 
was come to his master lately, he said, but he could hardly 
ever get the speech of him. Ihave nothing to do witl 
Wilham’s wants, but it really is of:very great importanc 
that I should see Knightley to-day; and sit becomes ¢ 
matter, therefore, of very. serious inconvenience that 
should have had this hot walk to no purpose.”’ 

I'mma felt that she could not do better than go home 
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rectly. In all probability she was at’ this very time 
aited for there; and Mr. Knightley might be preserved 
om sinking deeper in aggression towards Mr. Elton, 
‘not towards William Larkins. 

She was pleased; on taking leave, to find Miss Fairfax 
-termined to attend her out of the room, to go with her 
‘en downstairs ; it gave her an opportunity which she 
umediately made use of, to say,— 

“Tt is as well, perhaps, that I have not had the possi- 
lity. Had you not been surrounded by other friends, 
Might have been tempted to introduce a subject, to 
k questions, to speak more open!y than might have 
en strictly correct. I feel that should certainly have 
‘en impertinent.” 

* Oh!’ cried Jane, with a blush and a hesitation which 
mma thought infinitely more becoming to her than 
_the elegance of her usual composure, ‘‘ there would 
ve been no danger. The danger would have been 
“my wearying) you. You could not have gratified me 
ore than by expressing an interest Indeed, Miss 
oodhouse ’’ — speaking more collectedly — “‘ with the 
‘sciousness which I have of misconduct—very great 
Sconduct—it is particularly consoling to me to know 
at those of my friends whose good opinion is most 
th preserving are not disgusted to such a degree as 
— Ihave not time for half that I could wish to say. 
ong to make apologies, excuses, to urge something for 
vself. I feel it'so very due. But, unfortunately—in 
rt, if your compassion does not stand my friend is 
“Oh ! you are too'scrupulous, indeed you are,” cried 
ima warmly, and taking her hand. ‘‘ You owe me’no 
dlogies ; and everybody to ‘whom you might be sup- 
sed to owe them is so perfectly satisfied, so delighted 
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“You are very kind, but: I’ know what my manners 
*e to you—so cold and artificial). I had always a 
‘tto act. It was a life of deceit. I know that I must 
7e disgusted you.” Leer 

'Pray say no: more. I feel that all the apologies 
uld be on my side. Let us forgive each’ other’ at 
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once: We must do whatever is to» be done quickest 
and I think our feelings will lose no ‘time oe Be | i 
you’ have pleasant accom! from hbo partisirire “An 

Sivery.”: arity vy I os \e + 

‘““And the next news, 1 sitrbobedt will be that + ‘we ar 
to lose you—just as 1 begin to: know ‘you.’ 

“Oh! as to allithat; of course nothing can) be ioc 
of ‘yet. -T''am ‘here till claimed ee Colonel and ‘Mr: 
Campbell.’ | 

“ Nothing can be actually settled yeti \perhaper veplid 
Emma, smiling; “ but, excuse me, it must be*thought of. 

The smile was returned as Jane answered;s+\) 291 >) 

‘You are very right; it has been thought) of. : An 
ft will own to you (I am sure it will be safe) that‘so far < 
our living with Mr. Churchillsat! Enscombe; it is 'settlec 
There must be three months, atleast, of deep’ mourning 
but when they are over, I imagine there will be: nouns 
more to wait for.’’ 

‘“ Thank you, thank yow. ‘This is: just what I raul 
to be assured of. Ohbvb) if youoknew how much I ‘ox 
everything that is decided and clear est eal ibye, hee 
byers Ke 


CHAPTER Lit. 
Mrs. Wesron’s. friends ‘were all made: happy ee a 
safety, and if the satisfaction of: her well-doing could t 
increased: to Emma, it was by knowing her to be tt 
mother of a little girl. | She had been decided in wishin 
for a Miss Weston. She would not acknowledge that 
was with any view of making a match: for her: hereafte 
with either of Isabella’s sons; but she ‘was convince 
that a daughter would suit both father and mother bes 
It would be a great comfort to Mr. Weston, as he gre 
older—and even Mr. Weston’ might be growing older te 
years hence—to have his fireside enlivened by the sport 
and the nonsense, the freaks and the fancies, of a chil 
never banished from home; and Mrs, Weston—no-on 
could' doubt that a daughter would be most to her; an 
it would be quite a pity that.any one who:so well kne 
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ow to teach should not have: their powers in exercise 
gain. | 

* She has-had' the advantage, you know, of practising 

n me,’’ she icontinued—“‘ like La: Baronne d’Almane on 
va Comtesse .d’Ostalis, in. Madame de Genlis’s ‘Adelaide 
nd Theodore,’ and we shall now see-her own little Ade- 
tide educated-ona more perfect plan.” 
“That is,” replied Mr. Knightley, ‘she will indulge 
er even more than, she did you, and believe’ that 
ie, does. not indulge\-her -at all. It will be the only 
iiference.”’ 

‘Poor child!” cried’) Emma: “at ‘that rate, what 
ill. become of her??? | 
“Nothing very bad. |The fate of thousands. She 
ill be disagreeable inv infancy, land correct herself as 
te grows older. _I am) losing all my bitterness against 
roiled children, my dearest Emma. I, who am owing 
l my happiness to:you—would not'it be horrible ingrati- 
de in me to be severe on them? ” | 
/Emma laughed, and replied, ‘‘ But I had the assist- 
ice of all your endeavours to counteract the indulgence 
other people. .I doubt whether my own sense would 
we corrected me without it.’’ 

‘Do \you?. Ihave no:doubt. »Nature gave you 
iderstanding; Miss Taylor gave you principles. You 
ast. have. done well. My interference was quite as 
kely to-do harm as good. It was very natural for you 
isay, What right has he to lecture me ? and I am afraid 
iy natural for you to feel that it was done in a disagree- 
Je manner. I do not believe I did you any good: The 
lod was all to myself, by making you an object of the 
aderest: affection to.me. I could not! think about you 
much without doting» on ‘you; faults and all; and, by 
it of fancying 'so many ‘errors, have been in love with 
jever since you were thirteen at least.” 

Iam sure you were of use to mé,” cried Emma. “I 
S$ very often influenced rightly by you~oftener than 
would own at the time.’ I ami‘very sure you did me 
id; And. if poor: little:Anna: Weston is to be spoiled, 
will be the greatest humanity in you to'do as much for 
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her as you have done for me, except falling in love wit 
her when she is thirteen.” 

“How often, when you were a girl, have you said 1 
me, with one of your saucy looks, “Mr. Knightley, I ai 
going to do so and so; papa says'I may,” or, ‘I hay 
Miss Taylor’s leave ’—something which you knew I di 
not approve! In such cases my interference was givin 
you two bad feelings instead of one.” 

‘“What an amiable creature I was! No wonder yo 
should hold my speeches in such affectionate remen 
brance.” 

“Mr. Knightley, you always called ©me—' M 
Knightley ;’ and, from habit, it has not so very forms 
a sound. And yet it is formal. I want you to call tr 
something else, but I do not know what.” 

“T remember once calling you ‘ George” in one of m 
amiable fits, about ten years ago. 1 did it because 
thought it would offend you: but as you made no q 
jection, I never did it again.” 

‘And cannot you call me “ George’. now ?” 

if Impossible ! ! I never can call you anything but ‘ M 
Knightley.’ I will not promise even to equal the élegar 
terseness of Mrs. Elton, by calling you Mr. K.° But I wi 
promise,” she added presently, laughing and blushing- 
“I will promise to call you once by your Christian nam 
I do not say when, but perhaps you may guess where 
the building in which N. takes M. for better, for worse.’ 

Emma grieved that she could not be more openly jus 
to one important service which his’ better sense woul 
have rendered her, to the advice which would have save 
her from the worst of all her womanly ‘follies—her wilh 
intimacy with Harriet Smith ; but it was too tender 
subject. She could: not enter on it. Harriet’ was ver 
seldom mentioned between them. This, on his side 
might merely proceed from: her not ‘being thought of 
but Emma was rather inclined ‘to attribute -it''to del 
cacy, and’a suspicion, from some appearances; that thei 
friendship was declining. She was aware herself thai 
parting under any other circumstances, they certainl 
should have corresponded more; ‘and: that her intelligen¢ 
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ould not have rested, as it now almost wholly did, on 
‘abella’s letters. He might observe that it was, so. 
he pain’ of being obliged) to practise concealment’ to- 
ards him was very little inferior to the pain of having 
ade Harriet unhappy. 

Isabella’ sent quite as goodian account of her) visitor 
could be expected. On her first arrival she had thought 
‘xr Out of spirits, which»appeared perfectly natural, as 
vere'was a dentist to: be consulted; but since that busi- 
sss had: been over, she did not appear to find Harriet 
fferent from what she had known her before. Isabella, 
be sure, was novvery quick observer; yet if Harriet 
.d not been equal'to playing with the children, it would 
it have escaped her.!:Emma’s comforts and hopes were 
ost agreeably carried::on, by» Harriet’s being» to, stay 
ager: her fortnight was likely. to’ be acmonth at least. 
rt. and Mrs. John Knightley were) to»come down in 
igust, and she was invited: to remain till they could 
ing her back. 

“ John does not ‘even: mention :your friend,” pe Mr. 
aightley. “‘ Here is:his answer; if you like to see it.” 
It was the answer, to the communication, of, his  in- 
aded marriage. .Emma accepted/it; with a very eager 
nd, with an impatience all alive to’! know: what he 
mld say about/it; and not at all checked, by hearing 
at her friend was unmentioned. 

“ Johnoenters like’a brother into my happiness,” con- 

loba Mr. Knightley, “‘but he is no complimenter; and 
dugh I well know him to‘have, likewise; a most brotherly 
ection for you, he is: so far from making flourishes 
at any other young woman might think:him rather 
bin her praise. But. I am not afraid of your seeing 
sat he writes.” 
‘He writes likeia ne epi man,’ Nzegilited Emma, when 
Schad read \the letter. © ‘°L honour: his «sincerity: It 
ivery plain that he considers the good: fortune of; the 
Zagementias all‘on my side; but that heis not without 
oe. of My growing, in time, as worthy of your affection 
you think me already. Had he said anything to bear 
lifferent construction, I-should not havebelieved/ him.” 
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“My Emma, he means’ no such thing. He. on 
means “ 

“He and I should differ very little in our estimati 
of the two,’ interrupted she; with a sort of serious: sm: 

“much less, perhaps, than he is aware: of, if we cou 
enter without ceremony or reserve on the subject.” 

‘“Emma, my dear Emma 

“Oh!” she cried, with more thorough gaiety, | ‘if ye 
fancy your brother does not do me: justice, only, wait t 
my dear father is in the secret, and hear his) opinio 
Depend upon it, he will ‘be much: farther; from doi 
you justice. He will think all the happiness, all the a 
vantage, on your side of the question ;call the merit 
mine.’ T:wish I may not sink into ‘poor Emma’ wi 
him at once: His tender COMME ART towaids: oppress 
worth can go no farther."’ 

‘OAh! > ohe cried; “ol wish your father might, be he 
as easily convinced as: John will be of our having eve: 
right that equal worth can give to be happy togethe 
Lam amused by one part of John’s letter—did you noti 
it >+-where he says that my information ‘did not tal 
him: wholly: by:surprise, that he was rather in expect 
tion of hearing something of the kind.” 

“If T understand your brother, he: only n means so f 
as your having some thoughts of:marrying., He had 1 
idea of me. He seems perfectly unprepared for that.’ 

“ Yes, yes; but Iam amused that he should, ‘hai 
seen so far into my feelings. What has he been’ judgit 
by? I am not conscious of any difference in my. spin 
or conversation that could: prepare: him at this time f 
my marrying any more than at another. But it was s 
I suppose. I dare say there was'a difference when 
was staying with them the other day. I believe I di 
not play with the children quite>so: much as) usual. 
remember one evening the poor boys peut: nde seen 
always ‘tired now.’ ©. 

The time was coming when the news must Spa 
farther, and other persons’ reception of it be tried... / 
soon as Mrs. Weston was sufficiently recovered. to adm 
Mr. Woodhouse’s visits, Emma having: it in view thé 
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r gentle reasonings should be employed in the cause, 
iolved first to announce it at home, and then at Ran- 
lls. But how to break it to her father at last! She 
d bound herself to do it, in such an hour of Mr. 
uightley’s absence, or when it came to the point her 
irt would have failed her, and she must have put it 
3; but Mr. Knightley was to come at such a time, 
1 follow up the beginning she was to make. She was 
ced to speak, and to speak cheerfully too. She must 
> make it a more decided subject of misery to him 
‘a melancholy tone herself. She must not appear to 
nk it a misfortune. With all the spirits she could 
omand, she prepared him first for something strange, 
1 then, in few words, said that if his consent and 
robation could be obtained—which, she trusted, 
auld be attended with no difficulty, since it was a plan 
promote the happiness of all—she and Mr. Knightley 
ant to marry; by which means Hartfield would re- 
ve the constant addition of that person’s company, 
om _she knew he loved, next to his daughters and 
x. Weston, best in the world. 

*oor man! it was at first a considerable shock to 
1, and he tried earnestly to dissuade her from it. 
“was reminded, more than once, of her having always 
[she would never marry, and assured that it would 
1 great deal better for her to remain single, and told 
poor Isabella, and poor Miss Taylor. But it would 
do. Emma hung about him affectionately, and 
led, and said it must be so; and that he must not 
s her with Isabella and Mrs. Weston, whose marriages 
‘ng them from Hartfield had, indeed, made a melan- 
ly change. But she was not going from Hartfield; she 
ild be always there ; she was introducing no change 
heir numbers or their: comforts but for the better ; 
she was very sure that he would be a great deal the 
pier for having Mr. Knightley always at hand, when 
vere once got used to the idea. Did not he love Mr. 
ghtley very much? He would not deny that he did, 
“was sure. Whom did he ever want to consult on 
ness but Mr. Knightley > Who was so useful to him, 
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who sooready toywrite: his! letters; who so glad/to-ass 
him’? )<Who. so cheerful,: so! attentive; so jattached. 
him ?) Would notshe like} to have! him» always! one't 
spot 20 Yess. That wasvall very ctruése: Mr.) Knightl 
could: not be there too often+-heoshould: be glad} to's 
him every day; but they. did’ see’ him every day as: 
was. Why could not:they go,on as:theythad/done'? . 
Mr. Woodhouse could not be soon reconciled ;. but + 
worst was overcome, the! ideawas given ; time and:co 
tinual repetition must do ithe rest::)To;émma’s entreati 
and: assurances’ succeeded Mr.:Knightiley’s,! whose fo! 
praise of her gave the subject’ eveniaikind: of «welcom 
and! he was soon used to be ‘talked toby each./on eve 
fair occasion. « They! had ‘all: thé-assistance:'which Is 
bella ‘could give, by letters of the strongest approbatior 
and Mrs. Weston’ was ready, on! the) first) meeting,» 
consider the subject)in-the most serviceable light—fi1 
asia settled, and: secondly asia good one; well awa 
of ‘the. nearly equal importance of the two recommend 
tions ‘to Mr: Woodhouse’s:mind:| It '‘wassagreéd ups 
as what was to be; and/everybody' by»whom he w 
used to be guided assuring him 'that-it would be for Tt 
happiness, and: having some feelings himself which:almo 
admitted it, he began to think ‘that: sometime or, othe 
in another year or two, perhaps, it might bot me SO° Vel 
bad if the marriage did take placd. i9t}6d “1 ro a 
Mrs. Weston was acting no: part, ai lucie no 5 ieelifl 
invall that:she'said to him) in favour of the event: Si 
had been extremely surprised—never more:so than whe 
Emma first-opened) the affair tos her; but she: saw 1 
it:only increase of happiness ‘to all; and: had ino scrup 
in urging’ him to: the:utmost. She -had’ sucha regal 
for Mr. Knightley tas’ to. think ; hes deserved. even hi 
dearest| Emma; ‘and it was) in: every Tespectiso prope 
suitable, and unexcéptionable:a‘connection, and im oF 
respect. one point «of »the highest importance; So:peel 
larly veligible, so ‘singularly’! fortunate, othat) now! | 
seemed as if: Emma ‘could not Safely: have attache 
herselfto any other creature, and: that’ she had» herse 
been’ the stupidest: of: beings in’ not having ‘thought 
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‘and wished it long:ago: How!'very few of those men 
»a rank of life to address Emmawould have renouncetl 
eir -own home: ifors Hartfield‘: “And: who) but7oMr. 
nightley could::\knowrand: bear: with Mr.: Woodhouse, 
as to make such an: arrangement: desirable? The 
ficulty of disposing of poor Mr. Woodhouse had: been 
ways felt in -her husband’s plans and her own, for a 
arriage between Frank and Emma. How to settle the 
ums of Enscombe:and' Hartfield shad. been a continual 
ipediment—leéss acknowledged by Mr.: Weston than by 
rself; but even he had: mever:been able to finish the 
bject better than by saying, ‘““ Those matters will take 
ce.of themselves; the young people: will find a way.” 
it here: there ‘was nothing to be shifted: off ina wild 
sculation on the future.> It was all right, all open, all 
ual—no sacrificenon: any: side- worth the name. It 
iS avunion of the highest promise of felicity in itself, 
id; without one real, rational difficulty to oppose or 
lay-it. 

Mrs. Weston, with her baby on her knee, indulging in 
ch reflections as) these, was one of the happiest women 
ithe world: If anything could increase her delight, it 
S perceiving that the! baby would soon have outgrown 
ifirst.set of caps. 

The news,:was universally ay surprise wherever it 
ead, and Mr. Weston had ‘his. five minutes’ share 
it; ‘but five minutes was enough to familiarize the 
ato his quickness of) mind. »He!isaw «the advan- 
jes of the match,» and rejoiced in them with all the 
astancy of his wife; but the wonder: of it: was very 
n nothing, and by the end of an hour:he was not 
drom, believing that he had always foreseen it. 

It-is to bea secret, I conclude,” said he..“‘ These 
tters are always a secret, till it is found, out ‘that 
irybody, knows» them.Only let: me be told» when: I 
y speak out. , 1) wonder whether Jane has any sus- 


Te went to Highbury the next’ morning, and satisfied 
aself on that point. He told her the news. \:\Was not 
| like a daughter, his eldest daughter? He must tell 
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her. And Miss Bates being present, it! passed, of cour: 
to Mrs. Cole; Mrs, Perry, and Mrs, Elton, immediate 
afterwards. It was no more than» 'the principals we 
prepared for: they had calculated, fromthe time 
its being known at Randalls, how soon it would be ov 
Highbury, and were thinking of themselves, as t 
evening wonder in many°a family circle, with gre 
sagacity. | 
In general, it was a very well approved match; Son 
might think him, and others might think her, the me 
in luck. One set might recommend’ their all removit 
to Donwell, and leaving Hartfield: for the John Knigh 
leys;, and: another might predict disagreements amo 
their servants ;» but yet, upon the whole; there was 1 
serious objection raised, except in one habitation—tl 
vicarage. | There, the surprise was not softened by ar 
satisfaction. Mr. Elton cared little about it, compare 
with:his wife; he only hoped “ the young lady’s: pri 
would now be contented,” and supposed “she ha 
always meant to catch Knightley if she could” an 
on the point of living at Hartfield; ’ could daringly ¢ 
claim, ‘* Rather he than. I!” » But’Mrs. Elton was vel 
much discomposed indeed. | ‘‘ Poor Knightley! poe 
fellow !—sad business for him. She was extremely cot 
cerned; for, though very éccentric, he had a thousan 
good qualities. How could he be so taken in? Did n¢ 
think him at.all in love—not in the least: Poor Knight 
ley! There would be an end of all pleasant intercours 
with him. How happy he had) been’ to:come and din 
with them whenever they asked him! “But that woul 
be all over now.) Poor fellow!) No more explorin 
parties to Donwell made for her. Oh no; there woul 
be a Mrs. Knightley to throw cold water-on everything 
Extremely disagreeable! But she was not at all sor 
that she had abused the housekeeper’ the other daj 
Shocking plan, living together.» It} would never dc 
She knew a family near Maple Grove who had trie 
it, and been obliged to separate before the end of th 
first quarter.” = i 
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, CHAPTER LIV. 


ME passed on. A few more to-morrows, and the party 
om London’ would ‘be arriving. It was an alarming 
ange; and Emma was thinking of it one morning as 
iat must bring a great deal to'agitate and grieve her, 
ven Mr. Knightley came in, and distressing. thoughts 
te put by. After the first chat of pleasure, he was 
ent; and then, in a graver tone, began with,— 

“T have something to tell you, Emma—some news,” 
“Good or bad ?”’ said she quickly, looking up in his 
re 

“I do not know which it ought to be called.” 

“Oh, good, Iam sure. I see it in your countenance. 
‘u are trying not to smile.” 

“T am afraid,” said he, composing his features—‘ I 
very much afraid, my dear Emma, that you will not 
ile when you hear it.” 

“Indeed! but why so? I can hardly imagine that 
ything which pleases or amuses you should not please 
‘1 amuse me too.” 

' There is one subject,” he replied—‘ I hope but ione— 
which we do not think alike.’ He paused a moment, 
‘in smiling, with his eyes fixed on her face. ‘ Does 
-hing occur to you? Do not you recollect ? Harriet 
ith.” 

‘Ter cheeks flushed at the name, and she felt afraid of 
nething, though she knew not what. 

“Have you heard from her yourself this morning ?”’ 
ed he. “You have, I believe, and know the whole.” 
“No, I have not: I know nothing. Pray tell me.’ 
“You are prepared for the worst, I see: and very bad 
3. Harriet Smith marries Robert Martin.” 

imma gave a start, which did not seem like being 
pared ; and her eyes, in eager gaze, said, ‘‘ No, this 
mpossible!” but her lips were closed. 

‘It is so, indeed!” continued Mr. Knightley; “I 
‘e it from Robert Martin himself. He left me not 
‘an hour ago.” 
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She was still looking at him with the most speaking 
amazement. rds 

“ You like it, my Emma, as little as I feared. I wisl 
our opinions swere ‘the: same. «But m time, they will 
Time, you maybe very sure, will make one or, the othe 
of us'think differently ;:and in the meanwhile. we nee¢ 
notitallomuchomitlhecsubjebts) FsStq so Ynrid iter Fee 

“You! mistake me, you, quite mistake | me,’’\she;re 
plied, exerting -herselfi; “‘ It is not that such a circum 
stance would: now make) me unhappy, but 1. canng 
believe: itz) It seems an impossibility. You canno; 
mean to’ say that Harriet Smith-has< accepted, Rober 
Martin. You cannot mean that he has even proposet 
to her again-yet.. You only mean ‘that he!intends it.” 

‘‘T mean that hethas done it,’?, answered Mr. Knight 
ley, with smiling but determined decision, “and. beet 
accepted.” bige Hretie ae | 

‘“Good'God!” she cried... Well!’ “Then having re! 
course to her work-basket, in exctise for leaning down he 
face; and concealing all. the exquisite feelings of delight 
and»entertainment which) she knew.she’ must. be ex 
pressing, she added, “ Well, now tell ame everything. 
make this intelligible to me.; How ?. where ?, when ?” Le} 
me know it alli I never: was more surprised. ;But@ 
does’ not make me unhappy; I assure! you... How—ho 
Hastit been possiblerrtiby ton oU’~ Tpoy"o 50 anidil 

“It is a very simple story. He went to town /@ 
business three days: ago; and) I) get him. to. take. charg 
of some papers which I was wanting to send.to, John 
He ‘delivered: these papers to John, at’ his. chambers 
and was asked by ‘him-to join their party the) sam 
evening to Astley’s.. They were going to, take) the tw 
éldest boys to Astley’s.-. The party was: to be-our, brothe 
and sister, Henry,’ John; and Miss Smith../;My frien 
Robert: couldsnot resist, They called for, him in thei 
way ;. were>all extremely» amused; and. my | brothe 
asked him to dine with them /the/next day} which i 
did; and ih the course of that visit.(as,I understand 
he found an opportunity of)speaking to Harriet, -am¢ 
certainly did not speak in vain. She made. him, ‘bj 
| 
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*r acceptance, as happy even as he is deserving. He 
ime down by yesterday's coach, and was with me this 
corning, immediately after breakfast, to report his pro- 
edings, first on my affairs, and then on,his own... This 
-all that I can relate of the how, where, and when. Your 
iend Harriet. will makea much longer history»when you 
ether. She wall give you-all:the minute particulars, 
hich only woman’s language can make interesting... In 
ir communications: we deal only in the great, »How- 
er, 1 must-say that Robert Martin’s' heart. seemed 
i him, and to mej; very overflowing; and that he did 
ention, without its being much to the purpose, that on 
utting their boxiat Astley’s, my brother took charge of 
rs. John Knightley,and little Johniand he followed, with 
iss Smith and Henry; and that at one time they were 
»such acrowd as to make Miss Smith rather uneasy,” 
‘He stopped.: Emma dared not attempt any immediate 
aly. To'speak, she was sure,;would be to‘betray a:most 
reasonable degree of happiness. She must wait .a»mo- 
entpor he wouldithink her mad... Her silence disturbed 
n’;~-and after observing ‘her:a/ little while, he added,— 
“Emma; my:love, -you said ‘that this circumstance 
mld: not now make you unhappy ;) but I am afraid 
gives you more pain than’ youexpected. . His, situa- 
n is anvevil; but youmust consider it as what satis- 
3 your ‘friend; and»I will answer for your thinking 
tter:and better of him as: you: know him) more. His 
od sense and good principles would: delight you.) As 
'as the man-is concerned, you) could not wish your 
snd: in better hands. His tank in society I. would 
er/if 1'could; which is saying a’ great: deal, I assure 
o,oEmma.: You laugh-at me:about William Larkins ; 
t 1 could quite as ill spare Robert Martin.”’ 

e wanted her»to:look) up) and: ‘smile 3: and -having 
w brought herself not» to smiles too broadly, she did, 
| Sane answering ,— 

+ You need not: be at any pains to:reconcile me to the 
itch. I think Harriet is: doing extremely well. Her 
amections may be worse than dis; in respectability. of 
tracter, there‘can be: no idoubt’ that they are... L have 
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been silent from surprise merely, excessive surprise.) You 
cannot imagine how suddenly it: has come on me, how 
peculiarly unprepared I was; for I had reason to believe 
her very lately: more determined against him—much 
more than she was before.” 

Y You ongit to’ know your friend: best,’’ replied Mn 
Knightley; ““ but I should say she was a good: -tempered, 
soft-hearted girl, net likely: to: be very, very determined 
against any young man who told her he loved her." fp 

Emma could not help laughing as she answered, ‘ “Up 
my word, I believe you know her quite as well as I do, 
But, Mr. Knightley, are you perfectly sure that she has 
absolutely and downright accepted him? 1 could ‘sup 
pose she might in time, but'can she already ? « Did not 
you misunderstand him? You were both talking > of 
other things—of business, shows of cattle, or new: drillsy 
and might not you, in the confusion of:'so many; subjects, 
mistake him? It’ was not Harriet’s hand that he: ‘was 
certain of—it was the dimensions of some famous ox.’ “iy 

The contrast between the countenance and air of Mm 
Knightley and Robert Martin: was at this moment. $0 
strong to Emma’s feelings, and so strong was:the: rec I. 
lection of all that had so recently passed) on Harriet 
side, so fresh the sound of those words spoken with such 
emphasis, ““ No, I hope I know: better than to:think of 
Robert Martin, that she was really: expecting: the im 
telligence to prove, in) some ‘measure, Prersnteenys It 
could not be otherwise. | > DO 

‘“Do you dare say this ? ”” cried Mr. Knightley: ‘ Do 
you dare to suppose me so great a blockhead as not 
know what a manis talking of ?. What do you deserve ?”) 

“Oh! I always deserve the: best treatment, because) 
i never put. up with any other; and, therefore, you 
must give me a plain, direct answer: Are you quite 
sure that you understand the terms on which | Mr. Mame 
and Harriet now are?” oth 

ed am quite sure,’’ he replied, speaking very dis: 
tinctly, “thatrhe told me she had accepted him, adh 
that there was no obscurity, nothing doubtful, in: the 
words he used; and I think. I:can give you a proof that 
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*% must be so.. He asked my opinion as to what he 
yes now to do. He knew of:no one but Mrs. Goddard 
i) whom he could apply for information of her relations 
ir friends. Could I mention: anything more: fit to be 
one than to go to Mrs. Goddard ? .I assured him that 
) could not... Then: he said hej;would endeavour to see 
er in the course of this day.’ : 

|““T.am perfectly satisfied,” replied. Emma, with the 
vightest smiles, “and most sincerely wish them happy.” 
|“ You are materially changed-since we talked on this 
abject before.’’ 

“I hope so, for at that time I was.a fool.” 

. And Iam changed also ;, for, Iam now very willing 
) grant you all Harriet’s good qualities. I have taken 
nme pains, for your sake, and for, Robert Martin’s sake 
vhom I have always had reason to believe as much in 
ve with her as ever), to get acquainted with her. i 
hve often talked to her a good deal... You must have 
ren that I did. Sometimes, indeed,.I have thought 
pu were half suspecting, me of. pleading poor Martin’s 
juse, which, was never the case; but, from all, my 
pservations, I am. convinced. of her, being an artless, 
miable girl; with, very, good) notions, very seriously 
od principles, and placing-her happiness in the affec- 
ms and utility of domestic life. . Much of. this, I have 
» doubt, she may thank you for.’ 

“Me!” cried, Emma, shaking her, head. ‘ Ah, poor 
arriet |.’ . She checked,.herself,.. however, and. sub- 
litted quietly to a little more praise than she deserved. 
Their conversation was soon afterwards closed by the 
‘trance of her father. She was not sorry... She wanted 
be alone... Her mind was in a state of flutter and 
mder,.which, made it impossible for her to be collected. 
‘e was in dancing, singing, exclaiming spirits ; and till 
2 had moved about and. talked to herself, and laughed 
'd reflected, she could be fit for nothing rational. 

Her father’s business was to announce James’s being 
ine out to put the horses to, preparatory. to their now 
ily drive to Randalls; and she. had therefore an im- 
ediate excuse for disappearing. 
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The Joy, the gratitude; the exquisite delight ‘of her 
sensations may’ be imagined. The sole grievance and 
alloy thus *removed in the prospect of Harriet’s’welfare 
sheowas really in danger of becoming '‘too happy for 
security. Whatvhad she'to wish for ?) Nothing, but' te 
grow more ‘worthy of him whose intentions and judg- 
ment had been ever so superior to’ hersown» © Nothing 
but that the lessons of ‘her past folly speak teach ‘het 
humility and circumspection in future. d 

Serious she was, very serious, in her thankfalesy ahd in 
her resolutions ; and yet there was no preventing a laugh 
sometimes in the very midst of them. “She°must laugh 
at such a close—such an end of the ‘doleful disappoint: 
ment of five weeks back—such*a ‘heart—sucha Harriet! 

Now there would be pleasure inher returning’; “every: 
thing would bea pleasure; it would! be a spin pleasutg 
to know Kobert Martin. 

High im the rank of her most serious fade Hist 
felicities was the reflection that'all necessity of con: 
céalment from Mr. Knightley would soon be’ over. | The 
disguise, €quivocation, mystery, ‘so! hateful” to” her’ to 
practise, might soon be over. She could: now look’ for: 
ward to giving him that full and perfect confidence we 
her disposition was most ready to welcome as'a' ‘duty: 

In the gayest and happiest’ spirits she set forward a 
her father, not always listening, but always’ agreeing; to 
what he said : and, whether in‘speech’ or’ silence, cons 
niving at the comfortable persuasion of his*being obliged 
to go to Randalls every day, or ge ae Wish eeNSa would 
be disappointed. ie 

They arrived!’ “Mrs: WBA was abbas in tne aeawaii 
room. But hardly had they been told of the baby, and 
Mr. Woodhouse received the thanks for’ coming, which 
he asked for, when’ a glimpse was caught through | 
blind of two figures passing near the window, >” , 

“Tt is‘ Frank and Miss Faitfax,”°Said° Mrs. Weston. 
“Twas just going to ‘tell you ‘of our agreeable’ surprise 
in seeing him arrive this morning,” He’ stays ‘till to- 
morrow, and Miss Fairfax has been persuaded’ to spend 
the day with us. They are coming in, T’hope.” 
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In half a minute they,were in the room., Emma was 
xtremely glad.to.see. him; but there was a degree of 
mfusion, a. number, of embarrassing. recollections, on 
.ch side. They met readily and. smiling, but with a 
ynsciousness ,which at, first,,allowed little. to, be said ; 
id having all sat down again, there was for some time 
ch.a blank in. the circle that Emma began to doubt 
hether, the wish now indulged, which she had long felt, 
seeing frank Churchill.once more, and of seeing him 
th Jane, would yield.its proportion of pleasure. When 
t, Weston. joined, the, party, however, and when. the 
\by was fetched; there was no longer'a want of subject 
animation, or of courage and opportunity for Frank 
aurchill to draw near her and say,— 

“I have to thank .you, Miss. Woodhouse, for a very 
ad, forgiving message,.in one of Mrs. Weston’s letters, 
hope time has not made. you. less willing to, pardon. 
nope, you do not retract what you then said.” 

\ No, indeed,” cried Emma, most happy to begin— 
tot in the least. .I am particularly glad to see and 
ake hands with you,.and to give you joy in person.” 
He thanked her. with all his heart, and continued 
me time to speak with serious feeling of his gratitude 
d happiness.;,..).. 

ds not, she looking well.? ” said he, turning his eyes 
wards Jane—‘‘ better than she ever. used.to do? You 
how my father and Mrs. Weston dote upon her.”’ 
ut his. spirits were soon, rising again ;. and with 
ighing eyes, after mentioning the expected return of 
: Campbells, he named. the name of Dixon. Emma 
sshed, and forbade its being pronounced in her hearing: 
1 can never think of it,’’ she cried, ‘ without extreme 
me.”’ 

‘The shame,’’ he answered, ‘‘ is all mine, or ought to 
But is it, possible that you had no: suspicion—I 
an of late? Early, I know, you had none.’ 

’ I never had the smallest, I assure you.” 

That appears quite wonderful. I was once very 
Z—and I wish I, had; it- would have been better. 
t though I was always doing wrong things, they were 
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very bad wrong things, and such as did me no service 
It would have ‘been a much better transgression, ‘had } 
broken the bond of secrecy and told you every ee. oF 
“It is now not worth'a regret,” said Emma. ° 
“I have some hope,” resumed he,’ “of my einer 
being persuaded to pay a visit at Randalls : he wants 
to be introduced’ to her. When the- Campbells are re 
turned, we shall meet’ them’ in’ London, and’ continue 
there, J trust, till we may carry her northward : but 
now, Tam at sucha distance! from her—is’ not it a 
Miss “Woodhouse? Till . this morning, we have n 
once met since the day of reconciliation: tote ‘not you 
pity me???" -. 
Emma spoke her pity so very pining that! ‘with, a 
sudden accession of gay thought'he cried,—~ f 
“Ah! by-the-bye Pong hen sinking his Voice, an 
looking demure for the moment—“ I'hope Mr. Tenightley 
is well.” He paused. She'coloured' and laughed. “fy 
know you saw my letter, and’think you may remember 
my wish in your favour. ‘Let me return your congra u- 
lations. I assure you that I have ‘heard the néws wi i 
the warmest interest and satisfaction. He is: a mam 
whom I cannot presume to praise.”” . 
Emma was delighted, and only wanted him to go on 
in the same style) but his mind was the next ‘moment 
in his own concerns and with his’ own Jane, and | 
next words were,— 
“Did: you ever see sucha ene atiate sribt ities, 
such delicacy, and yet without being actually fair? One 
cannot call her fair. ° It is a most uncommon complexion 
with her dark eyelashes and hair——a most distinguishing 
complexion!) So peculiarly the lady in it Just cola 
enough for beauty.” a 
‘““T have always admired’ her’! complexion,” replied 
Emma archly; ‘but’ do not I’ remember the time 
when you. ‘found’ fault with her (for being so pale? 
When we first began’ to talk “of her. reve you le 
forgotten ? ”’ 
“Oh no! What an impudent dog I gia How could 
i dare e 
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But he laughed:so heartily at the recollection that 
nma could not help saying, — 

“TI do suspect that in the midst of your perplexities 
that time you had very great amusement in tricking 
all. Iamsure you had. I am sure it was a conso. 
sion to you.” 

“Ohno, no, no! How-can you suspect me of such a 
ing’? I was the most miserable wretch.” 

Not quite so miserable as to be insensible to mirth. 
am sure it was a source of high entertainment to you 
feel that, you were taking us all in. Perhaps I am 
2 readier to suspect, because, to tell you the truth, 
chink it might have been some amusement to myself 
the same situation. I think there is a little likeness 
tween us.” 

‘He bowed. 

If not in our dispositions,” she presently added, with 
ook of true sensibility, “there is a likeness in our 
stiny—the destiny which bids fair to connect us with 
characters se much superior to our own,” 

‘True, true,” he answered warmly. “No, not true 
your side—you can have no’superior; but’ most true 
“mine. She isva complete angel. Look at her. Is 
| she an angel in every gesture ?) Observe the turn 
her throat. Observe her eyes, as she js looking up 
y father. You'will be glad:to hear ”—inclining his 
-d, and whispering seriously—‘“ that my uncle means 
rgive her all my aunt’s jewels. They are to be new 
I amrésolved to ‘have some in an ‘ornament for 
head. Will not it be beautiful in her dark hair?” 
Very. beautiful: indeed,” replied’ Emma; and she 
ke so kindly that-he gratefully burst out— 

How delighted I am to'see you again, and to see 
{in such excellent looks! I would not have missed 
s meeting for the world. I should certainly have 
led at Hartfield had you failed to come.” 

-he others had been talking of the child, Mrs. Weston 
ng an account of a little alarm she had been under 
evening before, from the infant’s appearing not quite 
|. She believed she had been foolish, but it had 
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alarmed, her, and she had been-within half'ai minute o 
sending for Mr. Perry. Perhaps she ought to be‘ashamed 
but ‘Mr. Weston had been almost as uneasy'as herself 
In. ten minutes, however, the child had been’ perfecth 
well again. . This was her history joand' particularly in 
teresting it was to Mr. Woodhouse, who commended he 
very much for thinking of:sending for) Perry, and‘ only 
regretted that ‘she had not done itvo: She should Alwaif 
send for Perry if the child appeared in the slightest degre 
disordered, were it only for a moment.**She could no 
be too soon alarmed, nor send ‘for Perry too often: TI 
was a pity, perhaps, that he had/not:come last night’ 
for though) the child: seemed: well now—very well con 
sidering—it) would probably have .been better if Perry 
had seen it.” U ot 

Frank Churchill caught the name. bawod: 9 iil 

‘ Perry!’ said he to'Emma, and/trying; as he'spoke 
to, catch,.Miss Fairfax’s eye. | “‘ My driend Mr: Perry 
What are they saying about Mr./Perry? » Has he’ bee 
here this morning ?, And how ‘does: he» travel: now# 
Has: he,set up his carriage ?)”’ | insps lm 


Emma soon recollected;: and: understood® him #0 an 
while she joined in the laugh, it:was evident from Jan 
countenance that she too was really hearing him, thougl 
trying to seem deaf, risedOie Asoicly cock 

“ Such! an extraordinary! dream! of mine !:”” ‘he cried 
“Tcan never think of' it without laughing!’ She hear: 
us, she hears us, Miss Woodhouse: I see it in: her cheek 
her smile, her, vain attempt sto rown.o-Look* at hef 
Do ‘not you see that' at 'thisxinstanticthel very | passage 
of her own letter, which sent) me the ‘report, is; passing 
under her eye; that the whole blunder’ is spread» before 
her; that she’ can attend: to’ nothing»else,' though | pre: 
tending to;listen: to! theyothets:2¢b! trisllsoxacrone ini i 

Jane was forced to smile completely: for:a' moment} 
and the smile partly ‘remained\a$:she turned toward: 
him, and said in a conscious, low; yet steady voice, | 

‘How you can-bear such récollections:is astonishing t0 
me. They wd sometimes’ obtrude; -butshow can you 
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He had a great deal to say in return, and very enter- 
iningly ; but Emma’s feelings were chiefly with Jane 
the argument. And on leaving Randalls, and falling 
turally into a comparison of the two men, she felt 
at, pleased as she had been to’see Frank Churchill, 
.d really regarding him as she did with friendship, she 
d never been more sensible of Mr. Knightley’s high 
periority of character. The happiness of this most 
ppy day received its completion in the animated con- 
nplation of his worth which this comparison produced. 


CHAPTER LV. 

Emma had ‘still, at intervals, an anxious feeling for 
uriet, a momentary doubt of its being possible for 
¢ to be really cured of her attachment to Mr. Knightley, 
d really able to accept another man from unbiased 
slination, it was not long that she had to suffer from 
2 recurrence of any such uncertainty. A very few 
ys brought the party from London; and she had no 
mer an opportunity of being one hour alone with 
uriet than she became perfectly satisfied, unaccount- 
e as it was, that Robert Martin had thoroughly sup- 
nted Mr. Knightley, and was now forming all her 
ws of happiness. 

Harriet was a little distressed—did look a little foolish 
‘first; but having once owned that she had been 
sumptuous, and silly, and self-deceived before, her 
n and confusion seemed to die away with the words, 
1 leave her without a care for the past, and with the 
lest exultation in the present and future; for, as to 
- friend’s approbation, Emma had instantly removed 
wy fear of that nature, by meeting her with the most 
qualified congratulations. Harriet was most happy 
give every particular of the evening at Astley’s, and 
dinner thé néxt day. She could dwell on it all with 
utmost delight. But what did such particulars ex- 
jin? The fact was, as Emma could now acknowledge, 
t Harriet had always liked Robert Martin, and that 
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his continuing to love her had been irresistible. Be 
yond this, it must ever be unintelligible to Emma. 

The event, however, was most joyful ; and every daj 
was giving her fresh reason for thinking so: Harriet’ 
parentage became known... She proved to be the daughte 
of a tradesman, rich enough to afford her the comfort 
able maintenance which had ever been hers, and decent 
enough to have always wished for concealment. Suck 
was the blood of gentility which Emma had formerl 
been so ready. to vouch for! It was likely to be a 
untainted, perhaps, as the blood of many a gentleman 
but what a connection had she been preparing for Mr 
Knightley, or for the Churchills, or even for Mr. Elton 
The stain of illegitimacy, unbleached by nobility o 
wealth, would have been a stain indeed: i 

No objection was raised on the father’s side; th 
young man was treated liberally ; it was all as it shoult 
be: and as Emma became acquainted with Rober 
Martin, who was now introduced at Hartfield, she fullj 
acknowledged in him all the appearance of sense ané 
worth which could bid fairest for her little friend. | She 
had no doubt of Harriet’s happiness with any good 
tempered man; but with him, and in the home he 
offered, there would be the hope of more—of security, 
stability, and improvement. She would be placed if 
the midst of those who loved her, and who ‘had bette 
sense than herself—retired enough for safety, and occw 
pied enough for cheerfulness... She would never be let 
into temptation, nor left for it to find her out. She 
would be respectable and happy. And Emma admitted 
her to be the luckiest creature in the world, to have 
created so steady and persevering an affection in such 
man; or, if not quite the luckiest, to yield only to herself. 

Harriet, necessarily drawn away by her engagements 
with the Martins, was less and less at Hartfield, which 
was not to be regretted. The intimacy between hei 
and Emma must sink; their friendship must’ change 
into a calmer sort of good-will; and, fortunately, what 
ought to be, and must be, seemed already beginning, 
and in the most gradual, natural manner: ath 
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| Before the end of September, Emma attended Harriet 
» church, and saw her hand bestowed on Robert Martin 
ith so complete a satisfaction as no remembrances, 
ven connected with Mr. Elton as he stood before them, 
ould impair. Perhaps, indeed, at that time, she scarcely 
ww Mr. Elton, but as the clergyman whose blessing at 
ne altar might next fallon herself. Robert Martin and 
larriet Smith; the latest couple engaged of the three, 
ere the first to be married. 

| Jane Fairfax had already quitted Highbury, and was 
sstored to the comforts of her beloved home with’ the 
ampbells. . The: Mr. Churchills' were also in town, and 
uey were only waiting for November. 

|The intermediate) month was the one fixed on, as far 
)they dared, by Emma and Mr. Knightley. They had 
termined that their marriage ought to be concluded 
hile’ John and Isabella were still at Hartfield, to allow 
em the fortnight’s absence ina tour to the seaside, 
hich was the plan: John and Isabella, and every other 
liend, were agreed in approving it. But Mr. Woodhouse 
‘how was Mr. Woodhouse ‘to be induced to consent— 
bs; who had never yet alluded to their marriage but as 
‘distant event ? | 

|When first sounded on the subject, he was so miser- 
ble that they were almost hopeless. A second allusion, 
ideed, gave less pain. He began to think it was to be, 
nd that he could not prevent it—a very promising step 
| the mind on its way to resignation. Still, however, 
| was not happy. Nay, he appeared so much other- 
Kse that his daughter’s courage failed. She could not 
par to see him suffering, to know him fancying him- 
ff neglected; and though her understanding almost 
iquiesced in the assurance of both the Mr. Knightleys, 
lat when once the event were over, his distress would 
} soon over too, she hesitated—she could not proceed. 
[In this state of suspense they were befriended, not by 
hy sudden illumination of Mr. Woodhouse’s mind, or 
Hy wonderful change of his nervous system, but by 
fe operation of the same system in another way. Mrs. 
eston’s poultry-house was robbed one night of all her 
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turkeys—evidently by the ingenuity of man. Other 
poultry-yards in the neighbourhood also suffered. Pil- 
fering was house-breaking to Mr. Woodhouse’s fears. He 
was very uneasy, and but for the sense of his son-in- 
law’s protection, would have been under wretched alarm 
every night of his life. The strength, resolution, and 
presence of mind of the Mr. Knightleys commanded his 
fullest dependence. While either of them protected him 
and his, Hartfield was safe. But Mr. John Knightley 
must be in London again by the end of the first week in 
November. hs 

The result of this distress was’ that, with a much more 
voluntary, cheerful consent than his daughter had ever 
presumed to hope for at the moment, she was able to fix 
her wedding-day ; and Mr. Elton was called on, within a 
month from the marriage of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Martin, 
to join the hands of Mr. Knightley and Miss Woodhouse. 

The wedding was very much like other weddings, 
where the parties have no taste for finery or parade; 
and Mrs. Elton, from the particulars detailed by her 
husband, thought it all extremely shabby, and very in 
ferior to her own. “‘ Very little white satin, very few 
lace veils—a most pitiful business! Selina would stare 
when she heard of it.’”’ But in spite of these deficienci eS, 
the wishes, the hopes, the confidence, the predictions of 
the small band of true friends who witnessed the cere- 
mony were fully answered in the perfect happiness of 


union, 
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CHAPTER I. 


(IR WALTER ELLIOT of Kellynch Hall, in Somer. 

setshire, was a man who, for his own amusement, 
ver took up any book but the Baronetage. There he 
ind occupation for an idle hour, and consolation in a 
stressed one ; there his faculties were roused into admira- 
m and respect, by contemplating the limited remnant 
the earliest patents; there any unwelcome sensations, 
sing from domestic affairs, changed naturally into pity 
d contempt, as he turned over the almost endless 
ations of the last century; and there, if every other 
f were powerless, he could read his own history with 
Interest which never failed. This was the page at 
‘ich the favourite volume always opened :-— 


“ELLIOT OF KELLYNCH HALL. 


“Walter Elliot, born March 1, 1760; married, July 15, 
34, Elizabeth, daughter of James Stevenson, Esq., of 
ith Park, in the county of Gloucester ;_ by which lady 
ao died 1800) he has issue—Elizabeth, born June. I, 
35; Anne, born August 9, 1787; a still-born son, 
vember 5, 1789; Mary, born November 20, 1791.” 


?recisely such had the paragraph originally stood from 
: printer’s hands ; but Sir Walter had improved it by 
ling, for the information of himself and his family, 
‘se words, after the date of Mary’s. birth—‘“ Married, 
cember 16, 1810, Charles, son and heir of Charles 
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Musgrove, Esq., of Uppercross, in the county of Some 
set,” and by inserting most accurately the day of 1! 
month on which he had lost his wife. 

Then followed the history and rise of the ancient ar 
respectable family, in the usual terms—how it had be 
first settled in Cheshire, how mentioned in Dugdal 
serving the office of high sheriff, representing a borous 
in three successive parliaments, exertions of loyalt 
and dignity of baronet, in the first year of Charles I] 
with all the Marys and Elizabeths they had marriec 
forming altogether two handsome duodecimo page 
and concluding, with the arms and motto: “ Princip 
seat, Kellynch Hall, in the county of Somerset,’ ar 
Sir Walter’s handwriting again in this finale -— : 

“ Heir-presumptive, William Walter Elliot, Esq., grea 
grandson of the second Sir Walter.” | 

Vanity was the beginning and the.end of Sir Walt 
Elliot’s character—vanity of person and_ of situatio 
He had been remarkably handsome in his youth, ani 
at fifty-four, was still a very fine man... Few wome 
could think more of their personal appearance than | 
did, nor could the valet of any new-made lord be moi 
delighted with the place he held in society. He col 
sidered the blessing of beauty as inferior only to +t 
blessing of a baronetcy; and the Sir Walter Elliot wh 
united these gifts was the constant object of his warme: 
respect and devotion. | 

His good looks and his rank had one fair claim on h 
attachment, since to them he must have owed a wile ¢ 
very supericr character to anything deserved by his owr 
Lady Elliot had been an excellent woman, sensible n 
amiable, whose judgment and conduct, if they might B 
pardoned the youthful infatuation which made her Lad: 
Elliot, had never required indulgence afterwards. Shi 
had humoured, or softened, or concealed his failings, an 
promoted his real respectability for seventeen years 
and though not the very happiest’ being in the world her 
self, had found enough in her duties, her friends, and he 
children, to attach her to life, and make it no matter 0 
indifference to her when she was called on to quit then 
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fhree girls, the two eldest sixteen and fourteen, was an 
‘wiul legacy for a mother to bequeath—an awful charge 
ather to confide to the authority and guidance of a con- 
eited, silly father. She had, however, one very intimate 
fiend, a sensible, deserving .woman, who had _ been 
srought, by strong attachment to herself, to settle close 
'y her, in the village of Kellynch; and on her kindness 
md advice Lady Elliot mainly relied for the best help 
ud maintenance of the good principles and. instruction 
rhich she had been anxiously giving her daughters: 
_This friend and Sir Walter did not marry, whatever 
light have been anticipated on that head by their ac- 
uaintance. Thirteen years had passed away since 
ady Elliot’s death, and they were still near neighbours 
ad intimate friends; and one remained a widower, the 
cher a widow. 

.That Lady Russell, of steady age and character, and 
tremely well provided for, should have no thought of 
second marriage, needs no apology to the public, which 
father apt to be unreasonably discontented when a 
Oman. does marry again than when she does not ; but 
r Walter’s continuing in singleness requires explana- 
m. Be it known, then, that Sir Walter, like a good 
er (having met with one or two private disappoint- 
ents in very unreasonable applications); prided him- 
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ser which must have pl ced her high with any people 
feal understanding, was nobody with either father or 
ter: her word had no eight; her convenience was 
Ways to give way——she was only Anne. 
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To Lady Russell, indeed, she was a most dear an 
highly-valued god-daughter, favourite, and friend. Lad 
Russell loved them all ; but it was only in Anne that sh 
could fancy the mother to revive again. 

A few years before, Anne Elliot had been a very prett 
girl, but her bloom had vanished early ; and as, even 1 
its height, her father had found little to admire in he 
(so totally different were her delicate features and mil 
dark eyes from his own), there could be nothing in then 
now that she was faded and thin, to excite his esteem 
He had never indulged much hope, he had now none, ¢ 
ever reading her name in any other page of his favourit 
work. All equality of alliance must rest with Elize 
beth; for Mary had merely connected herself with an ol 
country family of respectability and large fortune, an 
had, therefore, given all the honour, and received non 
Elizabeth would, one day or other, marry suitably. 

It sometimes happens that a woman is handsomer @ 
twenty-nine than she was ten years before; and, genéi 
ally speaking, if there has been neither ill health ne 
anxiety, it is a time of life at which scarcely any chart 
is lost. It was so with Elizabeth—still the same hance 
some Miss Elliot that she had begun to be thirteen hi 
ago; and Sir Walter might be excused, therefore, 1 
forgetting her age, or, at least, be deemed only half 
fool for thinking himself and Elizabeth as bloomin 
as ever, amidst the wreck of the good looks of every 
body else; for he could plainly see how old all the re 
of his family and acquaintance were growing—Anr 
haggard, Mary coarse, every face in the neighbourhoo 
worsting ; and the rapid increase of the crow’s foc 
about Lady Russell’s temples had long been a distré: 
to him. 

Elizabeth did not quite equal her father in persons 
contentment. Thirteen years had seen her mistress ¢ 
Kellynch Hall, presiding and directing with a self-posse 
sion and decision which could never have given the ide 
of her being younger than she was. For thirteen yea 
had she been doing the honours, and laying down th 
domestic law at home, and leading the way to the chais 
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nd-four, and walking immediately after Lady Russell 
ut of all the drawing-rooms and dining-rooms in the 
ountry. Thirteen winters’ revolving frosts had seen 
er opening every ball of credit which a’ scanty neigh- 
ourhood afforded, and thirteen springs shown their 
lossoms as she travelled up to London with her father, 
or a few weeks’ annual enjoyment of the great world. 
he had the remembrance of all this: she had the con- 
siousness of being nine-and-twenty, to give her some 
2grets and some apprehensions ; she was fully satisfied 
{ being still quite as handsome as ever; but she felt 
er approach to the years of danger, and would have 
sjoiced to be certain of being properly solicited by 
aronet-blood within the next twelvemonth or two. Then 
ight she again take up the book of books with as much 
ajoyment as in her early youth; but now she liked it 
ot: Always to be presented with the date of her own 
irth, and see no marriage follow but that of a youngest 
ter, made the book an evil; and more than once, 
en her father had left it open on the table near her. 
d she closed it with averted eyes, and pushed it 
way. 

‘She had had a disappointment, moreover, which that 
ok, and especially the history of her own family, must 
ver present the remembrance of. The heir-presumptive, 
e very William Walter Elliot, Esq., whose rights had 
een so generously supported by her father, had dis- 
pointed her. 

She had, while a very young girl, as soon as she had 
own him to be, in the event of her having’no brother, 
1e future baronet, meant to marry him; and her father 
ad always meant that she should. He had not been 
10own to them as a boy; but soon after Lady Elliot’s 
ath, Sir Walter had sought the acquaintance; and 
tough his overtures had not been met with any warmth, 
> had persevered in seeking it, making allowance for 
e modest drawing back of youth; and in one of their 
ming excursions to London, when Elizabeth was in her 
‘st bloom, Mr. Elliot had been forced into the intro- 
iction. 
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He was at that time a very young man, just engage: 
in the study of the law; and Elizabeth found him ex 
tremely agreeable, and every plan in his favour was con 
firmed. He was invited to Kellynch Hall: he wa 
talked of and expected all the rest of the year; but h 
never came. The following spring he was seen again 1 
town, found equally agreeable, again encouraged, if 
vited, and expected, and again he did not come ; 
the next tidings were that he was married.  Instea 
of pushing his fortune in the line marked out for th 
heir of the house of Elliot, he had purchased ind 
pendence by uniting himself to a rich woman of inferic 
birth. : 

Sir Walter had resented it. As the head of the hous 
he felt that he ought to have been consulted, especial 
after taking the young man so publicly by the han 
‘For they must have been seen together,” he observed- 
‘once at Tattersal’s, and twice in the lobby of the How 
ef Commons.’’. His disapprobation was expressed, bi 
apparently very little regarded. Mr. Elliot had attempt 
no apology, and shown himself as unsolicitous of: beit 
longer noticed by the family as Sir Walter consider 
him unworthy of it. All acquaintance between them hé 
ceased. . 

This very awkward history of Mr. Elliot was still, aft 
an interval of several years, felt with anger by Elizabet 
who had liked the man for himself; and still more f 
being her father’s heir, and whose strong family prit 
could see only in him a proper match for Sir Walt 
Elliot’s eldest daughter: ‘There was not a baronet fro 
A to Z whom her feelings could have so willingly ackno! 
ledged as an equal. Yet so miserably had he conduct 
himself, that though she was at this present time (t 
summer of 1814) wearing black ribbons for his wife, s 
could not admit him to be worth thinking of again. T 
disgrace of his first marriage might, perhaps, as the 
was no reason to suppose it perpetuated by offsprir 
have been got over, had he not done worse ; but he ha 
as by the accustomary intervention of kind friends th 
had been informed, spoken most disrespectfully of the 
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fl, most slightingly and contemptuously of the very 
lood he belonged to, and the honours which were here- 
fter to be his own. This could not be pardoned. 

Such were Elizabeth Elliot’s sentiments and sensa- 
ons; such the cares to alloy, the agitations to vary, 
ie sameness and the elegance, the prosperity and the 
othingness, of her scene of life ; such the feelings to give 
iterest to a long, uneventful residence in one country 
tcle, to fill the vacancies which there were no habits of 
tility abroad, no talents or accomplishments for home, 
» occupy. 

| But now another occupation and solicitude of mind 
as beginning to be added to these. Her father was 
‘owing distressed for money. She knew that when he 
ow took up the Baronetage, it was to drive the heavy 
lls of his tradespeople, and the unwelcome hints of 
1. Shepherd, his agent, from his thoughts. The Kel- 
mch property was good, but not equal to Sir Walter’s 
oprehension of the state required in its possessor. While 
ady Elliot lived, there had been method, moderation, 
ad economy, which had just kept him within his in- 
mie; but with her had died all such right-mindedness, 
id from that period he had been constantly exceeding 
It had not been possible for him to spend less: he 
ad done nothing but what Sir Walter Elliot was im- 
sriously called on to do; but blameless as he was, he 
as not only growing dreadfully in debt, but was hear- 
g of it so often that it became vain to attempt con- 
valing it longer, even partially, from his daughter. He 
id given her some hints of it the last spring in town; 
> had gone so far even as to say, “‘ Can we retrench ? 
oes it occur to you that there is any one article in which 
&@ can retrench?” And Elizabeth, to do her justice, 
id, in the first ardour of female alarm, set seriously to 
unk what could be done, and had finally proposed these 
yo branches of economy—to cut off some unnecessary 
jarities, and to refrain from new furnishing the drawing- 
om; to which expedients she afterwards added the 
“PPY thought of their taking no present down to Anne, as 
ud been the usual yearly custom. But these measures, 
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however good in themselves, were insufficient for th 
real extent of the evil, the whole of which Sir Walte 
found himself obliged to confess to her soon afterwards 
Elizabeth had nothing to propose of deeper efficacy 
She’ felt herself ill-used and unfortunate, as did he 
father; and they were neither of them able to devis 
any means of lessening their expenses without com 
promising their dignity, or relinquishing their comfort 
in a way not to be borne. 7 } 
There was only a small part of his estate that Si 
Walter could dispose of; but had every acre bee 
alienable, it would have made no difference. He ha 
condescended to mortgage as far as he had the powe 
but he would never condescend to sell. No; he woul 
never disgrace his name so far. The Kellynch estat 
should be transmitted whole and entire, as he had re 
ceived it. : 
Their two confidential friends—Mr. Shepherd, who live 
in the neighbouring market town, and Lady Russell- 
were called on to advise them; and both father an 
daughter seemed to expect that something should 1 
struck out by one or the other to remove their emba 
rassments and reduce their expenditure, without 1 
volving the loss of any indulgence of taste or pride. 


a 
} 


CHAPTER IL. 


Mr. SHEPHERD, a civil, cautious lawyer, who, whatev 
might be his hold or his views on Sir Walter, wou 
rather have the disagreeable prompted by anybody els 
excused himself from offering the slightest hint, ai 
only begged leave to recommend an implicit referen 
to the excellent judgment of Lady Russell, from whe 
known good sense he fully expected to have just su 
resolute measures advised as he meant to see final 
adopted. " 

Lady Russell was most anxiously zealous on the su 
ject, and gave it much serious consideration. She w 
a woman rather of sound than of quick abilities, wh 
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ificulties:in coming ‘to any decision in this instance 
ere great, fromthe opposition’ -of two leading’ prin- 
ples: She was of strict integrity herself, with a pais 
nse of honour; but she was as desirous of saving Sir 
Jalter’s feelings, as solicitous for'the credit of the family, 
scaristocratic in’ her ideas of what’was due to them, as 
aybody iof sense and honesty could well be. She was 
benevolent, charitable, ‘good woman, and capable of 
rong attachments, most correct in her conduct; strict 
«her: notions of decorum, and with manners that were 
ald:a standard of good breeding. She had a cultivated 
ind, and was, generally speaking; rational and consist- 
at; but) she had prejudices on the side of ancestry—she 
ad a:value for rank) and consequence, which blinded 
era little to the faults of those who possessed’ them. 
-erself the widow. of only a‘ knight, she gave the dignity 
/a baronet all its due;vand Sir Walter, independent of 
s claims as an old acquaintance, an attentive neigh- 
our, an obliging landlord, the husband of her very 
ar friend, the father of Annéand her sisters, Was, as 
sing Sir Walter, in:her apprehension entitled to a ereat 
xa] of compassion and consideration under his present 
ficulties. 
They must retrench; that did not admit of a doubt. 
ut she was very anxious to have it’done with the least 
dssible pain to him and Elizabeth. She drew up plans 
‘economy; she» made exact calculations, and she ‘did 
hat nobody else thought of doing—she consulted Anne, 
ho never seemed considered by the others as having 
ay interest in) the question. . She consulted and in a 
egree was influenced by her in marking out the scheme 
f retrenchment, which was at last submitted to Sir 
/alter. Every emendation of Anne’s had been on the 
de of honesty against importance. She wanted more 
igorous.| measures,» a more ‘complete: reformation, ‘a 
uicker release from, debt, a much higher tone of indif- 
‘rence for everything but justice and equity. 

“ Lfwe can persuade your father to all this,” said Lady 
wussell, looking over her paper; “much may be done. 
fhe will adopt these regulations, in’seven years ‘he will 
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be clear ;.and I hope we may be able to convince hin 
and Elizabeth that Kellynch Hall ‘has a respectabilit 
in itself which cannot be affected by! these reductions 
and that the true dignity of Sir Walter Elliot ‘will b 
very far from lessened in the eyes of sensible people. b 
his acting like.a man of principle... What will he be doing 
in fact, but. what very many of our first families hav 
done, or ought, to do ?.. There will be nothing singula 
in his case’;. and it is singularity which often makes: th 
worst part of our suffering, as it always does of our con 
duct. I have great hope of our prevailing!) We mus 
be serious and decided; for; after) all, the person wh 
has contracted debts must pay» them }:.and though « 
great deal is due to the feelings of the géntleman, an 
the head of a-house, like your father, there! is still mor 
due to the character of an honest:man.”)0>) © e194 

This, was, the: principle’ om swhich) Anne wanted hé 
father to be. proceeding, his friends to:be:urging him 
She considered it as an act» of indispensable duty + 
clear away the claims of creditors with all the» expedi 
tion which the most comprehensive retrenchments coult 
secure, and saw no dignity in anything short of it.. Sh 
wanted it to be prescribed and felt as a duty. She rate 
Lady Russell’s influence highly; and)as tothe severe de 
gree of self-denial which her own conscience prompted 
she believed there might. be little more difficulty in per 
suading them toa complete than )to:half a reformation 
Her knowledge of her father and» Elizabeth inclined he 
to think that the sacrifice of one:pair of horses would b 
aardly less painful than of both,:and<so on, through th 
whole list of Lady Russell’s too gentle reductions: i) 

How Anne’s more rigid requisitions might have bed 
taken is, of little consequence. | Lady:Russell’s had n 
success at, all—could not be; put! up -with—-were not t 
be borne.“ What! every comfort: of -life-knockedoff= 
journeys, London, servants, horses, :table—contraction 
and restrictions everywhere! | To live) nov longer) wit 
the decencies even of.a private gentleman! No, bh 
would sooner quit) Kellynch Hall at once: than remai: 
init on such disgraceful terms.’’). | IDB thew ofr 
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“Quit Kellynch Hall.” The hint was immediately 
iken up by Mr. Shepherd, whose interest was involved 
1 the reality of Sir Walter’s retrenching; and who was 
erfectly persuaded that nothing would be done without 

‘change of abode., “Since the idea had been started 
1 the very quarter which: ought to: dictate, he had no 
stuple,”. he! said, ‘in confessing ‘his judgement to be 
atirely on that side: It, did not appear to him that Sir 
J alter could materially alter his style of living in a house 
hich. had such ‘a, character of hospitality and ancient 
ignity to support.» In any other place: Sir Walter might 
idge for himself, and would be looked: up to, as regu- 
‘ting the modes of life, in whatever way he might choose 
» model his household.” 

Sir Walter would quit Kellynch Hall ; and after a very 
*~w days more of doubt and indecision, the great ques- 
on of whither he should go was settled, and the first 

atline of this important change made out. 

There had been three alternatives—London, Bath; ox 
aother house in the country. All Anne’s wishes had 
een for the latter. A small house in their own neigh- 
ourhood, where they might still have Lady Russell’s 
eiety, still be near Mary, and still have the pleasure of 
mmetimes seeing the lawns and groves of Kellynch, was 
1e object of her ambition. But the usual fate of Anne 
ttended her, in having something very opposite from 
er inclination fixed. on. She disliked Bath, and did 
ot think it agreed with her; and Bath was to be her 
ome. 

“sir Walter had at first thought more of London; but 
(r. Shepherd felt that he could not be trusted in London, 
ad had been skilful enough to dissuade him from it, and 
jake Bath preferred. It was'a much safer place for a 
sntleman in his predicarnent: he might there be im- 
ortant at comparatively little.expense. Two material 
dvantages of Bath over, London had of course been 
ven all their weight—its more convenient distance from 
ellynch (only fifty miles); and Lady Russell’s spending 
ome part of every winter there; and-to the very great 
itisfaction of Lady Russell,, whose first views on. the 
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projected: change had been for Bath, Sir Walter’ anc 
Elizabeth were induced to believe that they should los 
neither consequence nor enjoyment by settling” there. © 

Lady Russell felt obliged to oppose her dear Anne’: 
known wishes. ‘It would be too much ‘to ‘expect Si 
Walter to descend into a smalb house in his own neigh 
bourhood. Anne herself would have fourd:the mortifi 
cations of it more than she foresaw, and to Sir Walter’ 
feelings they must have been dreadful.” And with regar 
to Anne’s dislike of Bath, she considered itas a prejudice 
and mistake, arising, first, from the circumstance of he 
having been three years at school there after her mother’ 
death, and, secondly, from: her happening’ to’ be not ‘i 
perfectly good spirits the only winter eee she had alter 
wards spent there with herself. 

Lady Russell was fond of Bath, in sort: andl -disboss 
to think it must suit them all ;°‘and as to her youn; 
friend’s health, by passing all the warm months pees 
at Kellynch Lodge, every danger would be avoided ; 
it was, in fact, a change which must do’ both iibaletiia an 
spirits good. Anne had been too.little from home, to 
little seen. .Her-spirits were not high. 9A’ larger societ 
wouldimprove them. | She wanted her'to be more knowr 

The undesirableness of any other house in°the sam 
neighbourhood for Sir Walter was certainly much strength 
ened by one part, anda very material part of the scheme 
which had been happily engrafted on the beginning. H 
was not only to quit his home, but’toseeit in the hand 
of others—a trial of fortitude which stronger heads tha’ 
Sir Walter's had found too much. Kellynch Hall wa 
to be let. This, however, was a’ profound Segre; . 
to be breathed beyond their own circle. o : 

Sir Walter could not ‘have borne the degradation ¢ ¢ 
being known to design letting his’ house. Mr. Shepher 
had) once mentioned the word “advertise,” but neve 
dared approach it again. Sir Walter spurned the ide 
of its being offered in any manner, forbade’ the slightes 
hint being dropped of his having such an intention ; an 
it was only on the supposition of his being spontaneousl 
solicited by some most’ unexceptionable applicant, ¢ 
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is own terms, and as’ a) great favour, that’ he would lat 
peat callaia 7 ; | 
How quick come the reasons for approving what we 
ke! Lady Russell had another excellent one at hand 
or being extremely glad that Sir Walter and his family 
ere to remove from the country. Elizabeth had been 
‘tely forming an intimacy which she wished to sée in- 
urupted.. It. was with a daughter of Mr. Shepherd, 
ho jhad, returned, after an unprosperous marriage, to 
er, father’s house, with the additional burden of two 
uldren,.She. was a clever young woman; who wnder: 
‘ood the art. of. pleasing+-the ‘art. of pleasing, at Jeast, 
3\Kellynch Halland: who had‘made herself so accept- 
ple to Miss Elliot as to-have been already staying there 
ore than once, in spite of all that Lady Russell, who 
lought ita friendship quite out of place, could hint of 
tution and reserve. 
)Lady Russell, indeed, had scarcely any influence with 
lizabeth, and seemed to love her. rather because’ she 
ould love her than because Elizabeth déserved it.” She 
d never received from her moré*than outward atten- 
on, nothing beyond the observances of complaisance— 
id:never succeéded in any point which she wanted to 
Iry, against ‘previous inclination) ‘She had been ‘re- 
atedly very earnest in trying to get Anne ‘included in 
€ visit to London, ‘sensibly’ open to all the injustice 
id all the discredit» of’ the selfish arrangements which 
at her out; and-on many lesser occasions had endéav- 
ired to give Elizabeth the advantage of her own better 
dgment and’ experience, but always in°vain. Eliza- 
th would go her own way ;° and never had she pursued 
in more ‘decided opposition to Lady Russell than in 
is selectionof Mrs. Clay-turning from the society of 
deserving’ a sister to’ bestow ‘her’ affection and con- 
lence on one who ought'to have been nothing to her 
ibthe object of distant civility; | 
From! situation, \Mrs.Clay was, in Lady Russell’s 
imate, a very unequal, and in’ her character, she be- 
ved, ‘a very) dangerous’ companion ‘| and’ a removal 
at: would) leaveoMrs. Clay behind,°and' bring a choice 
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of more suitable intimates within Miss FElliot’s react 
was therefore an object of first-rate importance. 


CHAPTER. - III. 


“¥ must take leave to ‘observe, Sir Walter,’ said M 
Shepherd one morning at Kellynch Hall, as he laid dow 
the newspaper, “‘ that the present juncture is much in ot 
favour. This peace will be turning all our rich nav: 
officers ashore. They will be all wanting a home. Coul 
not be a better time, Sir Walter, for having a choice 
tenants, very responsible tenants... Many a noble fo 
tune has been made during’ the war. If a rich admir 
were to come in our way, Sir Walter ‘ | 

‘He would be a very lucky man, Shepherd,” repli 
Sir Walter; “that’s all I have tovremark. A’ priz 
indeed, would Kellynch Hall be to him; rather tl 
greatest prize of all, let him have taken ever so mar 
before—hey, Shepherd?” | , 

Mr. Shepherd laughed, as he knew:he must, at ti 
wit, and then added,— \ 8 

‘‘T presume to observe, Sir Walter, that in the way 
business gentlemen of the navy are well to deal with. | 
have had a little knowledge of their methods of dou 
business; and I am free to confess that they have ve 
liberal notions, and are as likely to make desirable te 
ants as any set of people one should meet with.' Thet 
fore, Sir Walter, what I would'take leave to! suggest 
that if in consequence of any rumours getting abroad 
your intention—which must be contemplated as a pc 
sible thing, because. we know how difficult it is\to ke 
the actions and designs of one part of the world from t 
notice and. curiosity of the other,—consequence: has 
tax: 1,, John Shepherd, might conceal: any fam 
matters that I chose, for nobody would think»it wor 
their while to observe. me; but Sir Walter Elliot f 
eyes upon. him which’ it may be very difficult to elud 
and, therefore, thus.much I, venture upon, that itv 
not greatly surprise me if, with all our caution,’ soi 
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imour of the truth should get abroad; in the supposi- 
on of which, as I: was going to observe, since applica- 
ons will unquestionably follow, I should think any from 
ir wealthy naval commanders particularly worth attend- 
g to, and’ beg leave to add that two hours will bring me 
ver at any time, to save you the trouble of replying.” 
Sir Walter only nodded. But soon afterwards, rising 
ad pacing the room, he observed sarcastically,— 
“There are few among the gentlemen of the navy, | 
jagine, who would not be surprised to find themselves 
a house of this description.” 

“They would look around them, no doubt, and bless 
eir good fortune,” said Mrs. Clay, for Mrs. Clay was 
esent—her father had driven her over, nothing being 
»so much use to Mrs. Clay’s health as a drive to. Kel- 
nch; “ but I quite agree with my father in thinking a 
ilor might be a very desirable tenant. I have known 
good deal of the profession; and besides their liber- 
‘ty, they are so neat’ and careful invall their ways! 
1ese valuable pictures of yours, Sir Walter, if you chose 
_leave them, would be perfectly safe—everything in 
id about the house would be taken such excellent care 
_ The gardens and shrubberies would be kept in 
nost as high order as they are now.—You need not be 
raid, Miss Elliot, of your own sweet flower-garden’s 
ing neglected.” | 

“ As to all that,’ rejoined Sir Walter coolly, ‘“‘ suppos- 
% I were induced: to let my house, I have by no means 
ide up my mind as to the privileges to be annexed to 
I am not particularly disposed to favour a tenant. 
1€ park would be open to him of course; and few navy 
icers, or men of any other description, can have had 
sha range. But what restrictions I’might impose on 
2-use of the pleasure grounds is another thing. I am 
t fond of the idea of my shrubberies being always 
proachable; and I should’recommend Miss Elliot to 
on her guard with respect to her flower-garden. J 
iyery little disposed to grant’a tenant of Kellynch Hall 
y, extraordinary favour, I assure you, be he sailor or 
dier.”’ 
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After a short pause, Mr. Shepherd: presumed cto say,- 
“Tn all these cases there are: established: usages whic 
make everything’ plain and| easy between Jandlord: an 
tenant: , Your interest, Sir Walter,isan pretty safe hand 
Depend upon me for taking 'care that no tenantihas»mo! 
tham his just rights. L:venture to hint» that/Sir ‘Walt 
Elliot cannot» be half so‘ jealous) for his: ownsas Joh 
Shepherd. will be for him.” . eroot-adih somos be 
Here: Anné spokes |i 93,903, gnogns pwal @1g,er0c L 
The navy, Iothink, who have;doneoso much» for u 
have at least an equal claim: withoany other, set)of me 
forall the comforts and all the privileges which any hon 
can give. Sailors work hard enough for their,comfort 
we must all allow.” ii bed sedis) zod-—a0em 
“Very true, very true:! “What Miss Anne; saysiis vel 
true,’ was: Mr. Shepherd’s: rejoinder,» and)‘ Oh, -c¢ 
tainly,” was this daughter’s;)- but Sir Walter's :rema: 
was, soon’ afterwards, ieesto1g,o0d lo [ssbi,boog 
‘The profession has»its) utility, sbutch should) be sori 
to see any friend of mine-belonging)tolit.? ol¢ sui sy seo8 
“Indeed!” was the reply, and witha look-of surpris 
‘“YVes, itis in twoipoints offensive toome; | have ty 
strong grounds of objection: to it. First, as being t 
means of bringing. persons: of),obscure birth into und 
distinction; and raising, men«to}dhhonours which, | the 
fathers and grandfathers never dreamt)of iand;, sé 
ondly;:as it cuts up!a man’s youthoandivigotir most. he 
ribly.. A: sailor grows,old soonersthan any othersman; 
have observed itiall:my life. >A man isan:greater dang 
inthe navy) of being insulted. by. the: rise of; one. whe 
fatheryhis father:might have disdained 'to|speak ito; al 
of: becoming prematurely, an/object. of disgust himse 
than-in any other jline. }Oneoday last spring, in town, 
was jin company with) two, men; striking instances» 
what!I am talking of/:; Lord St.\Ives, whose father we} 
know! Ito have been a: country. curate; awithout, bread 
éat—I was.to give place to.Lord St. Ives,,andia/ certa 
Adiniral. Baldwin, the: most,;deplorable-looking perso 
age you can imagine—-his face the colour,of mahogan 
rough and rugged to the last degree, all lines and wrinkl 
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ne gray hairs ofa side, and nothing but a dab of powder 
top. ‘In the name of heaven;'who is that old fellow ?., 
id I-tooa friend. of mine who was standing near. (Sir 
isil: Morley). ii‘ Old, fellow !’, cried, Sir Basil—‘ it is 
jmiral Baldwin. - What do you, take his age to be?’ 
ixty,’!said))I,; ‘or perhaps sixty-two.’ “Forty,’’ re- 
ied Sir Basil—‘ forty, and no more.’,.. Picture to, your- 
lves my amazement. I shall not,easily forget Admiral 
uldwin. >I never saw quite so wretched an example o! 
nat a seafaring life can.do; but, to a degree, I, know it 
the same with them all: they are all knocked about, 
id exposed’ to every, climate, and every weather, till 
ey are not fit ‘to be seen. It is'a pity they are not 
rocked on ithe'head at once before they reach Admiral 
ildwin’s age.” | 7 

‘Nay; Sir- Walter,’ cried, Mrs, Clay; “ this, is, being 
vere indeed. Have alittle mercy onthe poor men. 
e are not all born to be handsome. The sea is no beau- 
jer, ‘certainly; sailors do, grow old betimes; I, have 
ten’ observed. it; they soon lose the look of. youth. 
it; then, is not it the same with, many. other professions, 
thaps: most: other'?| Soldiers. in, active. service, are 
't ati all better off > and even in the quieter professions 
ere is a toiland alabour of the mind, if. not of the body, 
iich seldom leaves-a/ man’s looks to. the natural, effect 
time. The lawyer plods, quite.careworn ;. the physi- 
in is up at all hours, and travelling in all weather ; and 
‘em the clergyman.’’—she stopped,a moment to con- 
ler what might do for the clergyman—" and even the 
wgyman, yow know, is obliged to, go into, infected 
oms;, and expose his health and looks to all the injury 
‘a poisonous atmosphere. {In fact; as I have long been 
nvinced, though ‘every. profession, is. necessary and 
nourable in its turn, it is only the lot of those who are 
t obliged’ to follow any who-can live ina regular way, 
‘the country; choosing their own. hours,’ following their 
m pursuits; and! living on their own property, without 
e torment of trying for more; it is only them lot, \] 
y; to hold ‘the blessings of health anda good appear- 
ce to the utmost..| 1 know: no other;set of men but 
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what lose something of their personableness when they 
cease to be quite young.” 
It seemed as if Mr. Shepherd, in this anxiety to bespeak 
Sir Walter’s good-will towards a naval officer as tenant 
had been gifted with foresight ; for the very first applica 
tion for the house was from an Admiral Croft, with whon 
he shortly afterwards fell into company in attending thi 
quarter sessions at Taunton; and, indeed, he had re 
ceived a hint of the admiral from a London correspondent 
By the report which he hastened over to Kellynch t 
make, Admiral Croft was a native of Somersetshire 
who, having acquired a very handsome fortune, wa: 
wishing to settle in his own country, and had come dow! 
to Taunton in order to look at some advertised) place 
in that immediate neighbourhood, which, however, ha 
not suited him; that accidentally hearing—it was jus 
as he had foretold, Mr. Shepherd observed: Sir Walter’ 
concerns could not be kept a secret—accidentally hearin 
of the possibility of Kellynch Hall being to ‘let, am 
understanding his (Mr. Shepherd’s) connection with th 
owner, he had introduced himself to’ him: in. order 't 
make particular inquiries, and had, in the course: of | 
pretty long conference, expressed'a strong inclination fo 
the place as a man who knew it only by description coul 
feel, and given Mr. Shepherd, in his explicit account 0 
himself, every proof of his being a most. responsible 
eligible tenant. | 
“And who is Admiral Croft ?”’ was Sir Walter’s cold 
suspicious inquiry. | | 
Mr. Shepherd answered for his being of a gentleman’ 
family, and mentioned a place; and Anne, after a littl 
pause which followed, added,— | ; 
‘‘He is rear-admiral of the white. He was in th 
Trafalgar action, and has been in the East Indies since 
he has been stationed there, I believe, several years.’ ~ 
‘Then I take it for granted,” observed Sir Walter 
“that his face is about as orange as the cuffs and cape 
of my livery.” ta 
Mr. Shepherd hastened to assure him that Admire 
Croft was a very hale, hearty, well-looking man, a litt 
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weather-beaten, to be sure, but not much, and quite the 
gentleman in all his notions and behaviour—not likely 
to make the smallest difficulty about terms—only wanted 
1 comfortable home, and to get into it as soon as possible 
—knew he must pay for his convenience—knew what 
ent a ready-furnished house of that consequence might 
-etch—should not have been surprised if Sir Walter had 
usked more—had inquired about the manor—would be 
‘lad of the deputation, certainly, but made no great 
soint of it—said he sometimes took out a gun, but never 
cilled—quite the gentleman. 
_ Mr. Shepherd was eloquent on the subject, pointing 
ut all the circumstances of the admiral’s family, which 
nade him peculiarly desirable as a tenant. He was a 
garried man, and without children—the very state to 
xe wished for. A house was never taken good care of, 
Mr; Shepherd observed, without a lady: he did not know 
yhether furniture might not be in danger of suffering as 
auch where there was no lady as where there were many 
hildren, A lady without a family was the very best pre- 
rver of furniture in the world. He had seen Mrs. Croft 
00; she was at Taunton with the admiral, and had been 
tesent almost all the time they were talking the matter 
ver. 
_“ And a very well-spoken, genteel, shrewd lady she 
semed to be,” continued he—‘ asked more questions 
bout the house, and terms, and taxes than the admiral 
imself, and seemed more conversant with business ; 
nd, moreover, Sir Walter, I found she was not quite 
nconnected in this country any more than her husband ; 
aat is to say, she is sister to a gentleman who did live 
mongst us once—she told me so herself—sister to the 


Jess me!) what was his name? At this moment | 
mnot recollect his name, though I have heard it so 
tely.—Penelope, my dear, can you help me to the name 
: the gentleman who lived at Monkford—Mrs. Croft’s 
cother ?”’ 

But Mrs. Clay was talking so eagerly with Miss Elliot 
tat she did not hear the appeal. 
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‘“T have no conception whom»you can)mean, Shepherd; 
{remember no gentleman: resident’ at!) Monkford> ‘since 
theitime of old:Govermor A rehtotib J2ellerie oct oolam, 

“Bless me! how very odd! ods shalb forget my: own 
name ‘soon, I°suppose. -Acname! that lam: so very wel 
acquainted with; knew the gentleman:so, well: by sight; 
seen him a hundred times:;::came toi consult: me:once,] 
remember; about a trespass of one: of his neighbours— 
farmer’s man breaking into his .orchard=-wall ‘torr 
down—apples stolen—caught ini the: fact; and. after 
wards, contrary to my judgment, submitted) to. anamai 
cable compromise.» Very odd, indeed!" > de, 

After; waiting anothersmomentj==) 2m) } Ue: Se 

‘You mean Mr. Wentworth, 1 suppose?”’ said Anne 

Mr. Shepherd wasiall gratitude/iw 5a5, 1st) do 16m 

“Wentworth was the very name./, Mr. Wentwortl 
was the very man. He had thecuracy of Monkford 
you know; Sir Walter, some time backs; for two or thre 
years. Came there about the year’Five, I take it: (Yor 
remember him, I am: sure.” 7 ie. ot 

“Wentworth 2? Oh ay—-Mr. >Wentworth,: the curat 
of Monkford. “You misled !me:byuthé term» gentleman 
[ thought you were speaking of some! man of property 
Mr. Wentworth was nobody, I remember; quite un 
connected ; nothing todo with the Strafford family. On 
wonders how the names of many of our nobility becom 
so common.” as eevod ad) F 

As Mr. Shepherd»perceived that thisconnection of th 
Crofts did them no service with Sir Walter;-he mentione; 
it no more, returning with all \his»zeal ‘to dwell:om th 
circumstances’ more indisputably in their favour—the 
age, and number, and fortune;. the highiidea they ha 
formed of Kellynch Hall, and! extreme’ solicitude:for th 
advantage of renting it; :making it appear ‘as if the 
ranked nothing beyond the happiness of being the ter 
ants of Sir Walter Elliot—an extraordinary taste, cel 
tainly, could they have been supposed in -the secret ( 
Sir Walter’s estimate of the dues of a tenant. rh 

It succeeded; however; and though Sir./Walter! mu: 
ever look with an evil eye on any one intending tom 
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abit that! house,’and think. them infinitely too: well: off 
1 being permitted toorent it on the highest: terms, “he 
as talked into allowing Mr. Shepherd to proceed in: the 
ceaty;| and: authorizing: him ‘to wait on Admiral. Croft; 
‘ho stillremained at) Taunton,'and fix a day for the house 
eing seen. 

Sir Walterwas not very wise ; but'still he bad experience 
dough of the world to feel that amore unobjectionable 
‘nant in all essentials than Adniiral Croft! bid fair to be 
ould hardly ‘offer: . So far'went his-understanding ; and 
ls vanity supplied:a little additional soothing, in: the 
Imiral’s situation in life, which was just high enough, 
id not too highs: “I: have let my house to Admiral 
roft ’’- would sound» extremely) well—very much better 
ian to any mere Mr. ; a Mr. (save, perhaps, some 
ulf-dozen in the nation) always needs a note of explana- 
on. An: admiral speaks his) own consequence} and, at 
1e Same) time, can never make a baronet look small. In 
I their dealings and intercourse Sir Walter Elliot must 
‘er have the precedence. » 

‘Nothing: could be done without a reference to Eliza- 
ith; but her inclination was growing so strong for a 
moval that she was happy to have it fixed and ex- 
ited by a tenant at hand } and not a word to suspend 
‘cision was uttered by her. 

‘Mr. Shepherd’ was: completely empowered to act; and 
+ sooner had such an end been reached, than’ Anne, 
a0 had been»a most attentive listener to the whole, 
tethe room, to. seek the ‘comfort of cool air for her 
ished) cheeks;;. and» as: she walked’ along ‘a favourite 
ove, said, with a gentle -sigh,°“Aofew months ‘more; 
id he; perhaps, may, be walking here.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


? was-not Mr. Wentworth, the former curate of Monk- 
id, however!,suspicious! appearances, may be, ‘but»/a 
ptain Frederick Wentworth, ‘his ‘brother, who, being 
ide commander in consequence of the action off: St: 
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Domingo, and not immediately employed, had come 
into Somersetshire in the summer of 1806; and hav- 
ing no parent living, found a home for half a year at 
Monkford. He was at that time a remarkably fine 
young man, with a great deal of intelligence, spirit, and 
brilliancy; and Anne an extremely pretty girl, with 
gentleness, modesty, taste, and feeling. Half the sur 
of attraction on either side might have been enough 
for he had nothing to do, and she had hardly anybody 
to love; but the encounter of such lavish recommenda 
tions could not fail. They were gradually acquainted 
and when acquainted, rapidly and deeply in love. 1 
would be difficult to say which had seen highest perfec 
tion in the other, or which had been the happiest—sh« 
in receiving his declarations and proposals, or he in havin, 
them accepted. : 

A short period of exquisite felicity followed, and but 
short one. Troubles soon arose. Sir Walter, on bein; 
applied to, without actually withholding his consent, 0 
saying it should never be, gave it all the negative of grea 
astonishment, great coldness, great silence, and a pro 
fessed resolution of doing nothing for his daughter. H 
thought it a very degrading alliance; and Lady Russel 
though with more tempered and pardonable pride, re 
ceived it as a most unfortunate one. | 

Anne Elliot, with all her claims of birth, beauty, an 
mind, to throw herself away at nineteen—involve herse. 
at nineteen in an engagement with a young man who ha 
nothing but himself to recommend him, and no hopes « 
attaining affluence, but in the chances of a most uncertal 
profession, and no connections to secure even his farthe 
rise in that profession—would be, indeed, a throwin 
away which she grieved to think of! Anne Elliot, s 
young, known to so few, to be snatched off by a strange 
without alliance or fortune ;. or rather sunk by him int 
a state of most wearing, anxious, youth-killing depenc 
ence! It must not be, if by any fair interference | 
friendship, any representations from one who had almo; 
a mother’s love, and mother’s rights, it would be pri 
vented. | 
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, Captain Wentworth had no fortune. He nad been 
icky in his profession; but spending freely what had 
ome freely, had realized nothing. But he was confident 
nat he should soon be rich: full of life and ardour, he 
new that he should soon have a ship, and soon be on a 
tation that would lead to everything he wanted. He 
ad always been lucky; he knew he should be so still. 
uch confidence, powerful in its own warmth, and_be- 
itching in the wit which often expressed it, must have 
een enough for Anne; but Lady Russell saw it very 
ifferently.. His sanguine temper and fearlessness of 
und operated very differently on her. She saw in it 
at an aggravation of the evil. It only added a dan- 
rous character to himself. He was brilliant; he was 
sadstrong. | Lady) Russell had little taste for wit, and 
vanything approaching: to imprudence a horror. She 
precated the connection in every light. 

Such opposition as these feelings produced was more 
fan Anne could combat... Young and gentle as she 
ais, it might yet have been’ possible.to withstand her 
ther’s ill-will, though unsoftened by one kind word or 
9k on the part:of her sister ;. but Lady Russell, whom 
e¢ had) always-loved and relied on, could not, with such 
2adiness of opinion, and such. tenderness of manner, 
‘continually advising her in vain... She was persuaded 
‘believe the engagement a wrong. thing—indiscreet, 
(proper, hardly capable of success, and, not deserving 
}» But it was not a merely selfish caution under which 
& acted in putting an end to it.. Had she not imag- 
2d herself consulting his good, even more than her own, 
2 could hardly have given him up. The belief of being 
ident and self-denying, principally for jis advantage, 
S her chief consolation under the misery of a parting 
a final parting ;.and every consolation was required, 
)she had to encounter all the additional pain of opinions, 
his side, totally unconvinced) and unbending, and. of 
feeling himself ill-used by so forced a relinquishment. 
had left the country in consequence. 

A few months had seen the beginning and the end of 
ur acquaintance; but not with a few months ended 
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Anne’s share of suffering from it. : “Her ‘attachment anc 
regrets had for a long time clouded every enjoyment. o 
youth; and an early loss of bloom and spirits had beer 
their lasting effect. | Gg MHOO2D} : L 
More than seven years were gone since this little histor, 
of sorrowful interest had reached its close); andi time hai 
softened down much, perhaps nearly all, of peculiar attach 
ment to him, but she had been too dependent on tim 
alone; ‘0 aid had been given in change of place (excep 
in one visit to Bath'soon after ‘the rupture), or/in van 
novelty or ‘enlargement’ of society.’ No one had: eve 
come within the Kellynch circle who ‘could beara con 
parison with Frederick Wentworth, ‘ashe »stood in ‘he 
memory. No second attachment—the ionly: thorough 
natural, happy, and sufficient cure, at her! time: of! life- 
had been possible’ to’ the’ nice! tone of her) mind;! the fa 
tidiousness of her taste} it’ the small: limits of the:sociel 
around them. She had been solicited) when|about'tw 
and-twenty, to change her name by the! young man wl 
not long afterwards found’ a more willing ‘mind inh 
younger sister; and Lady Russell had! lamented: h 
refusal: for Charles Musgrove was the’ eldest son of 
man whose’ landed property ‘and ‘general importan 
were sécond, in that country, only 'to:Sir Walter's, ar 
of good character and appearance “cand however ‘La 
Russell might’ havé ‘asked yet! for something moreowh 
Anne was nineteen, she’ would have rejoiced to see f 
at’ twenty-two so respectably removed! from ‘the par 
alities and injustice of her father’s house, and settled 
permanently near ‘herself. But ‘in ‘this*case Anne 1D 


stancy or its chafige, on the ofte leading ‘point of Ant 
conduct, for’ the! subject was ‘never alltided: (tov; 1 
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fine, at seven-and-twenty, thought very differently 
om! what ‘she had been made to think at nineteen. 
ne did not blame Lady: Russell, she did not biame her- 
lf; for having been’ guided. by her ; but; she felt that 
ere any young ‘person in similar circumstances to apply 
her for counsel, they would never receive any of such 
‘tain’ immediate wretchedness, such uncertain future 
sod.» She was) ‘persuaded that) under every disadvan- 
ge of: disapprobation :at) home, and every. anxiety 
‘tending his profession; all their probable fears, delays, 
id disappointments, she should yet have been a happier 
oman in maintaining the engagement than she had 
yen in the sacrifice of it ;» and this, she fully believed, 
id ‘the usual share; had even more than a usual share 
“all such solicitudes and suspense been theirs, without 
ference to the actual results of their case, which, as 
‘happened, would have bestowed earlier prosperity 
an ‘could be reasonably calculated. on. All his san- 
‘ine'expectations, all his confidence, had been justified. 
is genius and ardour had seemed to foresee and to com- 
and his prosperous path, ‘He had, very soon after 
eir’ engagement ceased, got employ; and all that he 
id told: her would follow had: taken place. He had 
stinguished himself, and early gained the other step in 
nk, and must now, by successive captures, have made 
handsome fortune. She had only navy lists and news- 
pers for her authority, but: she could not doubt his 
ing:rich; and, in favour of his constancy, she had no 
ason to believe him married. 

How: eloquent could Anne Elliot have~been! how 
mquent, at least, were her wishes on the side of early 
rm attachment, and a cheerful confidence: in futurity, 
ainst that over-anxious caution which seems to insult 
ertion and distrust Providence! She had been forced 
0 prudence in her youth; she learned romance as she 
2w older—the natural sequel of an unnatural beginning. 
With all these circumstances, recollections, and feel- 
ys, she could not hear that Captain Wentworth’s sister 
's likely to live at Kellynch without a revival of former 
in; and many a stroll and:many a sigh were necessary 
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to dispel the agitation of theridea!) “She often told, he 
self it was folly, before: she could harden ‘her nervy 
sufficiently to feél the continual discussion of the /Crot 
and their business no evil. Shes was:assisted, howeve 
by that perfect indifference and apparent, unconseiov 
ness among the only three of her own friendsim the sect 
of the past; which 'seemed»almost to:deny any recollecti 
of it. She :could»do justice! to thesuperiority of ‘Las 
Russell’s: motives in this,! over thoseiof;her father: ai 
Elizabeth; she ‘could ‘honour albithe better feelings) 
her calmness; but the general air of-oblivion among the 
was highly important from: whatever sit isprang 5a 
in the event of Admiral Croft’s really taking» Kellyn 
Hall, she rejoiced anew over the conviction: which ‘hi 
always been most gratefulto her; ofthe past: being knoy 
to those three only among her:connections, by whom: 
syllable; she’ believed, wouldsever be whispered, and 
the trust that among his, the brothersonly with whom; 
had ‘been residing had received any information of th 
short-lived’ engagement: That: brother: had been, lo 
removed fromthe country ;: and being) a sensible a 
and, moreover} a single: man»at thestime; she: had) a; fo 
dependence on; novhuman creature’s having: heardoit fre 
The sisters Mrs. Croft;>hadthen been out of Englar 
accompanying her husband: oma: foreign’ station, and 1 
own: sister Mary had been at school «whilevit' all occurr 
and never admitted by ‘the pridesofssome; and the: 
cacy of others, to the smallest knowledge of it afterwar 
With these supports, she: hoped ‘that ‘the: acquaintar 
between herselfiand the*Crofts, which, with Lady Russ 
still: resident in) Kellynch,:‘and ‘Mary’ fixedonly th 
miles off; «must -beanticipated;: need not ‘involve a 
particular! awkiwardnessoiiebivord teuietbbns MOTs 


On the morning appointed for Adiniral: aiid Mrs. Cr , 
seeing? Kellynch:' Hall, Anneifound: it ymest ‘natural: 
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te her almost’ daily walk to Lady’ Russell’s, and keep 
t of the way’ till all';was over ; when she found it most 
tural'to be sorry that she had missed the opportunity 
seeing them. ) 

[his meeting of the two parties: proved highly satis- 
‘tory, and decided the whole business at once. Each 
‘y was previously well disposed for an agreement, and 
y nothing, therefore, but good manners in the other ; 
1 with regard. to the’ gentlemen, there was such’ a 
uty good-humour, such an open, trusting liberality 
the admiral’s side; as could ‘not but’ imfluence) Sir 
alter, who had, besides, been flattered into his very best 
1'most polished’ behaviour by Mr. Shepherd's assur- 
ses of his being known, ‘by report, tothe admiral, asia 
del of good breeding. 

[he house, and grounds, and ‘furniture: were approved, 
Crofts were* approved—terms, time; everything, and 
rybody was right; and Mr. Shepherd’s clerks were'set 
work, without there having been a single preliminary 
(erence to modify of all that “this indenture showeth.”’ 
sir Walter, without’ hesitation, declared the admiral 
be the’ best-looking sailor he had ever met with, and 
at so far as to say that, if his own man might have 
i the arranging of his hair, he'should not be ashamed 
being ‘seen with’ him anywhere; and the admiral, 
+h sympathetic cordiality, observed to his wife, as they 
we back through’ the park, “I thought we should 
fe soon to a deal, my dear, in spite of what they told 
at Taunton. The’ baronet will never set the Thames 
fire, but there seems no harm in him ’’—reciproca] 
apliments, which would have been esteemed about 
dal. 

Che ‘Crofts were to-have possession at Michaelmas ; 
Las Sir Walter proposed removing to Bath’ in the 
irse of the preceding month, there was no time to be 
7 in making every dependent arrangement. 

wady’ Russell, convinced that Anne would not be 
jwed to be of any use or any importance in the choice 
the house which they were going to secure, was very 
willing to have her hurried away so soon, and wanted 
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to make:it possible’ for her to stay behind, till’ she: migt 
convey her to Bath herself after Christmas,:; but) havir 
engagements -of her» own; which smust»take her ;fro 
Kellynch for several weeks, she was unable;:-to; give th 
full invitation she, wished;;,andAnne,}.though, dreadin 
the possible: heats-of September in all the white. glare) 
Bath, and grieving to forego all/'the influence; so swe 
and so sad of the autumnal, months inthe country, di 
not think. that,,everything; considered, ',she. wished i 
remain. It would be most right and,most,.wise, an 
therefore must Involve least suffering, -to- gowith th 
others: 

Something oaternadh pore £0, give ‘hee a “Galera 
duty.. Mary, often a little. unwell,, and always thinkin 
a great deal of her own complaints, and always. in, tk 
habit of claiming Anne; when anything was the matte 
was indisposed.;, and foreseeing !that)she-should not; has 
a day’s health all. the autumn), entreated,. on rather n 
quired her—for it was hardly,entreaty—-to come to Uppe 
cross Cottage, and bear her company)as long.as she show 
want her, instead. of going to) Baths jo){) i 

‘“T cannot. possibly do, without: Anne,” was aaa 
reasoning ;, and Elizabeth’s reply was,. ““Then,J,am sul 
Anne-had better stay, for nobody .will want her,in Bath, 

To be claimed as a good, though. in,an,improper.styl 
is at least better than, being, rejected,as no, good, at. all 
and Anne, glad to, be thought of,some. use, glad to hay 
anything marked out as a duty, and certainly not. sori 
to, have the scene. of it inthe country, and her own de 
country, readily, agreed, to, stay. , 

This invitation of Mary’s: removed, all: ae Russel 
difficulties, and it was consequently soon settled thi 
Anne should not go to. Bath til,Lady Russell, took, he 
and that all the .intervening,.time, should, be» divide 
between Uppercross Cottage and; Kellynch Lodge, «.., 

So far all was. perfectly right;. but-Lady, Russell, we 
almost startled by the wrong of,one part of the: Kellyne 
Hall, plan, when it)-burst: on her, -which,.was, Mrs. :Clay, 
being engaged, to. go to Bath, with Sir Walter, and; Eliz 
beth, .as a, most important and, valuable. assistant. 1 
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ie latter in allothe business’ before her. Lady Russell 
as ‘extremely ‘sorry that such a measure should have 
sen resorted to: at all—wondered, ‘grieved, and feared ; 
id the affront/it contained to Anne, in Mrs: Clay’s being 
so much use, while Anne could’be of none, was a very 
re aggravation. 

“Anne herself was become hardened to such affronts ; 
it she felt the imprudence of the arrangement quite as 
enly as Lady Russell. With'a' great deal of quiet 
‘servation, and a knowledge, which she often’ wished 
ss, of ‘her father’s ‘character, she was sensible that 
sults'the mostserious to his family from the intimacy 
-re more’ than ‘possible. She did not imagine that her 
ther had at present an idea of the kind. Mrs. Clay 
‘d freckles, anda’ projecting tooth; and’a clumsy wrist, 
uich he was continually making severe remarks upon in 
r absence; but she was young, and certainly altogether 
‘l-looking, and possessed,'in an acute mind and assid- 
us, pleasing manners, infinitely more dangerous attrac- 
ms than’ any merely personal might have been. Anne 
‘S so impressed by the degree of their danger that she 
ald not excuse herself from trying to make it percep- 
ile to ‘her sister. “She had little hope of success; but 
izabeth, who'in the event of sucha reverse would be 
‘much more to be pitied than herself, should never, 
» thought, have reason to reproach’ her for giving no 
Tning. . 

She spoke, and seemed only to offend. Elizabeth 
ald not conceive’ how such an absurd suspicion should 
cur to her, and indignantly answered for each party’s 
fectly knowing their situation: 

“Mrs. Clay,’ said she warmly, “never forgets who 
21s; and as I am rather better acquainted with her 
itiments than you can be, I’can assure you that upon 
» subject of marriage they are particularly nice, and 
it she reprobates all inequality of condition and rank 
ire strongly than most people: And as to my father, 
really should not have thought that! he, who has kept 
nself single so long for our sakes, need be suspected 
w. If Mrs. Clay were a very beautiful woman, I grant 
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you it might be wrong to have her, so much with m 
Not that anything in the world, 'I am sure; would induc 
my father to make a degrading ‘match ; but he mightt 
rendered unhappy. . But poor Mrs., Clay; who, with a 
her merits, can never have; been’ reckoned, tolerab) 
pretty—I really think poor Mrs. Clay may, be stayir 
here in perfect safety... One would, imagine’ you: ‘ha 
never heard my father speak of her personal misfortune 
though I know you must fifty times. That tooth of her 
and those freckles! Freckles! do not-disgustme:so-vel 
muchas they .do him. I have known a face not matei 
ally disfigured. by a few, but he abominates them, Y¥¢ 
must have heard him notice’ Mrs, Clay’s freckles.”) =... 

“There is hardly any personal defect,” replied) Ann 

‘“ which an agreeable manner might not gradually rece 
cile one.to,”’ 

{oh think very differently,” aaenguredly Elizaba 
shortly; “an agreeable manner may set: off handson 
features, but can, never alter plain,ones.. However, | 
any rate, as I have a great deal more jat stake/on th 
point than anybody else can have;| ib think dit. ead 
unnecessary in you to be advising me)’ 

Anne had done—glad that it was over, and not abl 
lutely hopeless.of, doing good. Elizabeth, though reser 
ing the suspicion, might yet be made observant: by it. / 

The last office of the four carriage horses was) to: dra 
Sir Walter, Miss Elliot, and Mrs. Clay to Bath.) ; T 
party drove off in. very good. spirits—Sir Walter’ pr 
pared with condescending |-bows. for, all:the afflict 
tenantry and cottagers who might have: had! a hint) 
show themselves; and, Anne) walked: up; at the sa 
time, Ina) sort of desolate tranquillity, to the aa | 
where she was to spend the first week. | «. é 

Her friend was not in better \spirits tham, Herself | 
Russell felt, this. break-up of the family, exceeding 
Their respectability was)as, dear ito her as' her-own, and 
daily intercourse had become precious-by habit.) -It w 
painful to look, upon their, deserted! grounds,: and st 
worse to. anticipate the new hands they were to-fall int 
and to escape the solitariness and the-inelancholy of 
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ered @ village,°and be! outoof the way when Admiral 
d Mrs. Croft first arrived, she had determined to make 
r own absence from home begin when she must give 
‘Annel © Accordingly; their removal was made together, 
d‘Anne was’ set down at Uppercross Cottage, in the 
st stage of Lady. Russell’s journey. 
Uppercross ‘was: a moderate-sized village, which a few 
ars back had ‘been completely im the old English»style ; 
itaining only «two houses superior: in appearance to 
9se Of the yeomen’ and labourers—the mansion. of the 
tire; with its high°walls, great gates, and old trees, 
stantial and) ‘unmodernized ;°and the compact, tight 
rsonage, enclosed in its own neat garden, with a vine 
id a pear-tree’ trained round its casements. But upon 
» marriage of ‘the ‘young squire, it had received the 
provement of a farmhouse elevated into a cottage for 
‘residence’; and Uppercross Cottage, with its veranda, 
ench’ ‘windows, and other ‘prettinesses,\ was quite as 
ély'to'catch the traveller’s eye asthe more consistent 
considerable aspect and: premises of the great house, 
out a quarter of a mile farther on. | 
Meré- Anne: had often’ been’ staying She knew the 
‘ys of Uppercross as well as those of Kellynch.) The 
lo families were $0 continually meeting; so much in the 
bit of ‘running in and out of each other’s house at all 
urs, that it'was‘rather a°surprise to her to find Mary 
mne ¢/but being®alone, her being unwell and out of 
irits was almost a matter ofcourse. Though better 
owed than theelder sister, “Mary had not Anne’s 
iderstanding ‘or temper: While’ well, and happy, and 
dperly attended to, she had great good-humour and ex- 
lent spirits; but any indisposition sank her completely. 
e had no resources for’ solitude; and inheriting a:con- 
erable share of the Elliot self-importance, was very 
one’to add ‘to every other distress’ that of fancying 
self’ neglected and ‘ill-used: | In’ person, she was in- 
‘ior ‘to both sisters,’ and had; even’ in her! bloom, only 
uched the dignity of being ai“ fine girl.” ‘She was now 
ng on the faded sofa of the pretty little drawing-room, 
2 once elegant furniture of which had been gradually 
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growing shabby, under the influence ,of. four, summer 
and two children; and, on Anne’s appearing, greetei 
her with,— | rosd erro anoeit sdhsed& Wwe ae 

“So you are:come at-lasti!;/:I began to think I,shouk 
never see you. ) I:am so ill 1 can hardly»speak., ,1 hay, 
not seen a creature the whole morning.’’);.) }4 so,)5 54 

“Tam sorry to find you unwell,’ replied:Anne. .‘‘ You 
sent me such a good account of yourself-on Thursday.” | 

“Yes, I made the best of it—I always do;; but, I .wa! 
very far from well at the time;,and I.do not think | 


ever was so ill in my life as] have been all this morning— 


seen him since seven o'clock: .'He would go, though } 
told him how ill I was. He said he should not stay. ow 
long; but he has never come back, and now. it.is almos} 
one. Ll assure you] have not seen a soul. this whole. long 
morning.” | 2 9B LTS aril 

“ You have had your little boys with you?” . sf 

“Yes, as long as I could bear! their: noise; but th A 
are so unmanageable that they do me-more harm thar 
good. Little Charles does not mind,a word I say, an¢ 
Walter is growing quite as bad.” feortls Baw 2H iil 

‘Well, you, will soon be. better -now,’’ replied Ann¢ 
cheerfully. “ You know I always cure: you when J come! 
How are your neighbours at’the great house?” |... 

‘“Tcan give you no-account of them. .,I have not,seer 
one of them to-day, except Mr. Musgrove, who.just stoppe¢ 
and spoke through the’ window, but! without getting. off 
his horse ; and though I told him how illI ‘was, not -on¢ 
of them have been near me... It/did not happen; to-suill 
the Miss Musgroves, >I. suppose;,.and they) never. put 
themselves out of their: way.” eal oes 1 

‘You will see them. yet, perhaps, before’ the, morning is 
gone. !) it isrearly, 2d orisid Ha? 4 | 48m 
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“TIT never want them, I assure you. They talk and 
ugh a great deal too much for me. O Anne, I am so 
sry unwell! It was quite unkind of you not to come 
n Thursday.” 
'“ My dear Mary, recollect what a comfortable account 
yu sent me of yourself: | You wrote in the cheerfullest 
janner, and said you were perfectly wells and in no 
irry for me ; and that being the case, you must be aware 
at my wish would‘ be to: remain with Lady Russell to 
e last; and besides what I felt on her account, I have 
ally been so'busy, have had so much to do, that I could 
pt very conveniently have left Kellynch sooner.” 
Dear me! what can you possibly have to do ?”’ 
“A great many things, I assure you—more than I can 
collect in a moment; but I can tell you some. I have 
fen making a duplicate of the catalogue of my father’s 
‘oks and pictures. I have been ‘several times in the 
tden with Mackenzie, trying to understand, and make 
'm understand, which of Elizabeth’s plants are for Lady 
issell. JI have had all my own little concerns to arrange, 
‘oks and music to divide, and all my. trunks to repack, 
»m not having understood in time what was intended 
to the wagons; and one thing I have had to do, Mary, 
‘a more trying nature—going to almost» every house 
»the parish, as'a sort of take-leave. I was told that 
ey wished it; but all these things took up.a great deal 
itime.”’ | 
‘Oh, well.” And after a moment’s pause, “But you 
ive never asked me one word about our dinner at the 
poles yesterday.”’ 
“Did you go then?) I have made no inquiries, because 
concluded you must have been obliged to give up the 
itty.” 
Oh yes, I,went.  L.was very well yesterday—noth- 
tat all the matter: with me till this morning. ..._It would 
ve been’ strange if I had not gone.” 
‘“I-am very glad you were well enough, and I hope 
a had a pleasant :party.”’ 
“Nothing remarkable. One. always. knows | before- 
ad what the dinner will be, and; who will. be, there; 
18a 
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and it is so very. uncomfortable; not having..a -carriag 
of one’s own. Mr. and Mrs. Musgrove took me, and. w 
were so crowded! They are both so.very/large, and tak 
up so much room; and Mr. Musgrove always sits forware¢ 
So, there was I, crowded into the back seat. with) Hen 
rietta and Louisa : and [think it mery takely that m: 
illness to-day may be owing to it.” 

A little further perseverance in patience and wee shea 
fulness on Anne’s side produced nearly, a cure on Mary's 
She could soon sit upright’ on: the sofa, and began .t 
hope she might be able to leave it by dinner-time. The 
forgetting to think of it, she was:at the other end, of th 
room, beautifying a nosegay ; then she-ate her cold meat 
and then she was well enough to:propose.a little, walk. 

‘Where shall we go ?”’ said'she, when they. were ready 

“To suppose you will not like! to call! at' the great, hous 
before they have been to-see you ?”’ 2s) ) 

‘I have not the smallest objection on.that. aecountl 
replied Anne. «‘“ I should never think of, standing 
such ceremony with METS I know. so: well..as Mts ani 
the Miss Musgroves.’”’ 1g 

“ Oh; but they ought ‘to call upon you aS soon: a 
possible. They ought to feel what is due to:you as: m 
sister. However, we may as well go and sit withothem} 
little while, and when we ‘have got that eit we Cal 
enjoy our walk.” v vam 

Anne had always thought such a es al in¢ésoauil 
highly imprudent ;' but'she had) ceased’ to endeavour t 
check: it, from believing that, though there were on ea 
side continual subjects of offence, neither family coul 
now do without it. \To the great house accordingly the} 
went; to'sit the full half-hour in theold-fashioned squar 
parlour, with a small carpet and shining floor, to whic 
the present daughters’of the house were gradually. givin 
the ‘proper air ‘of confusion “bya grand: pianoforte ‘am 
a harp, flower-stands, and Jittle tables placedin ever, 
direction. Oh, could the originals of the portraits agains 
the wainscot, could the gentlemen in brown velvet and th 
ladies in plue satin, have seen what was going on, hav, 
een conscious of such® an’ ove ofall order | an 
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zatness ! The portraits themselves seemed to be staring 
“astonishment. 

‘The Musgroves, like their houses, were in a state of 
teration, perhaps of improvement. The father and 
other’ were in the old English style, and the young 
sople in the new. Mr. and Mrs. Musgrove were a very 
dod sort of people—friendly and hospitable, not» much 
lucated, and not at all elegant. Their children had 
ore modern minds and manners.\) There was a numerous 
mily ; but the only two grown up, excepting Charles, 
ere Henrietta and Louisa, young ladies of nineteen and 
venty, who had brought from: a school at):Exeter all 
€ usual stock of accomplishments, and were now, like 
ousands of other young ladies, living to be fashionable, 
ippy, and merry. Their dress had every advantage, 
‘eir' faces were rather pretty, their spirits extremely 
od, their manners unembarrassed and pleasant ; they 
sre of consequence at home; and favourites abroad. 
ine always contemplated them as'some of the happiest 
eatures of her acquaintance ; but still, saved as we all 
e by some comfortable feeling of superiority from wish- 
= for the possibility of exchange, she would not have 
ven up her own more elegant and cultivated mind for 
their enjoyments, and envied: them nothing but that 
emingly perfect’ good understanding and agreement 
zether, that’ good-humoured mutual affection, of which 
's had known'so little herself with either of her sisters. 
They were received with great cordiality. Nothing 
»med amiss on'the side of the great house family, which 
is generally; as Anne very well knew, the least to blame. 
1€ half-hour was chatted away pleasantly enough ;. and 
2(was not at all surprised, at the end of it, to have their 
‘king party joined by both the Miss Musgroves, at 
iry’s' particular invitation. 

eae 


NY 


CHAPTER. VI. 


‘NE ‘had not wanted this visit to Uppercross to learn 
it a removal from one set of people to another, though 
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at a distance of only three miles, willioften-include a tot: 
change of conversation, opinion, and idea: She ha 
never been staying there before without» being struc 
by it; or without wishing that other: Elliots could: hav 
her advantage in seeing how ‘unknown, or unconsidere 
there, were the affairs which at Kellynch Hall were treate 
as of such general publicity and pervading interest ;) ye 
with all this experience, she believed she must now sul 
mit to feel that another lesson, in the art of: knowing ot 
own nothingness: beyond our»own)! circle, was becom 
necessary for her ;' for certainly, coming as she did, wit 
a heart: full of the subject: which had» been ‘completel 
occupying both houses in Kellynch for, many weeks, sl 
had expected ‘rather more curiosity and sympathy tha 
che found in the separate but very similar remark of M 
and Mrs» Musgrove: “So, Miss»Anne, Sir Walter: an 
your sister are gone ; and what part of Bath do you thin 
they will settle in ?”’ and: this, without-much | waitir 
for an answer; orin the young ladies’ addition’ of — 
hope we shall be in Bath in the winter; but remembe 
papa, if we do go, we must be in a good:situation—not 
of your Queen Squares for us!’ or in|the anxious suppl 
ment from Mary, of+-‘‘ Upon my word, I shall be prett 
well off, when yow are all gone away to be happy at Bath 
She could only resolve to: avoid) such self-delusion } 
future, and think with heightened gratitude’ of: the. e 
traordinary blessing of having one ‘such truly sympathi 
ing friend.as Lady Russell. i605? Siew? WodT 
The Mr. Musgroves had their own-game to guard: ar 
to’ destroy—their own horses, dogs, and: newspapers 
engage them; and the females were! fully occupied iné 
the’ other common subjects of housekeeping, neighbour 
dress, dancing, and music! She’ acknowledged it: tos 
very fitting that every little social’ commonwealth shou 
dictate its own matters of discourse, and hoped ere lot 
to become a not unworthy member of the one she wi 
now transplanted into. With the prospect of spendit 
at least two months at Uppercross, it was highly incum 
bent on her to clothe her imagination, her memory, a 
all her ideas in as much of Uppercross:as possible. » §— 
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| She had no dread of these two months. Mary was not 
o repulsive and unsisterly as Elizabeth, nor so inaccess- 
dle to all influence of hers; neither was there anything 
mong the other component parts of the cottage inimical 
9.comfort. . She was always on friendly terms’ with her 
tother-in-law ; and in the children, who loved her nearly 
s well, and respected her a great deal more than their 
aother, she had an object of interest, amusement, and 
sholesome exertion. 

Charles Musgrove was civil and agreeable ;. in sense 
ad. temper he was undoubtedly. superior to his wife, 
ut not, of powers, or conversation, or grace, to make the 
ast, as they were connected together, at all a dangerous 
»ntemplation ;. though, at the same time, Anne could 
plieve, with, Lady Russell, that a more equal match 
ight have greatly improved him, and that a woman of 
jal understanding might have given more consequence 
, his character, and more usefulness, rationality, and 
2gance to his habits .and pursuits. As it was, he did 
»thing with much zeal, but sport ;. and. his time was 
herwise trifled away, without benefit from books, or 
tything else. .He had, very good spirits, which never 
emed much. affected by his wife’s occasional lowness ; 
re with her unreasonableness sometimes to Anne’s 
‘miration ; and, upon the whole; though there was 
ry often a little disagreement (in which she had some- 
mes more share than she wished, being appealed to by 
‘th parties), they might pass for a happy couple. 
ney were always perfectly agreed in the want! of more 
ney, and a strong inclination for a handsome present 
om his father; but here, as on most topics, he had 
2 superiority, for while Mary thought it a great shame 
at such a present.was not made, he always contended 
» his father’s having many other uses for his money, 
d a right to spend it,as he liked. 

As to the management of their children, his theory 
‘§ much better than his,wife’s, and his practice not so 
d. ‘I could manage them very well, if it were not 
 Mary’s. interference,’ was what Anne often heard 
n say, and had a good deal of faith in; but when listen- 
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ing in turn to Mary’s reproach of “Charles spoils th 
children so that TI cannot: get them’ into any order,’ 
she’ never had ‘the smallest temptation to say, “ Very 
true.’ cane oC BlORe 
One of the least agreeable circumstances of her resi 
dence there was her being treated with too much con 
fidence by all parties, and being too much inthe secre 
of the complaints of each house. Known to have’ som 
influence with her sister, she was continually requested 
or at least receiving hints to exert it, beyond what wa 
practicable. ‘I wish you could’ persuade Mary not t 
be always fancying herself ill,” was Charles’s language 
and in an unhappy mood thus' spoke’ Mary: “Id 
believe if Charles were to see me dying, he would no 
think there: was anything the matter’ with me.” T am 
sure, Anne, if you would, you might persuade him that! 
really am very ill—a great deal worse than I ever own.” 
Mary’s declaration was, ‘‘ bhate sending the children t 
the great house, though’ their grandmamma’ is’ alway 
wanting to see them, for she humours and indulges ther 
to sucha degree, and gives them so muchtrash and swee 
things, that they are sure to’ come back sick and cros 
for thecrest of the day.” And Mrs. Musgrove took ‘th 
first opportunity of being alone with Anne to say,“ 
Miss Anne, I cannot help wishing’ Mrs/ Charles’ had’ 
little of your method with those children. “They” ar 
quite different creatures with you:* But, to be’sure, t 
general they are so spoiled, It isa pity you cannot pu 
your sister'in the way of managing them: ‘They are a 
fine, healthy children'as ever were seen;' poor little dear 
without partiality; but Mrs.°Charles knows no mor 
how they should ‘be treated. °Bless'me, how trouble 
some they are’sometimes!: T assure you, Miss’ Anne, 14 
prevents my wishing to see them at our house so’ ofté 
as I otherwise should. 1 believe’! Mrs.\ Charles is no 
quite pleased with my not inviting them’ oftener ;° bu 
you know it is very bad to have children with one tha 
one isobliged to be checking every moment‘ Don’t d 
this,’ and’ ‘Don’t’ do that;” or that” one can“only kee 
in tolerable order by more cake than is ‘good for them.” > 
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She had this communication; moreover, from Mary. 
‘Mrs. Musgrove: thinks’ all her servants so’ steady that 
_ would be high treason to callit in question ; but’ Iam 
ire, without exaggeration, that her upper house-maid 
od laundry-maid, instead ‘of being in’ their business, 
regadding about:the village all:day long. I meet them 
hherever Igo; and;:I declare, I never go twice into my 
ursery without seeing something of them. If Jemima 
‘ere not the trustiest, steadiest creature in the world, 
) would be enough to’ spoil her; for she tells me they 
ce always tempting’ her to’ take a walk with them.” 
nd on Mrs. Musgrove’s side it'was—‘I make’a ruleof 
aver interfering in any of my daughter-in-law’s’ con- 
mms, for I- know it» would not*do ; *but I shall tell you, 
‘ss Anne, because you’ may ‘be able to set ‘things: to 
ghts, that I have no very good opinion of Mrs. Charles’s 
irsery-maid. I) hearistrange stories of’ her: she is 
ways upon the gad ;:-and from my own knowledge, I 
in declare she: is:sucha fine-dressing lady’ that she 
enough to ruin: any ‘servants’ she’ comes near. Mrs. 
aarles quite swears by her, I: know; but Ijust give you 
is hint, that you may be upon’ the watch ; because, if 
tu see anything amiss, you need not be afraid of men- 
pning it.’ 

“Again; it was. Mary’s’ complaint’ that: Mrs. Musgrove 
aS very apt not to give her the precedence that) was 
due when they dined at ‘the great house with other 
milies';and:shedid not see any reason why she was 
be considered»so much at home as to lose her place. 
ad one-day, when Anne was walking with only the Miss 
asgroves, one of them, after talking of rank, people of 
ak;-and) jealousy of rank, said, ‘(I have ‘no scruple 
observing to you how nonsensical some persons’ are 
lout \their place, because‘all ‘the world: knows how easy 
d.indifferent you. are about it; but I wish anybody 
‘uld give Mary a hint that it:would ‘be a great deal 
tter 1f she: were) not: so very tenacious—especially if 
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- in her not\to be always insisting ont. It isnot tha 
mamma cares about it the least in the world, but I Aho} 
it is taken notice of by many persons.’ | 

How: was:Anne to set all these matters to ee 
She could do little more than ‘listen patiently, softer 
every grievance,.and excuse each: to! ithe: other ;> giv 
them all hints of the forbearance necessary between sucl 
near neighbours, and make those hints: borates wiht 
were meant for her sister’s benefit. 

In all other respects, her visit began: and chbeeedl 
very well. . Her own spirits improved’ by change of:plac 
and subject, by being removed three miles from Kellynch 
Mary’s, ailments lessened: by having a constant ‘com 
panion; and their daily intercourse withthe other family 
since there was neither superior affection; confidence, no 
employment in the cottage to: be interrupted by it, wa 
rather an advantage. It was certainly carried: nearly a 
far as possible, for they met every morning; and: hardh 
ever spent) an evening asunder; but she» believed the 
should not have done so well without the sight of Mi 
and Mrs. Musgrove’s respectable formsiin the usual places 
or without the talking, laughing, and singing of the 
daughters. 

She played a great deal better hein either of the Mis 
Musgroves ;, but having no voice, no knowledge of th 
harp, and no fond parents to sit by and fancy themselve 
delighted, her performance ‘was: little thought’ of—onl 
out of civility, or to refresh the others, as she was we 
aware. She knew that when she played she was givin 
pleasure only to herself; but this was'no new sensation 
excepting one short period of her life; she had nevél 
since the age of fourteen, never since the loss of her dea 
mother, known the happiness of being listened to, ¢ 
encouraged by any just appreciation or real taste: +1 
music she had been always used te feel alone in the world 
and Mr. and Mrs. Musgrove’s fond partiality for the 
own daughters’ performance, and total indifference’ 
any other person’s, gave her much:more pleasure & 
their sakes than mortification for her own. 

The party at the great house was sometimes increase 
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y other company. The neighbourhood was not large, 
it the Musgroves were visited by everybody, and had 
ore dinner parties’ and more callers, more visitors: by 
vitation and by chance, than any other family. They 
ere more completely popular. 

+The: girls were wild for dancing,;; and the evenings 
aided, occasionally, in an unpremeditated little ball. 
here was a family of cousins within a walk of Upper- 
“oss, in less affluent: circumstances, who depended. on 
1¢ Musgroves for all their pleasures: they would come 
> any time, and help play at anything, or dance any- 
here; and Anne, very much preferring the office of 
‘usician to a more active post, played country dances 
» them by the hour together—a kindness which always 


-commended her musical powers to the notice of Mr. 
id Mrs. Musgrove more than anything else, and often 
ew this compliment—‘‘ Well done, Miss Anne! very 
‘ell done, indeed! Lord bless me! how these little 
agers of yours fly, about !”’ 

So passed the first three weeks... Michaelmas came ; 
id now Anne’s heart must be in Kellynch again. A 
sloved home made over to others'; all the precious 
voms and furniture, groves and prospects, beginning 
) own other eyes and other limbs! She could not 
ink of much else on the 29th of September ; and she 
ad this sympathetic touch in the evening from Mary, 
‘ho, on having occasion to note down the day of the 
‘onth, exclaimed, ‘‘ Dear me! is not this the day the 
tofts were to come to Kellynch ? I am glad I did not 
unk of it before. _How low it makes me!”’ 

'The Crofts took possession’ with true naval alertness, 
ad were to be visited. Mary deplored the necessity for 
arself. ‘‘ Nobody knew)» how much she should suffer. 
ae should put. it off as long as she could;”’ but was 
dt easy till she had talked Charles into driving her over 
an early day; and was in a very animated, comfort: 
ble state of imaginary agitation when she came back, 
‘nne had very sincerely rejoiced in there being no means 
ther going. She wished, however, to see the Crofts, and 
‘as glad to be within when the visit was returned. They 
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came. The master of the house was not at home, but the 
two sisters were together; and as it chanced that Mrs, 
Croft fell to the share of Anne, while the admiral sat by 
Mary, and made himself very agreeable by his good- 
humoured notice of her little boys, she was well able to 
watch for a likeness, and if it failed her in the features, 
to catch it in the voice, or the turn of sentiment and 
expression. | 

Mrs. Croft, though neither tall nor fat, had a square: 
ness, uprightness, and vigour of form which gave im- 
portance to her person. She had bright dark eyes, good 
teeth, and altogether an agreeable face; though her 
reddened and weather-beaten complexion, the conse 
quence of her having been almost as much at’ sea ‘as her 
husband, made her seem to have lived some years longer 
in the world than her real eight-and-thirty. Her manners 
were open, easy, and decided, like one who had no di 
trust of herself, and no doubts of what to do—witho it. 
any approach to coarseness, however, or any want of 
good-humour. Anne gave her credit, indeed, for feel! 
ings of great consideration towards herself; in all that 
related to Kellynch; and it pleased her—especially as 
she had satisfied herself in the very first: half-minute, in 
the instant even of introduction, that there was not the 
smallest symptom of any knowledge or’suspicion on Mrs. 
Croft’s side to give a bias of any sort. She was quite 
easy on that head, and consequently full of strength 
and courage, till for a moment electrified by Mrs. Croft's 
suddenly saying,— by 

‘It was you, and not your sister, I find, that my 
brother had the pleasure of being acquainted with, when 
he was in this country.” i 

Anne hoped she had outlived the age of blushing, but 
the age of emotion she certainly had not. | i. : 

‘Perhaps you may not have heard that he is married | 
added Mrs. Crofts. 5 VSD ViLSS (5 Hal 

She could now answer as she ought, ‘and was happy 
to feel, when Mrs. Croft’s next words explained it to be 
Mr. Wentworth of whom she spoke, that she had said 
nothing which might not do for either brother. She_ 
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mediately felt how reasonable it was that Mrs. Croft 
yuld be thinking and speaking of Edward, and not of 
ederick; and with shame at her own forgetfulness, 
plied herself to the knowledge of their former neigh- 
ur’s present state with proper interest. 

The rest was all tranquillity, till, just as they were 
warns she heard the admiral say to Mary,— 

“We are expecting a brother of Mrs. Croft’s here 
mj; 1 dare say you know him by name.’ 

He was cut short by the eager attacks of the little boys 
aging to him like an old friend, and declaring he should 
t go; and being too much engrossed by proposals of 
‘Tying them away in his coat pocket, etc., to have an- 
aer moment for finishing or recollecting what he had 
zun, Anne was left to persuade herself, as well as she 
ald, that the same brother must still be in question. 
e could not, however, reach such a degree of certainty 
not to be anxious to hear whether anything had been 
d on the subject at the other house, where the Crofts 
d previously been calling. 

The folks of the great house were to spend the evening 
this day at the cottage; and it being now too late 
the year for such visits to be made on foot, the coach 
s beginning to be listened for, when the youngest 
ss Musgrove walked in. That she was coming to 
nlogize, and that they should have to spend the 
ening by themselves, was the first black idea; and 
ry was quite ready to be affronted, when Louisa 
ide all right by saying that she only came on foot 
Jleave more room for the harp, which was bringing 
the carriage. 

“And I will tell you our reason,” she added, “ and all 
put it. I am come on to give you notice that papa 
1 mamma are out of spirits this evening, especially 
mma; she is thinking so much of poor Richard ! 
d we agreed it would be best to have the harp, for 
seems to amuse her more than the pianoforte. I will 
) you why she is out of spirits. When the Crofts 
led this morning (they called here afterwards, did not 
*y ?) they happened to say that her brother, Captain 


\ 
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Wentworth, is just returned to England, or paid off, ¢ 
something, and is coming to see them almost cee 
and most unluckily it came into mamma’s head, whe 
they were gone, that Wentworth, or something very lk 
it, was the name of poor Richard’s captain, at one tim 
—I do not know when or where, but a great while befor 
he died, poor fellow. And upon looking over his Jette 
and things, she found it was so, and is perfectly sur 
that this must be the very man; and her head is quit 
full of it, and of poor Richard. So we must all be a 
merry as we can, that she may) not be dwelling ups) 
such gloomy things.’’ 3 i 

The real circumstance of this pathetic:piece of fami} 
history was that the Musgroves had had the ill fortum} 
of a very troublesome, hopeless son, andthe good) for 
tune to lose him before he reached his twentieth year 
that he had been sent to sea, because he was stupid ami 
unmanageable on shore; that he had been very ‘litt 
cared for at any time by his family, though ‘quite a 
much as he deserved; seldom heard. of, and ’scarcel 
at all regretted, when. the intelligence of his deat 
abroad had worked its way to Uppercross, two: yeat 
before. : | 

He had, in fact, though his)sisters were now doing 4 
they could for him, by calling him ‘‘ poor Richard,’’ beel 


nothing better than a thick-headed, unfeeling, unprofit 
able Dick Musgrove, who had never done’ anything #i 
entitle himself to more than the abbreviation of hil 
name, living or dead. a 

He had been several years at sea, and: had;:in thi 
course of those removals to which all midshipmen ar 
liable, and especially such midshipmen-as every captail 
wishes to get rid of, been six months on board Captail 
Frederick Wentworth’s frigate, the Laconia; and fron 
the Laconia he had, under the influence of his captain 
written the only two letters which his father and mothe 
had ever received, from him during the-whole of his ab 
sence—that is to say, the only two disinterested letters 
All the rest had been mere applications for money. | 

In each letter he had spoken well of his captain; bw 


| 
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t so little were they in the habit of attending to such 
itters, so unobservant and incurious were they as to 
» names of men or ships, that it had made scarcely 
y impression at the time; and that Mrs. Musgrove 
uld have been suddenly struck, this very day, with 
cecollectiom of the name of Wentworth, as connected 
ith her son, seemed. one of those extraordinary bursts 
mind which do sometimes occur. 

She had gone to her letters, and found it all as she 
dposed; and the reperusal of these letters, after so 
1g an interval, her poor son gone for ever, and all the 
eneth of his faults forgotten, had affected her spirits 
iceedingly, and thrown her into greater grief for him 
an she had known on first hearing of his death. Mr. 
isgrove was, in lesser degree, affected likewise; and 
wen they reached the cottage they were evidently in 
int, first, of being listened to anew on this subject, 
d afterwards, cf all the relief which cheerful com- 
nions could give: 

To hear them talking so much of Captain Wentworth, 
seating his name. so often, puzzling over past years, 
dd at last ascertaining that it might, that it probably 
‘uld, turn out to be the very same Captain Wentworth 
.om they recollected meeting once or twice after their 
ming back from Clifton—a very fine young man, 
t they could not say whether it was seven or eight 
ars ago—was a new sort of trial to Anne’s nerves. 
'e found, however, that it was one to which she must 
ire herself. Since he actually was expected in the 
antry, she must teach herself to be insensible on such 
ints. And not only did it appear that he was ex- 
ected) and speedily, but the Musgroves, in their warm 
ititude for the kindness he had shown poor Dick, and 
wy high respect for his character, stamped as it was 
poor Dick’s: having been six months’ under’ his care, 
id mentioning him in strong though not perfectly well- 
tlt praise as ‘‘a fine dashing fellow, only two perticu- 
» about the schoolmaster,” were bent on introducing 
amselves, and seeking his acquaintance, as soon as 
ey could hear of his arrival. 


q 
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The resolution of doing so helped) to form the comfo 
of their evening, | 


CHAPTER. VII. 


A vERY few days more, and Captain Wentworth w: 
known to be at Kellynch, and Mr. Musgrove had calle 
on him, and come back warm in his praise, and he wz 
engaged with the Crofts to dine at Uppercross by tt 
end of another week. It had been a great disappoin 
ment to Mr. Musgrove to find that no earlier day coul 
be. fixed, so impatient was he to show his gratitude, b 
seeing Captain Wentworth under his own roof, and we 
coming him to all that was strongest and best in h 
cellars. But a week must pass ; only a week, in Anne 
reckoning, and. then, she supposed, they must meet 
and soon she began to wish that she could feel secul 
even for a week. | i 

Captain Wentworth made a very early return to M 
Musgrove’s civility, and she was all but calling there i 
the same half-hour! She and Mary were actually se 
ting forward for the great house, where, as she afte 
wards learned, they must inevitably ‘have found hin 
when they were stopped by the eldest boy’s being a 
that moment brought home in consequence of a bal 
fall. The child’s situation put the visit entirely aside 


even in the midst of the serious anxiety which the) 
afterwards felt on his account. | 

His collar-bone was. found to be dislocated, and sucl 
injury received in the back as roused ‘the most alarm 
ing ideas. It was an afternoon of distress, and Anm 
had everything to do at once—the apothecary to sen¢ 
for, the father to have pursued: and informed, the 
mother to support and keep from hysterics, the serv 
ants to control, the youngest child to banish, and the 
poor suffering one to attend and soothe, besides send: 
ing, as soon as she recollected, proper notice to the other 
house, which brought her an accession rather of frightened 
inquiring companions than of very useful assistants. 
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\Her brother’s return was the first comfort—he could 
ke best care of his wife; and the second blessing was 
ie arrival of the apothecary. Till he came and had 
camined the child, their apprehensions were the worse 
vr being vague : they suspected great injury, but knew 
ot where; but now the collar-bone was soon replaced, 
ad though Mr. Robinson felt, and felt, and rubbed, and 
oked grave, and spoke low words to the father and 
te aunt, still they were all: to hope the best, and to 
s able to part and eat their dinner in tolerable ease of 
ind. And then it was, just before they parted, that 
i¢ two young aunts were able so far to digress from 
weir nephew’s state as to give the information of Cap- 
in Wentworth’s visit, staying five minutes behind 
-eir father and mother to endeavour to express how 
prfectly delighted they were with him, how much hand- 
mer, how infinitely more agreeable they thought him 
an any individual among their male acquaintance, who 
id been at all a favourite before—how glad they had 
ren to hear papa invite him to stay to dinner—how 
ary when he said it was quite out of his power—and 
pw glad again when he had promised to reply to papa 
id mamma’s further pressing invitations to come and 
e with them on the morrow, actually on the morrow ! 
id he had promised it in so pleasant a manner, as if 
_ felt all the motive of their attention just as he ought | 

hd, in short, he had looked and said everything with 
ich exquisite grace that they could assure them all 
eir heads were both turned by him! And off they 
n, quite as full of glee as of love, and apparently more 
l of Captain Wentworth than of little Charles. 

The same story and the same raptures were repeated 
nen the two girls came with their father, through the 
oom of the evening, to make inquiries, and Mr. Mus- 
ove, no longer under the first uneasiness about his heir, 

ald add his confirmation and praise, and hope there 
yuld be now no occasion for putting Captain Went- 
prth off, and only be sorry to think that the cottage 
ity, probably, would not like to leave the little boy, 
give him the meeting: ‘“‘Oh-no; as to leaving the 
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little boy,” both father and mother were in much toc 
strong and recent alarm toibear the thought ;» and Anne 
in the joy of the escape, couldnot:help adding her warm 
protestations to theirs. 

Charles Musgrove, indeed, afterwards showed more 0: 
inclination.“ The child was) going on so well, and he 
wished so much to be introduced to Captain Wentworth 
that perhaps he might join them in the evening ; he 
would not dine from home, but he might walk in fos 
half an hour.” But in this he was eagerly opposed by 
his wife, with ‘Oh no, indeed; Charles; I ‘cannot beaj 
to have you go away. Only think, if; anything shoul 
happen!” 

The child had a good night, and was igoing on “a 
the next day. It must ‘be a work of time to ascertail 
that no injury had been done to the spine; but Mr 
Robinson found nothing ito: increase alarm, and Charl | 
Musgrove began consequently to deel) no necessity fo 
longer confinement. The child was to be kept in bed 
and amused as quietly as:possible; but what was then 
for a father to do? This was: quite a female case, ant 
it would be highly absurd in him,:who could be of nt 
use at home, to shut himself up. His father very mucl 
wished him to:meet Captain Wentworth, and there bein nf 
no sufficient reason against it, he ought to go; andi 
ended in his making a bold, public declaration, ‘when | h 
came in from shooting, of his meaning to dress dir ectly 
and dine at the other house. | 

) Nothing can be going on better than the child,’’ sait 
he; “so I told my father just now that I would co e 
and he thought me quite right. 0 Your sister being witl 
you, my love, I have no scruple at all::. You would no 
like to leave him yourself, but you see Iocan be of m 
use. Anne will send for me if anything is the matter.” 

Husbands and wives generally understand when oppo 
sition will be vain: Mary knew, from Charles’s manne 
of speaking, that he was quite) determined on going, an 
that it would be of no use toitease him. She said noth 
ing, therefore, till he:-was out of the:room; but;as,s sa 
as there was only Anne to hear— 7 
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‘So you and I are to be Jeft to shift by ourselves, 
ith this poor sick child, and not a creature coming 
bar us all the evening! I knew how it would be. 
dis is always my luck. If there is anything disagree- 
‘le going on, men are always sure to ‘get out of it, 
ud: Charles is as bad sas iany of them. Very unfeeling ! 
‘must say it is very unfeeling of him, to be ‘running 
vay from his poor.little boy. Talks of his being going 
so well. . How does’he know that he is going on well, 
| that there:‘may not be a sudden change half an hour 
ence P odsdid not think Charles’ would have been so 
hfeeling.. »So here he is to go away and enjoy him- 
lf, and because I'am the poor mother, I am not to be 
‘owed to stir; -and yet, I am sure; I am more unfit 
n anybody else to be about the child. My being the 
other is the very reason why my feelings should not 
i tried. I am not at all equal to it. You saw how 
"sterical I was yesterday.” 

But that was only the effect of the suddenness of 
fur alarm—of the shock. You will not be hysterical 
ain. I dare say we shall have nothing to distress us. 
‘perfectly understand Mr. Robinson’s directions, and 
‘ve no fears ; and, indeed; Mary, I cannot wonder ‘at 
ur husband. Nursing does not belong to a man; it 
mot his province. A sick child is always the mother’s 
‘operty ; her own feelings generally make it so.”’ 

“IT hope I amsas fond of my child as any mother, but 
do not know that Ioam of any more use in the sick- 
om than Charles, for I‘cannot be always scolding and 
asing a poor child when it is ill; and you saw this 
ning that if I told him to keep quiet, he was sure 
begin kicking about. I have not nerves for the sort 
thing.” 

“But could you be comfortable yourself, to be spend- 
3 the whole evening away fromthe poor boy ?”’ 
“Yes you see’ his papa‘can, and why should not I ? 
imimais so careful. And she could’send us word every 
sur how he was. I really think Charles might as well 
ve told his father we would.all come. I am not more 
umed about little Charles now than he is. I was 
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dreadfully alarmed yesterday, but the case is very differ. 
ent to-day.” | i 

‘Well, if you do not think it too late to give notice 
for yourself, suppose you were to go, as well as your 
husband. Leave little Charles to my care. Mr. and 
Mrs. Musgrove cannot think it wrong, while 1 remain 
with him.” | : 

‘Are you serious ?”’ cried Mary, her eyes brighten- 
ing. ‘‘Dear me! that’s a very good thought—very 
good, indeed. To be sure, I may just as well go as 
not, for I am of no use at home—am | ?—and it only 
harasses me. You, who have not a mother’s feelings, 
are a great deal the properest person. You can make 
little Charles do anything; he always minds you at a 
word. It will be a great deal better than leaving him 
with only Jemima. Oh, I will certainly go; I am sure 
I ought if I can, quite as much as Charles, for they 
want me excessively to be acquainted with Captain’ 
Wentworth, and I know you do not mind being lett: 
aione. An excellent thought of yours, indeed, Anne! 
i will go and tell Charles, and get ready directly. You 
can send for us, you know, at a moment’s notice, if 
anything is the matter; but I dare say there will be 
nothing to alarm you. I should not go, you may be 
sure, if I did not feel quite at ease about my deat 
child.” q 

The next moment she was tapping at: her husband's 
dressing-room door; and as Anne followed her upstairs, 
she was in time for the whole conversation, which began 
with Mary’s saying, in a tone of great exultation,— =) 

‘I mean to go with you, Charles, for 1 am of no more 
use at home than you are. If I were to shut myself up 
for ever with the child, I should not be able to persuade 
him to do anything he did not like. Anne will stay; 
Anne undertakes to stay at home and take care of him 
It is Anne’s own proposal, and so I shall go with you 
which will be a great deal better, for 1 have not dined 
at the other house since Tuesday.” y | 

‘“ This is very kind of Anne,’ was her husband’s an 
swer, ‘‘and I should be very glad to have you go; but 
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t seems rather hard that she should be left at home by 
serself to nurse our sick child.” 

_ Anne was now at hand to take up her own cause ; 
nd the sincerity of her manner being soon sufficient to 
convince him, where conviction was at least very agree- 
ble, he had no further scruples as to her being left te 
ine alone, though he still wanted her to join them in 
he evening, when the child might be at rest for the 
ight, and kindly urged her to let him come and fetch 
er. But she was quite unpersuadable; and this being 
ne case, she had ere long the pleasure of seeing them 
et off together in high spirits. They were gone, she 
oped, to be happy, however oddly constructed such 
appiness might seem. As for herself, she was left with 
$s Many sensations of comfort as were, perhaps, ever 
ikely to be hers... She knew herself to be of the first 
tility to the child; and what was it to her if Frederick 
/entworth were only half a mile distant. making him- 
iif agreeable to others ? 

She would have liked to know how he felt as to 2 
jeeting. Perhaps indifferent, if indifference could exist 
hder such circumstances. He must be either indifferent 
| unwilling. Had he wished ever to see her again, he 
ted not have waited till this time ; he would have 
bne what she could not but believe that in his place 
re should have done long ago, when events had been 
tly giving him the independence which alone had been 
hnting, 

‘tier brother and sister came back delighted with their 
/w acquaintance, and their visit in general. There had 
en music, singing, talking, laughing—all that was most 
reeable; charming manners in Captain Wentworth— 
} Shyness or reserve; they seemed all to know each 
ner perfectly, and he was coming the very next morn- 
3 to shoot with Charles. He was to come to break- 
bt, but not at the cottage, though that had been 
Dposed at first; but then he had been pressed to 
ne to the great house instead, and he seemed afraid 
f being in Mrs. Charles Musgrove’s way, on account 
lthe child; and therefore, somehow, they hardly knew 
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how, it ended in Charles’s being to meet him ‘to break: 
fast at his father’s. J t O03 | 

Anne understood it. He wished ‘to avoid seeing’ her. 
He had inquired after her, she found, slightly, as might 
suit a former slight acquaintance, seeming to acknow- 
ledge such as she had acknowledged—actuated, perhaps, 
by the same view of escaping introduction when they 
were to meet. BOIISV 9" Si 

The morning hours of the cottage were always later 
than those of the other house ; and’on the morrow the 
difference was so great that Mary and’'Anne were not 
more than beginning breakfast when Charles came in to 
say that they were just setting off, that he was come 
for his dogs, that his sisters were following with Captain 
Wentworth, his sisters meaning to visit Mary and the: 
child, and Captain Wentworth proposing also to’ wait, 
on her for a few minutes, if not inconvenient ; and 
though Charles had answered for the child’s being im, 
no such state as could make it inconvenient, Captain 
Wentworth would not be satisfied without his running 
on to give notice. c 

Mary, very much gratified by this attention, was de 
lighted to receive him ; while a thousand feelings rushed 
on Anne, of which this was the most consoling, that it 
would soon be over. And it) was soon ‘over. In ‘two 
minutes after Charles’s preparation, the others appeared; 
they were in the drawing-room. Her eye half met Cap: 
tain Wentworth’s; a bow, a curtsy passed; she heard 
his voice; he talked to Mary, said all that was right, 
said something to the Miss Musgroves—enough to ma 
an easy footing; the room seemed full—full of persons 
and voices—but a few minutes ended it. Charles showed 
himself at the window: all was ready; their visitor had 
bowed and was gone; the Miss: Musgroves were gone 
too, suddenly resolving to walk to the end of the village 
with the sportsmen. The room was cleared, and Anne 
might finish her breakfast as she could. ih 

“Tt is over! itis over!” she repeated to herself again 
and again, in nervous gratitude: ‘ The worst is over !” 

Mary talked, but she could not attend. She had'seet 


. 
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um. They had'met. They had been once more in the 
same room. 

_ Soon, however; she began to reason with herself, and 
ry to be feeling less. Eight years, almost eight years 
1ad passed since all had been given up. How absurd 
o be resuming the agitation which ‘such an interval had 
vanished into distance and! indistinctness ! What might 
ot eight years do ?) Events of every description, changes, 
lienations, removals—all, all must be comprised in it; 
‘nd oblivion of the past—how natural, how certain too | 
't included. nearly a third part of her own life. 

_ Alas! with all her reasonings, she found that to reten- 
ive feelings eight years may be little more than nothing, 
Now, how were his sentiments ‘to be read ? Was this 
‘ke wishing to avoid her? And the next moment she 
vas hating herself for the folly which asked the question. 

*On one other question, which perhaps her utmost 

‘isdom might not have prevented, she was soon spared 

ll suspense ; for after the Miss Musgroves had returned 

nd finished their visit at the cottage, she had this 

sontaneous information from Mary,— 

-“ Captain Wentworth is not very gallant by you, 

nne, though he was so attentive to me. Hentietta 

sked him what! he ‘thought’ of you, when they went 

way; and he said ‘you were so altered he should 

ot have known you again.’” 

‘Mary had no feelings to make her respect her sister’s 
_&@ common way; but she was perfectly unsuspicious 
being inflicting any peculiar wound, 

“ Altered beyond his knowledge !”’ Anne fully sub- 
itted in silent, deep mortification. Doubtless it was 
'; and she: could take no revenge, for he was not 
tered, or not for the worse. “She had already acknow- 
‘dged it to herself, and she could not think differently, 
t him think of her as he would. No the years which 


“Sovaltered that he should not have known her again |” 
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These were words which could not but dwell with her. 
Yet she soon began to rejoice that she had heard them, 
They were of sobering tendency ; they allayed agitation ; 
they composed, and consequently must make her happier. 

Frederick Wentworth had used such words, or some- 
thing like them, but without an idea that they would 
be carried round to her. He had thought her wretchedly 
altered, and, in the first moment of appeal, had spoken 
as he felt. He had not forgiven Anne Elliot. She had 
used him ill—deserted and disappointed him; and 
worse—she had shown a feebleness of character in doing 
so which his own decided, confident temper could not 
endure. She had, given him up to oblige others. It 
had been the effect of over-persuasion. It had been 
weakness and timidity. 

He had been most warmly attached to her, and had 
never seen a woman since whom he thought her equal ; 
but, except from some natural sensation of curiosity, 
he had no desire of meeting her again. Her power with 
him was gone for ever. q 

It was now his object to marry. He was rich, and 
being turned on shore, fully intended to settle as soon 
as he could be properly tempted — actually looking 
round, ready to fall in love with all the speed which a 
cle ar head and quick taste could allow. He had a heart 
for either of the Miss Musgroves, if they could catch it— 
a heart, in short, for any pleasing young woman who 
came in his way, excepting Anne Elliot. This was his only 
secret exception, when he said to his sister, in answet 
to her suppositions,— 

“Yes, here I am, Sophia—quite ready to make a foolis : 


match. Anybody. between fifteen and thirty may ha 
me for asking. A little beauty, and a few smiles, and @ 
few compliments to the navy, and I am a lost man, 
Should not this be enough for a sailor, who has had 7? 
society among women to make him nice ? ” 7 4 
He said it, she knew, to be contradicted. His brigh | 
proud eye spoke the happy conviction that he was nice} 
and Anne Elliot was not out of his thoughts when he 
more seriously described the woman he should wish to 
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eet with. “ A strong mind, with sweetness of manner.” 
ade the first and the last of the description. 

“This is the woman I want,” said he. “ Something a 
tle inferior I shall, of course, put up with, but it must 
st be much.’ If I am a fool, I shall be a fool indeed, 
I have thought on the subject more than most men.” 


\ 


CHAPTER _ VIII. 


tom this time Captain Wentworth and Anne Elliot 
Te repeatedly in the same circle. They were soon 
ling in company together at Mr. Musgrove’s, for the 
cle boy’s state could no longer supply his aunt with a 
stence for absenting herself; and this was but the 
sinning of other dinings and other meetings. 

Whether former feelings were to be renewed must be 
>ught to the proof; former times must undoubtedly 
brought to the recollection of each; they could not but 
‘reverted to; the year of their engagement could not 
- be named by him in the little narratives or descrip- 
as which conversation called forth. His profession 
ified him, his disposition led him, to talk; and 
‘hat was: in the year ’Six,’”” ‘‘ That happened before 
rent to sea, in the year ’Six,” occurred in the course 
‘the first evening they spent together; and though 
}voice did not falter, and though she had no reason to 
pose his eye wandering towards her while he spoke, 
ae felt the utter impossibility, from her knowledge 
us mind, that he could be unvisited by remembrance 
‘more than herself. There must be the same immedi- 
association of thought, though she was very far from 
ceiving it to be of equal pain. 

hey had no conversation together, no intercourse, but 
At the commonest civility required. Once so much 
tach other! Now nothing! There had been a time 
mn, of all the large party now filling the drawing-room 
Jppercross, they would have found it most difficult 
‘ease to speak to one another. With the exception, 
naps, of Admiral and Mrs. Croft, who seemed _par- 
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ticularly attached and happy (Anne could allow no othe! 
exception, even among the married couples), there couls 
have been no two hearts so open; no tastes so similar 
no feelings so in unison, no countenances So beloved 
Now they were as strangers—nay, WOrse than strangers 
for they could never become acquainted. It was a per 
petual estrangement. . : 
When he talked, she heard the same voice, and dis 
cerned the same mind. There was a very general igno 
rance of all naval matters throughout the party; am 
he was very much questioned, and especially by the tw 
Miss Musgroves, who seemed: hardly to have any eye 
but for him, as to the manner of living on board, dail 
regulations, food, hours, etc. ; and’ their surprise at’ hi 
accounts, at learning the degree of accommodation am 
arrangement which was practicable, drew from him: som 
pleasant ridicule, which reminded Anne of the early day 
when she too had been’ ignorant, and she too had bee 
accused of supposing sailors to be living on board with 
out anything to eat, or any cook to’ dress it uf thei 
were, or any servant to wait; or) any knife: and for 
to use. : ai 
From thus listening and thinking, she was’ roused b 
a whisper of Mrs. Musgrove'’s, who, overcome by fon 
regrets, could not help saying, | & 
“Ah! Miss Anne, if it had) pleased Heaven to spai 
my poor son, I dare say he would have been just suc 
another by this time.” ayer eid w 
Anne: suppressed: a, smile, and: listened: kindly, whi 
Mrs. Musgrove relieved: her heart a little more, and: 
a few minutes, therefore, could not keep pace with 4 
conversation of) the others: 'When ‘she ‘could: let it 
attention take its natural course again, she found # 
Miss Musgroves just fetching the: navy list—their ow 
navy list, the first that had’ ever been at Uppercros& 
and sitting down together to pore over it, with the:pr 
fessed view of finding out the ships whic Captain Wen 
worth had commanded. mea 207 1eq¢q UF 
“Your first was’ the: Asp; I remember; “we will loi 
for the Asp.” | cf ry . 
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“You will not find her there. Quite worn out: and 
‘oken up. I was the last man who commanded her. 
ardly fit for service then. Reported fit for home serv- 
2 for a year or two; and so I was sent off to the West 
idies.”’ 

The girls looked all amazement. 

‘The Admiralty,” he continued, “entertain them- 
Ives, now and then, with sending:a few hundred men 
.sea in a ship not fit to be employed. But they have 
great many to provide for; and among the thousands 
at may just as well go to the bottom as not, it is im- 
»ssible for them to distinguish the very set who may 
» least missed.” 

“Phoo! phoo!” cried the admiral; ‘‘ what stuff these 
vung fellows talk! Never was there a better sloop 
an the As in her day. For an old built sloop, you 
Juld ‘not see her equal. Lucky fellow to get her! 
2 knows there must have been twenty better men 
fan himself applying for her at the same time. Lucky 
low to get anything so soon, with no more interest 
ar his.”’ 

“TY felt my luck, admiral, I assure you,’’ replied Cap- 
in Wentworth seriously. “I was as well satisfied 
th my appointment as you can desire. It was’ a 
eat object with me at that time to be at sea—a very 
cat object. I wanted to be doing something.” 

“To be sure, you did. What should a young fellow 
‘e you do ashore for half a year together? If a man 
‘Ss not a wife, he soon wants to be afloat again.” 
““But, Captain Wentworth,’ cried Louisa, ““ how vexed 
u must have been when you came to the Asp to see 
aat an old thing they had given you.” 

“©T knew pretty well what she was before that day, 
id he, smiling. ‘‘I had no more discoveries to make 
an you would have as to the fashion and strength of 
'y old pelisse which you had seen lent about among 
If your acquaintance ever since you could remember, 
d which, at ‘last, on some very wet day, is lent to 
purself. Ah! she was a dear old Asp tome. She did 
‘that I wanted. I knew she would: I knew that we 
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shouldieither go to:the bottom together, omthat she woulc 
be the making of me; and I'néver had:two days of fou 
weatheriall the times] was.at seain her ;, and after taking 
privateers enough to bewery entertaining, I had the goo 
luck, in my passage home the next autumn, to: fall) ar 
with the very French frigate: I:wanted:.|D'brought he 
into Plymouth; ‘and here was another instance of luck 
We liad not been six hours in the Sound; when aogak 
came.on, which lasted foursdays and nights, and whiel 
would have done for. poor old Asf in half the time, iow 
touch with the great nation not having much improvet 
our’ condition: Four-and-twenty, hours. later, oand d 
should only have been a gallant Captain. Wentworth, I 
a small paragraph at one corner'of the newspapers; anc 
being lost in only°a sloop, nobody would APL though 
about me.’ ‘A 
Anne’s dhndddishes were to Peal alone ; ‘but thy 
Miss Musgroves: could:be as open as: they! were sincert 
in their exclamations of pity: and homretiqs tisemid csi 
‘“And:so then, I suppose; said: Mrs; Musgrove, inl 
low voice, as if thinking aloud—* so then he went: away 
to: the Laconia, and there he met with our; poor boy.— 
Charles; my dear;” beckoning him: to her, “:dovask Captain 
Wentworth where it» was he first: met raf ypur pa 
brother. I always forget.’’ | 
“It was at Gibraltar, mother, I know. Ditke had beet 
left all at) Gibraltar, with! ‘a recommendation from his 
former captain: to Captain Wentworth’); 2 y ome 
“Oh! but, Charles,! tell-Captain Wentworth: he: need 
not be afraid of mentioning poor Dick before me, for it 
would be rather a’ pleasure to hear, him, talked of bby sul 
a good friend.” © We 
Charles, being somewhat more rahe 2 re probe 
bilities of the case; only nodded in reply and -walked 
away. : a 
The girls -were’ now hunting fob the sbultoeth i > and 
Captain Wentworth could not,deny himselfthe pleasure 
of taking the precious volume into his own: hands to saye 
them the trouble, and once!more read, aloud the. little 
statement of: her name)and: rate, and present non- “Comte 
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issioned class, observing over it that she too had been 
ie of the best friends. man ever had. 

‘Ah, these were pleasant, days when I had the La- 
nia! How fast I-made money in her!.A. friend, of 
ine and I.,had sucha lovely cruise together off. the 
Jestern Islands.—Poor,,Harville, sister!,. You. know 
yw much he wanted money-—-worse than. myself. He 
ad.a wife... Excellent fellow !,I shall never forget his 
appiness. He felt it-all so much for her sake..1 wished 
r him again the next summer, when. I had still the same 
ck in the Mediterranean.” 
‘“ And I am sure, sir,” said Mrs. Musgrove, “it was a 
cky day for-us when, you were put, captain into, that 
ip. We shall-never forget what you did.” 

‘Her feelings made her speak low ;, and Captain Went- 
orth, hearing only in part, and probably not. having 
ick Musgrove at.all near his thoughts, looked ‘rather in 
.spense, and as if waiting for more. : io 
“My brother,” whispered one of the girls; ‘‘ mamma 
thinking. of poor Richard.” « ; 

“Poor dear, fellow!” continued Mrs. Musgrove ;) “he 
as grown/so steady, and such. an: excellent corréspon- 
ent, while he was under your care! Ah, it would have 
een.a happy thing if he had never left you. I assure you, 
aptain Wentworth, we are very sorry he ever left you.” 
.There was-a momentary expression.in Captain Went- 
orth’s face at this speech,-a certain glance of his bright 
ve, and curl of his ;handsome mouth, which conviriced 
nné| that, instead of sharing in. Mrs.’ Musgrove’s kind 
ishes as to her son, he had probably been,at some. pains 
»get rid of him; but it was too transient an indulgence 
self-amusement to be detected: by any who understood 
mi less than herself.| In another moment he was per- 
ctly collected and serious ; and almost instantly after- 
ards,,coming up to the. sofa,.on; which she and, Mrs. 
jusgrove were sitting, took a ‘place by. the latter, and 
atered into conversation with her, in a low voice, about 
er/son, doing it with so much.sympathy and natural 
vace, as showed the kindest. consideration for all that 
as real and unabsurd,in the parent’s feelings. 


se 
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want of gallantry towards'them. . It is rather from feel- 
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They were actually on the same sofa, ‘for? Mrs Mus- 
grove had most readily made‘room for hiny; they were 
divided only by Mrs. Musgrove. It was no insignificant 
barrier indeed. Mrs. Musgrove was of a ‘comfortable, 
substantial size, infinitely more’ fitted by nature ‘to ex- 
press good cheer and good humour’ than tenderness’ and 
sentiment’; and while the agitations of Anne’s' slender 
form and pensive face may be considered’ as. very “com- 
pletely screened, Captain’ Wentworth should be allowed 
some credit for the self-command with which he attended 
to her large, fat sighings over the destiny of a son’ whom 
alive nobody had cared for. [Bhat Da 

Personal size’ and mental: sorrow ‘have certainly no 
necessary proportions. A large, bulky figure has as good 
a right’ to be in deep affliction as the most graceful set 
of limbs’ in the world. But, fair or not fair; there are 
unbecoming conjunctions, which ‘reason ‘will patronize 
in vain, which taste cannot tolerate, which ridicule will 
seize. | | i 

The admiral, after taking two or three refreshing turns 
about the’ room with his hands behind him, being ‘called 
to order by his wife, now came up to Captain Wentworth, 
and without any: observation of what he might be in- 
terrupting, thinking only of his own thoughts, began 
with;— | OWI119 \ i sa 

‘If you had been a week later at’ Lisbon; ‘last’ spring, 
Frederick, you would have been asked to give a passage 
to Lady Mary Grierson and her daughters.’’ | 3 

‘Should I? I am glad I was'not a week later then.” 

The admiral abused him for his want’ of gallantry. 
He defended himself, though professing’ that he’ would 


never willingly admit any ladies on ‘board a’ ship’ of ‘his, 


excepting for a ball or a visit, which a few: hours might 
comprehend. Bi 


‘“ But if IT know’ myself,” said he, “this is from no 


ing how impossible it is, with all one’s efforts, and all one’s 
sacrifices, to make the accommodations on board suchas: 


women ought to have. There can be’no want of gallantry, 


admiral, in rating the claims of women to ‘every personal: 
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omfort igh; and this is what I do.1 hate to hear 
# women on ‘board; or’ to:see them on board; and, no 
hip under my’ command shall ever convey a family o 
idies anywhere, if I can help it.” f 
This brought his sister:upon ‘him. | | 
“© Frederick! But!1 cannot :believe it, of you. 
ll idle refinement! Women may be» as comfortable 
n board as inthe best house in England. (I believe I 
‘ave lived as'much on board as»most women, and 1 know 
othing superior ‘to the accommodations of a man-of- 
rar. I declare I have not a comfort or an indulgence 
bout me, even at Kellynch Hall,” with a kind bow, to 
snne, “‘ beyond what I always hadcin most.of the ships 
‘have lived in ;> and they have been five altogether.” 
 “ Nothing to the purpose,” replied her brother. |" You 
vere living “with your husband, and were the only 
yoman on board.” | | 

-“But ‘you yourself brought Mrs. Harville, her sister, 
er cousin, and the'three children round from Portsmouth 
5*Plymouth. Where was this superfine, extraordinary 
ort ‘of gallantry of yours then ? 0) 

{All merged in my friendship, Sophia. I would 
ssist any brother officer’s wife that I could, and 1 would 
ting anything of Harville’s from the world's end, if he 
vanted it, But do not imagine that I did not feel it an 
vil in itself.” ito seni | 

“Depend upon it, they were all perfectly comfortable.” 
7 might not like them ‘the better for that, perhaps. 
juch a number of women and children have no right to 
‘e comfortable on board.” : 4 : | 
“My ‘dear Frederick, you are italking quite idly. 
‘ray, what would become of:us poor sailors’ wives, who 
ten want! tobe: conveyed toone port or another, after 
ur husbands; if-everybody had your feelings? ” 

) “My feelings, you see, did not prevent my taking Mrs: 
farviile, and all her family, to Plymouth.’ 


nan; and as if women were all-fine ladies, instead of 
Ational creatures. We none of us expect to be'in smooth 
vater‘all our days.” 


» But I hate to hear you talking so,:like a\ fine gentle- © 
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““ Ah, my dear,’ said the admiral, ‘‘ when he has gc 
a wife he will sing a different) tune: When, he is. mai 
ried, if we have the good luck to live to, another war, w 
shall see him do as you and I and a great many other 
have done. We shall have him very thahjsond to any 
body that will bring him ‘his wife.” 

“Ay, that we shall.”’ 

“Now I have: done,” cid Caritain eWentwortl 
if When once married people begin) to attack. me wit 
—‘ Oh, you will think very differently ‘when you ar 
married) I'can only say, “ No, I shall not';’/and the 
they say again, “ Yes, you will,’ and there is an end of it, 

He got up and moved away. 

‘‘ What a great traveller you must have been, ma’am ! 
said Mrs. Musgrove to Mrs: Croft: 

“Pretty well, ma’am, in the fifteen years of miy mar 
riage; though many women have done:more., I: hav 
crossed’ the ‘Atlantic four times, and have been once t 
the East Indies, and back! again, and) only once, be 
sides being “in different places about homeCork;: an 
Lisbon, and Gibraltar. But I never went beyond - th 
Straits, and’ never was in the West Indies: We ‘do ‘no 
call Bermuda or Bahama, you know, the West Indies,’’», 

Mrs. Musgrove had not a word to say in: dissent ; sh 
could not accuse herself of having ever called them any 
thing in the whole course of her life. 

“And I dovassure you, °ma’am,’ ’ pursued Mrs. Grom 

“that nothing can exceed the accommodations of;a man 
of-war ‘I speak, you know, of: the highersrates; » Whet 
you come to a frigate, of course, you!are more; confined 
though any reasonable woman may. be perfectly happy 
in oné of them; and:I can safely say that)the:happies 
part of my life has been spent» on, board a»ship.;, Whik 
we were together, you know; there was nothing: to. be 
feared. Thank Godt I have always) been blessed, with 
excellent health, ‘andno climate disagrees with me. «4 
little disordered always ‘the first) twenty-four hours 0: 
going to sea, but never knew what sickness was after: 
wards.’ The only time that I:ever réally suffered in;body 
or mind—the only time that I ever fancied myself unwell 


j 
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rhadsanyideas of danger—was:the winter that I passed 
y myself:at Deal, when the admiral (Captain, Croit 
fen) was in the North Seas. , [lived in perpetual fright 
t that time; and had all manner of. imaginary. com; 
laints, from» not knowing what to, do with myself, or 
then’ I should hear from him next); but as long as we 
suld be together, nothing ever ailed me, and I, never 
vet with the smallest inconvenience.’ 

“Ay, to be sure. Yes, indeed, oh yes, I,am quite of 
our opinion, Mrs. Croft,’ was Mrs. Musgrove’s hearty 
nswer.. ‘There is nothing so bad as,..a separation. I 
m quitecof your opinion. J know what it,is, for, Mr. 
[usgrove always attends: the assizes, and I am.so; glad 
hen they are over, and he is safe back again.’’ . 

The evening ended with dancing. ..On its, being, pro- 
sed, Anne offered her services, as usual; and though 
er eyes would sometimes fill with tears as she sat at 
1e instrument, she was extremely glad to be employed, 
ad desired nothing in return but to be unobserved. 

It was a merry, joyous party, and no, one seemed in 
igher ‘spirits than Captain, Wentworth. She felt. that 
2 had: everything to elevate him which general atten- 
on and deference, and especially the attention of all the 
dung women, could do: ‘The Miss Hayters, the females 
*the family of cousins already mentioned, were appar- 
itly admitted to the honour. of, being in love with him; 
ad°as: for) Henrietta:and . Louisa, they both seemed so 
itirely occupied by him» thatnothing. but the. con- 
nued appearance of the most perfect good-will. between 
iemselves could have made it credible. that they were 
ot decided rivals. If he were,a) little spoilt. by such 
niversal; ‘such eager admiration, who could, wonder ?, 
These were some of;the thoughts which occupied Anne, 
hile her fingers: were mechanically, at, work, proceed: 
ig for‘half an hour 'together;equally without error and 
ithout’ consciousness: Once) sheofelt that he.was look- 
ig at: herselfi—observing her altered; features, perhaps 
ying to'trace in them the ruins of-the, face which, had 
ace charmed him ; and once| she knew that, he must have 
doken of her. She was hardly aware of it till she heard 
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the answer: but then she was'sure of his having aske: 
his partner whether Miss Elliot: never danced... Th 
answer was, “Oh no, never; she has quite given uy 
dancing: She had rather play. She is) never tired o 
playing.” Once, too, he spoke to her. She had left th 
instrument on the dancing being over, and) he: had sa 
down to try to’make out an air which he wished to giv 
the Miss Musgroves an idea of. Unintentionally sh 
returned to that part of) the room. He saw her, and in 
stantly rising, said, with studied politeness, 190 > 
‘““T beg your pardon, madam; this is your seat.’ An 
though she immediately drew: back » with oa decide 
negative, he was not to be induced to sit down again. 
Anne did not wish for more of such looks and: speeches 
His cold politeness, his’ ceremonious grace, were wors 
than anything. | | 


CHAPTER. IX, 


CAPTAIN WENTWORTH was come to Kellynch as: to | 
home, to stay as long as he liked, being as thoroughh 
the object of the admiral’s fraternal kindness as of hi 
wife’s. He had intended, on first arriving, to proceet 
very soon into Shropshire, and visit the brother, settle 
in that county, but the attractions of Uppercross induce 
him to put this off. There was so-much of friendliness 
and of flattery, and of everything most bewitching in hi 
reception there—the’ old were so hospitable, the; youn 
so agreeable—that he could not: but resolve, to: remaii 
where he was, and take all the: charms) and perfection 
of Edward’s wife upon credit alittle longer. oy 

It was soon Uppercross with him almost every. day 
The Musegroves could hardly be more ready to: invit 
than ‘he to come, particularly inthe morning, when hi 
had no companion at home; for the admiral and) Mrs 
Croft were generally out. of) doors: together, interestin, 
themselves in their new possessions, ‘their grass, and:thei 
sheep, and dawdling about ina way not endurable to i 
third person, or driving out in agig, lately added to thei 
establishment. | Ais rock: Ko tf 
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Hitherto there had been but one opinion of Captain 
/entworth among the Musgroves and their dependen- 
es. It was unvarying, warm admiration everywhere.’ 
ut this intimate footing was not more than estab. 
shed, when a certain Charles Hayter returned among 
em, to be a good deal disturbed by it, and to think 
aptain Wentworth very much in the way. 
‘Charles Hayter was the eldest of all the cousins, and a 
‘ry amiable, pleasing young man, between whom and 
lenrietta there had been a consideralsle appearance of 
‘tachment previous to Captain Wentworth’s introduc: 
on. He was in orders; and having a curacy in the 
‘ighbourhood, where residence was not required, lived 
’ his father’s house, only two miles from Uppercross. A 
‘ort absence from home had left his fair one ungsuarded 
‘his attentions at this critical period, and when he 
me back he had the pain of finding very altered man- 
rs, and of seeing Captain Wentworth. 

Mrs. Musgrove and Mrs. Hayter were sisters. They 
d each had money, but their marriages had made a 
aterial difference in their degree of consequence. Mr. 
ayter had some property of his own, but it was insig- 
icant compared with Mr. Musgrove’s ; and while the 
isgroves were in the first class of society in the country, 
® young Hayters would, from their parents’ inferior, 
dred, and unpolished way of living, and their own 
fective education, have been hardly in any class at all, 
't for their connection with Uppercross—this eldest son 
‘course excepted, who had chosen to be a scholar and a 
atleman, and who was very superior in cultivation and 
inners to all the rest. 

The two families had always been on excellent terms, 
ere being no pride on one side and no envy on the 
ter, and only such a consciousness of superiority in the 
ss Musgroves as made them pleased to improve their 
asins. Charles’s attentions to Henrietta had’ been 
served by her father and. mother without any dis- 
probation. ‘‘ It would not be a great match for her ; 
t if Henrietta liked him.” And Henrietta did seem to 
e him. 
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‘enrietta fully, thought’ so ‘herself, before’ Captair 
sotworth came ;; and: from that: time cots: Charles 

een very much forgotten. 
vch of the two sisters was’ picfotved: bij CAbtame 
worth was.ias yet quite doubtful; as ‘far°as’ Anne’s 
1tionireached. Henrietta: was perhaps the pret 
uisa had»the ‘higher spirits’; and’she knew no 


NOW ‘er'the more gentle or the more poi rcpt 
we likely to attract him: | 
Mir anc Mrs. Musgrove, either’ fron seeing tele, 01 
frome re confidence in the discretion of both thei 
daughicr, 201 of all the young men who'came near them 
seeme ove everything’ to take its’ chance.’ There 
was no! »allest appearance of solicitude or remark 
about ti o ‘he mansion house; but it was differen 
at the cctage. the young' couple ‘there were more ‘dis 
po: 0 speculate and wonder; “and: Captain® Went 


not been above four'or five timés in the Mis 

3° ‘company, and Charles Hayter had but jus 

red, when Anne had to listen’ to the: opinions 0 

other and sister, as to which was the one liked a 

sles gave it for Louisa, Mary for Henrietta} but quit 

jreeing that*to have him Sb gah either would be ex 
remely. delightful. 

Charles “‘ had never seen’ a pISean ee man in ‘his - 
and from what he had once heard’ Captain Wentwortl 
himself say, was very sure that he’had not made less thai 
twenty thousand pounds'by the war. Here was a fortum 
at once; besides which, there would. be ‘the’ chance 'o 
what might be done'in any future war ; ‘and ‘he was sur 
Captain Wentworth was as likely a’ man to distinguisl 
himself as any officer in the navy. Oh, it would be ¢ 
capital match for either of his sisters.” ‘1 © v 

‘Upon my word it’ would,” replied Mary. ’''< Dea 
me! if he should rise'to any very great honours!’ ‘If hi 
should ever be’ made ‘a baronet! ©‘ Lady Wentworth. 
sounds very well. That'would be‘a ‘noble thing indes 
for Henrietta!’ She would take place of me then, anit 
Henrietta would ‘not’ dislike that. Sir Frederick ant 
Lady Wentworth! It would be but a new création 
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owever, and |I, never think much of.,your new, crea- 
ons. 

It suited Mary best to think Henrietta the one pre- 

sed on, the very, account of Charles Hayter, whose 
retensions she wished to see put.an end to....She looked 
own very decidedly upon the Hayters; and thought it 
rould be quite a misfortune to have the existing connec- 
on’ between the families renewed—very sad for herself 
nd her children. 
. You know,’’,said she, “I cannot think fpr at-all.a 
t match, for Henrietta ; and considering, the alliances 
hich the Musgroves have made, she has no. right..to 
arow herself away. 1, do. not think any young woman 
as a right to make a choice that may be disagreeable 
ad inconvenient to the premcipal part of her family, 
ad be giving bad.connections to those who have’ not 
een used to them., And, pray, who is Charles Hayter? 
othing but,a country curate—a most, improper match 
or Miss Musgrove of Uppercross.”’ 

_ Her husband, however, would not agree with her here ; 
or besides having a regard for his cousin, Charles Hayter 
as an eldest,son, and he saw, things as.an eldest json 
imself. 

‘Now you are talking nonsense, Mary,’’ was, therefore 
is answer. “‘It.would not bea great match for Henrietta, 
at Charles has avery fair chance, through the Spicers, 
‘ getting something from the bishop in the course of a 
ear or two. -And-you will please. to’ remember that he 
the eldest son,;,.wheneyer my uncle dies, he steps into 
ary pretty property... The estate at Winthrop i is not less 
aan two hundred and fifty acres, besides the farm, near 
aunton; which.is some,of the best land in, the country. 
grant you that.any of them but Charles would be avery 
1ocking match, for Henrietta; and indeed it could not 
2--he is the only one that could be possible. | But he isa 
ery good-natured, good sort .of a fellow ; and whenever 

Jinthrop comes into his hands, he. will make. a different 
ort of place; of it, and live in a very different)sort of way ; 
ad with that property he will never be\a contemptible 
‘an—good freehold property... No, no;, Henrietta might 
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do worse than marry Charles Hayter’; and if she has hin 
and Louisa can get Captain Wentworth, qT shall be ver 
well satisfied.” 

“Charles may say what he pleasee” cried Mary % 
Anne, as soon as he was out of the’ room, '“* but it woul 
be shocking to have Henrietta marry Charles Hayter— 
very bad thing for hey, and still worse for me ; and ther 
fore it is very much to be wished that Captain Wen 
worth may soon put him quite out of ‘her’ head, and 
have very little doubt that-he has. - She took hardly an 
notice of Charles Hayter yesterday.’ I wish you’ ha 
been there to see her behaviour.” And as to Captai 
Wentworth’s liking Louisa as well. as’ Henrietta, it 
nonsense to say so; for he'certainly does like Henriett 
a great deal the best. But Charles is so positive !” 
wish you had been with us yesterday, for then yo 
might have decided between us; and I am sure yo 
would have thought as I did, unless you had bet 
determined to give it against me.’ 

A dinner at Mr. Musgrove’s had Beet the occasio 
when all these things should have been seen by Anne 
but she had stayed at home, under the mixed plea of 
headache of her own and some return of indisposition i 
little Charles. She had thought only of avoiding Captai 
Wentworth ; but an escape from being appealed to % 
umpire was now added to the PUPKeapeeee ofa qa 
evening. 

As to Captain’ Wentworth’s’ views, étie desthaa it « 
more consequence that he should know his own min 
early enough not to be endangering the happiness ¢ 
either sister, or impeaching his own honour, than tha 
he should prefer Henrietta to Louisa,’ or Louisa ‘t 
Henrietta. Either of them would; in ‘all probability 
make him an affectionate, good- -humoured wife. Wit 
regard to Charles Hayter, she had delicacy which mus 
be pained by any lightness of conduct in a well-meanin 
young woman, and a heart to sympathize in any of th 
sufferings it occasioned ; but if Henrietta’ found herse. 
mistaken in the nature of her feelings, the alteratio 
could not be understood too soon!) ‘ 
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Charles Hayter had met with’ much to disquiet and 
ortify him in his cousin’s behaviour.’ She had too old 
regard for him to be so wholly estranged as might in 
‘O meetings |extinguish every past-hope, and leave him 
thing to do but to keep away: from Uppercross ; but 
ere was such a change as became very alarming, when 
ch a man as Captain Wentworth was to be regarded 
the probable cause.’ He had been absent only two 
ndays, and when they parted; had left her’ interested 
en to the height!of his wishes; in his prospect of soon 
itting his present curacy, and obtaining that of Upper- 
dss instead. It had then seemed the object nearest 
t heart that Dr. Shirley, the rector, who for more than 
‘ty years had been zealously discharging all the duties 
his office, but was now growing too infirm for many of 
2m, should be quite fixed on engaging a curate, should 
ike his curacy quite as good as he could afford, and 
ould give Charles Hayter the promise of it: ©The ad- 
ntage of his /having to. come only to Uppercross, instead 
igoing six miles another way; of his having in every 
spect.a better curacy; of his belonging to their dear 
- Shirley; and of dear, good Dr. Shirley’s being re- 
ved from the duty which he could no longer get through 
thout most injurious | fatigue—had- been a great dea! 
=n to Louisa, but had been almost everything to Henri- 
a. When he came'back, alas !' the zeal of the business 
is gone by, Louisa could not listen at all to his account 
a conversation which he had just held with Dr. Shirley: 
» was at the window, looking out for Captain Went- 
tth ; and even Henrietta shad at best only a divided 
‘ention to give, and seemed: to have forgotten all the 
mer doubt and solicitude of the ‘negotiation. 

’ Well, I am very glad, indeed; but I always thought 
1 would ‘have it—I always thought you sure. It ‘did 
it) appear to me that In ‘short, you know, Dr. 
irley must have a curate, and’ you had secured his 
pmise.—Is he coming, Louisa ?”’ | 

Ine morning, very soon after the dinner at the Mus- 
bves’, at which Anne had not been present, Captain 
sntworth walked into the drawing-room at the cottage, 
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where were only herself and the little mvebd te 
who was lying on the sofa. t 

The surprise of finding himself alitlost abide’ with Abiiie 
Elliot. deprived his) manners: of) their ‘usual® composure: 
He started, and could only ‘say,’ “I thought ‘the’ Miss 
Musgroves had been here: Mrs. Musgrove’ told’ ‘me I 
should find them here,’’ before he walked to the wmdow 
to recollect ‘himself, and feel how he ought'to' behave. ~ 

“ They are upstairs with my sister’: ‘they will be down 
in a few moments; I dare say,’ had®been Anne’s reply, 
in. all. the confusion that was natural ;° and if the’ child 
had not called her to come and ‘do something for him, she 
would have been out of the room the next moment) and 
released Captain Wentworth as well as-herself. 

He: continued at the window ;' and ‘after calmly ané 
politely saying, “I hope the little a is. better,” wai 
silent. ' 

She was obliged to kneel:'down by ithe! sof) and 'remai 
there to satisfy her patient; and’ thus they continue 


She hoped, on turning her head, to see the master ‘of thi 
house ;' but. it proved to be one much less‘calculated fo 
making matters easy—Charles: Hayter-probably not 4 
all. better pleased» by’ the: sight of*Captain®: Wentwortl 
than Captain Wentworth had been’ by the’sight of Anne 
She only attempted to say, ‘How do-you do? Wil 
not you-sit'down ?> The epee will be here presently.’ 4 
Captain Wentworth, however, came! from his’ window 
apparently not ill- -disposed for ‘conversation; but Charle 
Hayter soon put an’end:to hisiattempts, by seating him 
self near the table, and taking: up the newspaper ;° ait 
Captain Wentworth returned to. his window... | 
Another minute brought *.another' addition.” Th 
younger boy, a remakably stout, ‘forward ‘child; of tw, 
years old, having got the door opened for him by som 
one without, made his’ determined ‘appearance. amon 
them, and went. straight to the sofa toisee what was goin 
on, and putin his claim ‘to prebtnss eh _—s | | 
giving away. | ni 
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_ There being nothing, to eat, he could only have some 
lay ; and as his aunt would not let him tease his Sick 
rother, he began to fasten himself upon her, as she knelt 
1 such a. way >that, busy as she was about Charles; she 
duld not shake him. off. She spoke to him, ordered, 
itreated, and insisted in: vain. “Once she did contrive 
»,push him away,-but ithe boy had the greater pleasure 
getting upon her back again directly. | | 

» | Walter,”’ said she, ““get down’ this moment: “You 
“e extremely troublesome. I am very angry with you.”’ 
_“ Walter,” cried Charles Hayter, “‘ why do you not do 
; you are bid? Do not you hear your aunt speak ? 
pme to me, Walter; come to cousin Charles.” 

But not a bit did, Walter stir. iid i dagpye 

In another moment, however; she found herself'in the 
ate of being released from him’: ‘some: one was taking 
m from her, though he had bent down her head so much 
at his little sturdy hands were unfastened from Around 
x neck, and. he was resolutely borne away, before she 
ew that-Captain: Wentworth had done it. 

Her \sensations onthe discovery made ‘her perféctly 
jeechless., She could not even ‘thank him. Shé éould 
ly hang oyer little Charles, with most disordered feel- 
gs. His kindness in} stepping ‘forward to ‘her relief, 
© manner, the silence in which it»had passed; the little 
‘tticulars of the circumstance, with the conviction’ soon 
rced on her, by, the noise heowas studiously making 
ith the child, that: he meant to avoid hearing her thanks, 
rather sought to testify that her conversation was 
2 last of his wants, produced such a confusion of vary- 
% but very painful. agitation as she could not recover 
pm, till enabled, by. the entrance of Mary'and ‘the’ Miss 
isgroves, to make over her little patient to their cares, 
leave the room. She could not stay. It might have 
en. an opportunity of watching the loves and jealousies 
|the four—they were now all together ;' but she could 
-y for none of it... It was evident that Charles Hayter 
$ not well inclined towards Captain’ Wentworth. She 
id.a strong impression of his: having said,’in a’ vexed 
ne.of voice, afterCaptainWentworth’s interference, 
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‘ You ought to have minded me, Walter; I told yo 
not to tease your aunt,” and could comprehend hi 
regretting that Captain Wentworth’ should do what h 
ought to have done himself. But'neither Charles Hayter’ 
feelings, nor anybody’s feelings, could interest her; till sh 
had a little better arranged her own. She was ashame’ 
of herself, quite.ashamed. of being so nervous, so’ ovel 
come by such a trifle; but so it 'was)/and it required’ 
long application of solitude and reflection to récover her 
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OTHER opportunities of making: her observations ‘coul 
not fail to occur. Anne had soon been in company wit 
all the four together often enough to have an opiniof 
though too. wise to acknowledge as much at home, whet 


she knew. it would have ‘satisfied neither husband | 


wife ; for while she considered Louisa to be rather th 
favourite, she could not but» think, as far°as she migh 
dare to judge from memory and experience, that Captar 
Wentworth was not in love with either. They were mor 
in love. with him,; yet there it:'was not love. It was) 


little fever of admiration ;. but it:might, probably mus 
end in love with some.’ Charles Hayter seemed aware ¢ 
being slighted, and yet Henrietta had sometimes the a 
of being divided between them.»:Anne longed) for t 


was the highest satisfaction’ to her’ to believe Captail 
Wentworth not. in the least: aware’ of the pain he wa 
occasioning., There was no ‘triumph, no ‘pitiful triumph 
in his manner....He had: probably ‘never heard, ani 
never thought, of any claims of Charles Hayter.’ He wal 
only wrong in accepting the attentions (for acceptin) 
must be the word) of two young women at once. ci 

After a short struggle, however, Charles Hayter seemel 
to quit the field... Three days ‘had: passed’ without hi 
coming once .to) Uppercross —a° most ‘decided changé 
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2 had even refused one regular invitation to dinner ; 
'd having been found on the'occasion by Mr. Musgrove 
ith some large books before him, Mr. and. Mrs. Mus- 
ove were sure all could not be right, and talked, with 
ave faces, of his studying himself to death. It was 
ary’s hope and belief that he had received’ a positive 
smissal from Henrietta, and her husband lived under 
> constant dependence of seeing him to-morrow. Anne 
auld only feel that Charles Hayter was wise. : 
One morning, about this time, Charles Musgrove an 
ptain Wentworth being gone a-shooting’ together, as 
» sisters in the cottage were sitting quietly at work, 
2y were visited at the window by the sisters from the 
insion house. 

[t was a very fine November day, and the Miss Mus- 
yves came through the little grounds, and stopped for 
other purpose than to say that they were going to 
xe a long walk, and therefore concluded Mary could 
: like to go with them; and when Mary immediately 
lied, with some jealousy at not being supposed a 
od walker, “Oh yes, I should like to join you very 
ch; I am very fond of a long walk,” Anne felt per- 
ided, by the looks of the two girls, that it was precisely 
t they did not wish, and admired again the sort of 
essity which the family habits seemed to produce, 
everything being to be communicated, and’ every- 
ng being to be done together, however undesired and 
nvenient. She tried to dissuade Mary from going, 
in vain; and that being the case, thought it best to 
ept the Miss Musgroves’ much more cordial invita- 
a to herself to go likewise, as she might be useful in 
ming back with her sister, and lessening the inter- 
pnce in any plan of their own. 

, I cannot imagine why they should suppose I should 
_ like a long walk’!”’ said Mary, as she went upstairs. 
wverybody is always supposing that I am not a good 
ker. And yet they would not have been pleased 
ve had refused to join them. When people come 
‘this manner on purpose to ask us, how can one 
'no?” 


i 
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) Just as they were: setting off, thé gentlemen returned 
’ They had taken out a:young dog;; which) had, spoiler 
their sport, and sent them back early. Their. time, an 
strength, and. spirits were} therefore | exactly, ready. fo 
this walk, and they entered into it withipleasure,, Coul 
Anne have foreseen such’ a, junction, ‘she would’ hay 
stayed at home; but, from some feelings of-interest amt 
curlosity, she fancied now that,it-was,too.late, to. retract 
and the whole six. set. forward, |together| in. the directio 
chosen by the Miss Musgroves,, who, evidently considere 
the walk.as under their guidances ¢ijowina sistas 
Anne’s object, was inot to be,in) the way, of- anybody 
and where the narrow paths-across the fields made,mam 
separations necessary, to keep with her,.brother..a 
sister. Her pleasure in the walk must,arise, from th 
exercise and the day, from the view /of;the; last smiles ¢ 
the. year upon the tawny leaves, and -withered,-hedge 
and, from repeating to herself.some, few: of, the. thousam 
poetical, descriptions extant: cf autumn—that, season: ¢ 
peculiar and inexhaustible influence on;the mind of-tast 
and. tenderness—that ‘season which-has! drawn.from ever 
poet worthy of being read some attempt, at, descriptior 
or some lines of feeling. . She: occupied her mind ‘as mug¢ 
as possible in such-like; musings and quotations,;,)butil 
was not possible..that, when/iwithin| reach’ of ,Captal 
Wentworth’s conversation with either of the Miss, Mut 
groves, she should not try to hear it; yet she caught itd 
very remarkable)’ It was’ mere \lively chat, suchas an 
young persons,on an»intimate, footing, might; fall, int 
He: was more engaged with Louisa than -with Henriett 
Louisa» certainly put more forward for) his,notice} tha 
her sister. This. distinction; appeared} to increase, aa 
there was one speech of Louisa’s which: struck her... Aite 
one of the many: praises of the day, which |were;contint 
ally bursting forth, Captain Wentworth added,— »;;| 4 
What. glorious weather-for the admiral-and my sister 
They. meant to take along:drive this morning; perhag 
we may) hail them from:some of these hills.). They’ talke 
of coming into this side of)the.country.. I wonder wher 
abouts they will upset to-day. Oh, it does happen vet 
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‘en, I assure you; but my sister makes nothing of it; 
: would’as lief be tossed out as not.” 

“Ah, you make the most of it, 1 know,” cried Louisa ; 
wut if it were really so, I should do just the same in 
- place. If I loved’ a man as she loves the admiral, I 
uld be ‘always with ‘him, nothing should ever separate 
-and I would rather be overturned by him than driven 
ely by anybody else.” 

tt was spoken with enthusiasm. 

“Had you?” cried he, catching the same’ tone: “I 
qfour you!” And there was silence between them 
a little while: 

Anne could not immediately fall into a quotation again. 
€ sweet scenes of autumn were for a while put: by, 
less some tender sonnet, fraught with the apt analogy 
the declining year, with declining happiness, and the 
ages of youth, and’ hope, and’spring, all gone together, 

ssed her memory. She roused herself to say, as they 
ick by order into another path; “‘ Is not this one of 
‘ways to Winthrop ?’’ But nobody heard, or at least ~ 
yody answered ‘her. 

inthrop, however, or its environs—for young men 
, sometimes, to be met with strolling about near 
me—was their destination ;» and after another half- 
‘e of gradual ascent through large enclosures, where 
» ploughs at work and’ the fresh-made path spoke the 
er counteracting the sweets of poetical despondence, 
1 meaning to have spring again, they gained the summit 
the most’ considerable hill, which parted Uppercross 
| Winthrop; and soon commanded a full view of the 
‘er, at the foot of the hill’on the other side. 

Ninthrop, without beauty and without dignity, was 
stched before’ them—an indifferent house, standing 
» and hemmed in by’ the barns and buildings of a 
miyard, £1 

ary ‘exclaimed, “Bless ‘me! here is Winthrop; 1 
Jare I had no idea ! Well, now I 'think we had better 
0 back. I am excessively tired.”’ 

lenrietta, conscious and ashamed, and seeing no 
isin ‘Charles walking along any ‘path, or leaning against 
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any gate, was ready to do as Mary wished ; but “ No,” i 
said Charles Musgrove, and. “No, no,’ cried Louisa, 
more eagerly; and, taking her sister aside, BeeDed to’ be 
arguing the matter! warmly. . 

Charles, in the meanwhile, was very. ‘decidedly. declaim 
ing his resolution. of calling. on; his aunt, now that he 
was so near, and) very evidently, though/more fearfully, 
trying to induce his wife to go too... But, this, was/ one of 
the points on which the lady, showed her strength ; and 
when he recommended the advantage, of resting herself 
a quarter of an hour at ‘Winthrop, as, she felt.so, tired, 
she resolutely answered, “Oh no, indeed! ‘Walking up 
that hill again would do her more harm than any. sitting 
down could: do her good.’ And, in} short, her; look a 
manner declared that go she would not. 

After a little succession of these sort of debates and 
consultations, it. was settled between- Charles and. hi 
two sisters that he and Henrietta should just run,down 
for a few minutes, to see their aunt and.cousins, while 
the rest of the party waited for them,at the top of the 
hill. Louisa seemed the principal arranger. of the, plan; 
and as she went a little way with. them, down. the. hill} 
still talking to Henrietta, Mary took the opportunity of 
looking» scornfully around. her, and saying to. Captain 
Wentworth,— ' 

‘It is very unpleasant having such connections: Bi t 
I assure you I have never been in the house above. twice 
in my life.” : 4 

She received no other answer than: an. dgtificial, as: 
senting smile, followed by,.a. contemptuous. glance as 
he turned away,;which Anne periectly knew the me us 
ing. of. i 

The brow: of the hill where they, asmirtect, was @ 
cheerful spot. Louisa returned; and Mary, finding. 2 
comfortable seat for herself on the step of a stile, was 
very well satisfied so long,,as the others, all. stood, abot it 
her. But when Louisa, drew. Captain Wentworth. away, 
to try for a gleaning of nuts in an adjoining hedgero v, 
and they were: gone by degrees quite. out of sight ot 
sound, Mary was happy no. longer..,,She,quarrelled with: 
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‘r own seat, was sure Louisa had got a much. better 
mewhere, and nothing could prevent ‘her from going 
_look for a better also. She ‘turned through the same 
te, but could not see them: Anne found a nice seat 
t her, on a dry sunny bank, ‘under the hedgerow, in 
uich she had no doubt of their still being, in some spot 
other. Mary sat down for a moment, but it would 
r do: she was sure Louisa had found a better seat 
mewhere else, and she would go on till she overtook 
I. 
Anne, really tired herself, was glad to sit down; and 
very soon heard Captain Wentworth and Louisa in 
e hedgerow, behind her, as if making their way back 
ong the rough, wild sort of channel, down the centre. 
1ey were speaking as they drew near. Louisa’s voice 
hs the first distinguished. She seemed to be in the 
ddle of some eager speech. What Anne first heard 
Be 
And so I made her go. I could not bear that she 
uld be frightened from the visit by such nonsense. 
nat! would I be turned back from doing a thing that 
1ad determined to do, and that I knew to be right, by 
» airs and interference of such a person, or of any per- 
1, I may say? No, I have no idea of being so easily 


de it. -And Henrietta seemed entirely to have made 
hers to call at Winthrop to-day; and yet she was as 
ar giving it up out of nonsensical complaisance!”’ 
‘She would have turned back, then, but for you ?”’ 
“She would indeed. I am almost ashamed to say it.” 
‘ Happy for her to have such a mind as yours at hand! 
‘er the hints you gave just now, which did but con- 
n my own observations the last time I was in com- 
iy with him, I need not affect to have no comprehension 
hat is going on. I see that more than a mere dutiful 
ming visit to your aunt was in question; and woe 
lide him, and her too, when it) comes to things: of 
isequence, when they are placed in: circumstances 
luiring fortitude and strength of mind, if she have 
resolution enough to resist idle interference in such 
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a trifle as this! » Your sister is an,amiable creature; b { 


yielding and indecisive a, character) that:.no intluengg 
over it can be’ depended on. , You jare never sure ofa 
good ‘impression: being durable: .everybody, may sway 
it. Let those who would be happy be firm. Here is a 
nut,” said he, catching one down from an upper bough, 
“to exemplify—a beautiful, glossy /nut, which, blessed 
with original: strength, has outlived, all the, storms oI 
autumn. Not)a puncture, not a weak, spot anywhere! 
This nut,’”? he continued, with playfulsolemnity, “* while 
so many of its brethren have fallen and, been. trodde 
under foot, is still in possession of, all, the happiness tha 
a hazel nut can be supposed..capable. of.’ Then ret 
ing to his former earnest tone—‘ My first wish fo 
whom I am interested in is thatthey, should be, firm 
If Louisa Musgrove would be beautiful and happy/in: 
November of life; she will cherish, all her present pow 
of mind.’ ibe et boainarteiob Bs 
He had done, and was unanswered... It would: hi 
surprised Anne. if Louisa could have readily .answél 
such a speech—words of such. interest; spoken with $ 
serious warmth! She ‘could. imagine what , Louisa. } 
feeling. For herself, she feared to move, lest she, sho 
be seen. While she remained,,.a-bush of low rambhin 
holly protected her, and they were moving. on, . Betor 
they’ were beyond, her hearing, however,/ Louisa, sp ok 
again. | 475 ot Vooceee 
“Mary is good-natured enough in many respec 
said she, “‘ but she! does sometimes provoke, me, exe 
ively by her nonsense and her: pride—the, Elhot, pr 
She has a great:deal too much. of ‘the: Elliot pride. . 
do so wish. that Charles had married Anne. instead.) 
suppose you know he wanted to marry Anne ?))) .) it 
After a moment’s pause, Captain Wentworth. said,= 
‘Do you mean that she refused; himifstijzob Sart % 
ie 


bar 


‘Oh yes; certainly.” } 
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‘When did that happen?” 

I do not exactly know; for Henrietta and I were at 
Jol at the time; but I believe about a year before 
married Mary. Towish’ she had accepted: him. We 
ald all have liked her ‘a great deal better’; and papa 
mamma always think it was her great friend Lady 
sell’ s doing, that she did not:) They think Charles 
t not be learned and bookish enough to please Lady 
sell} and that, therefore, she persuaded Anne to re- 
him.” 

he’ sounds were retreating, and. Anne: distinguished 
more. “Her own emotions still kept her fixed. She 
/much to recover from before she could move. ©The 
mer’s proverbial fate was not absolutely hers—she 
heard no evil of herself; but she had heard a great 
of very painful import. ’ She'saw how her own char- 
T was considered by Captain Wentworth ; and there 
been just that degree of feeling and curiosity about 
in his manner which must give her extreme agitation. 
s soon as she could she went after Mary, and having 
id and ‘walked back with her to their former ‘station 
he stile, felt some comfort in their whole party being 
\ediately afterwards collected, and once ‘more in 
ion together. Her spirits wanted the solitude and 
ce which only numbers could give. 

qarles'and Henrietta returned, bringing, ‘as may be 
ectured, Charles Hayter with them. The minutiz 
he’ business Anne could not attempt to understand 
ren Captain Wentworth did not seem’ admitted’ to 
act confidence’ here; but that there had been a 
}drawing onthe gentleman’ s side, and:a relenting on 
lady’s, and that they were now very glad to be to- 
ler again, did not’admit a doubt. Henrietta looked 
tle ashamed, ‘but very well pleased ; Charles Hayter 
edingly happy; and they were ‘devoted to each 
r almost from ‘the first instant of their all setting 
ard for Uppercross. 

verything now marked out Louisa for Captain Went: 
h—nothing could be plainer; and where many 
sions ‘were necessary, or even where they were not, 
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they walked side by side, nearly as much as the othe 
two. In a long strip of meadow land, where there: was 
ample space for all, they were thus. divided, forming 
three distinct parties; and to that party of the. three 
which boasted least animation and, least .complaisancs 
Anne necessarily belonged. She) joined. Charles anc 
Mary, and was tired enough to be very: glad of Charles’: 
other arm; but Charles, though in very good-humou: 
with her, was out of temper with his wife.', Mary hac 
shown herself disobliging to him, and was now to reaj 
the consequence—which consequence was his, droppin 
her arm almost every moment, to. cut off the heads o 
some nettles in the hedge with his switch; and whe 
Mary began to complain of it, and lament her being. ill 
used, according ‘to custom, in being on the hedge side 
while Anne was never incommoded on) the other, h 
dropped the arms of both, to hunt after a weasel whic! 
he had a momentary glance of, and they could hardl; 
get him along at. all. | | 

This long meadow bordered a lane, which their foot 
path, at the end of it, was to cross ; and. when the part 
had all reached the gate of exit, the carriage advancin' 
in the same direction, which had been some time heard 
was just coming up, and proved to be Admiral Croft: 
gig. He and his wife had taken. their intended drive 
and were returning home. Upon. hearing how, long 
walk the young people had engaged in, they kindly offere’ 
a seat to any lady who might) be particularly. tired; } 
would save her full a mile, and they were going throug 
Uppercross.' The invitation ‘was general,.and_ generall 
declined: The Miss Musgroves: were jnot, at, all. tired 
and Mary was either offended by not being asked befo1 
any of the others, or, what Louisa called the Elliot prid: 
could not endure to make a third in a one-horse chaise. | 

The walking party had. crossed the lane, and were su: 
mounting an opposite stile, and the admiral was puttin 
his horse into motion again, when Captain Wentwort 
cleared the hedge in-a moment, to say something to h 
sister. The something might be guessed by its effects.' 

“Miss Elliot, I am sure you, are tired,’’ cried, Mr 
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Croft. ‘‘ Do let us have the pleasure of taking you home. 
Here is excellent room for three, I assure you. If we 
were all like you, I believe we might sit four. You must, 
ndeed—you must.” 

Anne was still in the lane ; and though instinctively 
seginning to decline, she was not allowed to proceed. 
fhe admiral’s kind urgency came in support of his wife’s. 
Chey would not be refused; they compressed themselves 
nto the smallest possible space: to leave her a corner ; 
ind Captain Wentworth, without saying a word, turned 
o her, and quietly obliged her to be assisted into the 
arriage. 
| Yes; he had done it. She was in the carriage, and 
elt that he had placed her there—that his will and. his 
1ands had done it—that she owed it to his perception of 
ner fatigue, and his resolution to give her rest. She was 
rery much affected by the view of his disposition: to- 
vards her which all these things made apparent. This 
ittle circumstance seemed the completion of all that had 
‘one before. She understood him. He could not for- 
‘ive her, but he could not be unfeeling. Though con- 
lemning her for the past, and considering it with high 
ind unjust resentment, though perfectly careless of her, 
nd though becoming attached to another, still he could 
lot see her suffer without the desire of giving her relief. 
t was a remainder of former sentiment; it was an 
mpulse of pure though unacknowledged friendship; it 
vas a proof of his own warm and amiable heart, which 
he could not contemplate without emotions so com- 
sounded of pleasure and pain that she knew not which 
wrevailed. 

Her answers to the kindness and the remarks of her 
ompanions were at first unconsciously given. They 
iad travelled half their way along the rough lane before 
he was quite awake to what they said. She then found 
hem talking of “‘ Frederick.”’ 

_“ He certainly means to have one or other of those 
wo girls, Sophy,” said the admiral; ‘but there is no 
aying which. He has been running after them, too, 
ong enough, one would think, to make up his mind. 
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Ay, this comes of) the peace,; If, ity were, war, now, he 
would have settled it long! ago,—We.sailors,.Miss Elhot, 
cannot’ afford to make long.courtships in, time of war.— 
How many days was it, my dear, between, the first..time 
of my seeing you,and,our sitting; down: together in our 
lodgings at North!Narmouth,? sie - sailosb of bai: sical 

‘We had better not talk, about-it, my dear,’’ replied 
Mrs: Croft pleasantly ;,‘‘for if Miss Elliot, were, to hear 
how soon we|came to an understanding, she, would never 
be persuaded that. we could be happy together... a 
known: you by-character;-however, long betOREs ccrart aie 

“ Well, and I had heard of you as a very pretty. girl, 
and what were|we to. wait/for besides, ?;,.1; do not ike 
having such-things so long -in| hand:., L,.wish; Frederick 
would spread a little more canvas,).and -bring us -hom¢ 
one -of these young ladies, to\Kellynch... Then there 
would ‘always be company for them...And,) very nicé 
young. ladies they both: are; 4 hardly know. one. from 
the other.” oft berisse(soassenn ja 

“ Very good-humoured, unaffected girls, indeed,” .saic 
Mrs. Croft, in a tone of calmer praise, such as made Anni 
suspect that her keener, powers might. not,,consider eithe 
of them: as quite worthy of her brother;...° and..a, ver} 
respectable’ family. One could; not,;be connected. witl 
better people.» My»dear admiral,’ that.post 1—+we.sha 
certainly take that’ post.’’ PRE TE a 
- But by: coolly. giving the reins.a better, direction, her 
self, they happily passed; the danger,; and by once.after 
wards judiciously putting out) her -hand,,, they, neithe 
fell into a rut, nor ran/foul.of ‘a,dung-cart,; and; Anne 
with some amusement at their style of driving, whic! 
she imagined no bad representation, of,,the,.general guid 
ance of their affairs, found herself,safely, deposited bj 
them at the cottage. w yjedt tied bellevexnt bee 
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THE time now approached | fOr Lady. Russell’s-re eA a th 
day was even fixed ;;,and,Anne,- being engaged to,:jol) 
heras: soon) as.ishe was»resettled,,.was,,looking, for war, 
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) an early removal to’ Kellynch, and beginning to think 
ow her own comfort was likely to be affected by it. 

It would place her in the same village with Captain 
Jentworth, within half:amile ofhim:; they would have 
) frequent the same church, and»there must, be inter- 
surse between the two families. This was against her; 
ut, on the other hand, he spent so much of his time at 
Ippercross ‘that: in removing thence she might, be .con- 
dered rather as leaving him behind than as going to- 
‘ards him; ‘and, upon the whole, she believed she must, 
n this interesting question, be the gainer, almost as 
artainly as in her change of domestic society, in leaving 
oor Mary for Lady Russell. 

She’ wished it might ‘be possible for her to, avoid ever 
seing Captain Wentworth at the Hall: those rooms had 
‘itnessed former meetings’ which would be brought too 
ainfully before her ; but she was yet: more anxious for 
ie possibility of Lady Russell and Captain Wentworth 
ever meeting anywhere. » They did not like each other, 
nd no renewal of acquaintance now could do any good ; 
nd were Lady Russell to see them together, she might 
dink that he had too much self-possession, and she too 
ttle. 

| These points formed her chief solicitude in anticipating 
er removal from Uppercross, where she felt she had been 
sationed’ quite long enough. Her usefulness to) little 
harles would always give some sweetness to the,»mem- 
ty of her two months’ visit there; but he was gaining 
crength apace, andshe had nothing else to stay for. 

The conclusion of her visit, however, was diversified in 
“way which she ‘had not at all imagined. Captain Went- 
‘orth, after being unseen and unheard ‘of at Uppercross 
or two’ whole days, appeared again-among them to 
istify himself by a relation of what had ‘kept him away. 

A letter from his friend, Captain Harville; having found 
im out at last; had brought intelligence, of Captain 
Tarville’s being ‘settled with: this family at Lyme. for 
4e winter; of their being, therefore, quite unknowingly, 
vithin twenty miles ofeach other. Captain Harville 
ad’ never been in good health: since: a severe wound 
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which he received two years before, and, Captain: Went-. 
worth’s anxiety to see him had determined, him. to, go. 
immediately to Lyme. He had been there for four-and- 
twenty hours.’ His acquittal was complete, his, friend- 
ship warmly honoured, a lively interest excited for his 
friend, and his’ description of the ‘fine country about 
Lyme so feelingly attended: to by the. party \that an 
earnest desire to see Lyme themselves, and a projens for 
going thither, was the consequence. 

The young people were all wild to see Lyme. Captain 
Wentworth talked of going there again himself; it was 
only seventeen ‘miles from’ Uppercross ; though» ‘Novem- 
ber, the weather was by no means bad; and, in’ short, 
Louisa, who’ was the most eager. of the eager, having 
formed the resolution to go, and: besides. the pleasure of 
doing as she liked, being now armed, with the idea of 
merit in maintaining her own way, \bore down all the 
wishes of her father and’ mother for putting it off till 
summer ; and ‘to Lyme they were: to go——Charles,, Mary, 
Anne, Henrietta, ‘Louisa, and Captain Wentworth. 

The first heedless scheme had been: to go in the morning 
and return ‘at night; but to this Mr: Musgrove, ‘for the 
sake of his horses, would not consent ; and when it came 
to be rationally considered, a day in the middle. of No- 
vember would not leave much time-for seeing'a new place, 
after deducting’ seven’hours, as the nature ofthe country 
required, for going and returning.., They were, conse- 
quently, to stay the night there, and not to be-expected 
back till the next day’s dinner. © This was) felt to be. al 
considerable amendment; and though they all met: at 
the great house at rather an early breakfast hour, and 
set off very punctually, it was so much» past noon before| 
the two carriages—Mr. Musgrove’s coach containing the 
four ladies, and Charles’s curricle,;in which, he drove 
Captain Wentworth—were descending the long. hiil) into 
Lyme, and entering upon: the. still steeper street of the 
town itself, that it'was very evident they would not have 
more than time for looking about them, before the helt 
and warmth of the day ‘were: gone. 

After securing accommodations, and onberues a dinner 
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t one of the inns, the next thing to be done ‘was un- 
uestionably to walk directly down to the sea. They 
vere come too late in the year for any amusement’ or 
ariety which Lyme, as a public place, might offer. The 
doms were shut up, the lodgers almost all gone, scarcely 
ny family but of the residents left; and as there is 
othing to admire in the buildings themselves, the re- 
iarkable situation of the town, the principal street almost 
urrying into the water, the walk to the Cobb (skirting 
ound the pleasant little bay, which, in the season, is 
nimated with bathing machines and company), the 
obb itself, its old wonders and new improvements, with 
ie very beautiful line of cliffs stretching out to the east 
f the town, are what the stranger’s eye will seek; and 
very strange stranger it must be who does not’ see 
harms i in the immediate environs of Lyme to make him 
‘ish to know it better. The scenes in its neighbourhood— 
harmouth, with its high grounds and extensive sweeps 
f country, and still more its sweet, retired bay, backed 
y dark cliffs, where fragments of low rock among the 
ands make it the happiest spot for watching the flow 
= the tide, for sitting in unwearied contemplation ; the 
‘oody varieties of the cheerful village of Up Lyme; and, 
dove all, Pinny, with its green chasms between romantic 
‘icks, where the scattered forest trees and orchards of 
‘xuriant growth’ declare that many a generation must 
ave passed away since the first partial falling of the cliff 
vepared the ground for such a state, where a scene so 
‘onderful and so lovely is exhibited as may more than 
jual any of the resembling scenes of the far-famed Isle 
- Wight—these places must be visited, and visited again, 
/make the worth of Lyme understood. 

The party from Uppercross, passing down by the now 
sserted and melancholy-looking rooms, and still descend- 
g, soon found themselves on the sea-shore; and linger: 
g only, as all must linger and gaze on a first return to 
e€ sea, whoever deserve to look on it at all, proceeded 
wards the Cobb, equally their object in itself. and on 
iptain Wentworth’s account; for in a small house 
var the foot of an old pier of unknown date were the 
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Harvilles.settled. .Captain Wentworth, turned in to call 
on his friend; the others walked, on,.and he ;was to join 
them.on, the, Cobb. |,.; ai otel ‘oot Saios s19W 

They. were by, no, means tired. of wondering, and ad- 
miring; and not even Louisa seemed to. feel that they 
had parted with Captain Wentworth long, when they saw 
him. coming’ after them, with three companions, all well 
known already by description to be Captain and Mrs..Har- 
ville, and. a\Captain Benwick, who was staying with them. 

Captain Benwick had some time ago. been first, lieu- 
tenant of the Laconia; and. the account. which,.Captain, 
Wentworth had given of, him.on.his return from: Lyme 
before, his warm praise, of him.as,an excellent. young man 
and an officer, whom he had always valued highly, which 
must have stamped him well inthe esteem of every listener, 
had been followed’ by a little history of his,private life, 
which rendered him perfectly interesting injthe eyes of all 
the ladies. He had been engaged: to, Captain Harville’ 
sister, and was now mourning herloss.. They had. beem 
year or two waiting for fortune and promotion. -Kortune 
came, his prize-money as lieutenant, being great: promo: 
tion, too, came at Jas#; but Fanny Harville didnot live te 
know it. She had died the preceding summer, while he 
was at sea. Captain Wentworth believed, it) impossible 
for man to be more attached to woman than. poor -Ben; 
wick had: been to Fanny Harville, or be more deeply 
afflicted’ under the dreadful’ change.'» He,considered hi 
disposition as of the sort which must suffer heavily, unit 
ing very strong feelings with quiet, serious, and retiring 
manners; and a decided: taste for reading and sedentar 
pursuits. To finish the interest of the story; the’ friend) 
ship between him and: the: Harvilles seemed; if possible! 
augmented by the event which closed all their. views 0| 
alliance, and Captain Benwick was now living with then 
entirely. Captain Harville had:taken his, present hous 
for halfa year—his taste, and: his health, and his, fortunt 
all directing him to a-residence -unexpensive, and-by th 
sea ; and) the grandeur: of! the country,\:and the’ retire 
ment of Lyme in the! winter, appeared) exactly adapted 
to’ Captain Benwick’s: state of) mind. }-The, sympathy 
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ad good-will excited: towards Captain Benwick was very 
reat. olds wise? " 
‘| And. yet,” said Anne to herself, as they now moved 
»srward to meet the party, ‘‘ he has not, perhaps, a more 
yrrowing heart than I have. I cannot believe his pros- 
ects so blighted for:ever.». He is: younger than I, am— 
ounger in/feeling, if not in fact—younger as a man. 
(e will rally again, and be happy with another.’ 
They all, met, and»were introduced. . Captain»Harville 
‘as a tall; dark-man, with a sensible, benevolent coun- 
mance; alittle dame; and, from strong features and 
ant of health, looking: much older than. Captain Went- 
‘orth. .Captain Benwick looked, and was, the youngest 
f the three, and, compared with either of them, a little 
ian. He had a-pleasing face and!a melancholy. air, Just 
3 he ought to have, and drew back’ from: conversation. 
Captain ‘Harville, though not equalling Captain Went- 
‘orth|in, manners, was:a perfect gentleman, unaffected, 
‘arm; and obliging; Mrs. Harville,; a, degree less polished 
aan her husband, seemed, however, to have the same 
ood feelings ; and nothing could» be more pleasant than 
neir desire of considering: the: whole party as friends of 
neir own, because the friends of Captain Wentworth, 
more kindly ‘hospitable than: their: entreaties for their 
\] (promising to dine with: them: The dinner, already 
ederediat the inn, was at»last, though unwillingly, ac- 
»pted-as an excusé); -but they seemed almost hurt) that 
aptain»- Wentworth should have brought any such party 
» Lyme withouticonsidering it asia thing of course that 
ney should dine with them. rfid 
| There was somuch attachment to Captain Wentworth 
i, all this, and such a bewitching charm in a degree of 
spitality so uncommon,' so unlike the usual) style. of 
ive-and-take invitations; and) dinners of formality. and 
isplay; that Anne felt her spirits not-likely to be bene- 
‘ted by an increasing acquaintance among ‘his brother- 
fficers.. ‘' These would: have been ‘all:my friends,’ was 
er thought; and-she had to struggle against,a great 
sndency to lowness.) | > (10% | 
/ On quitting the Cobb, they, all went indoors, with, their 
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new friends, and found rooms ‘so small'as none but those 
who invite from the heart could think capable of accom: 
modating so many. Anne‘had a moment’s astonishment 
on the subject herself; but it was'soon lost'in the pleas- 
anter feelings which sprang from the sight of all the in- 
genious contrivances and nice arrangements of Captain 
Harville*to’ turn the actual space to the’ best possible 
account, to supply the deficiencies: of lodging-house 
furniture, and defend the windows and doors against 
the winter storms to be expected. The varieties in the 
fitting-up of the rooms, where the common ‘necessaries 
provided by the owner, in the common indifferent plight, 
were contrasted with some few articles of a rare species 
of wood, excellently worked up, and with something 
curious and valuable from all the distant countries Cap- 
tain Harville had visited, were more than amusing to 
Anne. ‘Connected as it all was with his’ profession, the 
fruit of its labours, the effect of its influence on his habits, 
the picture of repose and domestic happiness it presented 
made it to her a something more, or less, than gratification. 

Captain Harville was no reader : but he had contrived’ 
excellent accommodations’ and fashioned very pretty 
shelves for a tolerable collection of well-bound volumes) 
the property of Captain: Benwick. | His \ lameness’ pre- 
vented him from taking much exercise, but: a mind of 
usefulness and ingenuity seemed ‘to furnish him ‘with 
constant employment within. He drew, he varnished, 
he carpentered, he glued, he made toys for the children; 
he fashioned new netting-needles and pins with improve: 
ments; and if everything else was done, sat down to his 
large fishing-net at one corner of the room. 

Anne thought she left great happiness behind her when 
they quitted the house ; and Louisa, by: whom she found, 
herself walking, burst forth into raptures of admiration! 
and delight on the character of the navy—their friendli-' 
ness, their brotherliness, their openness, their upright-| 
ness ; protesting that she was convinced of sailors having! 
more worth and warmth than any other set of men’ in) 
England—that they only knew howto" live, and the 
only deserved to be respected and loved. 


} 
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They went back,to dress and dine ;.and so well had the 
sheme answered. already that nothing was found amiss, 
10ugh its being “‘so entirely out of the season,’ and the 
no thoroughfare.of Lyme,” and the “no expectation 
f. company,’’, (had, brought, many oapologies ‘from the 
eads.of the,inn. 

Anne found_herself by this time growing so much more 
ardened to being in Captain Wentworth’s’ company 
aan, she had) at. first imagined; could) ever be, that the 
tting down. to,the same table with him now, and the 
iterchange;of..the. common. civilities attending on it 
they. never got beyond), was become a mere nothing. 

The nights,were too dark for the ladies to meet again 
u the morrow, but.Captain Harville had promised them 

-visit,in\the evening; and he came, bringing his friend 
lso, which was more than had | been:expected, it having 
een agreed that, Captain Benwick) had: all the appear- 
nce of. being..oppressed .by the presence of so) many 
‘rangers. He ventured among them again, however, 
1ough his\spirits certainly did not seem fit for the mirth 
f the party in general. 

_ While Captains Wentworth and Harville led the talk 
a one side of the room, and by recurring ‘to former days 
ipplied anecdotes in abundance to occupy and entertain 
ae others, it-fell. to Anne’s lot to be placed rather apart 
ith Captain Benwick.; and a very good impulse of her 
Baxs obliged, her,-to begin an acquaintance with ‘him. 
le was shy, and disposed to abstraction ;) but the ‘en- 
aging mildness,.of -her countenance, and ‘gentleness of 
er manners soon had their effect, and Anne was well 
2paid. the, first; trouble: of exertion. He was evidently 
| young:man) of considerable taste in reading, though 
irincipally i in poetry ; and besides the persuasion of hav- 
ag given him at least. an) evening’s indulgence ‘in the 
iscussiom,of subjects which his)usual companions had 
robably no concern in, she had the«hope*of: being of 
gal.use to, him,in.some suggestions:as to the duty and 
enefit of struggling against affliction, which had natur- 
lly grown, out of, their conversation. For, though shy, 
e did-not,seem) reserved: it: had rather: the appearance 
19 0 
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of feelings glad to burst their'usual restraints. “And having 
talked of poetry, the richness of the present age, and gone 
through a ‘brief comparison of opinion as tothe first-rate 
poets, trying to ascertain whether Marmion or The Lady 
of the Lake were to be preferred, and’ how! ranked’ the 
Gtaour and The Bride of Abydos, and, moreover, how 
the Giaour was to be pronounced, he showed himself sq 
intimately acquainted with all the tenderest songs of 
the one poet, and all the’ impassioned descriptions of 
hopeless agony of the other; he repeated’ with’ ‘such 
tremulous feeling’ the ‘various ‘lines’ which imaged a 
broken heart; or a mind destroyed’ by wretchedness, and 
looked so entirely as if he meant to be understood, that 
she ventured to hope he'did not always read only poetry, 
and to say that she thought it was ‘the misfortune’ of 
poetry to be seldom safely enjoyed by those’who enjoyed 
it completely, and thatthe strong’ feelings which alone 
could estimate it truly were the very feelings which ought 
to. taste it but sparingly. | Lit 67 7 
His looks showing him not’ pained; but pleased with 
this allusion to his situation, she was emboldened “to go 
on; and feeling in herself the right of seniority of mind, 
she ventured to recommend a’ larger’ allowance of prose: 
in his) daily study ;\ and on being requested to particu: 
larize, mentioned such works of our best moralists, such 
collections of the finest’ letters, such memoirs of char- 
acters of worth and suffering, as occurred to her at the! 
moment as calculated to rouse and fortify the’ mind ‘by’ 
the -highest. precepts; and: the strongest ‘examples’ of 
moral and ‘religious endurances. | ‘ 
Captain. Benwick. listened attentively, ‘and. seemed 
grateful for the interest implied ;" and’ though with a 
shake ofthe head, and sighs which’ declared his little 
faith inthe efficacy: of any books on grief like his; noted 
down the names of those she recommended, and promised 
to procureiand read them. 0° © asc OTe 
When the’ evening was over, “Anne could not°but be 
amused at the idea of her coming to Lyme’ to preach 
patience and resignation to a young man whom’ she had | 
never seen before; nor could she help fearing, on moi 
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ious reflection, that, like many other great moralists 
id preachers, she had been eloquent on a point in which 
2r own conduct would ill bear examination. 


, CHAPTER XII. 


NNE and Henrietta, finding themselves the earliest of 
1e party the next morning, agreed’ to stroll down ‘to the 
‘a before breakfast. They went to the sands to watch 
1e flowing of the tide, which a fine south-easterly breeze 
as bringing in with all the grandeur which so flat a 
1ore admitted.. They praised the morning, gloried in 
1€ sea, sympathized in the delight of the fresh-feeling 
reeze, and were silent ; till Henrietta suddenly began 
Zain with,— 3 

Oh yes; I am quite convinced that, with very few 
<ceptions, the sea-air always does:good. There can be 
9 doubt of its having been of the greatest service to 
ir. Shirley, after his illness last) spring twelvemonth. 
-e declares himself. that coming to Lyme for a month 
id him more good than all the medicine he took, and 
iat being by the sea always makes him feel young again. 
ow I cannot help thinking it a pity that he does not 
ve entirely by the sea. I do think he had better leave 
‘ppercross entirely, and fix at Lyme. Do not you, 
mne? Do not you agree with me that it is the best 
aing he could) do, both; for himself and Mrs. Shirley? 
he has cousins here, you know, and many acquaintance, 
hich would make it cheerful for her; and I am sure 
ae would be glad to get toa place where she could have 
sedical attendance at hand, in case of his having another 
vizure... Indeed, I think: it quite melancholy to have 
ach excellent: people as Dr. and Mrs. Shirley, who have 
2en doing good all their lives; wearing out their last days 
a place like. Uppercross, where, excepting our family, 
aey seem shut out from all.the world. «I wish his friends 
yould propose it to him.) I really think they ought. 
nd as to procuring a dispensation, there: could be no 
ifficulty at his time of life, and with his:character. My 
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only doubt: is whether anything could. persuade him ‘te 
leave: his parish: :; He is so! very strict and. scrupulous in 
his notions—over-scrupulous, I must»say.'!) Do: not? you 
think, Anne, it is being over-scrupulous ? Do not you 
think it is quite a mistaken point of conscience, when a 
clergyman sacrifices his health forthe sake of duties 
which may be just as well’performed by another person ? 
And.at: Lyme too—only' seventeen miles) offi—he would 
be near:enough*to hear, if-:peopleithought there was any- 
thing: to: complain of,” *: ) Jtasiaiserd sxoted. sal 
Anne, smiled: more. than ‘once’ to» ‘herself> during" this 
speech, and entered:into the subject asready:to:do good 
by entering into the feelings of a) young ladyoas of a young 
man—though here it was good of a»lowerstandard; for 
what could be: offered but 'generalsacquiescence 2» She 
said all that was reasonable and proper on the'business§ 
felt the claims of Dr. Shirley: to'repose as she ought; 
saw how very desirable.it was that hesshould have ‘some 
active, respectable: young manas) a’ resident‘ curate} and 
was even courteous; enough: to: hint atithe advantage 6f 
such resident curate’s' being: marriéd.!\e2mi) seqslos) of) 
‘. Lowish,”’| said) Henrietta, ‘very wellopleased: with her 
companion‘ \biwish Lady Russelb lived at; Uppercross,. 
and -were» intimate! with) Dr. Shirley/o: Ihave» always 
heard of Lady Russellias a wémanoofthe/greatest influ! 
ence with everybody.| I :alwaysilook! upon her vas°able 
to: persuade a person to anythings «Isamafraid Of: her, 
as I have told you before, quite’ afraid of! ther, ‘because 
she is'so very clever }:but/Irespect ‘her amazingly, anid 
wish weshad such aoneighbour:at Uppercross.!10W 6 91\y 
Anne \'was amused -by Henrietta’s’ manner | of obeing 
grateful, and amused also that:the ‘course ofsévents and 
the new interests: of: Henrietta’s:views should have. placed 
her friend atallin favour with any-of the Musgrove family; 
She ‘had only time, however, for a:general answer) andea 
wish: that osuch:;another> woman!>were' /at> U ppercross, | 
before all subjects suddenly ceased:on ‘seeing’ Louisa and 
Captain, Wentworth coming towards themy oThey came 
also efor) astrolb till ‘breakfast: was ‘likelyoto, be ready 
but Louisa, recollecting’immediatély:afterwards that she 
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d something: to procure at'a’shop, invited them: all ‘to 
,back with her. into the town. »They were all:at her 
sposal. ohn —59 

When they, came to the steps leading upwards from 
e beach, a gentleman, at the same moment preparing 
come down, politely drew back and stopped ‘to ‘give 
em-way. They ascended and passed him; andvas they 
ssed, Anne’s face caught his eye, and he looked) at her 
thsa degree of earnest admiration which she could not 
»insensible of. She was looking: remarkably well; her 
ry regular, very pretty features having the bloom and 
sshness of youth restored by the fine wind which had 
en blowing on her complexion, and by the anima- 
mn, of eye which it had also produced. | It was evident 
atithe gentleman (completely a gentleman in manner) 
(mired her. exceedingly... Captain» Wentworth looked 
und at her instantly in a way which showed his noticing 
\it. » He gavé her a momentary glance—a ‘glance of 
ightness which seemed to say, ‘That man 1is)struck 
th’ you; and even I, at this moment, see something 
ce Anne Elliot again.” 

After attending Louisa through her business, and loiter- 
g about.a little longer, they returned to the inn); and 
‘ane, in passing afterwards quickly from her own chamber 
their dining-room,. had nearly run against the very 
me gentleman, as he came ‘out of ian adjoining apart- 
a She had before conjectured him to be a stranger 
se themselves, (and: determined: that ‘a’ well-looking 
(oom, who! was strolling about near the two inns as 
ey. came »back,»should’ be ‘his servant. Both master 
¥ man being. in mourning ‘assisted the idea. | It was 
»w proved that he belonged: to: the same inn as them- 
Ives; and: this»second meeting, short:as it was, also 
-oved again, by the gentleman’s looks, ‘that he thought 
ers very lovely; and by the readiness and propriety of 
's apologies, that he was a man: of| exceedingly good 
‘annets: He seemed’ about: thirty,:and though not 
andsome, had:an agreeable person: Anne felt that she 
sould like to know: who he was. | , 
They had nearly done breakfast when the sound of a 
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carriage (almost the first: they ‘had’ heard ‘since ‘enter. 
ing Lyme) drew half the party to the window.’ “It was 
a gentleman’s carriage—a curricle—but only coming 
round from the stableyard to the front ‘door: Somebody 
must: be going away. It was driven ‘by a servant in : 
mourning.”’ if vou Mi WO) (Oo "ae 
The word curricle’ made Charles’ Musgrove jump ‘up, 
that he might»compare it with his own: the servant in 
mourning roused Anne’s* curiosity; and the whole’ six 
were collected to look by the time the owner of the curricle 
was to be seen issuing from the door, amidst the bows 
and civilities of the household, and taking his seat to 
drive off. | 107 2 Cy “Sa 
“ Ah!” cried Captain Wentworth instantly, and with 
half a glance at Anne, “‘it is the very man we passed.” 
The Miss Musgroves’ agreed /to it) and having all 
kindly watched him as far up the hill-as they® could,’ 
they returned to the breakfast-table. The waiter came 
into the room'soon afterwards. LEEW ee PTS Fie 
“Pray,” said Captain Wentworth immediately, ‘can 
you tell us the name of the gentleman who is just gone’ 
away ?”? a ESTED O37 8°11 A 
‘ Yes, sir, a Mr. Elliot—a gentieman of large fortune; | 
came in last night from Sidmouth—dare say you heard 
the carriage, sir, while you were at dinner; and° going 
on now for Crewkherne, in his way to Bath and London.” 
“Elliot !”” © Many had looked on‘each other, and many 
had repeated: the name, before alli this had ‘been got 
through, even by the smart rapidity of a waiter. | 
‘Bless me !”’ cried Mary, “it/must ‘be our cousin} 
it must be our Mr. Elliot=-it must, ‘indeed !<Charles, 
Anne, must not it ?): In ‘mourning, you see, | just as our. 
Mr. Elhot must be. How: very extraordinary! In 
the very same inn with us: !—-Anne, must not it be our 
Mr. Elliot, my father’s next heir ?—Pray,’sir,’” ae 
to the waiter, “did not you “*hear—did'not°his servan 
say whether he belonged to the Kellynch family?” ° 7 
‘No, ma’am, he did not mention no particular family ; 
but he said his master was avery rich gentleman, and 
would be\a baronight some day2no) Vicon bei yon 
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“There, you see!” cried: Mary, in an ecstasy ; “just 
‘I said! Heir to Sir Walter Elliot! I was sure that 
ould come out, if it was so. Depend upon it, that is 
circumstance which his servants ‘take care to publish 
herever he goes:' But, Anne, only conceive how ex- 
aordinary! I-wish I had looked at him more. I wish 
e had: been aware in time who it»was, that he might 
uve been introduced to us.. What a ‘pity that we should 
»t have been introduced to'each other! Do you think 
: had the Elliot countenance? I hardly looked at 
m—I was looking at the horses); but I think he had 
mething of the Elliot countenance: I. wonder’ the 
ms did ‘not strikeyme!' Oh, the greatcoat was hang- 
g over the panel, and hid the arms; so it did, other- 
ise; L.am sure, I should have observed them, and the 
very too; if the servant had not been in mourning, 
ie should have known him by the livery.” 

“ Putting all these very extraordinary circumstances 
gether;” said:Captain Wentworth, ‘we must consider 
to be the arrangement of Providence that you should 
ot be introduced: to your cousin.” 

When. she could) command Mary’s attention, Anne 
iietly tried’ to convince her that their father and Mr. 
\liot had not, for many years, been on such terms as to 
ake the power of attempting an introduction at all 
ssirable. i 

At the same time, however, it was a'secret gratification 
_ herself to have seen her cousin, and to know that the 
ture owner of Kellynch was undoubtedly a gentleman, 
id had. an air of good sense. She would not; upon any 
count, mention her having met with him the second 
ne ; luckily Mary did not much attend to their having 
assed close by him in their early walk, but she would 
uve felt quite ill-used ‘by Anne’s having actually run 
vainst him in the passage, and received: his very polite 
:cuses; while she had never been near him at all. No, 
at cousinly little interview must’ remain a perfect 
poret. 

‘Of course,” said Mary; ‘‘ you will mention our seeing 
r. Elliot the next time you write to Bath. I think my 
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father certainly ought to:héar'of it ;\ dommention:all about 
hir.’S-r0e foiliel aetleW  w@ ofateld., | bisad. ee 
Anne avoided adirect reply, but it was just the circum: 
stance which: she considered-as not) merely: unnecessary 
to be,communicated, but as what ought:to:be suppressed, 
The: offence:.which had» beensgiven:iher father’'many 
years) back she» knew ;)(Elizabeth’s particular! share in 
it she-suspected }\and that Mri Elliot’s:idea always pro- 
duced irritation in both:was beyond':a doubt’: Mary 
never wrote to:Bath herself;. all the‘ toilofskeeping up 
a slow and junsatisfactory’ cotrespondencé with! Eliza- 
beth fell on Anne: 9 toll edt to panoidtecel 
Breakfast -had: not» been long»over'' whem ithey were 
joined by ‘Captain and: Mrs. | Harville and; Captain Ben: 
wick, with whom they had appointed ‘to: take:their last 
walk, about: Lyme. | They ought: to “be setting’ offi:for 
Uppercross by one, and in the meanwhile: wereto° be 
all together, and,out of doors as long-as ‘they could:‘! 
Anne found Captain Benwick getting near-herias soon 
as they were.all fairly in the’ streets: Their} conversation: 
the preceding evening did not disinclineshim:to‘seek het 
again; and they walked together:some time; talking as 
before of Mr. Scott and Lord’! Byron,;:and still as unable 
as before, and)as: unable as any:otheritwo:readers, to 
think exactly alike of the merits /of eithery:till something 
occasioned an almost general change amongst their party) 
and instead of Captain, Benwick, she had»Captain Har- 
ville: by her side. g ,cieuoo tel seceevse ot Hogion, gm 
‘Miss Elliot,” said he, speaking rather low,‘vyow have: 
done a,good deed in making that poor fellow'talk so:muchi 
I wish he could have such company: oftener:™ It ‘is bad 
for him, I know, to be shut up:as h@is;;sbut what can we) 
do? We cannot parti’? ; nt onic vd,-seolo bezagil 
 No,’’)said: Anne, “ that’I can ‘easily believe to be ix | 
possible ;, but in, time, perhaps+we know what time does 
in every case of: affliction ;:and ‘you must remember; 
Captain Harville, that»your friend may! yet be ‘called‘a! 
young mourner—only last summer, I understand.’’!o1 > 
‘\ Ay, true enough,” with a deep’sigh=—“only June.” | 
oo And not knownctoshim perhaps s0°soon.”) 101) 1 


. 
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_“ Not, till the first-week ine August, when he came home 
‘om the Cape—-just, madeintorthe Grappler.’ I was at 
lymouth, dreading to-hear of him»: He:sent in letters, 
ut .the..Grappler ‘was -under» orders for’ Portsmouth. 
here the news-must follow him ;0:but’ who was ‘to ‘tell 
25, Not;L.);l.would,as soon have: been ‘run up ‘to’ the 
ard-arm,,, Nobody, could do:itbutiithat good fellow”’ 
pointing to, Captain, Wentworth:) “The Laconia had 
ome into Plymouth the week’ before; no danger of her 
eing sent, to.sea again.) He stood: his chance for the 
2st—wrote up for leave of absence.;; but without wait- 
ig,the, return, travelled night and: day till he got’ to 
jortsmouth, rowed off,to the Grappler that instant,’ and 
ever left the poor fellow fora week: That’s what ‘he 
id, and.nobody.else-could have:saved poor James. You 
tay think,| Miss Elliot, whether he is dear to us !”’ 
, Anne did, think on the question with perfect: decision, 
nd said./as';much»in; reply as her own’ feelings’ could 
ecomplish, or. ‘as his: seemed able: to bear, for he was 
90! much, affected to renew) the:subject;) and when ‘he 
noke again, it was:of.something totally different. 
» Mrs. Harville’s giving it as her opinion that her ‘hus- 
and would-have quite walking enough by the time he 
sached home, determined: the direction of all the: party 
ajwhat, was to, be’ their last: walk.:..\They would accom- 
any (them.to their door, and\then return and set off 
1aemselves. ,, By, all. their calculations there was just 
‘me for this ;.but/as they drew near:the Cobb, there was 
ach; a, general, wish to, walk: along it:once more, all: were 
9..inclined, and Louisa ‘soon grew so determined that 
ne difference of a quarter of am hour, it was found, would 
e no.difference at,all ; ‘so withoall the kind leave-taking, 
od all the kind. interchange of invitations and promises 
rhich may be imagined, they parted: from Captain and 
{rs,. Harville’'at their owm door, and still accompanied 
y. Captain Benwick, who. seemed to cling to them to the 
ist, proceeded to make the proper adieus to the Cobb. 
Anne found Captain Benwick! again drawing near her. 
ord. Byron’s ‘dark: blue seas.”’) could not ‘fail: of ‘being 
rought. forward -by,their: present view, and she gladly 


l 
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gave him all her attention as long as attention was pos- 
sible... It was soon drawm perforce another way: a 
There was too much wind to make the high’ part of' the 
new Cobb pleasant for the ‘ladies, and they agreed to get 
down the steps to:the lower; and all’ were’ contented to 
pass quietly and carefully down the steep flight, except: 
ing Louisa: she must be jumped down them by Captain 
Wentworth. In all their-walks he had ‘had’ to jump’ her 
from the stiles ; the sensation was delightful to her. “The 
hardness of the pavement for her feet’ made ‘him’ less will- 
ing upon the present occasion; he did'it however: She 
was safely down, and instantly, to show her enjoyment, 
ran up the steps to be jumped down again. He ‘advised 
her against it, thought the jar too great; but’ no, ‘he 
reasoned and talked in vain; she smiled and’ said, ‘T 
am determined I will.” He put out his hands’;she was 
too precipitate by half a ‘second; she fell on the pave: 
ment on the lower:Cobb, and was taken up liféless!’ ~ * 

There was no wound, no blood, no Visible’ bruise + ‘but 
her eyes were closed, she breathed not, her face was' like 
death. The horror of that moment’ to all. who’ stood 
around ! iq peg co Sothern: cl 

Captain Wentworth, who had caught “her up) knelt 
with her in his arms, looking’ on her with’a ‘face as pallid 
as her own, in an agony of silence. “ She is dead! ‘she 
is dead !’’ screamed Mary, catching hold ‘of her husband, 
and contributing with his own horror to make’ him ‘im- 
movable; and in another’ moment “Henrietta; sinking 
under the conviction, lost her senses too, ‘and would’ have 
fallen on the steps but for Captain’ Benwick and Anné, 
who caught and:supported her between them: ° ie 

“Is there no one to help me?” were the first words 
which burst from Captain Wentworth in a tone of despair, 
and as if all his own strength were gone.) tO ie 

‘Go to-him, go to:him,’’ cried Anne—“ for’ Heaven's 
sake, go to him. I can support her myself.| ‘Leave me 
and'go to him. Rub her hands, rub‘her temples ;' here 
are salts—take them, take them.” BO CD ETOR | 9 Cea 

Captain Benwick obeyed, and Charles’at the same mo- 
ment disengaging himself from ‘his wife, they were both 
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ith him; >and’ Louisa was raised up and supported 
tore firmly between) them, and ‘everything’ was done 
jat Anne had prompted, but in vain ; while Captain 
yentworth, staggering against the: wall for ‘his support, 
xclaimed in the bitterest agony,— 

“Q-God! her father and mother ! a 
» A surgeon ! ’’ said Anne. 
He caught the word—it seemed to rouse him at once ; 
ad saying only, “True, true; a surgeon this instant !”’ 
ee darting away, when Anne eagerly suggested, — 
‘Captain Benwick—would not it be better for Captain 
vaee ? He knows where.a surgeon is to be found.” 
» Every one capable of thinking felt the advantage of 
ne idea, and ina‘*moment (it wasalldone in rapid mo- 
\ents) Captain Benwick had resigned the poor corpse- 
ke figure entirely to the brother’s care, and was off for 
1e town with the utmost rapidity. 

As to the wretched party left behind, it could scarcely 
= said which of the three who were completely rational 
as suffering most—Captain Wentworth, Anne, or Charles, 
tho, really a very affectionate brother, hung over Louisa 
ith sobs of grief, and could only turn his eyes from one 
ister to see the other in a state as‘insensible, or to witness 
ne hysterical agitations of his wife, calling’ on him ‘for 
lp which he could not give. 
Anne, attending with ‘all the strength, and zeal, and 
rought which instinct supplied, to Henrietta, still tried 
> intervals to suggest comfort to’ the others—tried’ to 
niet Mary, to animate Charles, to assuage the feelings of 
aptain Wentworth. Both seemed to look to her ‘for 
Tections. 
'“ Anne, Anne,’ at Charles, ‘ ‘canbiett is to be done 
2xt ? What, in Heaven’s name, is to be:done next ?.”’ 
Captain Wentworth’s eyes were also'turned towards her. 
‘Had not she better be carried to the inn ? Yes, | 
m sure; carry her gently to the inn.°:Yes, yes, to the 
im, 2 repeated Captain» Wentworth, comparatively’ col- 
cted, and eager to be doing something. “I will carry 
br myself, —Musgrove, take care of the others.” 

‘By this) time’ the report of the accident had spread 
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among the workmen and boatmen:about:the:Cobb,' and 
many were collected near: them; 'torbe useful lif wanted: 
at-any rate, to enjoy the sight of a dead young lady—nay 
two dead young ladies, for it proved twice as: fine’ as’ the 
first report. To some ofthe: best- -looking' of! these ‘good 
people Henrietta was) consigned; >for,| though partially 
revived, she was quite helpless’; sand ‘in: ‘this “manner, 
Anne walking by her side, and Charles: attending to his 
wife, they set forward, treading back, with» feelings ‘un. 
utterable, the ground. which: so: lately; SO) very. a 
and. so light of heart, they hadopassedi along. 1.07): 

They, were, not off: the Cobb! before ‘the’ Harwiliew met 
them. Captain Benwick: had ‘been seen: flying by theit 
house, with: a countenance! which:showed something t¢ 
be. wrong ;,and) they had set offimmediately, informed 
and directed as they passed, towards the spot. »:Shocked 
as Captain Harville was, he brought senses andnerves 
that could: be instantly useful ; cand.a' look between him 
and his wife decided what was to be-done, |SHe must be 
taken to their house ; all must go) to! their house, and 
wait, the surgeon’s arrival there. They would not listen 
to scruples.,.He was obeyed;:they were all !beneath his 
roof; and while Louisa; under Mrs.:Harville’s: direction; 
was conveyed. upstairs, and given possession of her own 
bed, assistance, cordials, restoratives) were: nee be by 
her husband to all who needed: them: 9 iba" 

Louisa had once opened her eyes; but soon closed the 
again without apparent ‘consciousness. This ‘had’ ‘been 
a, proof of life; however, of service to her sister ; and 
Henrietta, though: perfectly incapable of | being ‘in’ the 
same room with Louisa, was kept, by the agitation of 
hope and fear, from a return )to her own" Sai cul 
Mary, too, was growing calmer. 9709.) fdcS agg 

The surgeon-was with them almost! piel it had Jerre 
possible. They: were sick with horror owhilechesexam- 
ined; but he: was not hopeless.'):The: head had: received 
a severe contusion, but he had seen' greater! injuries re- 
covered from. He was ea no means: Ng rite spo 
cheerfully. ; 

That he did not regard itasia siihaopith i sidseisthad te 
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d not.say ai few hours: must»end :it+-was at first felt 
ryond.the hope..ef: most ;» andvthe ecstasy of such a 
prieve, the, rejoicing,deepioand: silent; ‘after ‘a> few 
cvent, ejaculations, of| gratitude! to. Heaven had’ been 
fered, may; ibe. conceived. ts avo! 
‘The:tone,.the. look, with: which Thank “God !’? was 
tered,..by, Captain };Wentworth;: Anne’ was’ sure “could 
sver be forgotten by; her ;»nor:the sight) of him after: 
ards, as, he sat,near a-table, Jeaning over it with folded 
ms, and face concealed, as if overpowered by the various 
slings. of, his|soul,; and: trying by: prayer and ‘reflection 
, calm them.,..- laulev abe: | Bers 
Louisa’s limbs had escaped». There was no injury: but 
the head. | | 
It now, became-necessary for the party to consider what 
2s, best, to be done, as'to their general] situation, © They 
2re now, able to speak’ to. eachother andiconsult.”’ That 
yuisa, must: remain-where she was, however distressing 
her friends\to beinvolving the Harvilles in such trouble, 
Jd not;admit,,a;doubt.. Her removal was impossible. 
te, Harvilles, silenced all scruples, and; as. mtich as 
ey could,,all, gratitude: They: hadlooked: forward 
d, arranged. everything’ before the: others: began to 
dect.,./Captain, Benwick, mustogive up» his toom ‘to 
em, and get.a:bed-elsewhere ;; and the whole was settled. 
sey; were.only concerned; that! ‘the house could ‘accom: 
odate no.more);, and; yet, perhaps, by “ putting the 
ildren away in, the maid’s'room,:or swinging a’ cot 
mewhere;’: they, could, hardly bear to think of not find: 
3 room for, two orthreé besides; supposing» they might 
sh\to stay ;, though, with:regard to any attendance on 
ss Musgrove, there need notbe,the least uneasiness’ in 
twang her, to Mrs..Harville’s) careentirely..:\Mrs. Har- 
Je was, a, very|experienced nurse; and*her nursery: 
aid, who, had-livedi with her/long, and-gone’about with 
t.everywhere, was just/such’ another. ‘Betwéen’ these! 
0 she could want no possible: attendance by’ day'or 
sht.).And.all this}was said with:artruth and sincerity 
feeling irresistible... $0 oo ate rises 
Charles, 'Henrietta;,and.Captain) Wentworth were the 
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three; in consultation, and for! a little while at was onl} 
an interchange of perplexity and ‘terror. “‘ Uppercros: 
—the. necessity of some one’s going’ to Uppercross—th 
news to be conveyed—how it could ’be' broken to’ Mr. anc 
Mrs. Musgrove—the lateness of the morning—an hou 
already gone since they ought to have’ ‘been off—thi 
impossibility of being in tolerable time.” At first they 
were capable of nothing’more to the purpose’ than sucl 
exclamations; but afteroa while, cep taa Wentworth 
exerting himself, said,— 

“ We must be decided, and without the led of aniothe 
minute. Every minute is valuable. Some must resolv: 
on being eff, for Uppercross instantly. Musgrove, eithe 
you or I must go. 

Charles. agreed, but »declared® ‘his’ resolution of no 
going away. He would:be as little incumbrance as pos 
sible to Captain and Mrs. Harville "but as ‘to leavin 
his sister in sucha state, he neither ought nor would 
So far it was decided ; and Henrietta at first declare 
the same. She, however, was soon’ persuaded to thin! 
differently. The usefulness of her staying—she wh 
had not been able to remain in’ Louisa’s room or to lool 
at her, without sufferings which’ made: ‘her worse’ thai 
helpless! She was forced to acknowledge that-she coul 
do no good, yet was still unwilling to be away, till; touche 
by the thought.of her father and mother, she gave it tf 
she consented—she was anxious tobe at-home. 

The plan had reached this point when Anne, comin 
quietly, down from Louisa’s) room, could not but’ hea 
what followed, for the parlour door was open. 

‘Then it is settled, Musgrove,’’. ‘cried Captain Went 
worth, ‘that you stay; and that: [)take° care of you 
sister home.  Butias to the ‘rest, as to the’ others, 1 
one stays to assist Mrs. Harville, ae think it ‘need’ be onl 
one. ‘Mrs.:Charles Musgrove: will, of course; wish’ to’ ge 
back; to» her children ;) but: if Anne will stay,’ no one $ 
proper, so capable:as “Anne,” 

She paused a moment ‘to recover’from the ehotion c 
hearing herself so spoken of. The.other°two wetlee 
agreed to what) he said; and:shé them appeared. © 
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er,’ cried he, turning to her and speaking with a glow 
id yet a gentleness which seemed almost restoring the 
ast... She coloured deeply; and he recollected himself 
ad moved away. She expressed, herself most, willing, 
yady, happy to remain, “It was what she had. been 
unking of, and wishing to be allowed to do. A bed 
» the floor in Louisa’s room would be sufficient for 
er, if Mrs. Harville would but think so.” 

One thing. more, and all seemed arranged. Though 
} was rather. desirable that Mr. and Mrs. Musgrove 
ould be previously alarmed by some share of. delay, 
et the time required by the Uppercross. horses to take 
jem back would be a dreadful extension of suspense ; 
d Captain Wentworth proposed, and. Charles, Musgrove 
teed, that it would be much better for him to take a 
,aise from the inn, and leave Mr.’ Musgrove’s carriage 
id horses to be sent home the next morning early, when 
ere would. be the further advantage of sending. an 
count of Louisa’s. night. 

\Captain Wentworth now hurried off to get everything 
ady on his part, and to, be soon followed by the two 
dies... When the plan was made known to Mary, how- 
rer, there was an end of all peace in it. She was so 
retched, and so vehement, complained so much of.in- 
stice in being expected to go away instead of Anne— 
ane, who was nothing to Louisa, while she.was, her 
ster, and had the best right to stay in Henrietta’s stead! 
shy was, not she to be as, useful as Anne? And to. go 
hme without Charles too—without her husband !., No, 
(was. too unkind! And, in short, she said more than 
x husband could long withstand : and as none of the 
hers could oppose when he gave way, there was no help 
ir it: the change of Mary for Anne.was. inevitable, 
‘Anne had never submitted more reluctantly to the 
alous and ill-judging’ claims. of Mary; but so it. must 
5 and they set. off for the town, Charles taking care of 
3 sister, and Captain Benwick attending to her. ,. She 
‘ve a moment’s recollection, as they hurried along, to 
e little circumstances which the same spots had wit- 
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nessed earlier in 'the''morning: “There\she had ‘listened 
to Henrietta’s schemes’ for ‘Dr. Shirley’s’ leaving ‘Upper- 
cross ;' farther on'she had first ‘seen’ Mr. ‘Elliot ; “a mo- 
ment seemed all that could now) be given to any one but 
Louisa; or those’ who were wrapped up inher welfare. © 
Captain Benwick’ was’ most considerately attentive ‘te 
her: and, united as they all'seemed bythe distress 61 
the day, she felt ‘an increasing’ degree of good-will to. 
wards him, and a‘pleasure’even in thinking that it might 
perhaps be the’ occasion of continuing their acquaintance 
Captain Wentworth was on the watch for them,and ¢ 
chaise-and-four in waiting, stationed for their convenient 
in the lowest part of the street ;/-but his evident surprise 
and! vexation ‘atthe ‘substitution of one°sister® for ‘th 
other—the change ‘of “his’ countenance, ‘the astonish 
ment, the expressions begun’ and suppressed’ with whiel 
Charles was’ listened. to—made but.a'\‘mortifying recep 
tion of Anne; or must at  least°convince her°that ‘shi 
was valued only as'she could be'useful to’Louisa.” ~ fi 
She endeavoured to be composed and to be just. ‘With 
out emulating ‘the ‘feelings of an’ ‘Emma’ ‘towards he 
Henry, she would have attended on Louisa with a zea 
above the common’ claims of ‘regard, for his'sake ; aml 
she hoped ‘he would not long be socunjust’as to’ suppos 
she ‘would’ shrink: ‘unnecessarily* from othe office of ™ 
friend. Bo Ws / | SOSGRe Broce ar sovam 
© In the meanwhile she was’ in ‘the carriage, "He ha 
handed them’ both in, and placed himself between them 
and inthis manner, under’ these circumstances, full ¢ 
astonishment’ and emotion’ to”Anne,'she quitted’ Lyme 
How ‘the long’ stage’ would’ passhow ‘it ‘was''to’ affee 
their manners, what ‘was’ to be’ the°sort' of imtercourse# 
she could not foresee.’ ‘It was all quite natural, howeve 
He was’ devoted ‘to’ Henrietta; always turning toward 
her ;) and when he spoke at all, always with the view ¢ 
supporting her hopes and raising her spirits: In genera 
his ‘voice ‘and ‘manner’ were studiously calm.’ To spat 
Henrietta from agitation seemed thé’ governing principl 
Once! only;when she had been°grieving over’ the last il 
judged, ill-fated ‘walk to“ the’’Cobb, bitterly’ lamentin 
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at it ever had been thought of, he burst forth, as if 
jolly overcome,— 

““Don’t talk of ity don’t talk: of it,’ he cried. “O 
od! that I had not given way to her at the fatal mo- 
ent! Had I done as I ought! But so eager and so 
solute! Dear, sweet Louisa!” 
Anne wondered whether it ever occurred to him now 
question the justness of his own previous opinion as 
“the universal felicity and advantage of firmness of 
ae and whether it might not strike him that, 
ce all other qualities of the mind, it should have its 
oportions and limits. She thought it could scarcely 
cape him to feel that a persuadable temper might 
metimes be as much in favour of happiness as a very 
solute character. 

‘They got on fast. Anne was astonished to recognize 
e same hills and the same objects so soon. Their 
tual speed, heightened by some dread of the con- 
ision, made the road appear but half as long as on 
e day before. It was growing quite dusk, however, 
fore they were in the neighbourhood of Uppercross, 
.d there had been total silence among them for some 
ne, Henrietta leaning back in the corner, with a shawl 
rer her face, giving the hope of her having cried herself 
sleep; when, as they were going up their last hill, 
ine found herself all at once addressed by Captain 
entworth. In alow, cautious voice, he said,— 

“‘T have been considering what we had best do. She 
ist ‘not appear at first. She could not stand it. 1 
ive been thinking whether you had not better remain 
‘the carriage with her, while I go in and break it to 
-- and Mrs. Musgrove. Do you think this a good 
an?” 

She did. He was satisfied, and said no more. But 
e remembrance of the appeal remained a pleasure to 
r, as‘a proof of’ friendship, and of deference for her 
dement—a great pleasure; and when it became a sort 
‘parting proof, its value did not lessen. 

When the distressing communication at Uppercross 
1s over, and he had seen the father and mother quite 
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as composed as could be hoped, and the daughter al 
the better for being with them, he announced» his inten 
tion of returning in the'same carriage to Lyme; | an 
when ‘the horses were baited, he wascoffae) | os6) | oo 

ETS 1 -@6 eon doped took 
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THE remainder of Anne’s time at) Uppercross; compre 
hending only two days; was spent entirely at, the mar 
sion’ house ;/ and she: had: the satisfaction.of .knowin 
herself'extremely useful ‘there, both las an simmediat 
companions"and as assisting:in«all those) arrangement 
for the future which; in -Mr. and>Mrs.-Musgrove’s. dis 
tressed state of spirits, would have been-difficulties.; o~ 

They had an early account from Lyme the next, mor! 
ing. Louisa was much the same.) Nossymptoms:wors 
than before had appeared. Charles came ‘afew ‘hou 
afterwards, to bring a laterand more particular, accoun 
He was tolerably cheerfuly;o A speedy curecmust, not t 
hoped, but everything was going on as well,as the natu 
of theicase admitted. In:speaking ofthe) Harvilles, \f 
seemed unableito satisfy his‘own sense-of their, kindnes 
especially of Mrs. Harville’s:exertions as a nurse. doe 
really ‘left:nothing for Mary*to;do. »Heiand Mary: he 
been persuaded to go early to their:innm last night.: Mar 
had been hysterical again this:morning: 5 When he cart 
away, she'was going’to walk out with Captain Benwicl 
which he hoped’ would do! her. good. ; He: almost, wishe 
she had been prevailed on toicome homethe day before 
but the truth was that Mrs: Harville yhad left, nothi 
for anybody to‘do.”’ rau M.erMerb ( 

Charles was to return to Lyme the same afternoo’ 
and his father had at first halfa mind:to go'with him, bt 
the ladies could not consent, It would: be:going only. 
multiply trouble tothe others, and: increase his own di 
tress; ‘and a much» better: scheme: followed, :and, wi 
acted upon. A chaise !was) sent for from) Grewkhern 
and Charlés conveyed back: a far :more-useful) person’ 
the’ old nursery-maid of >the: family——one> who, havil 
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ought’ up all the children; and seen the very last, ‘the 
agering and long-petted Master Harry, sent to school 
‘ter his ‘brothers, was now living in her deserted nur- 
sry: toomend stockings, and dress all the blains and 
cuises she!could get: near her, and who, consequently, 
as only too happy in being allowed: to go and help to 
arse dear Miss Louisa. Vague’ wishes of getting Sarah 
xither’ had’ occurred before to Mrs. Musgrove and Hen- 
stta p> but’ without Anne: it would hardly have been 
solved on and found practicable so:soon. 

/ They were! indebted the next day to Charles Hayter 
wall the minute knowledge of Louisa, which it was so 
sential to’ obtain every twenty-four hours... He made 
) his: business to goto Lyme, and his account was still 
couraging. |The’ intervals of sense and consciousness 
ere believed to: be stronger... Every report agreed in 
aptain Wentworth’s appearing fixed in Lyme. 
“Anne-was to leave them on the morrow—an event 
hich they: all dreaded: ‘‘ What should they do with- 
at her?) They were wretched comforters. for one am- 
her.” And so'much was saidin this way that Anne 
ought she could not do ‘better than impart) among 
em the’ general inclination to which she was privy, 
id ‘persuade them all to go to Lyme at once. She 
d: little difficulty. It was soon determined that they 
ould -go+-go to-morrow, fix themselves at the inn, or 
‘t into lodgings, as it suited, and there remain till dear 
ouisacould be: moved; They must be taking off some 
uble from the good people she was with; they might 
‘least relieve Mrs. Harville from the care of her own 
wildren;) and, in short, they were so happy in the de- 
sion that Anne was delighted with what she had done, 
id felt» that»she could not spend her last morning at 
ppercross better than in«assisting their preparations, 
id sending them off at an early hour, though her being 
ft to thesolitary range of the house was the conse- 
qence,. . : 
She: was >the last, excepting the little boys, at the 
ittage—she was’ the very last; the only remaining one 
all that: had filled and: animated both houses, of all 
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that had given Uppercross: its cheerful! chawacten i 
few days had made.a change indeed. . 

If Louisa recovered, it) would all be well:again, Mor 
than: former) happiness would be restored. There coul 
not be:a doubt—to her mind there: was: none—of) wha 
would follow her recovery. A few months hence, an 
the room now so deserted, occupied by-her silent, per 
sive self, might be filled again with all that was: happ 
and gay, all that was glowing and bright in Pr ospenag 
love, all that was most unlike Anne Elliot. 

An hour's complete leisure for such reflections as these 
on a dark November day; a small thick»rain almos 
blotting out the very few objects’ ever: to be discerne 
from the windows, was enough to make the»sound ¢ 
Lady Russell’s carriage exceedingly welcome; and. yet 
though desirous to be gone, she could not quit the man 
sion house, or look an adieu to: the cottage, with) it 
black, dripping, and comfortless veranda, or even notic 
through the misty glasses the last humble tenements 
the village, without a saddened heart.» Scenes had:passe 
in Uppercross which made it precious; It stood th 
record of many sensations of pain, once severe, but no\ 
softened; and of some instances of relenting feeling 
some breathings of friendship and reconciliation, whicl 
could never be looked for again, and which could neve 
cease to be dear. She left it all: behind: her—all by 
the recollection that such things had»been. 

Anne had never entered Kellynch since her nari 
Lady Russell’s house in September.) It had not bee 
necessary, and the few: occasions of its being possibl 
for her to go to the Hall she had contrived to evade ant 
escape from. Her first return was: to resume her plac 
in the modern and elegant apartments -of=the Lodge 
and to gladden the eyes of its mistress. 

There was some anxiety mixed with Lady Russell’ 
joy in meeting her. She knew who had been frequent 
ing Uppercross. But happily, either Anne was improve 
in plumpness and looks, or Lady Russell fanciedvher so 
and Anne, in receiving her compliments: on the occasion 
had the amusement of connecting them with the silen 
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(miration of her cousin, and of hoping that she was to 
» blessed with a second spring of youth and beauty. 
When they came to converse, she was soon sensible 
‘some mental change. The subjects of which her heart 
.d been full on leaving Kellynch, and which she had 
it slighted; and been compelled to smother among the 
usgroves, were now become, but of secondary interest. 
1e had lately lost sight even of her father, and sister, 
id Bath. ' Their concerns had. been sunk under those 
'Uppercross ;,and when Lady Russell reverted to their 
‘mer hopes and fears, and spoke her satisfaction in the 
use in Camden, Place which had. been taken, and her 
ret that Mrs. Clay should still be with them, Anne 
»uld have been ashamed to have it known how much 
ore she was thinking of Lyme, and Louisa Musgrove, 
id all her acquaintance there—how much more inter- 
‘ing, to her. was the home and. the friendship of the 
urvilles and Captain Benwick, than her own father’s 
use. in. Camden Place, or her own sister’s intimacy 
th Mrs. Clay. She was actually forced to exert. her- 
f to meet Lady Russell with anything like the appear- 
e of equal solicitude on topics which had by nature 
2 first claim on her, : 

There was a little awkwardness at first in their dis- 
arse. on another subject. They must speak of the 
cident at Lyme. Lady Russell had not been arrived 
le minutes the day before, when a full account of the 
hole had. burst on her ; but still it musi be talked of 
he must make inquiries, she must regret the impru- 
ace, lament. the result, and Captain Wentworth’s name 
ist be mentioned by both. ..Anne was conscious of not 
ing it so well as Lady Russell. She could not speak 
* name, and look straight. forward to Lady Russell’s 
», till she had adopted the expedient of telling her 
lefly what she thought of the attachment between him 
4 Louisa. . When this: was told, his name distressed 
“no longer... 

Lady Russell had. only to listen composedly, and wish 
em) happy ;. but internally her heart revelled in angry 
lasure, in pleased, contempt, that the man who at 
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twenty-three had seemed to’ understand somewhat” 
the value of an ‘Anne Elliot; should;eight years afte 
wards, be charmed by a Louisa Musgrove) Y= > 
The ‘first three or four days passed ‘most quietly, ‘wi 
no circumstance to mark them, excepting the receipt’ 
a note or two from Lyme; which found: their way! 
Anne, she could not tell’ how, and brought’a rather 11 
proving account of Louisa.” At the end of that peri 
Lady Russell’s’ politeness! could® repose’ no longer, a1 
the fainter self-threatenings. of the past became in 
decided'‘tone, “I ‘must call’ on Mrs. Croft; >I ‘real 
must’ call ‘upon ‘her soon. Anne, have ‘you courage 
eo with me, and pay a visit in that house? “It will” 
some trial to us both.” MH SUES MOIG3 SV BM DUK 
Anne did ‘not shrink. from it’; ‘on the cofitrary,’s 
truly felt as she said, in observings— poe TM 
“T think you are! very likely to ‘suffer the most of t 
two’; your feelings are less reconciled to'the change th 
mine: By remaining in the neighbourhood, I am ‘becor 
mured #6 4tO? 090710 We ONGoOy aT MK 
She ‘could’ have’ said’ more’ onthe subject; “for s 
had, in fact;'so high an opinion ofthe Croftspand cc 
sidered her father so very fortunaté in ‘his tenants, 'f 
the’ parish to be so sure of a good ‘example, and t 
poor of the best attention and relief, that however ‘sor 
and ashamed for the necessity of the removal, ‘she’ cot 
not but in conscience feel that they were gone’ who ¢ 
served not to stay, and that Kellynch Hall had’ pass 
into better hands than its owner’s!’ These convictio 
must! unquestionably have their own pain, and’ seve 
was its kind; but'they precluded that pain which La 
Russell would suffer in éntering ‘the “housé again, a 
returning through the well-known apartments. ©" >" ° 
In such moments Atiné had no’ power of saying 
herself, “‘ These rooms ought to belong only to us.. C 
how fallen in their ‘destination !° How unworthily occ 
pied! Anancient family to be so driven away! Strang 
filling their place!” No, except when she thought of I 
mother, and remembered where’she had been ‘used to® 
and preside, shé had no sigh of that description’ to heat 
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‘Mrs Croft always:met her with\a-kindness which gave 
er the pleasure of fancying herself a favourite,; ,and,on 
ie present occasion, receiving her inithat house, there 
as particular attention by ti | 

‘The: 'sad« accident’ at. Lyme was soon, the prevailing 
ypic; “and\on comparing their latest accounts, of the 
\valid) it appeared that each lady dated: her) intelligence 
om the same hour of yester morn; that Captain, Went- 
orth had: been ‘in: Kellynch: yesterday (the: first. time 
nce the accident); had»brought:Anne. the last, note, 
hich she: had not: been: able»to trace the exact, steps 
ip had stayed -a:few hours,’ and then returned, again 
») Lyme, and without any’ present intention of quitting 
any more. He had inquired after her, she found,.par- 
cularly;had expressed his hope of Miss, Ellot’s not 
sing the worse for her exertions, and had spoken: of 
yose’ exertions as great. ) This was handsome, and/gave 
ar more pleasure than almostvanything else could have 
one. . [J dis | tid 

‘As ‘to ‘the sad catastrophe itself; it:could be canvassed 
ly in one style by a couple of steady, sensible women, 
those’ judgments*had to) work on ascertained. events); 
ad it’ was perfectly decided that it had been the, con- 
iquence of ‘much thoughtlessness: and) much  impru- 
mce; that its effects were:most: alarming ; and ‘that it 


— 


light yet be doubtful, and how lable she ;would) still 
smain to suffer from ‘the concussion hereafter... Fhe 
dmiral' wound it’ all-up ‘summarily by exclaiming,— 

#6 Ay\°aovery bad business, indeed. Anew, sort of | 
fay this for a young:fellow to be :making) love, by 
reaking -his mistress’s) head,’ is it mot, Miss Elhot? 
his is breaking a head-and giving a plaster truly.’ 
»Admiiral. Croft’s»manners ‘were not quite of the tone 
) suit! Lady” Russell, but they delighted) Anne; -His 
oodness ‘of heart. and» simplicity of) character were 
tesistible/'e O00: ys me esis wort.Dbie 
) “Now, this must be very bad for you,’’ said he,: sud- 
enly rousing from a little reverie—“ to be coming) and 
nding usheré «Iyhad: not recollected it before; 1/,de- 


‘as frightful‘to'think how long Miss Musgrove’s;recovery oe 
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clare, but it must be very bad. But now, do not stat 
pon ceremony. Get up and: go over all the rooms, 
the house, if you like it.” (H28990° 3 

‘‘ Another time, sir, I thank you—not now.” 

‘Well, whenever it suits you. » You'can slip in fro 
the shrubbery at any time. And there: you will, fil 
we keep our umbrellas hanging up by that door. 
good place, is not it? But,’ checking himself, “ yc 
will not think it a good place, for yours were always ke 
in the butler’s room. Ay, so it always is, I beliey 
One man’s ways may be as: good as another’s,. but \ 
all like our own best. Andiso you must judge for you 
self whether it would be better for youyto go about t. 
house or not.’ | ; oy 

Anne, finding she might decline it, did so very grat 
fully. | ; 
‘“We have made very few changes either,’ continu 
the admiral, after thinking a moment—‘‘ very few. V 
told you about the laundry-door at Uppercross. Th 
has been a very great improvement.. The wonder w 
how any family upon earth could bear with the inco 
venience of its opening as it did so long. You will t 
Sir Walter what we have done, and that, Mr. Shephe 
thinks it the greatest improvement the house ever ha 
Indeed, I must do ourselves the justice to say that t 
few alterations we have made have been all very mu 
for the better. My wife should have the credit, of thei 
however. I have done very little besides sending aw: 
some of the large looking-glasses from my dressing-root 
which was your father’s... A: very good man, and ve 
much the gentleman, I am sure; but I should thin 
Miss Elliot ’””—looking with serious reflection—“ 1 shou 
think he must be rather a dressy man for his time 
life. Such a number of looking-glasses! OQ Lord! the 
was no getting away from oneself. So,I got Sopl 
to lend me a hand, and we soon shifted, their quarter 
and now I am quite snug, with my little shaving-gla 
in one corner, and another great thing that I never | 
near.” eWiecey samer 9 

Anne, amused in spite of herself,: was rather distress 
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r an answer; and the admiral, fearing he might not 
we been civil enough, took up the subject, again, to 
“The next time you write to your good father, Miss 
liot, pray give my compliments and Mrs. Croft's, and 
y that we are settled here quite to our liking, and 
‘ve’no fault at all to find with'the place. The break- 
st-room ‘chimney smokes a little, I grant you; but it 
only when the wind is due north and blows hard, 
rich may not happen three times a winter. And take 
‘altogether, now that we have been into most of the 
yuses hereabouts and can judge, there is not one that 
> like better than this. Pray say so, with my com- 
iments. He will be glad to hear it.” 

Lady Russell and Mrs. Croft were very well pleased 
th eachother: but the acquaintance which this visit 
gan was fated not to proceed far at present; for when 
was returned, the Crofts announced themselves to be 
ing away for’a few weeks, to visit their connections 
‘the north ofthe county, and probably might not be 
“home again before Lady Russell. would be removing 
Bath. | 

So ended all danger to Anne of meeting Captain Went- 
srth at’ Kellynch Hall, or of seeing him in company 
th her friend. ~Everything was safe enough, and she 
tiled over'the many anxious feelings she had wasted on 
e subject. 
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impossible to say when: she might ‘be. able to, bear th 
removal home ; and’ her father and) mother, who mus 
return in time to receive their younger children for th 
Christmas holidays; hadchardly,a bepen of Save alo we 
to' bring her with them.) 19:1 

They' had been ‘all: in ledegintsat together. 5 “Mrs. Mu 
grove had got»Mrs. Harville’s children.away as much 4 
she could, every possible supply from) Uppercross:.ha 
been furnished, to lighten»the inconvenience, tothe Hai 
villes, while the Harvilles had. been wanting them 
come to dinner every day; and, in short, it seemed. t 
have been only a struggle on each side.jas. to awhie 
should be most disinterested'and hospitable.) 

Mary had had her’ evils; >but: upon the whole; as, wa 
evident by her'staying’ so: ‘long, she ‘had |found, more 't 
enjoy than to suffer. Charles Hayter|had.been iat Lym 
oftener' than suited her; and when they! dined with th 
Harvilles there had been: only’ a maid+servant to. wait 
and at first Mrs. Harville had always given. Mrs. Mus 
grove precedence: but then she had, received, so. ver 
handsome an apology from her’ on. finding..out whos 
daughter she was, and there had been so much goin, 
on ‘every day—there had been so many) walks, betwee: 
their lodgings and the Harvilles, and she hadi got book 
from the library, and changed them so often—that. th 
balance had certainly been: much in: favour,-of, Lyme 
She had been taken to Charmouth, too, and,-she. hat 
bathed, and she had gone to church, and there were ; 
great many more people to look at in the church a 
Lyme than at Uppercross; and all this, joined to th 
sense of being’so very useful, had made really an gta 
able fortnight. 

Anne inquired “after Gast Benwick. 5Matry’s: fa 
was clouded directly: Charles laughed.) }~ 

“Oh, Captain Benwick is very well;: I. believe, ‘but. h 
is'a’very odd young man: Ido) not’ know. what h 
would: be at. We asked him: tocome home: with u 
for a day or two: Charles undertook to give him som¢ 
shooting, and’ he seemed ‘quite delighted; .and, for, my} 
part, I thought’it\was all-settled;. when, behold! o1 
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iesday night’ he made a very awkward: sort. of excuse: 
‘e never shot,’ and he had ‘ been quite misunderstood,’ 
@ he had promised this and he had promised that; 
d the end of it was, I found, that he did;not mean 
come. ‘I suppose he was afraid of finding it dull; 
t; ‘upon’ my word, I should shave thought we were 
ely enough ‘at the cottage for such a heart-broken 
an as Captain Benwick.”’ 

Charles laughed again, and said,“ Now, Mary,. you 
ow very wellvhow it» really was.—It was all. your 
ing,” ‘turning*to Anne. “ He, fancied that if, he went 
th us he should find you close by: he fancied every- 
idy to be living in Uppercross ; and when he discov- 
sd‘ that Lady Russell lived three miles off; his heart 
led him, and he had not courage’ to come. That is 
e fact, upon’ my honour. Mary knows it is.” 

But Mary did not give in to it-very eraciously—whether 
>m not considering Captain Benwick entitled by birth 
‘d situation to be in love with an Elliot, or from:not 
anting to believe’ Anne a greater attraction to Upper- 
ss than herself; must be left:to be guessed. , Anne's 
od-will, however, was not to be lessened by what, she 
ard, She boldly acknowledged. herself flattered,) and 
mtinued her inquiries. 

“Oh, he talks: of you,” cried Charles, ‘‘in » such 
irms *t ! 

‘Mary interrupted him. ‘“‘T, declare, Charles, I never 
ward him mention Anne twice all the time I was there. 
‘J declare, Anne, he never talks of you at all.” 

“No,” admitted Charles,“ I-do not know that he ever 
ses, in a general way; but, however, it is a very clear 
ing that he admires you exceedingly. His head is full 
some books that he is reading upon your recommenda- 
on, and ‘he wantsto talk to you about them; he has 
und out something or other in.one of them which: he 
inks Oh; I cannot pretend to remember it, but it 
as something very fine. I overheard: him telling Henri- 
‘ta all about it. And then ‘Miss Elliot” was spoken of 
‘the highest terms.—Now, Mary, I declare it: was:so; I 
sard it myself, and you were in the other room. ‘ Ele- 
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gance, sweetness, beauty “oh, there was no end. of, Mi 
Elhot’s charms,” 

‘“And I'am) sure, értenh Mary setporiote: ‘Bitef was ver: 
little to his credit if herdid. | Miss Harville.-only, die 
last June. Such a heart:1s:very little; worth jhaying,—I 
it, Lady Russell ? °l am sure you will,agree, with me.’), 

“IT must see Captain’ Benwick before,1 ,decide,’’. sax 
Lady Russell, smiling. 4 

“And that you are very likely to do very.soon, I cal 
tell you, ma’am,’’. said Charles.. “Though he had no 
nerves for coming away with us, and) ‘setting, off agai 
afterwards to pay a formal visit here, he will, make; hi 
way over to: Kellynch~ one: day | by; himself, you maj 
depend on it. I told) him the distance, and the) road 
and I told him of the church’s: being so very well wort 
seeing; for as he has a taste for)those:sort,of) things 
I thought that would be a good excuse.,, And he listenee 
with all his understanding and: soul;.and 1 am sur 
from his manner that you will have! him calling ‘ 
soon, So I give you notice, Lady Russell,” 

i Any acquaintance of Anne’s will always be welcom 
to me,’’ was Lady Russell’s kind answer. 4 

$ Oh, as to being Anne’s acquaintance,” said Mary 
“T think he is rather my acquaintance, for I! have. se 
seeing him every day this last fortnight.” 3 

“ Well, as your joint acquaintanke, then, I shall be ven 
happy to see Captain Benwick.” 

“You will not find anything very agiedable in him, I 
assure you, ma’am. He is onesof the dullest young men 
that ever lived... He: has walked: with, me; sometimes, 
from one end of the sands tothe other without. saying 
a word. He is not at: alla well-bred;young,man. ; I au 
sure you will not like him.’’ | 

“ There we differ, Mary,’ :said)Anne;,,.‘‘-I-think Ladi 
Russell would like him. I think she would be :so much 
pleased with his mind that, she would) NERV S soon see, no 
deficiency in ‘his manner.’ ws 

‘““So do I; Anne,” -said Charles, . “ I am. sure Lady 
Russell would like him. He is just Lady Russell’s sort. 
Give him a book, and he will, read all day long.” |... | 


”) 
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“Yes, that he will!” exclaimed > Mary tauntingly. 
Je will sit poring over his book, and not: know when 
person speaks to. him, or when one drops one’s scissors, 
anything that happens. Do you think» Lady Russell 
wuld like that ?.” 

Lady Russell could not: help laughing. ‘Upon my 
rd,’ said she, ‘I should not have supposed that my 
inion of any one could have admitted of ‘such differ- 
ce of conjecture, steady and matter-of-fact as I may 
1 myself. I have really a curiosity to see the person 
,0 can give occasion to such directly opposite notions. 
wish he may be induced to call here. And when he 
es, Mary, you) may depend upon hearing my opinion ; 

it 1 am determined not to judge him beforehand. 4 

“ You, will not like him, I will answer for it.’ 

ee Russell. began talking of something else. Mary 
»ke with animation of theirs meeting with or rather 
ssing Mr. Elliot so extraordinarily. 

He is:a-man,’’ said Lady Russell, ‘“‘ whom I have no 
sh to see... His declining to be on cordial terms with 
> head of his family has left a very strong impression 
his disfavour with me.’ 

This decision checked’ Mary’s eagerness, and stopped 
- short:in the midst of the Elliot countenance. 

With regard. to. Captain. Wentworth, though: Anne 
zarded no inquiries, there was voluntary communica- 
n sufficient. His spirits had -beem greatly recovering 
ely, as might be expected. As Louisa improved, he 
d improved; and he was now quite a different crea- 
‘e from what he had been: the first week. He had 
it seen Louisa); and was so extremely fearful of any 
}consequence to her from .an-interview, that he did 
t:press for it at all; and, on the contrary, seemed to 
ive a plan of going away for a week or ten days, till 
? head was stronger. He had talked of going down 
'Plymouth for’ a week, and wanted: to persuade Cap- 
n Benwick to go with»him ;; but, as Charles main- 
ned to the last, Captain: Benwick seemed much more 
‘posed to ride over to Kellynch. 

There can be no doubt: that Lady Russell and Anne 
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were both occasionally ‘thinking of Captain Benwic 
from this time: Lady Russell could:nothear the doo; 
bell: without: feeling that:i1t) might be his herald); nc 
could Anne return ‘from any stroll ofisolitaryindulgenc 
in her father’s grounds, or any visit of ‘charity in’ tt 
village, without wondering whether she might see “hi 
or:hear of him:))»Captain) Benwick came not, ‘howeve 
He was either less disposed for it othan* Charles ‘ha 
imagined, or he» was ‘too shy; and after giving him! 
week’s indulgence, Lady. Russell determined ‘him to | 
unworthy of the interest which he noe been poses 
to excite. 

The Musgroves came back to receive: theip nee bor 
and girls from school, bringing with them Mrs. Harville 
little children, to improve the. noise’of Uppercross, ar 
lessen that/of: Lyme. - Henrietta’remained with Louisa 
but all the rest of the Taney were ere in their usu 
quarters. i 

Lady Russell and Anne paid their eo igdimente to the 
once, when Anne could not but feel that Uppercross' we 
already quite alive again.» Though’ neither Henriett 
nor Louisa, nor Charles Hayter, nor Captain’ Wentwort 
were there; the room presented as strong’a ‘contrast « 
could be. wished to the last state she had ‘seen'it in. 

Immediately ‘surrounding ‘Mrs. ‘Musgrove® were | tl 
little: Harvilles,; whom she «was *‘sedulously guardit 
from the tyranny: of the two ‘children from ‘the  cottag 
expressly arrived! to amuse’'them:» On ‘one‘side was 
table, occupied: by some chattering girls, cutting ‘up si 
and gold paper; and onthe other ‘were ‘trestles ar 
trays, bending under the weight of brawn and cold pie 
where riotous boys were holding high: revel’; ‘the: who 
completed by: a roaring Christmas ‘fire, - which’ seer 
determined to be heard, in spitesof ‘all: the noise ‘of ‘tl 
others... Charles and Mary also came‘in, of*course, du 
ing their visit ; and Mr. Musgrove: made a point: of pa’ 
ing: his respects to Lady Russelljvand: sat down‘ close! 
herifor ten minutes, ‘talking: with a very ‘raised voit 
but, from the clamour of the children’on | his knee 
generally i in vain. It:was afine family:piece.© | 
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Anne; judging from her own temperament, would have 
vemed such a domestic hurricane a bad restorative of 
.e¢ nerves, which Louisa’s: illness’ must have so greatly 
aken; but Mrs. Musgrove, who got Anne near her’on 
irpose to thank her most cordially, again and again, 
t all her attentions to them, concluded a’short recapit- 
ation of what she had suffered ‘herself, by observing, 
ith,a happy: glance round the room, that after ‘all she 
wd| gone through, nothing was so' likely to do her good 
va little quiet cheerfulness’at home. 

Louisa’ wassnow recovering apace. Her mother could 
ren think of; her:being able to join their party at home 
fore, her brothers» and sisters went’ to school’ again. 
ae Harvilles:had promised to come witi ‘her and stay 
, Uppercross, whenever she returned. Captain’ Went- 
rth was gone, for the present, to see his brother in 
aropshire. 

“Iychope I> shall) remember: in: future,” said Lady 
ussell, as;soon as they wereireseated in the carriage, 
not to call at Uppercross in the Christmas holidays.” 
‘Everybody, ‘has their taste in ‘noises as ‘well ‘as- in 
her matters; and sounds are'quite innoxious; or most 
stressing, by their sort rather ‘than: their quantity. 
hen Lady Russell, not long afterwards, was entering 
ath on,a wet afternoon, andi driving through the long 
urse of streets from the Old Bridge to Camden Place, 
midst the dash of other carriages, the heavy rumble 
carts and drays, the~bawling of newsmen, muffin- 
en, and milkmen, and the.ceaseless clink of pattens, 
le made no complaint. No, these were noises which 
Jongéd to the, winter pleasures’;: ;» her spirits ‘rose under 
eir, influence ;'. and, like Mrs. Musgrove, she was: feel- 
g, though ‘not saying, ‘that, after being long in ‘the 
ntry, nothing could beso good for her as alittle 
tiet, cheerfulness. 

Anne. did) not share thead feelings. :She persisted i inva 
ry, determined, though very silent; -disinclination > for 
ath ;, caught the first dim view of the extensive: build: 
gs, smoking ‘in »rain, without any wish of seeing them 
tter;felt,'their progress through -the ‘streets tobe; 
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however disagreeable, yet too rapid; for who would b 
glad to. see her, when she arrived? Anne Jooked® back 
with fond regret, to: the: bustles of Uppercross and * 
seclusion of Kellynch. 

Elizabeth’s last letter: had npraetnaiensdhd a piece 6 
news, of some. interest... Mr. Elliot was ins Bath. Hi 
had called in Camden Place; had called:a second time 
a third; had been pointedly attentive: ) if Elizabetl 
and her father did not deceive themselves, had» beer 
taking as much pains to seek the acquaintance, anc 
proclaim the value of the connection, as he*had formerly 
taken pains to show neglect. This was very wonderful 
if it were true ; and Lady Russell was in a state of’ very 
agreeable curiosity. and. perplexity about Mr. Elliot 
already, recanting the sentiment she: had°so: lately ex 
pressed. to Mary, of his being ‘‘a man whom she had nt 
wish to see.’’ She had a great wish to see him. If hi 
really sought to reconcile: himself like a* dutiful branch 
he must be forgiven for having dismembered himsel 
from the paternal: tree. 

Anne was not animated to an equal pitch by the cir 
cumstance; but she felt that she would rather see Mr 
Elliot again than not, which was more than she om 
say for many other persons in Bath. . 

She was put» down: in Camden: Placey. arb Lad 
Russell then drove-to her own lodgings, in Rivers Street 


CHAPTER XY. 


SiR, WALTER had taken a very good house in Carida 
Place—a lofty, dignified. situation, such ‘as' becomes % 
man of consequence; and. both he and Elizabeth wer 
settled there, much to their satisfaction.: 

Anne entered it with a sinking heart; anticipating al 
imprisonment of many months, and‘ anxiously saying t 
herself, ‘Oh; when 'shall I leave you again?” A degre 
of unexpected cordiality, however, in the welcome shi 
received, did her good.» Her father and ‘sister were glat 
to see her, for the sake: of showing her the house ant 
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aniture, and met her with kindness. Her making a 
urth, when they sat down 'to dinner, was noticed’ as 
1 advantage. 
‘Mrs. Clay was very pleasant, and very smiling; but 
‘r curtsies and smiles were more a matter of course. 
none had always felt that she would pretend what was 
roper on her arrival; but the complaisance’ of the 
hers was unlooked for. They were evidently in ex- 
llent spirits, and she was soon to listen to’ the causes. 
aey had»no inclination’to listen ‘to her. After laying’ 
it for some compliments of ‘being deeply regretted in 
.eir) old: neighbourhood, which ‘Anne could not pay, 
ey had only a few faint inquiries to make, before the 
Ik’ must be all their own. Uppercross excited no in- 
rest, Kellynch very littie; it was all Bath. 
‘They had the pleasure of assuring her that Bath more 
jan answered their expectations in every respect. | Their 
vuse was undoubtedly the best in Camden Place; their 
awing-rooms had many decided advantages over all 
e others which they had either seen or heard of; and 
e superiority was not less in the style of the fitting- 
», or the taste of the: furniture. Their acquaintance 
as exceedingly sought after. Everybody was wanting 
visit them. They had drawn back from many intro- 
ictions, and still were perpetually having cards left by 
ople of whom they knew nothing. 
‘Here were funds of enjoyment! Could anita wonder 
at her father and sister were happy ? She might not 
mder, but she must'sigh that her father should’ feel 
degradation in his change; should see nothing to 
retin the duties and dignity of the resident land- 
Ider, should find so much to be vain of in the little- 
ses of a town; and she must sigh;°and smile, and 
mder too, as Elizabeth threw open the folding-doors, 
d walked with exultation from one ‘drawing-room to 
2, other, boasting of their space, at the possibility of 
at woman,’ who had been mistress of Kellynch’ Hall, 
ding extent to be proud | of between two walls, per- 
ps thirty feet asunder. 
But) this was not all which ‘they had 6 hale them 
20 
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happy. They had. Mr. Elliot’ too. ‘Anne hada’ grea 
deal to hear of Mr. Elliot... He was not’ only pardone 
-—they were delighted with him. He had been: in’ Bafl 
about a fortnight (he had» passed through Bath’ i 
November, in his way to London, when the intelligene 
of Sir Walter’s being settled there had, of course, reachet 
him, though only twenty-four hours in the place, but hi 
had not been able to avail himself of it)—but he»ha 
now been a fortnight in: Bath; and his first object ot 
‘arriving had been to leave his:card in» Camden’ Place 
following it up by such assiduous endeavours*to meet 
and when they did meet, by such great openness 0 
conduct, such readiness to apologize for the past, sul 
solicitude to be received as a relation again, that thei 
former good understanding was completely re-established 
They had not a fault to find in him.) He had ex 
plained away all the appearance of neglect ion his ow 
side. It had. originated in misapprehension entirely 
He had never had an idea of throwing himself off: «hi 
had feared. that he was thrown off, but) knew not why 
and delicacy had kept him»silent. Upon the hint 0 
having spoken: disrespectfully or carelessly of the famih 
and the family, honours, he was quite indignant. He 
who had ever boasted of being an» Elliot, and whos 
feelings as. to connection’ were only’ too strict to s 
the unfeudal tone of the present day—he was aston 
ished, indeed !. But his character! and:general’ conduc 
must refute it. He could refer*Sir Walter to ‘all wht 
knew him|; and certainly the’ pains:he had been takin 
on this, the first opportunity of reconciliation, to be re 
stored to the footing of a relation and heir-presumptive 
was a strong proof of his opinions on the subject. «= 7 
‘The circumstances of his marriage, too, were found t 
admit of much extenuation. This was an article:not t 
be entered on. by himself; but a very intimate friend 
his—a Colonel. Wallis, a highly respectable man, ‘perfecth 
the gentleman (and not an ill-looking. man, Sir) Walte 
added); who was living in very: good style in Marlboroug! 
Buildings, and had, at his own particular request, bee} 
admitted. to their oe through Mr. Elliot-—ha 
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sntioned one or two things relative to the marriage 
jich made a material difference in the discredit of it. 
Colonel Wallis had known Mr. Elliot long, had been 
‘acquainted also with his wife, had perfectly under- 
sod' the whole story. She was certainly not a woman 
‘family, but well educated, accomplished, rich, and 
cessively in love with his friend. There had been the 
arm. She had sought him. ‘Without that attraction, 
t all her money would have tempted Elliot; and Sir 
alter was, moreover, assured of her having been a very 
woman. Here was a great deal to soften the busi- 
ss. A very fine woman, with a large fortune, in love 
th him! Sir Walter seemed to admit it as a complete 
ology; and though Elizabeth could not see the cir- 
mstance in quite so favourable a light, she allowed it 
be a great extenuation. 

Mr; Elliot had called repeatedly, had dined with them 
ce, evidently delighted by the distinction of being asked, 
“they gave no dinners in general—delighted, in short, 
' every proof of cousinly notice, and placing his whole 
ppiness in being on intimate terms in Camden Place. 
lAnne listened, but without quite understanding it. 
llowances, large allowances, she knew, must be made 
: the ideas of those who spoke.; She heard it all under 
wbellishment. All that sounded extravagant or irra- 
nal in the progress of the reconciliation might have no 
gin but in the language of the relators. Still, however, 
> had the sensation of there being something more than 
mediately appeared in Mr. Elhot’s wishing, after an 
‘erval of so many years, to be well received by them. 
}aoworldly view he had nothing to gain by being, on 
‘ms with Sir Walter, nothing to risk: by a state of 
riance. In all probability he was already the richer 
‘the two, and the: Kellynch estate would as surely be 
y hereafter as the title. « A-sensible man—and he had 
ked like a very sensible man—why should it bean ob- 
sto him? She could'only offer one «solution : it was, 
rhaps, for Elizabeth’s sake. There might really have 
en‘ia liking’ formerly; though /convenience, and acci- 
nt had drawn °him:a different'way; and now that. he 
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could afford to please himself, he might mean to pay hi 
addresses to her. ‘Elizabeth was certainly very: hand 
some, with well-bred, elegant manners, and:her characte 
might never have been penetrated by Mr. Elhot, know 
ing ‘her ‘but in public, and» when very syoung» himself 
How her! temper and understanding! might) bear the’ in 
vestigation of his! present:keener time of liferwas anothe 
concern, and rather a fearful one. Most: earnestly ; dit 
she wish that he might not be too nice, or too observant 
if’ Elizabeth were his object; and«that: Elizabeth wa 
disposed to believe herself so, and) that) her friend,» Mrs 
Clay, ‘was encouraging’ the idea, seemed'iapparent by 
glance or two between ‘them, while» Mr. fisdleot $ freq. uel 
visits were talked of. 

Anne mentioned the glimpses: she bhi had of end a 
Lyme, but without being much attended to; :‘Oh yes 
perhaps it had been Mr. Elliot. They did). mie know 
It might be him, perhaps.” »They'could, not listen: t 
her description of him. They: were » describing hin 
themselves—Sir Walter especially....He did: justice # 
his very gentleman-like appearance; his: air of» elegane 
and fashion, ‘his good: -shaped face, his sensible eye; but 
at the same time, “ must lament his being very: mud 
under-hung—a defect which time seemed: to have’ im 
creased’; ‘nor could:he pretend to:say'that iten years hat 
not’ altered’ almost every feature forthe worse.|. Mf 
Elliot appeared to'think that he (Sir: Walter) was lookin; 
exactly as he had:done when they last ‘parted; ”’ but Si 
Walter ‘had “‘ not ‘been able’ to: réturn) the complimen 
entirely, which had embarrassed him.’ He did not meat 
to’ complain, however.) Mr.:Elliot was, better to look @ 
than most men, and he» had no sarsaatiee to being “ 
with him anywhere.” 

Mr. Elliot, and ‘his’ iiemase in Maritiorbugh Building 
were talked of the whole evening: ') “Colonel: Wallis’ ha 
been'so impatient to be introduced. to.them,,|and, Mr 
Elliot’ so ‘anxious that» he should’! And there was 
Mrs. Wallis, at present only known to them by descrip 
tion, as she was in daily expectation: of her confinement 
but Mr. Elliot spoke of her as ‘a most charming woman 
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ite worthy of being known in Camden Place; ”’ and as 
5n as she recovered; they wereito be acquainted. Sir 
alter thought much of Mrs. Wallis; she was said to be 
excessively pretty woman—beautiful.. “He longed to 
zy her. He hoped she might make some amends for the 
any very plain faces he was continually passing in the 
eets,. The worst of Bath was the number of its plain 
ymen. He did not. mean to say that there were no 
etty women, but the number of the plain was out of all 
oportion. He had frequently observed, as he walked, 
at one handsome face would be followed by thirty 
five-and-thirty frights; and) once, as he had stood in 
shop in Bond Street, he had counted eighty-seven 
men goby, one after another, without there being a 
lerable face among them. It had been a frosty morn- 
z, to be sure, a sharp frost, which hardly one woman 
4 thousand could stand the test of: But still, there 
ctainly were a dreadful multitude of ugly women in 


jallis, and certainly was not sandy-haired. 

“How is Mary looking ?”” said Sir Walter, in the height 
his'good-humour. “The last time I saw her she had 
ced nose, but I hope that may not happen every day.” 
““Qh no, that must have been quite accidental. In 
meral/she has been in very good health and very good 
dks since Michaelmas.” 

“If I thought it would not tempt her to go out in 


arp winds, and grow coarse, I would send her a new 
.t'and pelisse.”’ | 


= 
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Anne was considering whether she should: venture 1 
suggest that a gown, or a cap, would not be liable to an 
such misuse, when a knock at the door;suspended, ever 
thing. “A knock’ at the door, and so-late!. It was. te 
o'clock. Could it be Mr. Elliot ? They knew he’ w 
to dine in Lansdown Crescent: It was: possible.that I 
might stop in his way home to ask them, how they, dir 
They could think of no one else.*Mrs; Clay decided! 
thought it Mr. Elhot’s knock.” oMrs. Clay. was righ 
With all the state which a butler and:footboy could. giv 
Mr. Elliot was ushered into the room: .>* d 

It was the same, the very same, man, with,no diffe 
ence but of dress. Anne drew'a little ‘back, while tI 
others received his compliments, and her sister his apok 
gies for calling at'so unusual an hour;:but “he could n 
be so near without wishing to: know that neither she ne 
her friend had taken cold the: day ;before,’”etc: ete 
which was all: as politely done, and) as politely take 
as possible.. But her part must follow then. Sir Walt 
talked of his youngest daughter... “‘ Mr.-Elhot must git 
him leave to present him: to his» youngest, daughter 
(there was no. occasion for remembering Mary) ;) an 
Anne, smiling and» blushing, very becomingly, showed t 
Mr. Elliot the pretty features which he had by: no, mear 
forgotten; and instantly saw, with amusement. at) h 
little start of surprise; that he had:not beén:at.all awa 
of who she was. He looked) completely, astonished, bt 
not more astonished: than’ pleased.; His:eyes) brightened 
and with the most perfect alacrity -he welcomed. th 
relationship, alluded to the» past, and  entreated -to, b 
received as an acquaintance already. He was quite 4 
good-looking as he had appeared: at;Lyme; his: counte 
nance improved by speaking; and his»manners:were § 
exactly what they ought to be--so; polished, so. easy, s 
particularly agreeable—that she could compare: them 1 
excellence to only one person’s'manners. ~ They were né 
the same, but they were, perhaps, equally good. 20 

He sat down with them, and improved their conversé 
tion very much. There could be no. doubt of his bein 
a sensible man. Ten minutes were enough to certif 
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t. /His tone, his expressions, his choice of subject, 
knowing where to stop—it was all the operation of a 
sible, discerning mind. As soon as he could, he began 
‘talk to her of Lyme, wanting to compare opinions 
pecting the place, but especially wanting to speak of 
circumstance of their happening to be guests in the 
ae inn at the same‘time, to give his own route, under- 
nd’ something of hers, and regret that he should have 
t such an opportunity of paying his respects to her. 
> gave him a short account of her party, and business 
‘Lyme. His regret increased as he listened. He had 
‘nt his whole solitary evening in the room adjoining 
irs; had heard voices—mirth continually ; thought 
‘y must be a most delightful set of people ; longed to 
‘with them; but certainly without the smallest sus- 
jon of his possessing the shadow of a right to intro- 
se himself. If he had but asked who the party were! 
e name of Musgrove would have told him enough. 
Vell, it would serve to cure him of an absurd practice 
‘never asking a question at’ an inn, which he had 
ypted, when quite a young man, on the principle of 
‘being very ungenteel to be curious.” 

“The notions of a young man of one or two and 
enty,” said he, “as to what is necessary in manners 
make him quite the thing, are more absurd, I believe, 
in those of any other set of beings in the world. The 
lly of the means’ they often employ is only to be equalled 
‘the folly of what they have in view.” 

But he must not be addressing his reflections to Anne 
me; he knew it. He was soon diffused again among 
s others, and it was only at intervals that he could 
‘urn to Lyme. 

His inquiries, however, produced at length an account 
‘the scene she had been engaged in there, soon after 
. leaving the place. Having alluded to “ an accident,” 
must hear the whole. When he questioned, Siz 
alter and Elizabeth began to question also; but the 
ference in their manner of doing it could not be unfelt. 
e could only compare Mr. Elliot to Lady Russell, in 
> wish of really comprehending what had passed, and 
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in the ‘degree of concern for what she must have suffere 
in witnessing it. . 6} "'stornw" i} 
He stayed an hour with them.» The elegant’ lit# 
clock: on the mantelpiece had struck “eleven | with: i 
silver sounds,” and the watchman’ was beginning to b 
heard at a distance telling the same tale, before Mr. Ellic 
or any of them:seemed to feel that he-+had-been \there long 
Anne could not:have supposed it:possible that her firs 
evening in Camden Place’could have passediso well.» 
T FON? ° fF ra if 


CHAPTER. Ute bags awhile a 


THERE was one point which Anne, jon returning to he 
family, would have been more thankful .to,| ascertaii 
even than Mr. .Elhot’s being, in. love..with Elizabeth 
which was her’ father’s not being .in{love with Mrs. Clay; 
and she wasivery far from easy about it) when she hat 
been at home a few hours: On going down to breakfas 
the next morning she found there-had just been a-decen 
pretence: on the lady’s side: of meaning to leave them 
She could imagine. Mrs. Clay to/have said, that, ‘‘ noy 
Miss Anne was come, she could not.suppose, herself at al 
wanted ; ’’ for Elizabeth was replying, in a sont of whisper 
“That must not be any. reason, indeed.:; I assure oa 
feel it none. She is nothing to me; compared with: you.’ 
And she was in full time to hear her father say, “My deai 
madam, this must not be. As yet, you have seen nothin 
of Bath. . You have been here, only) to be useful, . Yor 
must not run away from.us now. | You must/stay to. be 
acquainted with Mrs, Wallis—the beautiful, Mrs. Wallis, 
To your fine mind, I well know, the sight-of beauty.is 4 
real gratification.” |. rowe ii (ie 

He spoke and looked so. much in, earnestthat Anne 
was not surprised to see Mrs. Clay stealing a glance at 
Elizabeth and herself. ...Her countenance, perhaps, might 
express some watchfulness ; but| the praise of. the. fine 
mind did not appear to excite a thought, in: her sister, 
The lady could not but) yield’ to, such; joint entreaties, 
and promise to stay. 169 ‘VITBSA eiw 3m 
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‘In the course of the same morning, Anne and her father 
ancing to be alone together, he began'to compliment 
tT on her improved looks; he! thought, her “°less) thin 
“her person, in her cheeks ;. her skin, her complexion, 
leatly improved—clearer, fresher. Had she been using 
ything in’ particular?“ No,:inothing’’—*" Merely 
ywland,” he supposed.—‘*.No, nothing at all.’ Ha! 
‘was surprised at that; ’? and added, ‘‘ Certainly you 
mnot do better than continue as you are; ‘you cannot 
better than’ well ;:‘or I should: recommend Gowland, 
e constant use of Gowland, during: the spring months. 
rs. Clay has been using it'at my recommendation, and 
tu see what it has done for her. ‘You see how it has 
irried away her freckles.” | i 
Tf Elizabeth could but have heard this! Such personal 
aise) might have struck her, especially as it did’ not 
pear to Anne that the freckles» were at all lessened. 
it everything. must take*its chance: The evil of the 
arriage’ would: be’ much diminished if Elizabeth were 
soto marry. “As for herself, she might always com- 
hnd a home with Lady Russell. 
Lady ‘ Russell’s composed mind and polite manners 
ire put to’some trial on’ this point in: her intercourse 
‘Camden Place. » The sight of Mrs. Clay in such favour, 
dof Anne'so overlooked, was'a perpetual provocation 
ther there; and vexed) her: as much’ when! she was 
vay as'a'person in’ Bath who dnnks the water; getsiall 
new publications, and has a very large acquaintance, 
is time to be vexed. © ! | 
‘As Mr. Elliot: became known to her, she grew more 
aritable, or more indifferent, towards the others. _ His 
inners were ‘an immediate: recommendation ;° and on 
aversing with him she found>the solid so fully support- 
» the superficial that’ she was at first, as she told Anne, 
most ready to exclaim, “‘ Can this be Mr. Elliot ?”’ 
id could not seriously picture to herself a more agree- 
le or estimable man. 0Everything united in him— 
od understanding, ‘correct opinions, knowledge: of the 
irld; and a warm! heart.''' He had strong’ feelings of 
nily attachment and’ family: honour, without pride 
20a 
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or weakness; he lived with the liberality of a man o 
fortune, without display; he judged for himself in every 
thing essential, without defying public opinion in am 
point of worldly decorum.: He was steady, observant 
moderate, candid ; never run away ‘with by spirits or b 
selfishness, which fancied ‘itself strong’ feeling ; and ye 
with a sensibility to what was amiable and lovely, am 
a value for all the felicities of domestic life; which: char 
acters of fancied enthusiasm and violent-agitation seldon 
really possess, She was sure that he had not been happ: 
in ‘marriage: Colonel Wallis said) it, and) Lady. Russel 
saw it; butit had been'no unhappiness to sour his mind 
nor (she began pretty soon’ to suspect) to. prevent; hi 
thinking of a second choice. Her satisfaction in Mi 
Elliot outweighed all the plague of Mrs. Claly. 

It was now some years since Anne had begun to lear 
that she and her excellent friend could sometimes thin 
differently ; and it did not surprise her, therefore, tha 
Lady ‘Russell should see nothing suspicious, or: incon 
sistent, nothing to require more motives than appeare¢ 
in Mr. Elliot’s great desire of a reconciliation. In Lad 
Russell’s view, it was perfectly natural that Mr. Elliot 
at a mature time of: life, should feel ita most desirabl 
object, and what would very generally recommend him 
among all sensible people, to be on good terms with th 
head of his family—the simplest process in the world ¢ 
time upon a head naturally clear, and only erring in th 
heyday of youth. Anne presumed, however, still to smil 
about it, and at last to mention.“ Elizabeth.” Lad 
Russell listened, and looked, and made only this cautiou 
reply :- ‘Elizabeth! Very well; time will explain.” | 7 

It. was: a reference to the future which Anne, after j 
little observation, felt she must: submit to. She coult 
determine nothing at: present. In that house Elizabet! 
must be first; and-she was in the habit of such genera 
observance as “‘ Miss Elliot,” that any -particularity 0 
attention seemed almost impossible: Mr. Elliot, too, 1 
must» be remembered, had not been a widower seve 
months. ~'A-little delay on his side might be very excus 
able. In fact, Anne could never see the crape round hi 
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at without: fearing that she was the inexcusable one, 
n attributing to him such imaginations ; for though his 
narriage had not been very happy, still it had existed so 
nany years that she could not comprehend a very rapid 
recovery from the awful impression of its being dissolved. 
. However it might end, he was without any question 
heir pleasantest acquaintance in Bath: she saw nobody 
equal to him; and it was a great indulgence now and 
hen to talk to him about Lyme, which he seemed to have 
is lively a wish to see again, and to see more of, as herself. 
Chey went through the particulars of their first meeting 
1 great many times. He gave her to understand that he 
nad looked at her with some earnestness. She knew. it 
well; .and she remembered another person’s look also. 
They did not always think alike. His value for rank 
ind ‘connection she perceived to be greater than hers. 
.t was not merely complaisance, it must be a liking to 
che cause, which made him enter warmly into her father 
ind sister’s solicitudes on a subject which she thought 
anworthy to excite them. The Bath paper one morn- 
ng announced, the arrival of the Dowager-Viscountess 
Dalrymple, and. her . daughter, the Honourable. Miss 
varteret ; and all the comfort of No. — Camden Place 
was swept away for many days, for the Dalrymples 
in Anne’s. opinion, most unfortunately) were cousins of 
che Elliots; and the agony was, how,to introduce them- 
selves properly. | 

Anne had never seen her father and sister before in 
sontact with nobility, and she must acknowledge herself 


shey had more pride; for ‘‘ our cousins, Lady Dalrymple 
and Miss Carteret,” ‘‘ our cousins, the Dalrymples,’ 
sounded in her ears all day long. 

_, Sir Walter had, once been in company with the late 
viscount, but had never seen any of the rest of the family ; 
ind the difficulties of the case arose from. their having 
deen a suspension of all intercourse by letters of ceremony 
aver since the death of that said late viscount, when, 
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iniconsequence ofa’ dangerous /illness:of-Sir! ‘Walter’s at 
the same time, : there had: been an cunlucky:omission at 
Kellynch, » No ‘letter, of condolence: had: been» sent» to 
Ireland: » The neglect: had: been visited’ on the» head: of 
the sinner, for when ‘poor Lady :Ellict:died herself; no 
letter of condolence was received at ‘Kellynch’;: and) icon- 
sequently, there was but too much reason ‘to apprehend 
that the Dalrymples considered the relationship as closed. 
How to have this ‘anxious ‘business set) to rights, ‘and be 
admitted as cousins again, was the question’ and it was 
a question which, in a more rational: manner, neither 
Lady Russell) nor’ Mr: Elliot thought unimportant, 
“ Family’ connections | were! ‘always worth ‘preserving, 
good company always worth seeking: “Lady Dalrymple 
had taken a house for three ‘months im Laura Place, 
and would be living in style.’ She shad:been’ at ‘Bath the 
year before, and Lady Russell ‘had heard ‘her spoken of 
as a charming woman. It was’ very! desirable that ‘the 
connection should’be renewed, ‘if it could ‘be:done’ without 
any compromise of propriety on'the side of the Elliots.” 
Sir Walter, however, would’ choose his’ own’ means, 
and at last wrote a very. fine letter of'ample explanation, ii 
regret, and entreaty to his’ right honourable ‘cousin, 
Neither Lady Russell nor Mr\' Elliot could admire “the 
letter; but it did all that was wanted}in’ bringing three 
lines of ‘scrawl from’ the’ dowager-viscountess.' /‘‘ She 
was very much honoured, and should be happy in’ their 
acquaintance.” ‘The toils of the business were over; i 
the sweets began!’ They visited in’ Laura‘ Place>° they 
had the’ cards of Dowager-Viscountess. Dalrymple, and 
the Honourable Miss Carteret, to be arranged wherever. 
they might be most visible ; and “ our cousins‘in Laura 
Place,’’ *‘ our cousins, Lady Dalrymple Ah Miss: Carteret,” 
were talked of to everybody. i 
Anne was ashamed. Had Lady Barveibe bela 1h 
daughter’ evén been very agreeable, she would ‘still ‘have 
been ashamed of the agitation’ they created; but: they 
were nothing. There’ was no: ‘Superiority of mannef, 
accomplishment, © or understanding.” ‘Lady’ Dalrymple 
had acquired the name of ‘‘a charming’ woman,” because 
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he| hadia smile anda civilyanswer for everybody... Miss 
varteret, with still less to say, was so plain ‘and so 
wkward. that she: would never have been tolerated 
a Camden Place, but for her birth. 

| Lady. Russell confessed that:she had’ expected ‘some- 
hing |better; but yet “‘it was: an acquaintance ‘worth 
aving ;’ and when Anne ventured to speak her opinion 
f them to Mr. Elliot, he agreed to their being nothing in 
hemselves, but still maintained’ that, as a family ‘con- 
ection, as good company, as those who would colléct 
ood company around them, they had their value. Anne 
miled,.and-said,— (oi : 
J“ My idea of good company, Mr. Elliot, is* the com- 
any of clever, well-informed people, who have a great 
eal of conversation ;: that'is what I call good company.” 
|“ You are mistaken,” said he gently ; ‘that is not good 
ompany—that) is the best. Good company requires 
nly birth, education, and manners, and with regard: to 
ducation is not very nice» Birth and good manners’ are 
ssential ;, but a little learning is by no means a dangerous 
ling in good:company ; onthe contrary, it will do very 
ell. .My. cousin Anne shakes her head. She’ is ‘not 
itisfied. She is fastidious: My dear cousin ”—sitting 
own by her—“ you have a better right to be fastidious 
nan almost any other woman I’know ; but will it answer? 
Vill it make you happy:?» Will it not be wiser to accept 
ne society of these good ladies'in Laura Place, and enjoy 
il. the advantages of the connection as far as possible ? 
ou may depend upon it that they will move in the first 
tt in Bath this winter, and as'rank is rank; your being 
nown to be related to them will have its use in fixing 
our family (our family, let me say) in ‘that degree of 
mnsideration which we must all wish for.” 

“Yes,” sighed Anne, “‘ we.shall,,indeed, be known to 
e related to them.” Then recollecting herself, and not 
‘ishing to be answered, she added, “‘ I certainly do think 
aere has been by far too much trouble taken ‘to procure 
te acquaintance. I suppose ’’—smiling—‘ I have’ more 
tide than any of you; but I confess it does vex me that 
‘e should be so solicitous to have the relationship acknow- 
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ledged, which we may be very sure is a — of perfect 
indifference to them.” 

“Pardon me, my dear cousin, ‘you‘are tetris to your 
own claims. In London, perhaps, in your present quiet 
style of living, it might be as you say; but in Bath, Sir 
Walter Elliot and his family will always be worth know: 
ing, always acceptable as acquaintance.”’ 

‘ Well,” said Anne, “‘I certainly am proud—too pioul 
to enjoy a welcome which depends so entirely’ tie 
place.”’ | 
“ Llove your indignation,” said he; “‘it is very reatlirall 
But here you are in Bath, and the object i is to be. estab- 
lished here with all the credit and. dignity which ought 

to belong to Sir Walter Elliot... You talk of being proud: 
Tam called proud, I. know, and I shall not wish to believe 
myself otherwise; for our pride, if investigated, would 
have the same object, I have no doubt, though the kind 
may seem a little different. In one point; Iam sure, my 
dear cousin,’’! he continued, speaking: lower, though there 
was no one else in the room—‘in one point, I am sure; 
we must feel alike. We must feel that every addition to 
your father’s society among his equals or superiors may 
be of-use in diverting his thoughts from ‘those who are 
beneath him.”’ 

He looked, as he spoke, to the seat which Mrs. Clay had 
been lately occupying—a sufficient explanation of what 
he particularly meant ; and though Anne could not be: 
lieve in their having the same sort of pride, she was pleased 
with him for not liking Mrs. Clay; and:her conscience 
admitted that his wishing to promote her-father’s getting 
great acquaintance was more than excusahlert in the vied 
of defeating her. ! ¥ 


CHAPTER XVII. 


WuiLeE Sir Walter and Elizabeth were: assiduously pill 
ing their good fortune in Laura Place, Anne was retiewil 
an acquaintance ofa very different description. 

She had. called on her former governess, ‘and had heard 
from her of there being an old schoolfellow in Bath’ who 
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d the two strong.claims on her attention of past kind- 

ss and present suffering. Miss Hamilton, now Mrs. 

aith, had. shown her kindness in one of those periods 

her life when it-had been most valuable.; Anne had 

ne unhappy to school, grieving for the loss of a mother 

10m she had dearly loved, feeling her separation from 

me, and suffering as a girl of fourteen, of strong sensi- 

lity and not high spirits, must suffer at such a time; 

d Miss Hamilton, three years older than herself, but 

ul, from the want of near relations:and.a settled home, 

maining another year at school, had been useful and 

,od to her,in a way which had considerably lessened her 
isery, and could never be, remembered with indiffer- 
nce. 

Miss Hamilton had left school, had married not long 
terwards, was said to have married a man of fortune, 
id this was all that Anne had known of her, till now 
at her governess’s account brought. her situation for- 
ard in a more decided but very different form. 

She was a widow, and poor... Her husband had been 
:travagant; and at his death, about, two years before, 
id left his affairs dreadfully involved. She had had 
fficulties of every sort to contend with, and) in addi- 
on. to these distresses had been. afflicted witha severe 
weumatic fever, which finally settling in her legs had 
ade her for the present a cripple. She had come to 
ath on that account, and was now in lodgings. near the 
ot baths, living in.a very humble way, unable even to 
ford. herself, the comfort of a servant, and of course 
most excluded from society. 

, Their, mutual. friend, answered, for, the satisfaction 
hich a visit, from Miss. Elliot would. give Mrs. Smith, 
id Anne. therefore lost. no. time in going. She men- 
oned nothing of what she had heard, or what she 
tended, at home. It would. excite no proper interest 
aere. She only. consulted. Lady | Russell; who, entered 
ioroughly into her sentiments, and was most happy to 
mvey her as near to Mrs. Smith’s lodgings, in Westgate 
uildings, as Anne. chose |to, be taken. i 

The visit was paid, their acquaintance re-established, 
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their interest in each other ‘more ‘than’ rekindled. | Thi 
first tem minutes: had its awkwardnéss andits emotion 
Twelve years were gone since they had’ parted) "and ead] 
presented a somewhat different [person “from ‘what’ th 
other had imagined. Twelve’ years had changed’ Anne 
from the blooming, silent, unformed gir) of fifteen, to’ the 
elegant little woman of seven-and-twenty, with éverj 
beauty excepting bloom, and with manners as conscious} 
tight as they were invariably gentle.;'and' twelve ‘year 
had transformed the fine-looking,: well‘grown Miss' Ham 
ilton,'in-all ‘the glow of health’ and confidetice: of supe 
riority, into a poor, infirm, helpless widow, receiving’ the 
visit of her former protégée asa favour } but allthat was 
uncomfortable in the meeting had soon passed away 
and left only ‘the interesting charm ‘of!’ remembering 
former partialities and ‘talking over old°timés. 5a 
Anne found in Mrs. Smith the good ‘sénsé and agreeable 
manners which she had almost ventured 'to depend on 
and a disposition to converse'and be cheerful beyone 
her expectation: Neither’ ‘the dissipations ‘of: the’ past 
(and she'had Jlived'very much in’ the world) 'nor ‘the ré 
strictions of the present—neither 'sicknéss: nor sorrow- : 
seemed to have closed her heart or ruitied/Her Spirits. 
In the ‘course of a‘sécond’ visit she’ talked: with great 
openness, and’ Anne’s astonishment increased. '’"Shé 
could scarcely imagine|a more Ccheeérless situation in it! 
self than: Mrs, Smith’s.: She had been very fond ‘of hel 
husband: she’ had ‘buried! him.° She had’ been’ used to 
affluence’: it was gone. » She’ had’ ‘no ‘child° to connect 
her with life and happiness again, ‘no' relations to ‘assist 
in the arrangement of perplexed ‘affairs, no ‘health to 
make~ all’ the rest ‘supportable; ‘Her °accommédations 
were limited to'a noisy parlour; anda dark’ ‘bedroom 
behind, with no’ possibility ‘of moving’ from one to’ the 
other without assistance, which there was only one’servant 
in the house to afford,’and she never quitted the house 
but to. be conveyed into. the wart’ bath? Yet! in spite 
of all this, Anne had ‘reason.*to. believe ST GLa 
moments only of languor and depression, “to “hours of 
occupation and ‘enjoyment. “How? could ‘it be ? She 
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atched, observed, reflected,:and finally determined that 
us was not a case of fortitude’ or of resignation only. 
_ submissive spirit might be patient, a strong under- 
anding would supply resolution, but here was some- 
ing more—here was that elasticity: of mind, that 
Sposition to be comforted, that power of turning readily 
om evil to good, and of finding employment? which 
tried. her out of herself, which was from nature alone. 
| was the choicest gift of Heaven; and Anne viewed her 
.end as one of those instances in which, by a merciful 
»pointment, it seems designed to counterbalance almost 
ery other want. 

There had, been a time, Mrs. Smith told her, when’ her 
irits had nearly failed. She could not call herself an 
valid now, compared with her state on first reaching 
ith. Then she had, mdeed, been a pitiable object 
for she had caught cold on the: journey, and had 
rdly taken possession of her lodgings, before she was 
jain confined to her bed, and suffering under severe 
constant pain; and all this among strangers, with 
e absolute necessity of having a regular nurse, and 
ances at that moment particularly unfit to meet any 
traordinary expense. She had weathered it, however, 
id could truly say that it had done her good. It-had 
treased her comforts by making her feel herself to be 
good hands. She had seen too much of the world to 
pect sudden or disinterested attachment ‘anywhere, 
.t her illness had proved toher that her landlady nad 
character to preserve, and would not use her’ ill; and 
2 had been particularly fortunate in her nurse, as a 
ter of her landlady, a nurse by profession; and who had 
ays a home in that house: when unemployed, chanced 
»be at liberty just in time to attend her. © “‘ And she,”’ 
,d Mrs. Smith, “ besides nursing me most admirably, 
s.really proved an invaluable acquaintance. As soon 
|} I could use my hands, she taught’ me to knit, which 
§ been'a great amusement ;’ and she put me in the 
y of making these little thread-cases, pin-cushions, 
d card-racks, which you always find me so busy about, 
d which supply me with the means of doing a little 

20 6 
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good to one or two very poor families in’ this neighbour 
hood. She has a large acquaintance, of ‘course pro 
fessionally, among those who can afford to buy, and sh 
disposes of my merchandise. She always takes the righ 
time for applying. Everybody’s:heart is open, you know 
when, they have recently escaped from severe? pain, 0 
are recovering the blessing of health, and Nurse Rook 
thoroughly understands when: to speak. She is a shrewd 
intelligent, sensible woman. Hers isa line for ‘seein| 
human nature; and she has a fund of goed sense’ an 
observation which, as a companion, makes her infinitel 
superior to thousands of those who, having only receives 

‘the best education in the world,’ know nothing wortl 
attending to. Call it gossip, if: you will; but whei 
Nurse Rooke has half an hour's leisure to bestow on me 
she is, sure to have something ‘to relate that is entertain 
ing and profitable, something that makes one know one’ 
species better. One likes to hear what is going on—to B 
au fait as to the newest modes of being trifling and sill} 
Tome, who live so much alone, her conversation, it assur 
you, is a treat.” 

Anne, far from: wishing to ‘cavilvat: thes pleastre| re 
plied, “T can easily believe it. Women of that’ clas 
have great opportunities, and if they are intelligent, ma 
be well worth listening. to: Such varieties of huma 
nature.as they are in the habit of witnessing! And 1 
is not, merely in its follies that they are well read; fo 
they see it occasionally under every circumstance tha 
can be most. interesting or affecting. What» instance 
must pass before them) of ardent, disinterested, sell 
denying aitpcnshents of heroism, fortitude, patience 
resignation. 
that ennoble us most, A sick chamber may ofte 
furnish the worth of, volumes.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs, Smith, more siestit lead ‘ some 
times, it) may, though I fear its lessons are not ofte) 
in’ the elevated. style. you describe. Here and there 
human, nature may be, greatin times of trial; but 
generally speaking, itis its weakness and: not. its strengt 
that |appears jin, a sick chamber: it 1s selfishness ant 
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\patience, rather than generosity and fortitude, that 
e hears of. There is so little real friendship in the 
orld ; -and unfortunately,” speaking, low and tremu- 
asly, ‘‘ there are so many who forget to think seriously 
lit is almost too late.” 

‘Anne saw the misery of such feelings. The husband 
.d not been what he ought, and the wife had been led 
ong that part of mankind which made her think worse 
the world than she hoped it deserved. It was but a 
issing emotion, however, with Mrs. Smith; she shook 
‘off, and soon added, in a different tone,— 

“1 do not suppose the situation my friend Mrs. Rooke 
in at present will furnish much either to interest or 
ify me. She is only nursing Mrs. Wallis, of Marl- 
rough Buildings—a mere pretty, silly, expensive, 
shionable woman, I believe—and, of course, will have 
thing to report but of lace and finery. 1 mean to 
ake my profit of Mrs. Wallis, however. She has 
enty of money, and I intend she shall buy all the 
gh-priced things I have in hand now.” 

Anne had called several times on her friend before the 
‘istence of such a person was known in Camden Place. 
t last it became necessary to speak of her. Sir Walter, 
lizabeth, and Mrs. Clay returned one morning from 
aura Place, with a sudden invitation from Lady Dal- 
imple for the same evening, and Anne was already 
gaged to spend that evening in Westgate Buildings. 
he was not sorry for the excuse.’ They were only 
Iked, she was sure, because Lady Dalrymple, being 
ppt at home by a bad cold, was glad to make use of 
‘e relationship which had been so pressed on her; 
id she declined on her own account with great alacrity 
““she was engaged to spend the evening with an old 
hoolfellow.”” They were not much interested in any- 
ling relative to Anne; but/still there were questions 
hough asked to make it understood who this old 
Ihoolfellow was; and Elizabeth was disdaintul, and 
r Walter severe. | 

“Westgate Buildings |.” said he ;. ‘“and who is Miss 
ane Elliot to be visiting in Westgate Buildings? A 
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Mrs. Smith. A widow Mrs.’ Smith.’ And:° who was. her 
husband? One of the five thousand Mr. Smiths whose 
names are to be met with everywhere. And'what is her 
attraction P That ‘she is’ old and sickly::» Upon my 
word, Miss Anne Elliot, you have the most extraordinary 
taste! Everything that revolts other people—low ‘com- 
pany, paltry rooms, foul air, disgusting ‘associations, 
are inviting to you. But surely you may: put’ off this 
old lady till to-morrow : she is: not ‘so’ near her end, 1 
presume, but that she may hope to see another’ day, 
What is her age? Forty?” DDS T100E DITS * TOM 
“No, sir, she is not one-and-thirty ; ‘but I «do! not 
think I can put off my engagement, because itis the only 
evening for some time which will’at once suit°her and 
myself. “She goes into the warm’ bath: to-morrow ;’ and 
for the rest of the week, you know, we are engaged.” 
“ But what does Lady Russell think of this acquaint! 
ance ?”’ asked Elizabeth. 1g SY ft 925m 
‘‘ She ‘sees nothing to blame in it,” replied) Anne? 
“on the contrary, she approves it, and’ has generally 
taken me when J have called'on MrseSmith.’?s0 o00/: | 
“ Westgate Buildings’ must: have been rather surprised 
by the appearance of a carriage drawn ‘up near its’ pave 
ment !°’' observed’ Sir’ Walter. “ Sir’ Henry Russell’s 
widow, indeed, has no honours to distinguish her arms? 
but still itis a handsome equipage, and, no doubt, is 
well known: to convey a Miss° Elliot. Ac widow; Mrs, 
Smith, lodging in Westgate Buildings !\ A ‘poor widow, 
barely able to live, between. thirty and°forty—-a mere 
Mrs. Smith—an everyday Mrs. Smith, of ‘all ‘people 
and all names in the world, to be the chosen friend of 
Miss Anne Elliot, and to be preferred ‘by her to her “own 
family connections ‘among the nobility of England!“and 
Ireland! » Mrs::Smith-such'a name! | wollsiloodm™ 
Mrs. Clay, who had been present while all ‘this passed,’ 
now thought it advisable to leave the room” and Anne’ 
_ could have said much, and ‘did Jong to’ say ‘alittle, in 
defence of her friend’s not very dissimilar? élaims 16. 
theirs,’ but ‘her’ sense of personal respect to’ her father 
prevented her. She made no reply.’ She left it!to him-+ 
{ 


S 
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4£ to recollect that Mrs. Smith was not.the only widow 
(Bath between thirty and forty; with little to live on, 


ad no surname of dignity. 
. 


Anne kept her appointment; the others kept theirs, 
jd; of course, she heard the next morning that they 
ad had a delightful evening. She had been the only 
je of ‘the set absent, for Sir Walter and: Elizabeth 
id not ‘only been quite at her ladyship’s service them- 
Ives, but had actually been happy to be employed by 
sr in collecting others, and had been at the trouble of 
viting both Lady Russell and Mr. Elliot; and Mr. 
liiot had made a point of leaving Colonel Wallis early, 
nd Lady Russell had fresh arranged all her evening 
igagements, in order to wait on her. Anne had the 
hole history of all that such an evening could supply 
om Lady Russell. To her its greatest interest must 
> in having been very much talked of between her 
jend ‘and Mr. Elliot; in having been’ wished »for, »re- 
‘etted, and at the same time honoured, for staying 
way in such a cause. Her kind, compassionate visits to 
tis old schoolfellow, sick and. reduced, seemed to have 
ite delighted Mr. Elhot. _He thought her a most 
xtraordinary young woman—in her temper, manners, 
ind; a model of female excellence. He could not meet 
ren Lady Russell in a discussion of her merits; and 
mne could not be given to understand so much by 
er friend, could not know herself to be so highly rated 
ya sensible man, without many of those agreeable 
nsations which her friend meant to create. 

‘Lady Russell was now perfectly decided in her opinion 
/ Mr. Elliot. She was as much convinced of his mean- 
'¢ to gain Anne in time as of his deserving her, and 
as beginning to calculate the number of weeks which 
ould free him from all the remaining restraints of 
idowhood, and leave him at liberty to exert his most 
ben powers of pleasing. She would not speak to Anne 
ith half the certainty she felt on the subject; she 
ould venture on little more than hints of what might 
: hereafter-—of a possible attachment on his side, of 
ie desirableness of the alliance, supposing such attach- 
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ment to be reali and returned... Anne heard. her, and 
made no violent exclamations: she only smiled, blushed, 
and gently shook her head. | ater 

“Tam no match-maker, as you well aoe: said Lady 
Russell, ‘“‘ being much too well aware of the, uncertainty 
of all human events and calculations. I only mean that 
if Mr. Elliot should some time hence pay. his addresses 
to you, and if you should be disposed: to, accept, him, 
I think there would be every possibility of your being 
happy together. A most suitable connection everybody 
must consider it; but I think it might be a very happy 
one.’ 

‘““Mr. Elhot is an exceedingly agreeable man, and in 
many respects I think highly of!him,’’ said Anne ; “ but 
we should not suit.’’ 

Lady Russell let this. pass, and only. said in teipindel 

“TI own that to be able to regard you as the future 
mistress of Kellynch, the future Lady Elliot, to look 
forward and see you occupying your dear mother’s place, 
succeeding to all her rights, and all her popularity, as 
well as to all her virtues, would be the highest possible 
gratification to me. You are your mother’s))self im 
countenance and disposition; and if 1 might be allowed 
to fancy you such as she was, in situation, and name, 
and home, presiding and blessing in the same spot, and 
only superior to her in being more highly ‘valued, my 
dearest ‘Anne, it would give me. more bdelight than ; 
often felt at my time of life! ”’ 

Anne was obliged to turn away, to rise, to walk: to a 
distant table, and leaning there in pretended employ- 
ment, try to subdue the feelings this picture excited, 
For a few moments her imagination and her) heart were 
bewitched. | The idea of becoming what her mother hal 
been, of having the precious name of “Lady Elliot” 
first revived in herself, of being restored «to Kellyncll 
calling it her home again, her home’ for ever, was a 
charm which she could not immediately resist. Lady 
Russell said not: another -word, willing to leave : the 
matter to its own operation ; and) believing that, could : 
Mr. Elliot at that moment with propriety have spoken 
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1 himself—she believed, in short, what Anne did not 
jieve.. The same image of Mr. Elliot speaking. for 
mself brought Anne to composure again. The charm 
 Kellynch and of *‘ Lady Elliot” all faded;away. . She 
sver could accept him. ..And it was not only that her 
elings were still adverse to any man Save one - her 
dgment, on a serious consideration of the possibilities 
such a case, was against Mr, Elliot. 

‘Though they had now been acquainted a month, she 
vuld not be satisfied that she really knew his. character. 
hat he was a sensible man, an agreeable man—that he 
lked well, professed good opinions, seemed. to judge 
-operly and as a man of principle—this was all clear 
1ough. He certainly knew what was right, nor could 
1e fix on any one article of moral duty evidently trans- 
essed; but yet she would have been afraid to answer 
I his conduct. She distrusted the past, if not the 
resent. The names which occasionally dropped of 
mer associates, the allusions, to former practices and 
arsuits, suggested suspicions not favourable of what 
s had been. She saw that there had been bad habits; 
1at Sunday-travelling had been a common thing; that 
tere had been a period of his life (and probably not 
‘short one) when he had been at least careless on all 
‘rious matters; and though he might now think very 
fferently, who could answer for the true sentiments of 
clever, cautious man, grown old enough to appreciate 
fair character ? How could it ever be ascertained that 
s mind was truly cleansed ? 

Mr. Elliot was rational, discreet, polished; but he was 
ot open. There was never any burst of feeling, any 
armth of indignation or delight, at the evil or good 
others, This, to Anne, was a decided imperfection. 
er early impressions were incurable. She prized the 
ank, the open-hearted, the eager character beyond all 
‘hers. Warmth and enthusiasm did captivate her still. 
ne felt that she could so much more. depend upon the 
neerity of those who sometimes looked or said a care- 
ss or a hasty thing than of those whose presence of 
ind never varied, whose tongue never slipped. 
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Mr. Elliot was ‘too generally agreeable. Various 
were the tempers in her father’s house; ‘he pleased them 
all. He endured too well~-stood too well with every: 
body. He had’ spoken to her with some degree of open 
ness of Mrs. Clay’; had appeared completely to’see what 
Mrs. Clay was about, and to hold her in contempt ; and 
yet Mrs. Clay found him ‘as agreeable 'as anybody. > 

Lady Russell saw either! less or more’than her young 
friend, for she saw nothing to excite distrust.! She could 
not imagine a man more exactly what he ought to’ be 
than Mr. Elliot; nor did she ever enjoy a sweeter feel- 
ing than the hope of seeing him‘ receive the hand of:her 
beloved Anne in Kellynch Church in ‘the course of the 
following autumn. . joe 7 | ‘§ 


CHAPTER.|X VIE. jinn’ ot a 


It was the beginning of February; and Anne,. having 
been a month in Bath, was growing very eager for news 
from Uppercross and Lyme.” She wanted’ to hear much 
more than Mary communicated. It was three weeks 
since she had heard at all. She only knew that Henrietta 
was at home again ; and that Louisa, though considered 
to be recovering fast, was’still°at*Lyme; and) she was 
thinking of them all very intently one evening, when a 
thicker letter than usual from’! Mary was ‘delivered to. 
her; and, to quicken the pleasure and surprise, with. 
Admiral and Mrs. Croft’s compliments. | LST 
The Crofts must be in Bath=~a ‘circumstance to: 
interest her. They were people whom’ her’ heart turned 
to very naturally. 0. 10 
““What is this?” cried Sir Walter.“ The: Crofts 
arrived in Bath?’ The Crofts who rent Kellynch ? 
What have they brought you?” . TQM i189 ome 
" A letter from Uppercross Cottage, sir’? 9 © — - 
“Oh! those letters are convenient passports. rie 
secure an inttoduction. ‘I should have visited’ Admiral 
Croft, however; at any rate: I know what is due to my 
tenant.” | grid) “Vesd 6 10. 2am 
Anne could listen no longer; she could not even have | 
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old how the poor admiral’s complexion escaped. . Her 
atter engrossed her. It had been begun several days 
vack. 
| “ February 1——. 
»‘*My DEAR ANNE,;—I make no apology for my silence, 
ecause J know how little people think of letters in such 
place as Bath. You must bea great deal too happy 
9 care for Uppercross, which, as you well know, affords 
ttle to write about. We have had a very dull Christ- 
nas’: Mr. and) Mrs, Musgrove have not had one dinner: 
jarty all the holidays. I donot reckon the Hayters as 
nybody. The holidays, however, are over at last. [ 
lieve no children ever had such long ones. I.am sure 
had not.’ The house was cleared yesterday, except of 
1e little Harvilles; but you will be surprised to hear 
qat they have never gone home. Mrs. Harville must 
e an odd mother to part with them so long. Ido not 
mderstand it.. They are not at all nice children, in my 
pinion';) but Mrs. Musgrove'seems to like them quite 
§ well, if not better, than her grandchildren. What 
eadful weather we have had! It may not be felt in 
sath, with your nice pavements; but in the country 1% 
_ of some consequence. \ I:have not had a creature cali 
a me since the second week in January, except Charles 
-ayter, who has been calling much oftener than was 
elcome.» Between ourselves, I. think it a great pity 
‘enrietta did not remain»at Lyme as long as Louisa ; 
would. have kept her alittle. out of his, way. . The 
arriage is gone to-day to bring Louisa and the Harvilles 
»-morrow. We are not-asked to dine with them, how- 
ver, till the day after, Mrs. Musgrove is so afraid of 
er being fatigued by the journey, which is) not) very 
xely, considering the care that will be taken of her ; 
1d it: would: be much more convenient to me to dine 
iere to-morrow. [am glad: you: find Mr. Elliot so 
zreeable; and wish I could) be acquainted with him 
0; but I have my usual luck: I. am always out of 
1e way when anything desirable. is going on—always 
ie last of my family to be noticed... What an immense 
me Mrs, Clay has been staying with ‘Elizabeth! Does 
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she never mean to go away ? But, perhaps, if she were 
to leave the room vacant, we might not be invited. 
Let me know what you think of this. Ido not expect 
my children to be asked, you know. I can leave them 
at the great house very well for a month or six weeks, 
I have this moment heard that the Crofts are going 
to Bath almost immediately; they think the admiral 
gouty. Charles heard it quite by chance. They have 
not had the civility to give me any notice, or offer to 
take anything. I do not think they improve sat all as 
neighbours. We see nothing of them, and this is really 
an instance of gross inattention. Charles joins me in 
love, and everything proper.—Yours affectionately, 
‘Mary. M-—— | 


“J am sorry to say that-I am very far from) well; 
and Jemima has just told. me that the butcher says 
there isa bad sore-throat very much about. 1 dare 
say I shall catch it; and my sore-throats, you: know, 
are always worse than anybody’s.”’ diow, a 


So ended the first part, which had been afterwards put 
into an envelope, containing nearly as much more. t 


‘I kept my letter open, that I might send you word 
how Louisa bore her journey; and now I am extremely 
glad I did, having a great deal to add. In the first 
place, I had a note from Mrs. Croft yesterday, offering 
to convey anything to you—a very kind, friendly note 
indeed, addressed to me, justas it ought; I shall there: 
fore be able to make my letter as long as I like: The 
admiral does not seem very ill, and I sincerely hope Bath 
will do him all the good he wants. I shall be truly glad 
to have them back’ again. Our ‘neighbourhood cannot 
spare such a pleasant family, But! now for Louisa.) 1 
have something to communicate that will astonish you | 
not a little. She and the Harvilles came on Tuesday 
very safely, and in the evening we went to ask her how 
she did, when we were rather surprised not to’ find Cap: | 
tain Benwick of the party, for he had’ been invited as 
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vell as the Harvilles; and what do you think was the 
eason ? Neither more nor less than his being in love 
vith Louisa, and not choosing to venture to Uppercross 
ill he had had an:answer from Mr. Musgrove; for it was 
ll settled between him and her before she came away, 
nd he had written to her father by Captain Harville. 
‘rue, upon my honour. Are not you astonished? | 
hall be surprised, at least, if you ever received a hint 
f it, for I never did. Mrs. Musgrove protests solemnly 
hat she knew nothing of the matter. We are all very 
ell pleased, however; for though it is not equal to 
er marrying Captain Wentworth, it is infinitely better 
han Charles Hayter. And Mr. Musgrove has written 
is consent, and Captain Benwick is expected to-day. 
irs. Harville says her husband feels a good deal on his 
oor sister’s account; but, however, Louisa is a great 
avourite with both. Indeed, Mrs. Harville and I quite 
gree that we love her the better for having nursed her. 
harles wonders what Captain Wentworth wili say; but, 
you remember, I never thought him attached to Louisa. 
never could see anything of it. And this is the end, 
ou see, of Captain Benwick’s being supposed to be an 
dmirer of yours. How Charles could take such a thing 
ito his head was always incomprehensible to me. J 
‘ope he will be more agreeable now. Certainly not a 
reat match for Louisa Musgrove, but a million times 
etter than marrying among the Hayters.” 


| Mary need not have feared her sister’s being in any 
2gree prepared for the news. She had never in her 
fe been more astonished. Captain Benwick and Louisa 
‘usgrove! It) was almost too wonderful for belief ; 
ad it was with the greatest effort that she could remain 
. the room, preserve an air of calmness, and answer 
1e common questions of the moment. Happily for 
er, they were not many. Sir Walter wanted to know 
hhether the Crofts travelled with four horses, and 
whether they were likely to be situated in such a part 
| Bath as it might suit Miss Elliot and himself to visit 
»» but had little curiosity beyond. 
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“How is Mary ?” said Elizabeth; and without: wait-— 
ing for an answer, “And, pray, what brings the Crofts 
to Bath ?”’ i i2or mt bers) .seigod ul dive 

“They come onthe admiral’s account. » He is thought 
to be gouty.” Te nsewled baelitee tha 

“Gout and decrepitude! > said Sit’ Walter. »‘ Poor 
old gentleman!’ A. HO Ein i10q ae 

“Have they any acquaintance’ here?’’);asked Eliz 
abeth. ib. 29 OK, | 

“1 donot know; but I:cam hardly suppose: that, at 
Admiral Croft’s time of: life; andoimyvhis' profession, he 
should not have many acquaintance in: such a) place:as. 
this.” | brads | 
‘““]) suspect,” said Sir Walter: coolly)“ that Admiral 
Croft will be best known in Bathias the: renter: of Kel- 
iynch Hall.—Elizabeth, may we venture »to-present; him 
and his wife in Laura Place?’ Astor 

‘Oh no, I think not.’ Situatedeas we are with Lady 
Dalrymple, cousins; we ought to be: very:carefulnot to 
embarrass her with acquaintance she might not approve. | 
if we were not related, it would mot-signify,; «but as. 
cousins she would feel»scrupulous as: to any proposal e 
ours. | We had better leave the Crofts.to find their own 
level. There are several odd-looking men walking about 
here who; I'am told, are'sailors.: The: Crofts will associ 
ate with them.” od | itso vgn 

This was Sir Walter and Elizabeth’s share of interest 
in the letter. When Mrs. Clay had paid her tribute of 
more decent attention, in an:inquiry after) Mrs. Charles 
iyasgrove and her fine’little boys, Anne was:atiliberty. | 

In her own room ‘she tried .to:icomprehend: itso: Well 
might Charles wonder how Captain Wentworth would 
feel! Perhaps he had quitted the field, had given Louisa, 
up, had ceased to love, had: foundyhe did not love her. 
She could not endure: the’ idea -of ‘treachery or levity, : 
or anything akin to ill-usage between him and his friend. 
She could not endure that such a-friendship as theirs 
should be severed unfairly: © fi ENS i 

Captain Benwick and Louisa Musgrove! °The high 
spirited, joyous-talking Louisa’ 'Musgrove, and, the’ de, 


i 


RON 
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acted, thinking, feeling, reading Captain’ Benwicke, 
semed each of them everything that would: not suit 
ae other.) ‘Their minds» most dissimilar!) Where ‘could 
ave been the attraction? The answer soon presented 
‘self. It!had-been in situation. -They had been thrown 
ogether several weeks; they had been living in the 
ume small family party; :since’ Henrietta’s coming 
way, they» must have: been depending almost entirely 
neachyother; and Louisa, just recovering from illness, 
ad: been in an interesting state, and Captain Benwick 
as not inconsolable. That was.a point which Anne had 
ot been able to avoid suspecting before; and instead of 
rawing the same conclusion as Mary, from the present 
ourse: of events, they served: only to confirm the idea 
{ his having felt some dawning of tenderness towards 
erself. She did not mean, however, to derive much 
ore from it to gratify her vanity than Mary might 
ave allowed, She was persuaded) that any tolerably 
easing’ young woman who had listened and. seemed 
» feel for him would. have received the same compli- 
tent.,:He had an affectionate heart. .He must love 
miebody. 

|She.saw no‘reason against their being happy. Louisa 
ad fine naval fervour to begin with, and they would 
on grow more alike: He would gain. cheerfulness, 
nd she would learn to be an enthusiast for Scott and 
ord Byron; nay, that, was: probably’ learned already. 
If course they had fallen. in love over poetry. The 
‘ea of Louisa Musgrove turned: into, a’ person of liter- 
ry taste and sentimental reflection was amusing, but 
ec had no doubt of its being so. The day at Lyme, 
he fall from the Cobb, might influence her health, her 
srves, her) courage, her character, to the end of her 
re, as thoroughly as it appeared to have influenced 
7 fate. 

'The conclusion: of the whole \was’ that, if the woman 
hho had been sensible of Captain \Wentworth’s merits 
uld be-allowed to prefer: another man, there was 
othing! in) the engagement’ to excite» lasting wonder ; 
id. if Captain Wentworth Jost no friend. 'by it, cer- 


' 
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tainly nothing to be regretted. No, it was not regret 


SS 


which made Anne’s heart beat in spite of herself, and 
brought the colour into her cheeks when she thought of 


Captain Wentworth unshackled and free. She had some 
feelings which she was ashamed to investigate. They 
were too much like joy, senseless joy. oe 
She longed to see the Crofts ;) but when the meeting 
took place, it was evident that no rumour of the news 
had yet reached them. The visitof ceremony was paid 
and returned; and Louisa’ Musgrove’ was mentioned, 
and Captain Benwick too, without even ‘half a smile. 
The Crofts had placed themselves in lodgings*in Gay 
Street, perfectly to Sir Walter’s satisfaction. | He swas 
not at all ashamed of the acquaintance, and did, in fact, 


think and talk a great deal more about the admiral than 


the admiral ever thought or talked about him. 
The Crofts knew quite as many people in Bath as they 


wished for, and considered their intercourse with: the 


Elliots as a mere matter of form, and not in the least 


likely to afford them any pleasure. They brought with | 
them their country habit of being almost always to7 


gether.. He was ordered to walk, to keep off the gout; 


| 
| 


and Mrs. Croft seemed to go shares with him in every- 


thing, and to walk for her life; todo him good. Anne 
saw them wherever she went. Lady Russell’'took her 


out in her carriage almost every morning, and’she never 
failed to think of them, and never failed to‘see them, 


Knowing their feelings as she did; it was a'most: attrac: 
tive picture of happiness to her: She always. watched 
them as long as she could, delighted to fancy she under- 
stood what they might be talking of, as they walked 
along in happy independence, or equally delighted to 


| 


see the admiral’s hearty shake of the’ hand when he 
encountered an old friend, and observe their eagerness” 
of conversation when occasionally forming into.a little 
knot of the navy, Mrs. Croft ‘looking as yrymoe and 


keen as any of the officers around her. 6 
Anne was too much engaged with Lady Russell to be 

often walking ‘herself; but it so.“-happened: that: one 

morning, about a week or ten days after! the Crofts’ 
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urival, it suited her best’ to leave her friend, or her 
riend’s carriage; in the lower part of the town, and 
eturn alone to Camden Place; and in walking up Mil- 
om Street she had the good fortune to meet with the 
idmiral.. He was standing by himself, at a print-shop 
vindow, ‘with his hands behind ‘him, in earnest con- 
emplation of some print; and she not only might have 
yvassed him unseen, but was obliged to touch as well as 
iddress him before she could catch his notice. “When 
ve did perceive and acknowledge her, however, it was 
lone with all his usual frankness and good- -humour. 
‘Ha! is it you? Thank you, thank you. This is 
reating me like a friend. Here I am, you see, staring 
it a picture. I can never get» by this shop without 
topping. But what a thing here is, by way of a boat. 
Jo look at it.. Did you ever see the like ? What queer 
ellows: your fine painters must be, to think that any- 
sody would venture their lives in such a shapeless old 
sockleshell as that! And yet, here are two gentlemen 
tuck up in it mightily at their ease; and looking about 
hem at the rocks and mountains, as if they were not 
o be upset the next moment, which they certainly must 
be. wonder where that boat was built’ ‘laughing 
1eartily:  “ I would not venture over a horsepond in it. 
Nell, ” turning away, ‘‘now, where are you bound? Can 
_ go anywhere for you, or with you? Can I be of any 
oy faye 
“None, I thank you, unless! you «will give me the 
ae of your company the little way our road lies 
‘ogether. I am going home.” 
, That Iwill, with all my heart, and farther'too. | Yes, 
ves, we will have a snug walk together; and I have 
‘omething to tell you as we go along. There, take my 
mm; that’s right. I do not feel comfortable if I have 
ot a woman there. Lord! what a boat it is!) tak- 
ag a last look at the picture, as they began to be in 
aotion. 

t Did you say that you had something to’ tell’ me, 
ire” 
! “Yes, I have, presently. But here comes a friend, 
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Captain Brigden. I, shall. only. say, ‘ How d'ye do?’ 
as we pass, however, I shall. not stop.— How d’ye © 
do ? ’—Brigden stares to see anybody with me but my — 
wife. She, poor soul, is tied by the leg. She has a 
blister on one of her heels as large as a three-shilling © 
piece. If you look across the street you will see Admiral © 
Brand coming down with his brother; Shabby fellows, — 
both of them! lam glad they are not on this side of 
the way. Sophy ‘cannot bear them. They played me 

a pitiful trick once—got away some of my best men. 

} will tell you the whole story another time. There 
comes old Sir Archibald Drew and his grandson. Look, 

he sees us; he kisses his hand to you; he takes you for | 
my wife. Ah! the peace has-come too soon for that 

younker. Poor old Sir Archibald! How. do you like — 
Bath, Miss Elliot ?. It. suits. us very well: We are 
always meeting with some old friend or other; the 
streets full of them every morning; sure to have plenty 
of chat ;, and then we get away from them<all, and shut 
ourselves into our lodgings, and draw in our chairs, and 
are as snug as if we were at Kellynch—ay, or as we used 

to be even at North Yarmouth and Deal. We do not 

like our lodgings here ‘the worse, I: can>tell you, for : 
putting us in mind of those: we first had at North. Yar-— 
mouth. | The wind blows through one: of the cupboards” | 
just in the same way.’ 

When they were got a little farther, Anne velturedla 
to press again for what he had to communicate.’ She 
had hoped, when clear of Milsom Street; to have her f 
curiosity gratified; but she was still obliged to wait, 
for the admiral had made up his mind not to begin till 
they had gained the greater space and quiet of Belmont 5 
and as she was not really Mrs. Croft, she must let him 
have his own way. As'soon as they were fairly. ascending 
Belmont, he began,— 

2 Well, now you shall hear something that will: sur- 
prise you. But first of all, you must tell me the name | 
of the’ young lady I am going to talk about—that 
young lady, you know, that we have all been so con- | 
cerned for—the Miss Musgrove that all this has been | 
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appening to.| Her Christian name—I always forget her 
hristian name,’’ i ero) +) to: tasw yg 
-Anne had \been: ashamed to appear to comprehend ‘so 
on as she really did; but now:she could safely sugges? 
1e, name of Louisa. 18 

Ay, ay,) Miss Louisa» Musgrove; that ‘is the name. 
wish, young ladies had not such'a number of fine Chris- 
an..names. I, should) never: bevout if they were’ ali 
ophys, or something of that:sort.: Well, this Miss Louisa, 
e all thought, you: know, was to’marry Frederick: ‘He 
as courting her week after) week: The only wonder 
as what. they could be. waiting for, till) the business 
; Lyme |came ;. then, indeed, it was clear enough’ that 
ley must) wait, till’ -her brain)was iset: to tight): But 
yen then there was something odd in their way of go- 
g on. Instead of staying at Lyme; he went off to 
lymouth, and-then he went off to see Edward. When 
e, came back. from Minehead, he was gone down to 
dward’s, and there he) has ‘been ever: since. |We have 
en nothing of him since November. » Even Sophy could 
ot understand it. But now the matter’ has taken ‘the 
rangest turn of all; for this young lady, this same 
iss Musgrove, instead, of being to marry Frederick, {s 
marry James Benwick. You know James Benwick ?” 
“Av little.:1,ama little acquainted: with Captain 
2nwick.”’ | 

» Well, she is to marry: him: Nay, most likely they 
e married already; for\I do not know what they should 
iit for.”’ i } 

~ L thought. Captain _Benwicki a very! pleasing! young 
an,’ said Anne, ‘“‘ and I understand that he bears an 
cellent, character.’’ 

“ Oh yes, yes; there is not:a word to be said ‘against 
mes Benwick. He:is-only a commander, it! is’ true, 
ade last summer, and these are bad times for getting 
, but he has not another fault that I know of, An 
cellent, good-hearted fellow; I assure» you: A very 
tive, zealous officer too, which is more than you would 
ink for, perhaps, for that soft sort of manner does not 


, 


him justice.”’ 


~ 2m 
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“Indeed: you are mistaken there, sir; I should never 
augur want of spirit from Captain Berwick’ Ss manners. 
[thought them particularly pleasing, and I will answer 
for it they would generally please.” 

“Well, well, ladies are the best jsbdezee, | but yard 
Benwick is rather too piano for me; and though very 
likely it is all our partiality; Sophy ‘and I cannot help 
thinking Frederick’s manners better than his.” There 1 is 
something about Frederick more to our taste.’’ 

Anne was caught. She had only meant to oppose thi 
too common idea of spirit'and gentleness being’ incom! 
patible with each other—not at all to represent Captain 
Benwick’s manners as the very best that could possibly 
be ; and after a little hesitation, she’ was beginning to 
say, I was not entering into anycomparison of the two 
friends,’’ but:the admiral interrupted her with—'- — ~ 

“And the thing is certainly true. It is not a mere bit 
of gossip.. We have it from Frederick’ himself. His 
sister had a letter from him yesterday, in which he tells 
us of it, and he had just had it in a letter from Harville; 
written upon the spot, from W/ppercrees.0 T fancy ne 
are all-at Uppercross.”’ 

This was an opportunity which Anne could not resist} 
she ‘said, therefore, ‘‘I hope, admiral—I hope ‘there is 
nothing in the style of Captain Wentworth’s letter to 
make you and Mrs. Croft particularly uneasy.° It did 
certainly seem) last autumn as if there were an attach- 
ment’ between: him and Louisa Musgrove ;' but I hope it 
may be understood to have worn out on each side equally 
and without violence. © I hope his letter vig not br cat 
the spirit of an ill-used man.’ 

“Not at all—not at all: there is not an path nor ‘ 
murmur from beginning to end.’ 29% 

Anne looked down to hide her smile. | ia 

‘“No, no ;. Frederick is not'a man to whine and com 
plain ; ‘he has too much spirit for that. If:the girl i 
another man better, it is very fit she'should have him.” 

‘Certainly. | But what I:mean) is that’ l-hope* there is 
nothing in) Captain Wentworth’s manner of writing t 
make you suppose he thinks himself ill-used by his ‘frien 
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hich might appear; you know, withoutiits being abso- 
tely said) I should be very sorry that such a friend- 
ip as has subsisted between him and Captain Benwick 
iould be destroyed, or even ‘wounded, by a circum- 
ance of this sort.”’ 

“Yes, yes; I understand you. But there is nothing 
~all of that nature in the letter. He does not give the 
ast fling at Benwick—does not so much as say, ‘I 
onder at it; I have a reason of my own for wondering 
it.’ No, you would not guess, from his way of writ- 
g, that he had ever thought of this Miss (what’s her 
ime ?) for himself.. He very handsomely hopes they 
ill be-happy together ; and there is nothing very un- 
rgiving in that, I think.” 

Anne did not receive the perfect conviction which the 
imiral meant to convey, but it would have been use- 
ss to press the inquiry further. She therefore satisfied 
srself with» commonplace remarks or quiet attention, 
id the admiral had it all his own way. 

‘© Poor ‘Frederick !”’ said he at last. ‘Now he must 
»gin ‘all over again with somebody else. I think we 
ust get him to Bath. Sophy must write, and beg him 
- come to Bath. Here are pretty girls enough, Iam 
ire. It would be of no use to go to Uppercross again, 
r that’ other Miss Musgrove, I find, is bespoke by 
‘x cousin, the young parson. |Do not you think, Miss 
‘liot, we had better try to get him to Bath ?)”’ 


i 


CHAPTER XIX. 


ILE Admiral Croft was taking ‘this walk with Anne, 
id expressing his wish of getting: Captain Wentworth 
Bath, Captain Wentworth was already on his way 
ther: Before Mrs. Croft had written, he was arrived ; 
und the very next time Anne walked out she saw him. 
‘Mr. Elliot was attending his two cousins and Mrs. Clay. 
1ey were in Milsom Street. It began to rain—-not much, 
it enough to make shelter desirable for women, and 
lite enough to make it very desirable for Miss Elliot te 
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have: the advantagé of being’ conveyed: home in Lad 
Dalrymple’s carriage; which>was seen waiting ata litt 
distance. She; Anne, and Mrs. Clay,;) therefore, turne 
into. Molland’s,, while Mr. Elliot) stepped) to Lady Da 
rymple, to request her assistance. He'soon’ joined: the: 
again, successful, of course: \Lady Dalrymple would | 
most happy. to take them home, ‘and would tall for tha 
in a few minutes. 

Her ladyship’s carriage was.a gine sind ate ne 
hold more than’ four: with any comfort.: Miss’ Carter 
was with her mother ; consequently it was not :reasol 
able to. expect, accommodation»for all’ the three Camde 
Place ladies. | There could be no; doubt:as to; Miss <Ellio 
Whoever suffered inconvenience,she must ‘suffer none 
but it occupied)a little time |to settle:the point of crvilit 
between the other two. The rain was a mere:trifle, an 
Anne wasimost sincere. in preferring: ao walk>with: M 
Elliot... But the rain was also a)mere>triflesto Mrs. Clay 
she would hardly allow it even to: drop ‘atiall,, and hi 
boots were so thick—much thicker than Miss ;Anne’s 
and, in short, her civility rendered her: quite as anxio1 
to be left to: walk with Mr. Elliot as) Anne couldbe,' an 
it was discussed between them with a generosity so: poli 
and‘so determined that, the others were obliged to sett 
it for them—Miss Elliot maintaining that Mrs» Clay: ha 
a little cold already, and Mr.-Elhot deciding, on: appea 
that his cousin:Anne’s boots: were rather the:thickest: — 

It was fixed, accordingly, that Mrs. Clay should be 
the party in the carriage; and they had just reache 
this point when Anne, as she sat near the window, d 
scried, most decidedly and distinctly, ee Wen 
worth walking down'the street.) | 

Her ‘start was perceptible only to iemalie ei sl 
instantly felt that: she was the greatest simpleton in tk 
world; the: most unaccountablecand:absurd.» Fora fe 
minutes she saw nothing before her:;: it was all -confusio: 
She was lost ;: and when’she hadiscolded back ‘her sense 
she found the others still waiting for the carriage, ar 
Mr. Elliot (always obliging)» just se i off for eng 
Street on a commission of Mrs. /Clay’s.i) 0) | 
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She now felt a great inclination:to go tothe outer'ddor ; 
e. wanted to.see if-it rained.» Why was she: to suspect 
tself,of another, motive ?. Captain Wentworth ‘must 
outofsight. Sheleft her seat; she would:go; one half 
‘her should /not, be,always'so;much ‘wiser than the other 
It, or always suspecting |the other of being worse than 
was. She would:see if it rained: \She was sent back, 
wever, ina moment, by the entrance of Captain’ Went- 
rth, himself, among;a party of gentlemen and) ladies, 
idently.;his acquaintance; dnd.;whom he must have 
med alittle below. Milsom Street. »\He was ‘more ‘obvi« 
sly struck, and. confused: by the sight of her than she 
d_ ever; observed before; he looked quite red. \° For 
2 first. time since their, renewed acquaintance: she “felt 
t, she, was. betraying the least sensibility of! the two. 
e had the advantage of him) inthe preparation’ ofthe 
t: few moments.; All! the overpowering; blinding, ‘be- 
\dering first effects of strong surprisé were Over with her. 
ll, however, she had, enough to feel.’ It!was' agitation, 
in, pleasure—a something between delight and misery. 
He spoke to her, and; then turned away.) The’ char: 
cer of his manner was embarrassment. She could not 
ve called’ it: either ;cold vor: friendly, or anything so 
‘tainly ‘as embarrassed. ' . 

fter. a, short) interval, however, he came towards her 
dispoke agains Mutual inquiries:on common ‘subjects 
ssed—neithen of them; probably; much” the’ wiser for 
ato they heard, -and| Anne: continuing fully ‘sensible of 
being less at ease than formerly: They had; by dint 
being: so» very much «together, got: 'tospeak to each 
ler with ,a) considerable) portion’ of apparent: indiffer: 
ce,and calmness; but he ‘could not doit now. ‘Time 
_ changed | him, :orsLouisa» had) changed’ him): There 
S consciousness. ofvsome sort.or other. He looked 
ty well, not as)if:he had:been suffering inhealth ‘or 
Tits,;and he»talked of Uppercross, of the: Musgroves 
ay, even of Louisa+and'had‘even)a‘momentary look 
hissownsarch significance as he named. her; ‘but “yet 
was Captain Wentworth not comfortable, not’ easy, 
table-to feign: that he was. : } boissqq: IDS! 
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It did not surprise but it grieved Anne to observe th: 
Elizabeth would not know him. She saw’ that ‘he ‘sa 
Elizabeth, that Elizabeth saw him; that there was cor 
plete internal recognition on each side; she was co: 
vinced that he was ready to be acknowledged as 
acquaintance, expecting it, and she had the pain of seeit 
her sister turn away with unalterable coldness. 

Lady Dalrymple’s carriage, for which Miss Elliot’ w 
growing very impatient, now drew up; the serva: 
came in to announce it. It was beginning to rain agal 
and altogether there was'a delay, and a bustle, and 
talking, which must make all the little crowd in the sh 
understand that Lady Dalrymple was'calling to’ conv 
Miiss Elliot... Atlast Miss Elliot and her friend, unattend 
vut by the servant (for there was no cousin returnec 
were walking off; and Captain Wentworth, watchii 
them, turned again to Anne, and by manner rather thi 
words was offering his services to her. 

“Lam much obliged to you,” was her answer, “ a 
am not going with them. The carriage would not acco! 
modate so many. 1 walk—lI prefer walking.” 

‘ But it rains.”’ LOA ALB TI Ue 

“Oh, very little. Nothing that Pregard.” 

After a moment’s pause, he said)“ Though 1° cai 
only yesterday, I have equipped myself properly 1 
Bath already, you .see,’’ pointing’ to a new -umbrel 
‘I wish you would make use of it, if you'are determin 
to walk ;, though I think it would be more ‘oer! 
let_ me get you a chair.” 

She was very:much obliged to him, bite declined it ¢ 
repeating her conviction that the rain°would ‘come’ 
nothing at present, and adding, ‘I am only waiting 1 
Mr. Elliot... He-will be here in'a.moment; I am'sure.” 

She had hardly spoken the words when Mr.°EIh 
walked in. Captain. Wentworth: recollected him ‘pi 
fectly... There was. no difference between him» and ‘t 
man who had stood onthe steps at Lyme, admiring An 
as she passed, except in the air, and look, and: mani 
of. the privileged relation: and friend. He came in wi 
eagerness, appeared to see and think only of her, apo 
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zed for his stay, was grieved to have kept her waiting, 
id. anxious'to get her away without further loss of time; 
id before the rain increased; and in another moment 
ey walked off together, her arm under his, a gentle and 
nbarrassed glance, and a ‘“Good-morning to’ you,” 
sing all that she had time for, as she passed away. 

As soon.as they were out of sight, the ladies of Captain 
Jentworth’s party: began talking of them. 

Mr. Elliot does not dislike his cousin, I fancy ?”’ 
Oh no, that is'clear enough. .One can guess what 
ill happen there... He is always with them—half lives 
the family, I believe. What'a very good-looking man!”’ 
.““ Yes, and Miss, Atkinson, who dined with him once at 
ie Wallises’, says he is the most agreeable man she ever 
as in company with.” 

“She is pretty, I) think, Anne Elliot—very pretty, 
hen one comes to look at her. It)is not the fashion to 
y so, but I confess I admire her more than her sister.” 
ft? Oh, so dogh. ® | 

i“ And so: do, I... No’ comparison. ‘But the men are 
] wild after Miss Elliot... Anne is too delicate for them:”’ 
Anne would have been’ particularly obliged» to her 
yusin if he would have walked by her side all the way 
» Camden Place without saying a word. She had never 
‘und it so difficult to listen to him, though nothing could 
kceed his solicitude and care, and though his subjects 
ere principally such as were wont to be always inter- 
ting—praise, warm, just, and discriminating, of Lady 
ussell, and insinuations highly rational against» Mrs: 
ay. But. just now she could think only of Captain 
‘entworth.. She could not understand his present ‘feel- 
gs—whether he were really suffering much from disap- 
yntment or not; and till that point were settled, she 
mld not be quite herself. 

‘She hoped,to be wise and reasonable'in time ;» but alas ! 
as ! she must confess to herself that she was not wise 
Bt. | 
‘Another circumstance very essential for her’ to know 
as how long he meant to bein’ Bath; he had not men- 
oned it, or she could not. recollect it... He might be only 
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passing, through. »But it was ‘more’ probable ‘that h 
should become to stay. ‘In that*case, so: lfable‘as every 
body was to meet everybody‘in Bath, Lady Russell woul 
in: all likelihood see: him’ somewhere: “Would ‘she ‘réco! 
lecbhim ? »How:wouldit alk bes consis boeest 

She had already been obliged to tell Lady Russell tha 
Louisa Musgrove) was to marry Captain Benwick: \] 
had cost her something’ to ‘encounter 'Lady Russell’ 
surprise; and now, if she were by any chance to b 
thrown into company with Captain’ Wentworth} her im 
perfect: knowledge’ of ‘the’ matter’ might ‘add ‘anothe 
shade of prejudice against‘him.//  9Voloc | yiimisi on) | 

The: following morning’ Anne was’ out with ‘Her frienc 
and for the first hour in’an incessant and ‘fearful sort’c 
watch for him in vain; but at last;'in returning ‘dow 
Pulteney Street, she distinguished him ‘on the right-han: 
pavement at such a distance as to’have him‘in view th 
greater part of the street. There’ were many other me 
about him, many groups walking the same “way, bu 
there wasono mistaking him.” She looked) instinctivel 
at Lady Russell,» but not'*from'any mad idea of ‘he 
recognizing him so'soon as |she’ did ‘herself. No, it ‘wa 
not to be supposed that) Lady Russell’ would perceiv 
him till:they were nearly ‘opposite. ' She’ looked’ at’ het 
however, from time to time, ‘anxiously; ‘and “when th 
moment approached which ‘must’ point him out, thoug’ 
not daring to look again (for’her own’ countenance sh 
knew was unfit to be seen); she’ was ‘yet perfectly con 
scious of Lady Russell’s: eyes « being’ ‘turned ‘exactly’ ‘ii 
the direction for him—of her “being; ‘in’ short! intent] 
observing him.'' She could’ thoroughly ‘comprehend th 
sort of fascination he’ must ‘possess over Lady Russell’ 
mind, the difficulty it:must be for ‘her to withdraw ‘he 
eyes, the astonishment she must be feeling that eight'o 
nines years should have ‘passed’ over him, and in’ foreig! 
climes and in active service too, without robbing ‘himo 
one personal grace ! , a ae 
v At last:' Lady Russell’ drew’ back her’ head.’ “Now 
how would she’speak of himr? %) }1So1 96 yo! wo 7 
/f°You! will wonder,’ said-she,°'! what’ has been fixiny 
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ly eye so long; but I was looking after’ some’ window- 
irtains, which Lady Alicia:‘and. Mrs. Frankland’ were 
ling me of last night. They described the drawing: 
0m. window-curtains|of one of the houses ‘on ‘this’ side 
[ the way, and this part of the street, as being the hand- 
ymest and best hung of any in Bath, but could not recol- 
ct the exact number, and I have been trying to find out 
hich it could be; but I confess I.can see no curtains 
2reabouts that answer their description.” 

Anne sighed, and blushed, and smiled, in pity and dis- 
ain, either at her friend or herself. The part which 
ovoked her most was that in all this waste of foresight 
ad caution she should have lost the right moment for 
eing whether he’ saw them. 

A day or two passed without producing anything. The 
1eatre or the rooms, where he was most likely to be, 
ere not fashionable enough for the Elliots, whose even- 
§ amusements) were solely)in the elegant stupidity of 
avate parties, in which they were getting more and 
ore engaged ;. and. Anne, wearied of such a state of 
agnation,) sick of knowing nothing, and fancying’ her- 
lf stronger because her strength was not tried) was 
jite impatient for the ‘concert evening. It was a con- 
tt for the benefit of a person:patronized by Lady Dal- 
mple.,Of course they must attend. It was’ really 
<pected to be a good one, and Captain Wentworth was 
ry fond of music. Ifshe could only have a few minutes’ 
mversation with him again, she fancied she should be 
tisfied ;, and as to the power of addressing him, she 
It all over-courage if the opportunity occurred. Eliza- 
‘th, had. turned from him, Lady Russell overlooked 
m,; her nerves were strengthened by these circum- 
ances ; she felt that she owed him attention. 

She had once partly promised Mrs. Smith to spend the 
fening with her ; but in'a short hurried call she excused 
mwself and put it off, with the more decided promise of 
longer visit'on the morrow. Mrs: Smith gave a most 
»od-humoured acquiescence. 

“By all means,’’ said she ;'“‘ only tell me all about it 
hen you do come. Who is‘your party ?” 
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Anne named them all. \'Mrs, Smith made no reply 
but when she was leaving her, said, and with an expres 
sion half serious, half arch, “ ‘Well, I heartily wish you 
concert may answer ; and do not fail me to-morrow i 
you can come, for I ‘begin: to havea: hae that» 
may not have many more visits from you.’ 

Anne was startled and‘confused ;) but after standin 
in, a moment’s: suspense, was obliged, and not sorry t 
be obliged, to hurry away. 


CHAPTER, XX. 


SiR WALTER, his two daughters, and Mrs. ‘Clay were th 
earliest of all their party at the rooms inthe evening 
and as Lady Dalrymple must be waited for, they too 
their station by one of the fires in» the octagon ‘roon 
But hardly were they so settled, when’ the’ door opene 
again, and Captain Wentworth walked in alone. Ann 
was the nearest to him, and making yet a little advance 
she instantly spoke. He was preparing’ only to’ bow an 
pass on, but a gentle “‘ How do you°do ?” brought hit 
out of the straight line to stand near her, and make ir 
quiries in return, in spite of the formidable father an 
sister in the background. Their being in the backgroun 
was a support to Anne; she knew nothing of their look 
and felt equal to everything which she: believed odds t 
be done. 

While they were speaking, a whispering betwhen he 
father and Elizabeth caught her ear. 'She could ne 
distinguish, but she must guess the subject ; and o 
Captain Wentworth’s making a distant bow, she corm 
prehended that her father had judged ‘so well as: to giv 
him \that simple acknowledgment of acquaintance, an 
she was just in time by a side glance to see’a sligt 
curtsy from Elizabeth herself. | This; though late, an 
reluctant, and! ungracious, was yet better than nothin 
and her spirits improved. ; 

After talking, however, ‘of the biedhten ae Bath, an 
the concert, their conversation’ began’ to flag; and 
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ttle was said at last that she was expecting him to go 
very moment. But he did not»: /he:seemed in no hurry 
) leave her ;..and. presently, with renewed: spirit, with 
little smile;,a little glow, he said,— 

“I have hardly, seen: you since our day at Lyme. I 
m. afraid you must have suffered from the shock, and 
1¢ more from its not overpowering you at the time.” 
She assured him that she had not. 

“ It was a frightful hour,’’-said-he, “ a frightful day !”’ 
ad he passed his hand across his:eyes, as if the remem- 
rance, were still. too painful; but in a moment; half 
niling again, added, ‘The day has produced some 
fects, however—has had some consequences. which 
1ust be considered.as the very reverse of frightful... When 
ou had the presence of mind: to suggest that Benwick 
ould be the properest. person to fetch a surgeon, you 
juld have little idea of his being eventually one of those 
iost concerned. in her recovery.” 

‘Certainly I could have none. But it appears—I 
iould hope it would be. a;very happy match. There are 
a: both sides good principles and good temper.”’ 

» Yes,”,said he, looking not exactly forward ; ‘ but 
nere, I think,,ends the resemblance. With all my soul 
wish them happy, and rejoice over every circumstance 
t favour of,it.'. They ‘have no. difficulties to contend 
ith at home, no opposition, no caprice, no delays. The 
-usgroves are behaving like themselves, most honour- 
oly and kindly, only anxious with true parental hearts 
» promote their daughter’s comfort. All this is much, 
ery much, in favour of their happiness—more than 
erhaps ¥ 

He stopped. . A’ sudden recollection seemed to occur, 
ad to give him,some taste of that emotion which was 
»ddening Anne’s cheeks and fixing her eyes on the ground. 
fter clearing his throat, however, he proceeded thus,— 
.“I confess that I do think there is a disparity, too 
‘eat a disparity, and,;in a point no less essential than 
ind. I regard, Louisa) Musgrove as a very amiable, 
veet-tempered girl, and not deficient in understanding : 
at Benwick is something more. He is a clever man, a 
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ceading man; and I confess that I do‘consider his attach 
ing himself to her with some surprise... Had°it ‘been ‘th 
effect of gratitude, had he learned’ to love: her, becaus 
he believed her to be preferring’ him, it would have bee: 
another thing. © But I have no reason’ to suppose it sc 
It seems, onthe contrary, to-have been‘a perfectly spor 
taneous, untaught feeling on’ his’side, and this surprise 
me. A man like him, in: his situation, ‘with a hear 
pierced, wounded, almost broken! F anny Harville wa 
a very superior ‘creature, and his attachment to ther we 
indeed attachment. A man does! not! recover’ from’ suc 
a devotion of the heart» to: “Soe a) woman. “Heo ough 
not—he: does not;”’ 

Either from the consciousness, thinerehvex9 that nis frien 
had recovered, or from some other consciousness, he wen 
no farther ; and Anne, who, in spite'of the agitated voic 
in which the latter part had been uttered}-and‘in’spite « 
all the various noises of the room+=the: almost ‘ceaseles 
slam of the door and ceaseless: buzz of persons walkin 
through-—had distinguished» every word, was’ strucl 
gratified, confused, and beginning’ to breathe very quic 
and feel a hundred things'in a moment. It ‘was‘impo: 
sible for her to enter on such a subject j!-and' yet, after 
pause, feeling the necessity of speaking, ‘and having nc 
the smallest wish? fora total: peep she aay deviate 
so far as to: say,;— 

‘’ You were a good while at. Lyre, I think??? 0 

“ About a fortnight. I could not leave it'till Louisa 
doing well was quite ascertained. : “I had been too deepl 
concerned’ in the mischief to be soon ‘at peace.) It ‘ha 
been my doing—solely mine. She would not have’ bee 
obstinate if I had not been’ weak.''°The country’ roun 
Lyme is very fine'> I:walked and rodea ptbad deal; an 
the:more I saw, the: more I found*to‘admire.”’’. 

“L should very. much’ like to see. Lega again,” sal 
Anne, 

“Indeed !> I should not have supposed that you coul 
have found anything in’ Lyme to inspire ‘such a feelin; 
The horror and distress you were involved in, the stretc 
of mind, the wear of spirits ! I ‘should have thougt 
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our last impressions of' Lyme must) have been strong 
isgust.”’ 

“ The last few hours were certainly very painful,’” re- 
ied) Anne; “‘ bat when pain is over, the remembrance 
it often: becomes .a ‘pleasure.’ One does not love’a 
ace’ the less for having suffered in it, unless it has been 
] suffering, nothing but suffering—which was by no 
eans the case at: Lyme.°°We’ were only in anxiety 
id distress during the last twohours ; and previously 
ere: had been a ‘great deal of ‘enjoyment. So much 
ovelty: and’ beauty! © Ichave travelled so little’ that 
rery fresh place'would be interesting to me. But there 
real beauty at Lyme; and in short,’ with a> faint 
ush at some recollections, ““altogether my impressions 
the place are very ‘agreeable.’ 

‘As she ceased, the entrance door opened again,’ and 
very party appeared for whom they 'were ‘waiting. 
Lady Dalrymple, Lady Dalrymple!” was the rejoicing 
und; and with’ all ‘the eagerness compatible with 
ixious ‘elegance, Sir Walter andihis two ladies stepped 
cward)to meet her. Lady Dalrymple and Miss Carteret, 
orted by Mr. Eliiot and Colonel Wallis, who had hap- 
hed to arrive’ nearly at the same instant, advanced 
to the ‘room.: The’ others joined them, and ‘it was a 
oup in which Anne ‘found herself also necessarily in- 
ided. She ‘was’ divided’ from~ Captain ‘Wentworth. 
leir interesting, ‘almost ‘too ‘interesting’ conversation 
ast be broken up for'a time; but’ slight was the penance 
mpared with the happiness which brought it on. She 
d learned in the last ten minutes ‘more of his feelings 
wards Louisa, more’of‘all’his feelings, than she dared 
‘think of ; and she gave ‘herself up to the demands. of 
& party, to the needful’ civilities of the: moment, with 
quisite, though agitated sensations. She’ was in’ good- 
mour with all. She had received ideas which disposed 
r to be'courteous and kind ‘to all, and to pity every one, 
being less happy than herself, 7 1OV 
The: delightful emotions ‘were’ a’ little subdued ‘when, 
‘stepping back from the group, to be joined again by 
ptain Wentworth, she saw ‘that’ he|‘was gone. She 
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was just in time to see him turn into the concert room 
He was gone—he had disappeared ; she felt a moment's 
regret. But ‘ they should meet again. He! would look 
for her, he would find her out long before the evening 
were over; and at present, perhaps, it was as well to be 
asunder. She was in need of a little interval for recol 
lection.”’ be Wor flaais a 
Upon Lady Russell’s appearance soon »afterwards, th 
whole party was collected, and all that remained was t 
marshal themselves, and proceed: into the-concert-room 
and be of all the consequence in their: power, draw as 
many eyes, excite as many whispefs, and:disturb.as man} 
people as they could. «©: bn my is yviussd [set q 
Very, very happy were both Elizabeth,and Anne Ellio 
as they walked in. Elizabeth, arm in arm) with» Mis 
Carteret, and looking on the broad back of the Dowager 
Viscountess Dalrymple before her, had nothing to wish fo! 
which did not: seem within her reach’; and:Anne—but 1 
would be an insult to the nature of Anne’s:felicity to dray 
any comparison between it and her sister’s: the origin 0 
one all selfish vanity, of the other all generous attachment 
Anne saw nothing, thought nothing, of; the brillianc} 
of the room. Her happiness: was from, within. » He 
eyes were bright, and her cheeks glowed ; but she knev 
nothing about it.) She was thinking only of the last hal 
hour, and as they passed to their seats her mind took 
hasty range over it... His choice of subjects, his: expres 
sions, and still more his manner; and look, had been sucl 
as she could see in only one light... His opinion of Louiss 
Musgrove’s inferiority—am opinion which ‘he had seemet 
solicitous to give; his wonder at» Captain: Benwick ;, hit 
feelings as, toa. first, strong, attachment; sentence 
begun which he could not finish; his half-averted-eye 
and more: than’ half-expressive! glance—all, all declarec 
that he had‘a heart’ returning to her at least ;:\ that anger 
resentment, avoidance, ''were no’ moreso. and. that othe} 
were succeeded, not merely, by. friendship and -regard 
but, by the. tenderness. of, the -past—yes, some share 0 
the tenderness. of, the; past.,.She could not contemplat 
the change as implying less, ..He must-loveher: 9 9). 5 
; 
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‘These were thoughts, with their attendant visions, 
hich occupied and; flurried her; too much to leave her 
ay power of observation; and; she passed along the 
om without having a glimpse of him—without even 
ying to discern him. When their places were deter- 
ined on, and they were all properly arranged, she looked 
und to seeif he should happen to.be in the same part 
_ the room, but he was not; her eye could not reach 
m; and the concert being just opening, she must con- 
nt fora time to be happy in a humbler way. 

‘The party was divided and disposed of on two con- 
zuous benches: Anne was among those on the ‘fore- 
ost; and-Mr. Elliot had manceuvred so well, with the 
sistance of:his friend Colonel, Wallis, as to have a seat 
7 her.) Miss Elliot, surrounded: by her cousins, and the 
‘incipal object of Colonel. Wallis’s gallantry, was quite 
ntented. 

‘Anne’s, mind was in a; most favourable state for the 
itertainment of the evening; .it was just occupation 
iough: she had feelings for the tender, spirits forthe 
yy attention for the scientific, and patience’ for the 
parisome, and’ had) never liked.a. concert’ better—at 
ast during the first act. Towards the close of it, in the 
terval succeeding an Italian-song, she explained. the 
ords of the song to Mr. Elliot.. They had a concert 
il between them. 

““ This,”’ said she, “is nearly the sense, or rather the 
2aning of the words—for certainly the sense ofan Italian 
ve-song must not be talked-of; but it is as nearly the 
eaning as I can give, for Ido not. pretend .to under- 
and the language. -1am.a very poor Italian scholar.” 
“ Yes, yes; [see you.are...1 see you know nothing of 
e matter. You, have only knowledge enough. of the 
nguage to translate at sight these inverted, transposed, 
rtailed| Italian lines into clear, comprehensive, elegant 
iglish.., You: need not')say anything more of your 
norance., Here is complete proof.” 

“I will not oppose such kind politeness ;; but, I should 
“sorry to, be examined by a real proficient.”’ 3 
“I have not had the pleasure.of visiting in Camden 
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Place so long,” replied he,’ “ without knowing somethin 
of Miss Anne Elliot ; andl do: regard ‘her as ‘one’ who i 
too modest for the world in general ito be aware ‘of hal 
her accomplishments, and) ‘too’ highly socomplished fo 
modesty to be natural in any other woman?’ 

“For shame! for shame!) this is too rhiiohy of" flattery 
I: forget what ‘we are ‘to have: wnt at orp ‘to th 
bill. 

‘“Perhaps,” said Mr. Elliot, dekolte low, “1 hav 
had a longer acquaintance with ober character — yo 
are aware of.” : 

‘““Indeed ! How so? You'can have been acquainte 
with it only’since I vame'to Bath; ‘excepting as “te nie 
hear me previously spoken of in my own family.” 

“ T knew you by report long before ‘you came to’ Bath 
I had heard you described by those who knew you inti 
mately. I have been acquainted with you by characte 
many years. ‘Your person, your disposition, accomplish 
ments, manner—they were ‘all deseribed, opere were al 
present to me.’ 

Mr. Elliot was not disappbtdinsd 4 in the in tenes ie — 
to raise. Noone can withstand! the: charm ofi such” 
mystery: To have been described long ago toa’ recen 
acquaintance, by’ nameless people, is irresistible’; ‘an 
Anne was all curiosity. “She wondered, and questione 
him eagerly ; but in vain. He mera in sgetind asket 
but he would not tell) 

‘No, ‘no; some time’ or arhae’ perhaps, but not nov 
He would mention’ no names now; but stich, he coul 
assure her, had been’ the fact: ‘He had: many years ag 
received such a description of’ Miss Anne Elliot as ‘ha 
inspired him with the highest idea of: her merit, and e3 
cited the warmest curiosity to know /her.”" > of 

“Anne could think of no one’so likely ‘to have spoke 
with partiality of her many years ago as the Mr. Went 
worth of Monkford, Captain: Wentworth’s brother. f 
might have been in Mr. Elliot’s oe eee she ‘ha 
not courage to ask the question.’ - ft 

“The name’ of Anne Elliot,” said’ he; ‘i Hae) rane ha 
an ‘interesting sound ‘to’me: Very long has’ it possesse 
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harm over my fancy ; and if I dared, I would breathe 
7 wishes that the name might never change.” 
Such, she believed, were his words; but scarcely had 
» received their sound than her attention was caught 
other sounds immediately behind her, which rendered 
erything else trivial. Her father and Lady Dalrymple 
re speaking. 
“A well-looking man,” said Sir Walter—‘‘ a very well- 
king man.” 
“A very fine young man, indeed!” said Lady Dal- 
nple. “ More air than one often sees in Bath. | Irish, 
are Say.” 
“No. T just know his name. A bowing acquaint- 
se. Wentworth—Captain Wentworth of the navy. His 
‘er married my tenant in Somersetshire—the Croft who 
its Kellynch.” 
Sefore Sir Walter had reached this point, Anne’s eyes 
1 caught the right direction, and distinguished Cap- 
o Wentworth standing among a cluster of men at a 
le’ distance. As her eyes fell on him, his seemed to 
‘withdrawn from her. It had that appearance. | It 
med as if she had been one moment too late; and, 
long as she dared observe, he did not look again; but 
performance was recommencing, and she was forced 
‘Seem to restore her attention to the orchestra, and 
k straight forward. 
Nhen she could give another glance, he had moved 
6 He could not have come nearer to her if he 
ald, she was so surrounded and shut in; but she 
ald rather have caught his eye. 
Ar. Elliot’s speech, too, distressed her. She had. no 
ser any inclination to talk to him. She wished him 
“so near her. 
he first act was over. Now she hoped for some bene- 
al change; and after a period of nothing-saying 
ongst the party, some of them did decide on going in 
‘st of tea. Anne was one of the few who did not 
ose to move. She remained in her seat, and so did 
ly Russell; but she had the pleasure of getting rid 
Mr. Elliot, and she did not mean, whatever she might 
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fee] on Lady Russell’s account, to shrink from conve 
sation with Captain Wentworth, if he gave her tl 
opportunity. She was. persuaded by. Lady Russel; 
countenance that she had seen him. ri bbe r 

He did not come, however. Anne sometimes, fanci 
she discerned ‘him at a distance, | but. he never cam 
The anxious interval wore away unproductively.. 1! 
others returned, the room filled again, benches were’! 
claimed and repossessed, and another hour of pleasure 
of penance was to be sat out, another hour of music w 
to give delight or the gapes, as real or,affected taste for 
prevailed. To Anne it chiefly wore the prospect of 
hour of agitation. She could not quit that room in pea 
without seeing Captain Wentworth once more, witho 
the interchange of one friendly lookw;5) oy) bo ' 

In resettling themselves there were now many, chang! 
the result’ of which was favourable, foryher: ..Color 
Wallis declined sitting down again, and.Mr.; Elliot w 
invited by Elizabeth and Miss Carteret, in a manner n 
to be refused, to: sit between them; and by some oth 
removals, and a little scheming of her,own, Anne, W 
enabled to place herself: much nearer the end of the ben 
than she had been before, much more within the reach. 
a passer-by. She could not do,so without compari: 
herself with Miss Larolles, the inimitable.Miss. Larolle 
but still she did it, and not with much: happier effec 
though by what seemed prosperity. in|the shape. of; 
early abdication in her next neighbours, she found hers 
at the very end of the bench before.the concert, closed. 

Such was her situation, with a vacant.space at ham 
when Captain Wentworth was again in sight. | She sé 
him not far off. He saw her too; yet he looked gray 
and seemed irresolute, and only by very. slow, degre 
came at last near enough to speak to her. She felt th 
something must be the matter... The change was indul 
table. The difference between his present.air and what 
had been in the octagon room was strikingly great. WI 
was it? She thought of her father—of Lady Russe 
Could there have been any unpleasant glances? (J 
began by speaking of the concert gravely—more liket 
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ptain Wentworth of Uppercross; owned himself dis- 
pointed ; had expected better singing; and, in short, 
ist confess that he should not be sorry when it was over. 
ne replied, and spoke in defence of the performance 
well, and yet in allowance for his feelings so pleasantly, 
it his countenance improved, and he replied’ again 
hh almost a smile. They talked’ for a few minutes 
re; the improvement held; he even looked down 
vards the bench, as if he saw a place on it well worth 
tupying; when, at that moment, a touch on her 
rulder obliged Anne to turn round. It came from Mr. 
iot. He begged her pardon, but she must be applied 
'to explain Italian again. Miss Carteret was very 
kious to have a general idea of what was next to be 
ig. Anne could not refuse; but never had she sacri- 
d to politeness with a more suffering spirit. 

few minutes, though as few as possible, were inevi- 
ly consumed ; and when her own mistress again, when 
e to turn and look as she had done before, she found 
elf accosted by Captain Wentworth, in a reserved 
hurried sort of farewell. ‘‘ He must wish her good- 
ht; he was going; he should get home as fast as he 
Id.’ 
‘Is not this song worth staying for ?’’ said Anne, 
denly struck by an idea which made her yet more 
jous to be encouraging. 
No,” he replied impressively, “‘ there is nothing worth 
(staying for.’”’ And he was gone directly. 
ealousy of Mr. Elliot! It was the only intelligible 
tive. Captain Wentworth jealous of her affection ! 
Id she have believed it a week ago—three hours ago? 
' a moment the gratification was exquisite. But, 
! there were very different thoughts to succeed. 
vy was such jealousy ‘to be quieted ?> How was the 
th to reach him'?’ How, in all the peculiar disadvan- 
es of their respective situations, would he ever learn 
real sentiments ? It was misery to think of Mr, 
ot’s attentions... Their evil was incalculable. 


we 
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CHAPTER) XXtx bask vpboimiog§ 


ANNE. recollected. with pleasure the next morning h 
promise of going to Mrs. Smith—meaning. that it shou 
engage her from home at the time when Mr. Elliot: wou 
be most likely. to. call; for to avoid Mr. Elliot was 7 
a first object. 

She felt a great deal of good-will towards him, In spi 
of the mischief of his attentions, she owed, him. gratitu 
and regard, perhaps compassion..,.She could not he 
thinking much of the extraordinary circumstances. E 
tending their acquaintance—of the right which he seem 
to have to interest her, by everything in, situation, | 
his own sentiments, by his. early prepossession.. It w 
altogether very extraordinary—flattering, . but ping 
There was much to regret... How she might, have fe 
had there been no Captain Wentworth in the case, w 
not worth inquiry, for there was,a Captain Wentwort 
and be the conclusion, of the present suspense good | 
bad, her affection would be his for ever....Their, uni 
she believed, could not divide her more. from other " 
than their final separation. . 

Prettier. musings. of high-wrought. love and. eter: 
constancy could never have passed along the streets 
Bath than Anne was sporting with. from. ,Camden Pla 
to Westgate Buildings. Jt was almost. enough to spy 
purification and perfume all the way. 

She was sure of a pleasant reception; and her frie 
seemed this morning particularly obliged to her f 
coming—seemed hardly to have expected. her, ae 
had been an appointment. 

An account of the concert was immediately. claime 
and Anne’s.recollections of, the concert, were quite hapj 
enough to animate her features, and make. her rejoice) 
talk of it. All that she could tell she told most gladh 
but the all was little for one who-had_ been. there, al 
unsatisfactory for such an inquirer as Mrs. Smith, wl 
had already heard, through the short cut of a laundre 
and a waiter, rather more of the general success : 
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duce of the evening than Anne could relate, and 
o now asked in vain for several particulars of the 
npany. Everybody of any consequence or notoriety 
Bath was well known by name to Mrs. Smith. 

“The little Durands were there, I conclude,”’ said she, 
ith their mouths open to catch the music, like unfledged 
Irows ready to be fed. They never miss a concert.” 
“Yes. I did not see them myself, but I heard Mr. 
lot say they were in the room.” 

' The Ibbotsons—were they there ? and the two new 
uties, with the tall Irish officer, who is talked of for 
» of them ?” 

‘I do not know. I do not think they were.” 

Old Lady Mary Maclean? I need not ask after her. 
»never misses, I know; and you must have seen her. 
+must have been in your own circle; for as you went 
h Lady Dalrymple, you were in the seats of grandeur, 
nd the orchestra, of course.” 

No, that was what I dreaded. It would have been 
y unpleasant to me in every respect. But, happily, 
y Dalrymple always chooses to be farther off; and 
were exceedingly well placed—that is, for hearing ; 
qust not say for seeing, because I appear to have 
1 very little.’ 

Oh, you saw enough for your own amusement. 1 
understand. There is a sort of domestic enjoyment 
9e known even in a crowd, and this you had. You 
ea large party in yourselves, and you wanted nothing 
4 nd.”’ ; 

But I ought to have looked about me more,” said 
re, conscious while she spoke that there had in fact 
dno want of looking about—that the object only had 
a deficient. 

‘No, no; you were better employed. You need not 
Ine that you had a pleasant evening. I see it in your 
> I perfectly ‘see how the hours passed—that you 
valways something agreeable to listen to. In the 
Ivals of the concert it:was conversation.” 

mne half smiled, and said, “‘ Do you see that in my 
? +) 
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* Yes, I do.) Your countenance perfectly informs 
that you were in company last night with the per 
whom you think the most agreeable in the world— 
person who interests you at this present time more tl 
all the rest of the world put together.” | 

A blush overspread Anne’s cheeks.| She could | 
nothing. tad oa 

‘“ And such being the case,’ continued Mrs. Smith, ai 
a short pause, “I hope you believe that I do know h 
to value your kindness’ in coming, to-me this’ morni 
It is really very good of you to come and sit with 1 
when you must have so many pleasanter demands uy 
your time.”’ | 

Anne heard nothing of this... She was still in’ the 
tonishment and confusion excited by her friend’s pe 
tration, unable to imagine how any report of Capt 
Wentworth could have reached her.’ After another sh 
silence,— adoie sit bal 

* Pray,’ said Mrs. Smith, ‘is Mr. Elliot aware of y 
acquaintance with me? Does he know that I am 
Bath ?” wis. Sas | e 

‘Mr. Elliot!’ repeated Anne, looking up surpris 
A moment’s reflection showed her the mistake she k 
been under. She caught it instantaneously; and 
covering courage with the feeling of safety, soon add 
more .composedly, ‘ Are» you ~ acquainted’ with ] 
Elliot 2” | 

‘I have: been.a | good deal acquainted with hin 
replied Mrs. Smith gravely, “‘ but it seems worn out no 
It is a great while since we met.”?=) 6) jo0po 7 4 

“Twas not at all aware: of!this.', Yow never mé 
tioned it before... Had I knownit, Iwould have had t 
pleasure of talking to him about you.” | 4 

“To confess the truth,” said Mrs. Smith, assumi 
her usual air of cheerfulness, “that is exactly the ple: 
ure I want you to have. I want you to talk about me 
Mr. Elliot. I want your interest with him. He can) 
of essential ‘service to me; and if you would have ¢ 
goodness, my dear Miss Elhot, to make it an: object! 
yourself, of course it is done.” “s 
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‘I should be extremely happy—I hope you cannot 
ibt my willingness to be of even the slightest use to 
1,’ replied Anne; ‘but I suspect that you are con- 
sring me as having a higher claim on Mr. Elliot, a 
ater right to influence him, than is really the case. 
m sure you have, ‘somehow or other, imbibed such a 
ion. You’ must consider me only as Mr. Elliot’s 
ition. If in that light, if there is anything which you 
pose his cousin might fairly ask of him, I beg you 
ild not hesitate to employ me.’ 

{rs. Smith gave her a penetrating glance, and then, 
ling, said, — 

I have been a little premature, I perceive. I beg 
r pardon. I ought to have waited for official infor- 
‘ion. But now, my dear Miss Elliot, as an old friend, 
sive me a hint as to when I may speak. Next week? 
be sure, by next week I may be allowed to think it all 
led, and build my own selfish schemes on Mr. Elliot’s 
d fortune.” 

No,” replied Anne, “‘nor next week, nor next, nor 
t. I assure you that nothing of the sort you are 
tking of will be settled any week. I am not going to 
ry, Mr. Elhot. I should like to know why you imagine 


= Smith looked at her again, looked earnestly, 
ed, shook her head, and exclaimed,— | 

Now, how I do wish I understood you! How I do 
ii knew what you were at! J havea great idea that 
_do not design to be cruel, when the right: moment 
esl Till it does come, you know, we women ‘never 
m to have anybody. It is a thing of course among 
hat every man is refused—till he offers. But why 
ild you be cruel? Let me plead for my—present 
ud I cannot call him—but for my former friend. 
ere can you look for a more suitable match ? Where 
d you expect a more gentleman-like, agreeable man ? 
-me recommend Mr. Elliot. tf am sure you hear 
ing but good of him fromgolonel Wallis; and who 
‘know him better than G@pnel Wallis ?” 

My dear Mrs. Smith, MgMElliot’s wife has not been 
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dead much above half a year. He ought not 
supposed to be paying his addresses to any one.”’ 

“Oh, if these are your only objections,” crie 
Smith archly, ‘‘ Mr. Elliot is safe, and I shall give 
no more trouble about him. Do not forget me wh 
are married, that’s all. Let him know: me to be a 
of yours, and then he will think little of the 1 
required, which it is very natural for him now, v 
many affairs and engagements of his own, to avo 
get rid of as he can—very natural, perhaps. } 
nine out of a hundred would do the same. Of | 
he cannot be aware of the importance to me. W: 
dear Miss Elliot, I hope and trust you will be very. 
Mr. Elliot has sense to understand the value of 
woman. Your peace will not be shipwrecked a: 
has been. You are safe in all worldly matters, a1 
in his character. He will not be led astray, he w 
be misled by others to his ruin.” 

“No,” said Anne, “I can readily believe all 1 
my cousin. He seems to have a calm, decided t 
not at all open to dangerous impressions. I consic 
with great respect. I have no reason, from ar 
that has fallen within my observation, to do oth 
But I have not known him long; and he is not 
I think, to be known intimately soon. Will n 
manner of speaking of him, Mrs. Smith, convin 
that he is nothing to me? Surely this must b 
enough. And, upon my word, he js nothing 
Should he ever propose to me (which I have ver 
reason to imagine he has any thought of doing), 
not accept him. I assure you I shall not. I 
you Mr. Elliot had not the share which you ha 
supposing, in whatever pleasure the concert of la 
might afford—not Mr. Elliot; it is not Mr. 
that % | 

She stopped, regretting, with a deep blush, 
had implied so much¢ but less would hardly ha 
sufficient. Mrs. Sinith wy Sd hardly have beli 
soon in Mr. Elliot’s failuf out from the perce 
there being a somebody As it was, she i 
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bmitted, and with all the semblance of seeing nothing 
yond; and Anne, eager to escape further notice, was 
patient to know why Mrs. Smith should have fancied 
2 was to marry Mr. Elliot—where she could have re- 
ved the idea, or from whom she could have heard it. 
“ Do tell me how it first came:into your head.” 
“Tt first came into my head,’ replied Mrs, Smith, 
1pon finding how much you were together, and feeling 
to be the most probable thing in the world|to be wished 
‘ by everybody belonging to either of you; and you 
ry depend upon it that all your ‘acquaintance have 
sposed of you in the same way. But I never heard it 
oken’ of till two days ago.” 
‘And has it, indeed, been spoken of ?”’ 
‘Did you observe the woman who opened the door 
you when you called yesterday ?.”’ 
“No. Was not it Mrs. Speed, as usual, or the maid? 
ybserved no one in particular.” 
“It was my friend Mrs. Rooke—-Nurse Rooke—who, 
-the-bye, had a great curiosity to see you, and was 
lighted to be in the way to let you in. She came away 
m Marlborough’ Buildings only on Sunday; and she 
as who told me you were to marry Mr. Elliot, She 
it from Mrs. Wallis herself, which did not seem) bad 
thority. © She satan hour with me on Monday evening, 
gave me the whole history.” 
“The whole history)” repeated Anne, laughing. 
she could not ‘make a very long history, I think, of 
such little ‘article of unfounded news.” 
Mrs. Smith said nothing: 
‘But; continued Anne: presently,“ though there is 
truth in my having this claim! on Mr. Elliot, I should 
extremely happy to be of use to youin any way that 
sould. “Shall\I mention to him your being in Bath? 
all I take any message. ?”’ | 
“No, I'thank you; no, certainly not. In the warmth 
the’ moment; and under a mistaken impression, ».1 
ght, perhaps, have endeavoured to interest you in 
e circumstances; but not now. No; I thank you; ] 
ve nothing to trouble you with,” 
| 21a 
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“1 think you spoke of having known Mr. Elhot many 


‘“Not before he married, I suppose ?” ‘a 
“Ves; he was not married when I knew him first.’/4@ 
‘“‘ And were you much acquainted ?.’’ i 
‘“Intimately.” i 
“Indeed! "Then do tell me what he was at that time 
of life. Ihave a great curiosity to know what Mr 
Elliot was asa very young man. Was he at all such as 
he appears now ?.”’ | ; 
“T have not seen Mr. Elliot these three years,” was 
Mrs. Smith’s answer, given so gravely that it was im- 
possible to pursue the subject further; and | Anne fel 
that she had gained nothing but an increase of curiosity. 
They were both silent—Mrs. Smith very thoughtful. 
last,— 3 
“I beg your pardon, my dear Miss Elliot,” she cried 
in her natural tone of cordiality—‘‘ I beg your pardon 
for the short answers I have been giving you, but I have 
been uncertain what [I ought'to do. I have been doubt 
ing and considering as to what I ought to tell you. Ther 
were many things to be taken into the account. One ha e 
to be officious, to be giving ‘bad impressions, maki ' 
mischief. Even the smooth surface of a family unio 
seems worth preserving, though there be nothing durabl 
beneath. “However, I have determined—I think 1 ani 
right—I think you ought to be made acquainted, witl 
Mr. Elliot’s real character.» Though I fully believe tha 
at present you have not the smallest intention of accept 
ing him, there is no saying what may happen. Yor 
might, some time or other, be differently affected toward 
him. Hear the truth, therefore, now, while you af 
unprejudiced.. Mr. Elliot is a man without heart @ 
conscience—a designing, wary, cold-blooded. being; whi 
thinks only of himself; who, for his own interest or easé 
would be guilty of any cruelty or any treachery tha 
could be perpetrated without risk of his general charactel 
He has no feeling for others. Those whom he has bee 
the chief cause of leading into ruin he can neglect a 
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ssert without the smallest compunction. . He is. totally 
yond the reach of any sentiment of justice or compas- 
yn. Oh, he is black at heart, hollow and black !”’ 
Anne’s astonished air and exclamation of wonder made 
‘1 pause, and in a calmer manner she added,— 

‘‘ My expressions startle you.. You must allow for an 
jured, angry woman. But I will try to command my- 
Wf... I will not abuse him. Iwill only tell you what I 
uve found him. Facts shall speak. He was. the in- 
mate friend of my dear husband, who trusted and loved 
m, and thought him as good as himself. The intimacy 
1d been formed before our marriage. I found them 
ost intimate friends; and I. too became excessively 
eased with Mr. Elliot, and entertained the highest 
yinion of him., At nineteen, you know, one does not 
link very seriously; but Mr. Elliot appeared to me 
lite as good as others, and much more agreeable than 
ost others, and we were almost always together... We 
ere principally in town, living in very good style: He 
as then the inferior in circumstances—he was then the 
por one ; he had chambers in the Temple, and it was as 
uch as he could do to support the appearance of a 
mtleman. He had always a home with us. whenever 
; Chose it; he was always welcome ; he was like a 
other. My poor Charles, who had the finest, most 
merous spirit in the world, would have divided his last 
cthing with him ; and I know that his purse was open 
»him—lI know that he often assisted him.”’ 

“This must have been about that very period of Mr. 
diot’s life,”’ said Anne, “‘ which has always excited my 
‘rticular curiosity. It must have been about, the same 
me that he became known to my father and sister. I 
iver knew him myself—I only heard of him; but there 
1s something in his conduct then with regard to my father 
‘idsister, and afterwards in the circumstances. of his mar- 
ge, which I never could quite reconcile with present 
mes. It seemed to announce a different sort of man.” 
“J know it all, I know it all,’”’ cried Mrs. Smith. ‘“ He 
id been introduced to Sir Walter and your sister before 
‘was acquainted with him, but I heard bim speak of 
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them for ever: I know he'was invited and encouraged, 
and I ‘know he did not choose to go.’ “I can’ satisfy’ you, 
perhaps, on points which you would little expect ; and 
as to his marriage, J knew all about it at the time. 1 
was privy to all the fors:and againsts, I was the friend 
to whom he confided his hopes and plans; ‘and though 
I did not know his wife previously. (her inferior situation 
in Society, indeed, rendered that impossible), yet I knew 
her all her life afterwards, or, at least, till within the last 
two years of her life, and can answer any question you 
wish to put.” 

“Nay,” said Anne, “T have no eiphrtreuna! inquiry to 
take about her. I have always understood they were 
not a happy couple. But I should like'to know why, at 
that time of his life, he should slight my father’s acquaint- 
ance as he did. “My father was certainly disposed to 
take very kind and proper notice of him. snk did Mr. 
Elliot: draw back ?”’ | 

‘Mr. Elliot,” replied Mrs. Smith, “at: that period i 
his life had one object in view—to make his fortune, and 
by a rather quicker process than the law. “He was’ dé- 
termined to make it by marriage. He was determined, 
at least, not to mar it by an imprudent marriage; and T 
know it was his belief (whether justly or not, of ‘cours 
I cannot decide) that your father and ‘sister, in’ their 
civilities and invitations, were designing a match between 
the heir and the young lady : - and it was impossible that 
such a match should have answered his ideas of wealth 
and independence. That was ‘his motive for ein 
back, I can assure you: He told’ me the whole story 
He had no concealments with me. It ‘was curious that 
having just left you béhind me in Bath; m aioe and 
principal acquaintance on marrying HDi your 
cousin ; ‘and that, through him, I should ses contin 
ually hearing of your father and sister. He described 
one Miss Elhot, and I thought very affectionately “ 
the other.” 

“Perhaps,” cried Anne, struck by a sudden idea; 

“you sometimes spoke of me to Mr: Elliot?” i 

“To be eure I did, very often: I used to boast of ui 

| 
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ywn Anne Elliot, and vouch for/your being,a very ditfer- 
ant creature from j 
_ She.checked herself just in time: 

“This accounts for something which Mr. Elliot said 
ast night,’’ cried Anne, “‘ This)explains it. ‘I found he 
iad been, used to hear of me... I could not comprehend 
10w. What. wild imaginations one forms, where dear self 
s concerned! How sure ‘to be| mistaken! But I beg 
rour pardon ; I have interrupted you. Mr. Elliot mar- 
ied, then, completely for money? The circumstance, 
robably, which first opened your eyes to his character.” 
_ Mrs. Smith hesitated a little here. “Oh; those things 
re too common... When one, lives! in the world, a man 
© woman’s marrying for money is too common to strike 
me as it ought. Iwas very young, and associated only 
vith. the young; and we were a thoughtless, gay set, 
mthout any strict: rules of conduct...We lived for en- 
oyment. I think differently now—time, and sickness, 
nd sorrow have given me other notions; but at that 
riod I must own I saw nothing reprehensible in what 
fr. Elliot was. doing. ‘Todo the best! for hiniself’ 
assed as. a) duty,” 

_“ But was not she a very low woman ?” 

_“ Yes ; which I objected to, but he would not regard. 
loney, money was all that he wanted! Her father was 
_grazier, her grandfather, had been. a butcher, but: that 
vas all nothing. She was.a fine woman, had had a decent 
ducation, was brought forward by some cousins, thrown 
y chance into Mr. Elliot’s company, and fell in love 
ith him; and not a difficulty or a scruple was there on 
is side with respect to her birth. All his) caution was 
pent in being secured of the real.amount of her fortune 
efore he committed himself. . Depend upon‘it, whatever 
steem Mr: Elliot may have for his own situation in’ life 
Ow, as a young man he had not the smallest value for 
» (His chance, of the Kellynch ‘estate was something, 
ut all the honour of the family he held as cheap as dirt. 
have often heard him declare that if baronetcies were 
uleable, anybody. should have his for fifty pounds, arms 
nd motto, name and livery, included, But I will not 
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pretend to repeat half that I used to hear him say on 
that subject. It would not be fair. And yet you ought 
to have proof; for what is ‘all this but assertion? And 
you shall have proof.” | 

£ Indeed, my dear Mrs. Smith, I want none,” cried 
Anne. ‘You have asserted nothing contradictory tc 
what Mr. Elliot appeared to be some years ago. This 1 
all in confirmation, rather, ‘of what we used to hear anc 
believe. I am more curious to know why he should be 
so different now.’ 

‘“ But for my satisfaction. If you will have the good. 
ness to ring for Mary. Stay, am sure you will have 
the still greater goodness of going yourself into my bed 
room, and bringing me the small inlaid box which you wil 
find on the upper shelf of the closet.” 

Anne, seeing her friend to be earnestly bent on it, dic 
as she was desired. The box was brought and placec 
before her; and Mrs. Smith, sighing over it as she un: 
locked it, said, — 

“ This is full of papers belonging to him, to my hi 
band—a small portion only of what IT had to look ove 
when I lost him. The letter I am looking for was ont 
written by Mr. Elliot to him before our marriage, anc 
happened to be saved; why, one can hardly imagine 
But he was careless and immethodical, like other men 
about those things; and when I came to examine hi 
papers, I found it with others still more trivial from 
different people scattered here and there, while Cal 
letters and memorandums of real importance had bee 
destroyed. Here it is) I would not burn it, because 
being even then very little satisfied with Mr. Elliot, ” 
was determined to preserve every document of forme 
intimacy. I have now another motive for being glac 
that I can produce it.” 

This was the letter, directed to “ Chaves Smith, Esq. 
Tunbridge Wells,” and dated from London, as far back 
as July 1803. 


| ; 
‘“‘ DEAR SmiTH,—I have received yours. Your kind 
ness almost overpowers me. I wish nature had mad 
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uch hearts as yours more common; but I have lived 
hree-and-twenty years in the world, and have seen none 
ike it. At present, believe me, I have no need of your 
ervices, being in cash again. Give me joy: I have 
‘ot rid of Sir Walter and Miss. They are gone back to 
Cellynch, and almost made me swear to visit them this 
ummer ; but my first visit to Kellynch will be with a 
urveyor, to tell me how to bring it with best advantage 
o the hammer. The baronet, nevertheless, is: not un- 
ikely to marry again; he is quite fool enough. If he 
loes, however, they will leave me in peace, which may 
ve a decent equivalent for the reversion. He is worse 
han last year. 

“T wish I had any name but Elliot. I am sick of it. 
“he name of Walter I can drop, thank God ! and I desire 
‘rou will never insult me with my second W. again, 
aeaning, for the rest of my life, to be only yours truly, 

: “Wo. ELLiort.” 


_ Such a letter could not be read without putting Anne 
1a glow; and Mrs. Smith, observing the high colour 
a her face, said,— 

| “The language, I know, is: highly disrespectful. 

‘hough I have forgot the exact terms, I have a perfect 
npression of the general meaning. But it shows you 
he man. Mark his professions to my poor husband. 
yan anything be stronger ?.”’ 

Anne could not immediately get over the shock and 
nortification of finding such words applied to her father. 
he was obliged to recollect that her seeing the letter was 
) violation of the laws of honour, that no one ought to 
¢ Judged or to be known by such testimonies, that no 
rivate correspondence could bear the eye of others, 
efore she could recover calmness enough to return the 
ttter which she had been meditating over, and say,— 
“Thank you. This is full proof undoubtedly—proof 
f everything you were saying. But why be acquainted 
ith us now ?” 

“I can explain this too,” cried Mrs. Smith, smiling. 
| “Can you really ?”’ 
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““Yes::: I have shown you Mr. Elliotas he was'a dozen 
years ago, and I will show him asthe is now. T cannot 
produce written: proof again, but Iccan’give'as authentic 
oral testimony<as you can desire of*what heis now want- 
ing, and what he is now doing. »He us no hypocrite now. 
He truly wants toi marry “you: His present’ attentions 
to your family are very sincere, quite from the heart. 
LE will give you my authority—his’ friend Colonel Wallis.” 

‘Colonel Wallis!) Are you acquainted with him ? ”’ 

“No... It does not come to me in quite'so ‘direct a line 
as that; it takes a bend or two, but nothing of con- 
sequence. The stream isoas good ‘as ‘at! first ;\ the little 
rubbish it collects in the turnings is easily: moved away. 
Mr. Elliot talks unreservedly to ‘Colonel Wallis of his 
views on you, which said Colonel Wallis I imagine to’ be 
in himself a sensible, careful; discerning sort of character ; 
but Colonel Wallis has a very pretty, silly wife, to whom 
he tells things which he had better not, and he repeats 
it all to her. She, in the overflowing spirits of her re- 
covery, repeats it all to her nurse; andthe nurse, know- 
ing my acquaintance with you, very naturally: brings 
it all to me. On Monday evening my good friend’ Mrs. : 
Rooke let’'me\ thus much into the secrets of Marl- 
borough Buildings. When I talked of a whole history, 
therefore; you see I was not romancing’ so much as yom 
supposed.” 

“My dear Mrs: Smith, your authority: is deficient, 
This will not do. Mr> Elliot’s having any views’ on me 
will not in the least account for thé efforts He made 
towards a reconciliation with my father. That was all 
prior to my coming to Bath. I found spares on the : most 
friendly terms when I arrived.” 4 

““T know you did ; I know itall perfectly, beet : 

“ Indeed, Mrs. Smith, we must not expect to ne real 
information in such’a line.» Facts or’ opinions which are 
to:pass through the hands of so many, to bé'misconceived 
by folly in one and ‘ignorance “in ‘another, ‘can hardly 
have much truth left.” 4 

“Only give me a hearing: You will soon parable to 
judge of the general credit due, by listening to some 
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yarticulars which you can yourself immediately con- 
radict or confirm. \ Nobody supposes that you were his 
irst inducement. He had’ seen you, indeed, before he 
ame to Bath, and admired you, but without knowing 
t to be you. So says my historian, at least: Is this 
rue? Did he see you last summer or autumn ‘ some- 
vhere down in the west;’ to use her own words, without 
nowing it to be you ?”’ 

““He certainly did: So far it is very true: At Lyme 
+I happened to be at Lyme.” 
>“ Well,” continued Mrs. Smith triumphantly, “ grant 
ny friend the credit due to the establishment of the first 
joint asserted. He saw you then at JLyme, and liked 
70u so Well as to be exceedingly pleased to meet with you 
gain in Camden Piace as Miss Anne Elliot; and from 
hat moment, I have no doubt, had a double motive in 
is visits there. But there was another, and an earlier, 
vhich I will now explain. If there is anything in my 
tory which you know to be either false or improbable, 
top me. My account states that your sister’s friend, 
he lady now staying with you, whom I have heard you 
aention, came to Bath with Miss Elliot and Sir Walter 
s long ago as September (in short, when they first came 
hemselves), and has been staying there ever since ; that 
he is a clever, insinuating, handsome woman, poor and 
lausible, and altogether such, in situation and manner, 
s to give a general idea among Sir Walter’s acquaintance 
f her meaning to be Lady Elliot, and as general a sur- 
rise that Miss Elliot should be apparently blind to the 
anger.’ 
Here Mrs. Smith paused a moment; but Anne had 
ot a word to say, and she continued,— 
“This was the light in which it appeared to those who 
Baw the family, long before your return to it; and 
olonel Wallis had his eye upon your father enough to be 
ansible of it, though he did not then visit in Camden 
lace. But his regard for Mr. Elliot gave him an interest 
) watching all that was going on there; and when Mr. 
‘liot came to Bath for a day or two, as he happened 
») do a little before Christmas, Colonel Wallis made him 
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acquainted with the appearance of things, and the re- 
ports beginning to prevail. Now you are to understand 
that time had worked a very material change in Mr. 
Elliot’s opinions as to the value of a baronetcy. Upon 
all points of blood and connection he is a completelys 
altered man. Having long had as much money as he 
could spend, nothing to wish for on the side of avarice 
or indulgence, he has been gradually learning to pin his 
happiness upon the consequence he is heir to, «1 thought 
it coming on before our acquaintance ceased, but it is 
now a confirmed feeling. He cannot, bear the idea of 
not being Sir William. You may: guess, therefore, that. 
the news he heard from his: friend could not be very 
agreeable, and you may guess what it, produced—the 
resolution of coming back to Bath as soon. as possible, 
and of fixing himself here for a time, with the view of 
renewing, his former acquaintance, and recovering such 
a footing in the family as might give him, the means of 
ascertaining the degree of his danger, and of circum- 
venting the lady if he found it material... This was agreed 
upon between the two friends as the only thing to be 
done; and Colonel Wallis was to assist in every way. 
that he could. He was to be introduced, and Mrs. 
Wallis was to be introduced, .and everybody was to be 
introduced... Mr. Elliot came back accordingly; and on 
application was forgiven, as you know, and readmitted 
into the family; and there it. was his constant object, 
and his only object (till your arrival added another mo- 
tive), to watch Sir Walter and Mrs. Clay. He omitted 
no opportunity of being with them, threw himself in 
their way, called at all hours; but I need not be aa 
ticular on this subject. You can imagine what an, artful 
man would do; and with this guide, perhaps, may recol- 
lect what you have seen him do.” 

‘Yes,’ said Anne,.“‘ you. tell me nothing which does, 
not accord with what I have known, or could “a ol 


; 


There is always. something offensive in the details of 
cunning. The manceuvres of. selfishness and, duplicity 
must ever be revolting, but I have heard nothing which’ 
really surprises me. 1 know those who would be shocked 
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by such a representation of Mr. Elliot, who would have 
difficulty in believing it ; but I have never been satisfied. 
I have always wanted some other motive for his conduct 
than appeared. I should like to know his present opinion 
as to the probability of the event he has been in dread 
of—whether he considers the danger to be lessening or 
not.” 

““ Lessening, I understand,” replied Mrs. Smith. “ He 
thinks Mrs. Clay afraid of him, aware that he sees through 
her, and not daring to proceed as she might do in his 
absence. But since he must be absent some time or 
Ither, I do not perceive how he can ever be secure while 
she holds her present influence. Mrs. Wallis has an 
umusing idea, as nurse tells me, that it is to be put into 
-he marriage articles when you and Mr. Elliot marry, 
chat your father is not to marry Mrs. Clay—a scheme 
worthy of Mrs. Wallis’s understanding, by all accounts ; 
yut my sensible Nurse Rooke sees the absurdity of it. 
Why, to be sure, ma’am,’ said she, ‘it would not pre- 
vent his marrying anybody else.’ And, indeed, to own 
the truth, I do not think nurse in her heart is a very 
itrenuous opposer of Sir Walter’s making a second 
natch. She must be allowed to be a favourer of matri- 
nony, you know; and (since self will intrude) who can 
ay that she may not have some flying visions of attend- 
ng the next Lady Elliot, through Mrs. Wallis’s recom- 
nendation ? ” 

“JT am very elad to know all this,’”’ said Anne, after 

- little thoughtfulness. “It will be more painful to me 
a some respects to be in company with him, but I shall 
mow better what to do. My line of conduct will be 
nore direct. Mr. Elhot is evidently a disingenuous, 
rtificial, worldly man, who has never had any better 
pence to guide him than selfishness.” 

But Mr. Elliot was not yet done with. Mrs. Smith 
ad been carried away from her first direction, and Anne 
ad forgotten, in the interest of her own family concerns, 
‘ow much had been originally implied against him ; but 
‘er attention was now called to the explanation of ‘those 
1st hints, and she listened to a recital which, if it did 
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not perfectly justify the unqualified, bitterness of, Mrs. 
Smith, proved him to have been very. unfeeling in his 
conduct towards her, very deficient both in.justice and 
compassion. | id 

She learned that (the intimacy between them, continu- 
ing unimpaired by Mr. Elliot’s marriage), they had. been 
as before always together, and Mr. Elliot had led his 
friend into expenses much beyond,his fortune. , Mrs. 
Smith did not want to take blame. to. herself, and .was 
most tender of throwing any on her husband,;. but. Anne 
could collect that their income had never been equal, tc 
their style of living, and that from. the first, there had 
been a great deal of general and joint extravagance 
From his wife’s account. of him she,could.discern,,Mr 
Smith to have been a man of warm feelings, easy temper 
careless habits, and not. strong understanding, muck 
more amiable than his friend, and very. unlike bhim— 
led by him, and probably. despised. by him. , Mr, Elliot 
raised by his marriage to great affluence, and dispose¢ 
to every gratification of pleasure and vanity which coulc 
be commanded without involying himself (for with. al 
his self-indulgence he had become,a prudent man), anc 
beginning to be rich, just as his friend.ought to have 
found himself to be poor, seemed to have had no concer 
at all for that friend’s probable finances, but, on the con 
trary, had been. prompting and encouraging expense 
which could end only in ruin. And the Smiths,accord 
ingly had been ruined, 7 set ovtrew) ati 

The husband had died just in time to be spared th 
full. knowledge of it. They had previously known em 
barrassments enough to try the friendship of their friends 
and. to prove that) Mr. Elliot’s had better not,be tried. 
but. it was not till his death that the wretched state 9 
his affairs was fully. known. With a confidence in, Mi 
Elliot’s regard more creditable to his feelings than: hi 
judgment, Mr. Smith had. appointed him, the executo 
of his will; but Mr. Elliot would. not.act, and the diff 
culties. and. distresses which this refusal had heaped o: 
her, in addition to the inevitable sufferings, of her situ 
ation, had been such as could, not be related withou 
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anguish of spirit, or listened to without corresponding 
indignation. 

Anne was shown some letters of his on the occasion, 
answers to urgent applications from Mrs. Smith, which 
all breathed the same stern resolution of not engaging 
n a fruitless trouble, and, under a cold civility, the same 
nard-hearted indifference to any of the evils it might 
Sring on her. It was a dreadful picture of ingratitude 
and inhumanity ; and Anne felt at some moments that 
10 flagrant open crime could have been worse. She had 
1 great deal to listen to; all the particulars of past sad 
scenes, all the minutize of distress upon distress, which 
n former conversations had been merely hinted at, were 
Jwelt on now with a natural indulgence. Anne could 
yerfectly comprehend the exquisite relief, and was only 
the more inclined to wonder at the composure of her 
riend’s usual state of mind. 

There was one circumstance in the history of her 
rievances of particular irritation. She had good reason 
‘0 believe that some property of her husband in the West 
ndies, which had been for many years under a sort of 
equestration for the payment of its own incumbrances, 
night be recoverable by proper measures; and this 
xroperty, though not large, would be enough to make 
ier comparatively rich. But there was nobody to stir 
n it. Mr. Elliot would do nothing, and she could do 
1othing herself—equally disabled from personal exertion 
xy ‘her state of bodily weakness, and from employing 
ithers by her want of money. She had no natural con- 
iections to assist her even with their counsel, and she 
ould not afford to purchase the assistance of the law. 
“his ‘was a cruel aggravation of actually straitened 
neans. To feel that she ought to be in better circum- 
tances, that a little trouble in the right place might do 
t, and to fear that delay might be even weakening her 
laims, was hard to bear. 

“Tt was on this point that she had hoped to engage Anne’s 
‘ood offices with Mr. Elliot. She had previously, in the 
Mticipation of their marriage, been very apprehensive 
f losing her friend by it; but on being assured that he 
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could have made no attempt of that nature, since he did 
not even know her to be in Bath, it immediately occurred 
that something might be done in her favour by the in- 
fluence of the woman he loved; and she had been hastily 
preparing to interest Anne’s feelings, as far as the ob- 
servances due to Mr. Elliot’s character, would allow, 
when Anne’s refutation of the, supposed engagement 
changed the face of everything ; and while it took from 
her the new-formed hope of succeeding in the object of 
her first anxiety, left her at least the comfort of telhing 
the whole story her own way. 

After listening to this full description of Mr, Elliot, 
Anne could not but express some surprise at Mrs. Smith’s 
having spoken of him so favourably in the beginning of 
their conversation. “She had seemed to recommend 
and praise him,” 

‘“ My dear,” was Mrs. Smith’s reply, “‘ there was nothing 
else to be done. I considered your marrying him as 
certain, though he might not yet have made the offer, 
and I could no more speak the truth of him than if he 
had been your husband. My heart bled for you, as I 
talked of happiness ; and yet he is sensible, he is agree- 
able, and with such a woman. as you it. was not abso- 
lutely hopeless. _He was very unkind to his first wife; 
they were wretched. together. But she was too ignorant 
and giddy for respect, and he had never loved her. i 
was willing to hope that you must fare better.” 

Anne could just acknowledge within herself. such a 
possibility .of having been induced to marry him. as 
made her shudder at the idea of the misery which must. 
have followed. . It was just possible that she might have, 
been, persuaded by Lady Russell. And under such a 
supposition, which, would have been), most miserable 
when time had disclosed all, too late ? 

It was very desirable that Lady Russell should be no 
longer deceived; and one of the concluding arrange- 
ments of this important conference, which carried them 
through the greater part of the morning, was that Anne 
had full liberty to communicate to her friend everything 
relative to Mrs, Smith in which his conduct was involved. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


ANNE went home to think over all that she had heard. 
In one point, her feelings were relieved by this know- 
edge of Mr. Elliot: There was no longer anything of 
tenderness due to him. He stood, as opposed to Captain 
Wentworth, in all his own unwelcome obtrusiveness ; 
and the evil of his attentions last night, the irremediable 
mischief he might have done, was considered with  sen- 
sations unqualified, unperplexed:. Pity for him was all 
aver. But this was the only point of relief. In every 
yther respect, in looking around her, or penetrating 
‘forward, she saw more to distrust and to apprehend. 
she was concerned for the disappointment and pain 
Lady Russell would be feeling, for the mortifications 
which must be hanging over her father and sister, and 
aad all the distress of foreseeing many evils, without 
snowing how to avert any one of them. She was most 
thankful for her own knowledge of him. She had never 
sonsidered herself as entitled to reward for not slighting 
an old friend like Mrs. Smith, but here was a reward 
ndeed springing from it! Mrs. Smith had been able 
o tell her what no one else could have done. Could the 
cnowledge have been extended through her family ! 
3ut this was a vain idea. She must talk to Lady Russell, 
tell her, consult with her; and having done her best, wait 
he event with as much composure as possible. And 
ufter all, her greatest want of composure would be in 
that quarter of the mind which could not be opened to 
sady Russell, in that flow of anxieties and fears which 
nust be all to herself. 
» She found, on reaching home, that she had, as she 
ntended, escaped seeing Mr. Elliot—that he had called 
ind paid them a long morning visit; but hardly had 
ihe congratulated herself, and felt safe till the morrow, 
when she heard that he was coming again in the evening. 
“T had not the smallest intention of asking him,” said 
tlizabeth, with affected carelessness, ‘“‘ but he gave so 
many hints—so Mrs. Clay says, at least.” 
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‘Indeed I do say it. I never saw anybody in my life 
seek harder for an invitation, Poorman! I was really 
in pain for him ; for your hard-hearted sister, Miss Anne, 
seems bent on cruelty.” ) | | 

‘‘ Oh,” cried Elizabeth, ‘“I have been rather too much 
used to the game to be soon overcome by a gentlman’s 
hints. However, when I found how excessively he was 
regretting that he should miss my father this morning, I 
gave way immediately, for I would never really omit an 
opportunity of bringing him and Sir Walter together. 
They appear to so much advantage in company. with 
each other, each behaving so pleasantly, Mr. Elliot look- 
ing up with so much respect.” 

“Quite delightful ! ”’ cried Mrs. Clay, not daring, how. 
ever, to turn: her eyes towards Anne. ‘Exactly like 
father and son:!—Dear Miss Elliot, may I not say father 
and son ?.”’ 

‘“Oh, I lay no embargo on anybody’s words, if you 
will have such ideas. But, upon my word, lam, scarcely 
sensible of his attentions being beyond those of other 
men.’ 

‘My dear Miss Elliot!” exclaimed: Mrs. Clay, Lifting 
up her hands and eyes, and sinking all the rest of het 
astonishment in a convenient silence. 

‘Well, my dear Penelope, you need not beso oe 
about him. I did invite him, you know. -;I sent him 
away with smiles: When I found he was really going te 
his friends at Thornberry Park for the whole day to- 
morrow, I had compassion on him.”’ 

Anne admired the good acting of the friend, im being 
able to show such pleasure, as she did, in the expectation 
and in the actual arrival of the very person whose) pres: 
ence must really be interfering with her prime object 
It was impossible but that Mrs. Clay must hate the:sight 
of Mr. Elliot; and yet she could assume a most obliging, 
placid look, and appear quite satisfied with the curtailed 
license of devoting herself only half as much to Sir vie 
as she would have done otherwise. 

To Anne herself it was most distressing to see Mr. Elliot 
enter the room, and quite painful to have him i aes, - 
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nd speak to her. She had been used: before to feel that 
ie could not be always quite sincere, but -now she saw 
nsincerity in everything. His attentive deference to 
ier father, contrasted with. his: former language, was 
dious; and when she thought of his cruel conduct: to- 
vards Mrs. Smith, she could hardly bear the sight of his 
resent smiles and mildness, or the sound ofhis artificial 
‘ood sentiments. . She ‘meant to avoid any such altera- 
ion of manners as might provoke a remonstrance on his 
ide, . It was a great object with her to escape all inquiry 
wr éclat.;| but it was her intention to, be as decidedly cool 
o him as might be compatible with their, relationship, 
nd to retrace, as quietly as she could, the few steps of 
mnecessary intimacy she had been gradually led along. 
she was accordingly more guarded and more coo] than 
he had been the night before. 

He wanted to animate her curiosity again as to how 
nd’ where he could have heard her formerly praised— 
zanted very much’ to be gratified by more solicitation ; 
ut the charm was broken, He found that the heat and 
nimation of a public room were necessary to kindle his 
nodest cousin’s vanity; he found, at least, that it was 
ot to be done now; by any of those attempts which he 
ould hazard among the too-commanding claims of the 
thers. . He little surmised that it was.a subject acting 
low exactly against his interest, bringing immediately 
ato. her thoughts all. those parts of his conduct which 
vere least excusable. 

She had some satisfaction in finding that he was really 
oing out. of Bath the next morning, going early, and 
nat he would be gone the greater part of two days. He 
vas invited again to Camden Place the very evening of 
is return; but from Thursday to Saturday evening his 
bsence was certain. It was bad enough that a Mrs. 
Jay should be always before her; but that a:deeper 
ypocrite should be added to their party seemed. the 
estruction, of everything’ like peace and comfort. Jt 
vas so humiliating to.reflect on) the constant deception 
‘ractised on, her father and. Elizabeth—to. consider the 
farious sources of mortification preparing for them, 
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Mrs. Clay’s selfishness was not so complicate nor so re- 
volting as his ;' and Anne would have compounded for 
the marriage at once, with all its evils, to be clear of 
Mr. Elliot’s subtleties in endeavouring to ‘prevent it. 

On Friday morning she meant to go very early to Lady 
Russell, and accomplish the necessary: communication ; 
and she would have gone directly after: breakfast, but 
that Mrs. Clay was also going out on some’ obliging pur- 
pose of saving ‘her sister trouble, which determined ‘her 
to wait till she might be safe from’ such’ a companion, 
She saw Mrs. Clay fairly off, therefore, before she began 
to talk of spending the morning in Rivers Street. | 

“Very well,” said Elizabeth ;)‘‘ I ‘have nothing to send 
but my love. Oh! you may as well take! back that tire- 
some book she would lend me, and pretend I have read’ 
it through. I really cannot be plaguing ‘myself’ for ever 
with all the new’ poems and states of'the nation that come 
out. Lady Russell quite bores one with her new publica-| 
tions. You need not tell her so, but I thought her dress 
hideous the other night. I used to think she had some 
taste in dress, but I was ‘ashamed of her at the concert: 
Something so formal and arrangé in her air; and she 
sits so upright!) My best love, ‘of course,” ¢ 

‘‘ And mine,” added Sir Walter. © ‘© Kindest regards, 
And you may say that I mean to call upon her soon. | 
Make a civil message. But I shall only leave my card,! 
Morning visits are never fair by women at ‘her time of 
life, who make themselves up so little. If? she would} 
only wear rouge, she would ‘not be afraid of being seen; 
but last time'I called, I observed the blinds were let down 
immediately,” ab Si | 8m 

While her father spoke, there was a knock at the door,’ 
Who could it be ? Anne, remembering the preconcerted’ 
visits, at all hours, of Mr. Elliot, would have’ expected’ 
him, but for his known engagement ‘seven miles off. 
After the usual period of suspense, the usual sounds of: 
approach were heard, and ‘‘ Mr.’ and Mrs. Charles’ Mus-’ 
grove’ were ushered into the room, © i | 

Surprise’ was the’ strongest ‘emotion raised’ by their 
appearance ; but Anne was really glad to see' them, and 
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the others were not so sorry but that they could put ona 
Jecent air of welcome. And as soon as it became clear 
that these, their nearest relations,-were not arrived with 
any views of accommodation in that house, Sir Walter 
and Elizabeth were able to rise in cordiality and do the 
1onours of it very well. They were come to Bath fora 
‘ew days with Mrs. Musgrove, and were at the White 
Hart. So much was pretty soon understood; but till 
Sir Walter and) Elizabeth were walking Mary into, the 
other drawing-room, and regaling themselves with. her 
idrmiration, Anne could not draw upon Charles’s brain 
‘or a regular history of their coming, or an explanation 
sf some smiling hints of particular business, which had 
deen ostentatiously dropped by Mary, as well as of some 
ypparent confusion as to whom. their party consisted of. 
She then found that it consisted of Mrs. Musgrove, 
Henrietta, and Captain Harville; besides their two selves. 
de gave her a very plain, intelligible account, of the 
whole—a narration in which she saw a great deal. of 
most characteristic proceeding. The scheme had. re- 
‘eived its first impulse by Captain, Harville’s wanting 
0 come to Bath on business. He had begun to talk of 
ta week ago; and by way of doing something, as shoot- 
ng was over, Charles had proposed coming with him, 
ind Mrs: Harville had seemed to like the idea of it very 
nuch, as an advantage to her husband ; but Mary could 
10t bear to be left, and had made herself so, unhappy 
ibout it that for a day or two everything seemed to be 
misuspense, or at an end. But then it had been taken 
1p by his father and mother. His mother had some old 
riends in Bath whom she wanted. to see ; it was thought 
i good opportunity for Henrietta to come and buy wed- 
ling-clothes: for herself and her sister; and, in short, it 
snded in being his mother’s party, that everything might 
ve comfortable and easy to Captain Harville ; and he 
ind Mary were included in it, by way of general con- 
venience. They had arrived late the night before. 
irs. Harville, her children, and Captain  Benwick re- 
nained with Mr. Musgrove and Louisa at Uppercross. 
_ Anne’s only surprise was that affairs should be in 
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forwardness enough for Henrietta’s wedding-clothes to 
be talked of: she had imagined such difficulties of for- 
tune to exist there’as must prevent the marriage from 
being near at hand; but she learned from Charles that 
very recently (since Mary’ s last letter to herself) Charles 
Hayter had been applied to by a friend:to hold a:living” 
for a‘ youth who could not possibly claim it: under: many 
years; and that) on the strength ofithis present income, 
with almost a certainty of something more permanent 
long before the term in question; the two families shad 
consented to the young people’s) wishes, and that: their 
marriage was likely to take ‘place in\a few months, quite, 
as'soon as Louisa’s. “And ‘a very good: living it was,’ 
Charles added: “‘ only five-and-twenty miles from:U pper- | 
cross; and in a’ very fine country—fine part of :Dorset-) 
shire; in the’ centre of some of the best' preserves in the 
kingdom, ‘surrounded by three great proprietors, each } 
more ‘careful-and jealous’ than the other ;; and to two of; 
the three, at) least, Charles Hayter might get a- special | 
recommendation. © Not that he will value it as he ought,” 
he observed : “ Charles i is too cool about Sporting. T hai’ 
the worst of! him.” ; 

“To am. extremely glad, indeed;’’ éried : Anne==‘ pars) 
ticularly glad that this should happem; and that of two 
sisters; who both deserve equally well, and ‘who’ have: 
always been such good-friends, the pleasant prospects) of: 
one should not be dimming those of the other-—that they 
should be so equal in their prosperity and comfort. I 
hope’ your father and mother .are 5 elas beppy with. re- 
gard ‘to both.” 

“Oh yes! ‘My: father would be as well pleased if the 
gentlemen were richer, but: he has'no other fault to find. 
Money, you ‘know, coming »down*iwith) money—two 
daughters: at once—it cannot bea very agreeable opera: 
tion, and: it straitens him as to: many things: ) However, 
[do notimean to say they: have nota right to it. > It, 
is very fit they should have daughters’, shares ;>.and> 1 
am sure he has always been a very: kind, liberal father to 
me. Mary does not above: half: like Hentietta’s match, | 
She never did, you know. But she does not do him justice, 
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nor think enough about Winthrop. I cannot make her 
attend to the value of the property. It isa very fair 
match, as times go ; and I have liked Charles Hayter all 
my life, and I shall not leave off now.” | 

“Such excellent parents as Mr.vand Mrs. Musgrove,” 
sxclaimed Anne, “should be happy in their children’s 
marriages. They do everything to: confer happiness, J 
am sure... What.a blessing to young people to be in such 
ands! Your father. and mother seem so totally free 
tom all, those ambitious: feelings: which have led to so 
nuch misconductand misery, both in young and old’! 
- hope you think Louisa perfectly recovered: now?” 

He answered rather hesitatingly, ‘‘ Yes, I believe J 
lo—very much recovered; but she is altered.’ (here 
S no running or jumping about, no laughing or dan- 
‘ing ; it is quite different. If one happens only to shut 
he door a little hard, she starts. and. wriggles like a 
7oung dab-chick in-the water ; and Benwick sits at her 
Ibow,, reading verses, or whispering to her, all day 
ong.” | 

Anne could -not help. laughing. » “That cannot ‘be 
ouch to your taste, I know,” said she ;:‘‘ but I do be- 
leve him -to be an excellent young man.”’ 

» Lo be sure he is—nobody doubts it ; and I hope you 
0 not think I am so illiberal as to. want every man’ to 
ave the same objects and pleasures: as myself. I have 
great value for Benwick ;. and when one can but get 
im to talk, he has plenty to sdy... His reading-has done 
im no harm, for he has fought as well as read. He is 
_ brave fellow. I got more acquainted: with’ him last 
fonday than ever, I did before. | We had a famous set- 
> at rat-hunting all.the morning in my father’s great 
arns ;. and he played his part so well that I have liked 
im the better ever since.’ | 
Here they were interrupted by the absolute necessity 
f Charles’s following the others to admire mitrors and 
hina; but Anne had heard enough. to understand) the 
resent state ot Uppercross, and rejoice in its happiness ; 
ad though she sighed as she rejoiced, her sigh had none 
t the ill-will of envy in it.’ She would certainly) have 
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risen to their blessings if she could, but she did not want 


to lessen theirs. iy tone i | 
The, visit passed off altogether! in high good-humour. 
Mary was in excellent spirits, enjoying the gaiety and 
the change, and so well satisfied with the journey in 
her mother-in-law’s carriage with four horses, and ‘with 
her own complete independence of Camden Place; that 
she was exactly in a temper to admire everything ‘as she 
ought, and enter most readily into°all the’ superiorities 
of the house, as they were detailed to ‘her’° She had no 
demands on her ‘father or sister, and’ her’ consequence 
was just’ enough increased by their handsome drawing- 
rooms. ery ti DSToWe.lt | 
Elizabeth was, for a short time, suffering a'good deal: 
She felt that Mrs. Musgrove and all her’ party ought to 
be asked to dine with them ; but'she could not bear to 
have the difference of style, the reduction of servants, 
which a dinner must betray, witnessed’ by those who had, 
been always so inferior to the Elliots of Kellynch. It 
was a struggle between propriety and vanity; but vanity 
got the better, and then Elizabeth was happy’ again. 
These were her. internal persuasions >“ Old-fashioned 
notions—country hospitality ; we do not profess ‘to give 
dinners—few people in Bath do—Lady Alicia never does ; 
did not even ask her own sister’s family, though they 
were here a:month; and I dare say it would be very in- 
convenient to Mrs. Musgrove—put her quite out of her 
way. -I am sure she would rather not come—she cannot 
feel easy with us. I will ask them all for an evening ; 
that will be much better—that will’be a novelty and a 
treat. They: have» not seen» two such’ drawing-rooms, 
before. They will be delighted to come to-morrow even- 
ing. | It:shall ‘be a regular -party, small, “but most’ ele- 
gant.” This satisfied Elizabeth ; and when'the invitation 
was given) to the ‘two’present,; ‘and promised’ for the 
absent, Mary was as completely satisfied. |oShe was par 
ticularly asked to meet Mr. Elliot, and°be introduced to: 
Lady: Dalrymple and Miss Carteret, who were fortunately 
already engaged to come; and: she could not have re= 
ceived,a more gratifying attention. Miss Elliot was te 
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ave the honour of calling on Mrs. Musgrove in the course 
tthe morning ; and Anne walked off with Charles and 
ary, to go and see her and Henrietta directly. 

Her plan. of sitting with Lady Russell must give way 
x the present. They all three called in Rivers Street 
ra couple of minutes; but ‘Anne convinced herself 
yat a day’s delay of the intended communication could 
> of no consequence, and ‘hastened forward to the White 
art, to see again the friends and companions of the last 
itumn, with an eagerness of; good-will which many 
ssociations contributed to form. 

They found Mrs. Musgrove and her daughter within, 
ad by themselves, and Anne had the) kindest. welcome 
omeach. Henrietta was exactly in that state of recently- 
aproved views, of fresh-formed happiness, which made 
or full, of regard and interest for everybody she had ever 
xed before at all; and Mrs. Musgrove’s real affection 
ad been won by her usefulness when they were in: dis- 
ess. -It wasoa heartiness, and a warmth, and a sincerity 
hich Anne delighted in the more from the sad want of 
ich blessings at home. She was entreated to give them 
;much-of her time as possible, invited for every day and 
1 day long, or rather claimed as a part of the family ; 
ad. in return, she naturally fell into. all her wonted ways 
> attention and assistance, and on Charles’s leaving 
1em. together, was listening to Mrs. Musgrove’s history 
Louisa, and, to Henrietta’s of herself, giving opinions 
1 business, and recommendations to shops, with inter- 
ils of every help, which Mary required,: from: altering 
sr ribbon to settling her accounts; from finding her 
sys, and assorting her trinkets, to trying to convince 
sr that she was not ill-used by anybody ;, which Mary, 
ell amused as she generally was in her station, at a 
indow overlooking, the entrance to the Pump Room, 
»uld not but have her moments of imagining. ef 
'A morning of thorough confusion was to be! expected. 
large party in a hotel ensured, a, quick-changing, un- 
'ttled scene. One five minutes brought, a note, the 
xt a parcel; and Anne had not been there half, an 
yur when, their dining-room, spacious as it was, seemed 
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more than half filled: a party of steady old friends wer 
seated round Mrs. Musgrove, and Charles came bac 
with Captains: Harville and» Wentworth:::The appear 
ance of the latter could not be more than the'surprise c 
the moment. It was impossible for/her to have forgotte 
to feel that this arrival of their common friends mus 
be'soon bringing them ‘together again. Their last meet 
ing had been most important in: opening his feelings 
she had derived from it a delightful conviction ; “but ‘sh 
feared from his’looks that the same unfortunate pet 
suasion which had hastened him away from the concer 
room still governed. “He did not seem’ to want to b 
near enough for conversation: Fide | 

She tried to be calm, and leave things to take thei 
course, and tried to dweli much ‘on this argument 0 
rational dependence: “‘ Surely, “if. there be constan 
attachment on each side, our hearts’ must understan 
each ‘other ere long. We are not boy and ‘girl, ‘to b 
captiously irritable, misled by every moment’s inad 
vertence, and wantonly playing with our own happiness. 
And yet a few minutes afterwards she’ felt as if thei 
being in company with each other, under their’ presen 
circumstances, could: only be exposing them to inad 
vertencies and misconstructions of the most mischievou 
kind. tol! 

“Anne,” cried Mary, still at her window, ‘there i 
Mrs. Clay, I am sure, standing under the colonnade, ani 
a gentleman with her. I saw them turn the corner fror 
Bath Street just now. They seem deep in talk...) Wh 
is it? Come and tell’me. Good heavens! I recollect 
It-is Mr) Elliot’ himself.”’ 5 0 

*No,” cried Anne’quickly, “it cannot be Mr. Elliot, 
assure you. He was to leave Bath at nine this mornin 
and does not come back till to-morrow.”?00 (>. 

As she spoke, she felt) that) Captain Wentworth w 
looking at her—the ‘consciousness of which vexed an 
embarrassed her, and made her regret that she had sait 
so much, simple as’it was. a) 3 

Mary, resenting that she should be supposed not t 
know her own cousin, began talking very warmly abou 
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he family features, and ‘protesting still more positively 
hat it was Mr. Elliot, calling again upon Anne to come 
nd: look ‘herself; *but’Anne did®not ‘méan’'to stir, and 
ried to be cool and’unconcernéd. “Her distress returned, 
Owever, on’ perceiving smiles and intelligent glances 
ass between two or three’of the lady visitors, as if they 
elieved themselves quite in the secret. “It was evident 
hat ‘the report concerning her had spread‘; and a short 
ause ‘succeeded; whichseemed®to ensure that it would 
ow spread farther. 

“Do come, Anne,’ cried’ Mary—“come and look your- 
elf. You°willobe too late if you do not’ make haste. 
hey are ‘parting, they are shaking hands. ' He is turn: 
igs away. Not know Mr.°Elliot; indeed’! You seem 
) have forgot all about Lyme.” | 

To pacify Mary, and perhaps scréen ‘Her own embarrass: 
rent, Anne did move quietly to' the window. . She was 
ist in'time to ascertain that it really was’ Mr. Elliot 
vhich | she>had never believed), before’ he’ disappeared 
1 one side, as Mrs!’ Clay walked quickly off on the other ; 
ad checking the surprise which she could’ not but feel 
> such an appearance of friendly conference between 
vo persons of totally ‘opposite ‘interests, she ‘calmly 
ud, “Yes, itis Mr. Elliot certainly. He has changed 
s‘hour of going, I suppose, that is all; or I’ may~ be 
istaken’; I might not attend; ” and walked’ back to 
sr chair, recomposed, and with the comfortable hope 
having acquitted herself well. » 

‘The visitors’ took’ their leave; and Charles, having 
villy’seen them off, and ‘then made'a face at them, and 
used ‘them for coming, began with,— “tS 
“Well, mother, Ihave done something for you that 
u will like. Ihave been to the theatre, and secured 
box for to-morrow night. An’t I a good boy? I 
how you love a play; and there is room for us all. It 
bids ‘nine.’ IT havé' engaged Captain Wentworth. Anne 
dl not be ‘sorry to join us, I am sure. We all like a 
ay. Have not I done well, mother?” ! 
‘Mrs. Musgrove was good-humouredly beginning to 
‘press her perfect readiness for the play, if Henrietta 
22 
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and all the others liked it, when Mary eagerly inter- 
rupted her by exclaiming,— CORN 2eweoi He 
‘““Good heavens, Charles !. how can you think of such 
a thing? Take a box for, to-morrow night! -Have you 
forgot that, we are engaged to Camden, Place, to-morrow 
night, and. that .we were most ‘particularly, asked on 
purpose to meet Lady Dalrymple and, her daughter, and 
Mr. Elliot—all the principal, family connections—on 
purpose, to be introduced. to. them ?,, How. canyou, be 
so forgetful ?” a AFaP bw ol 
‘““Phoo.! phoo!.”” replied Charles ;' ‘‘ what’s an evening 
party ?.. Never worth remembering. Your father might 
have asked us to, dinner, I think, if-he had wanted. to. see 
us... You'may,do as you like, but I shalligo'to the play.” 
“O Charles, I declare it will be, too, abominable if you 
do, when, you, promised to.go,”?)\o5 bas VisM vilorc oF 4 
‘No, I did) not promise. I only smirked and. bowed, 
and said the word ‘ happy.’ There was no promise.” -. 7 
“ But. you. must go, Charles... It, would. be unpardon- 
able to fail. We were asked,on. purpose. to! be>introy 
duced. ; There’. was, always. such a. great nd 


between the. Dalrymples. and ourselves. . Nothing, ever 
happened on either side that was not announced imme: 
diately. We are quite near. relations, you know; |and 
Mr.. Elliot too, whom, you ought so particularly to be 
acquainted with. . Every attention is due to Mr. Elliot 
Consider—my father’s heir, the future representative of 
the family.” iat hina g ae 4 

“Don’t talk to,me about heirs, and, representatives,” 
cried Charles...‘ I am, not one of those who neglect the 
reigning power to bow to. the rising sun. If, 1) would 
not, go for the sake of your father, I should think it 
scandalous to go for the sake of his heir. What is Mr 
Elliot tome??? . } Wigst hits a a 

The careless expression was life to Anne, who. saw 
that Captain Wentworth was all attention, looking an¢ 
listening with his whole soul, and thatthe last words 
brought his inquiring eyes from Charles to herself. q 

Charles and Mary still talked on, in.the same style— 
he, half serious and half jesting, maintaining the schem« 
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or the play; and she, invariably serious, most warmly 
pposing it, and not omitting to make it known that, 
owever determined to go to Camden Place herself, she 
1ould not think herself very well used if they went to 
1e play without her. Mrs. Musgrove interposed. 

“We had better put it off. Charles, you had much 
etter go back, and change the box for Tuesday. It 
‘ould be a pity to be divided, and we should be losing 
liss Anne too, if there is a party at her father’s; and 
am sure neither Henrietta nor I should care at all for 
1e play if Miss Anne could not be with us.” 
“Anne felt truly obliged to her for such kindness ; and 
uite as much so, moreover, for the opportunity it gave 
ar of decidedly saying,— 
Tf it depended only on my inclination, ma’am, ‘the 
arty at home (excepting on Mary’s account) would not 
2 the smallest impediment: I have no pleasure in the 
xt of meeting, and should be too happy to change it 
ra play, and with you. But it had better not be 
‘tempted, perhaps.”’ 
‘She had spoken it’; but she trembled when it was 
pne, conscious that her words were listened to, and 
ing not even to try to observe their effect.’ 
‘It was soon generally agreed that Tuesday should be 
.e day, Charles only reserving the advantage of still 
asing his wife, by persisting that he would go to the 
ay to-morrow, if nobody else would. 
‘Captain Wentworth left his seat, and walked to the 
eplace—probably for the sake of walking away from 
‘soon afterwards, and taking a station, with less bare- 
ced design, by Anne. 
“You have not been long enough in Bath,” said he, 
to enjoy the evening parties of the place.” 

“Oh no. The usual character of them has nothing 
me: “I am no card-player.”’ 
™ You were not formerly, I know. You did not use 
‘like cards; but time makes many changes.” 

“T am not yet so much changed,” cried Anne, and 
»pped, fearing she hardly knew what misconstruction. 
‘After waiting a few moments, he said—and as if it were 
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the result of immediate feeling“ It is, a, pevieds indeed 
Eight years and a half is a period! ! For | 

Whether he would have proceeded farther was: oleh t¢ 
Anne's. imagination, to.ponder over. in.a\ calmer ‘hour: 
for while. still.hearing..the, sounds he’ had, uttered, she 
was startled to other subjects by., Henrietta; ‘eager’ t 
make the,use of, the present.leisure for getting out, anc 
calling on her, companions ‘to hae no: Bing! lest somebody 
else should comein,. .. 

They, were obliged to.,move.. ‘Aine, talkads of being 
perfectly ready, and. tried ,to look it;;; -butishe: felt. tha 
could Henrietta have.,known,; the. regret and reluctance 
of her heart.,in.quitting that;chair,in preparing to: qui 
the room, she would have found,.in. all Her ‘owm sensa 
tions for her cousin, \in. the,very steBT BY of his aifadtion 
wherewith to. pity her. , : 

Their... preparations, . however,, Were: ake titonde| ape 
Alarming sounds. were heard ; other visitors approached, 
and the .door: was thrown open for Sir Walter and. Mis 
Elliot, whose entrance seemed to give.a; general: :chill 
Anne felt. an instant oppression,! and wherever she lookec 
saw symptoms.of the same,,, The comfort;.the: freedom 
the gaiety ofthe. room was-over, hushed,into cold: com: 
posure, determined silence,,.or insipid) -talk,to: meet ithi 
heartless elegance. of her. father and; ais tet scidowy, rbortd 
fying, to. feel: that it: was so.) 

Her jealous eye was. satisfied, in, one’ e particulars. Gar 
tain Wentworth,,was | acknowledged. agains by each—bi 
Elizabeth, more graciously..than before; «-She-even ad 
dressed him. once,, and looked.at hime more;-than: once 
Elizabeth was, in fact, revolving a great measure!) Thi 
sequel explained it., After the! waste of: asfew minute 
in saying the proper. nothings, -she: began), toygive th 
invitation, which, was..,to..comprise; all the remain 
ing dues of the Musgroves,.,..‘‘‘fo-morrow: evening—t 
meet. a. few, friends—no, formal party.” ooltwas all saic 
very gracefully, and the. cards. with: which she had pro 
vided herself, the ““ Miss: Elliot: at homie,’ ‘were laid o1 
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fentworth. '' The truth was that Elizabeth had’ been 
mg enough in’ Bath to understand the importance of 
man of such an ait’and appearance as ‘his. The past 
as nothing. The present’ was that Captain Wentworth 
ould ‘move about well in*her drawing-room. The card 
a8 pointedly given, and Sir Walter,and Elizabeth arose 
ad disappeared. oni JO! | 
‘The interruption had been short, though severe; and 
ise and animation returned to’ most of those they. left, 
x the door shtuit:them out, but not»to Anne.» She could 
link’ only of the invitation she had with such» aston- 
hment witnessed; and of the manner in which it had 
2én |feceived—a’ manner of doubtful meaning; of sur- 
rise rather than gratification, of polite acknowledgment 
ither than acceptance.’°She knew him;  she:saw dis- 
ain in’ his‘eye; and’could not venture to believe that 
4 had determined to accept such an offering as atone- 
ent ‘forall the insolence of ‘the past.» Her spirits sank, 
held the card ‘im his hand after they were gone, as if 
aéply considering ‘it. | 

“Only ‘think: of -Elizabeth’s» including everybody 
hispered “Mary, “very ‘audibly. “Lf do’ not wonder 
aptain Wentworth is*delighted.. You see he cannot 
ut the card out of his hand.” | | 

Anne caught his’ eye, saw his cheeks glow, and. his 
‘outh form itself into a momentary expression of con- 
mpt, and'turned away, ’that she might neither see nor 
sar more to vex her. | | 
The party separated. The gentlemen had their own 
arsuits, the ladies proceeded’'on their own business, 
id they met'no more’ while Anne belonged to them. 
46 was earnestly begged*to return and dine, and give 
iem all'the rest of the day ; but her spirits had been.so 
ng exerted that at’present she felt unequal to move, 
id fit only forshome, where she might be sure of being 
h silent as she chose. 9! ° | i bas .bastts 
‘Promising to be with*them the whole of the following 
orning, therefore; she closed the fatigues of the present 
ya toilsome walk to Camden Place, there ‘to spend |the 
vening chiefly in listening tothe busy arrangements of - 
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Elizabeth and Mrs. Clay for the morrow’s party, the 
frequent enumeration: of the persons invited, and the 
continually improving detail of all the embellishments 
which’ ‘were to make it the. most completely elegant of 
its kind in. Bath, while harassing -herself in secret wat 
the never- ending question of ‘whether Captain Went 
worth would come or not. They were reckoning hind 
as certain, but with her it was a gnawing. solicitude 
never appeased for five minutes together... She generally 
thought he would come, because she! generally thong 
he ought; butvit was a case which she) could not s¢ 
shape into any positive sact of | duty or. discretion. as 
inevitably ‘to defy the suggestions of very. opposite 
feelings, 0." | 
She: only: roused herself. from. the ‘proodings: of ul 
restless agitation to let’ Mrs. Clay ‘know. that, she had: 
been seen’ with’ Mr. Elliot three hours, after. his, being 
supposed to be out of Bath; for having watched. in 
vain for some intimation of the interview from the lady: 
herself, she determined to mention) it; and. it seemed! 
to her that there was guilt in) Mrs. Clay's face as shé 
listened. | It was transient—cleared away in/an, instant. 
but Anne could imagine she read there. the conscious 
ness of having, by some complication of mutual | trick) 
or some overbearing authority of his, been obliged to) 
attend (perhaps for half:an hour) to!his lectures and: 
restrictions on her designs on Sir Walter... She ex-' 
claimed, however, with a pte tolerable Gets HON, of 
nature,— 
“Oh dear! very true: Only: think, Miss Elliot, to 
my great surprise I met with Mr: Elliot in Bath Street! 
I was never’ more astonished... He turned back and 
walked with me to the Pump. Yard..-He had been 
prevented setting off for Thornberry, but I really forget 
by what, ‘for:I was ina hurry, and could not much: 
attend, and I can only answer for his, being determined 
not to be delayed in his return.) He, wanted;-to, know 
how early he might be admitted. to-morrow: He was 
full of ‘ to-morrow ;’ and it is very evident, that I have 
been full of it too, ever since I entered the house, and 
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arned the extension of your plan, and all that had 
appened, or my seeing him could never have gone so 
itirely out of my head.” ) 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


NE day only had passed since Anne’s conversation with 
rs. Smith; but a keener interest had succeeded, and 
ié was now so little touched by Mr. Elliot’s conduct, 
<cept by its effects in one quarter, that it became a 
latter of course; the next morning, still to defer her 
<planatory visit in Rivers Street. She had promised to 
2 with the Musgroves from breakfast to dinner. Her 
ith was plighted;' and Mr. Elliot’s character, like the 
ultaness Scheherazade’s head, must live another day. 
‘She could not keep her appointment punctually, how- 
ver : ‘the weather was unfavourable, and she had grieved 
yer the rain on her friends’ account, and felt it very 
\uch’on her own, before ‘she ‘was able to attempt the 
alk. When’ she reached the’ White Hart, and made 
er way to the proper apartment, she found herself 
aither arriving quite in time, nor the first to arrive. 
he party before her were—Mrs. Musgrove’ talking to 
irs. Croft, and Captain Harville to Captain Wentworth ; 
ad she’ immediately heard’ that Mary and Henrietta, 
0 impatient to wait, had gone out the moment it had 
leared, but would be ‘back again soon, and that the 
rictest injunctions had been left with Mrs. Musgrove 
» keep her there till they returned. She had only to 
abmit, sit down, be outwardly composed, and feel her- 
‘lf plunged at once in all the agitations which she had 
1erely laid her account of tasting a little before the 
,orning closed. There was no delay, no waste of time. 
he was deep in the happiness of such misery, or the 
uisery of such happiness, instantly. Two minutes after 
er entering the room, Captain Wentworth said,— 

_“ We will write the letter we were talking of, Harville, 
ow, if you will give me materials.” 

/Materials were all at hand, on a separate table. He 
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went to it, and nearly turning his back. on them all, was 
engrossed: by writing. 

Mrs. Musgrove was giving Mrs, “Croft, ‘the. etoreh, of 
her eldest daughter’s engagement, and just in that in- 
convenient tone of voice--which—was. perfectly audible 
while it pretended to be a whisper. Anne felt that she 
did not belong to the conversation; and yet, as Captain 
Harville seemed, thoughtful, and not..disposed. to talk,,she 
could »not. avoid) hearing, many, undesirable particulars— 
suchas, ‘How! Mr. Musgrove;.and) my brother, Hayter 
had. met! again, and. again to, talk. it, over;  what.my 
brother. Hayter had said one. day, and. what Mr,., Mus: 
grove. had proposed the,-next,and what)had occurred 
to my sister Hayter, and what -the, young people, had 
wished, and.what, I. said «at.first, I, never could,.consent 
to, but ..was,afterwards persuaded ; to,.think» might, do 
very well,” and a) great, deal in-the same style.of. open- 
hearted communication—minutiz which,,even, with every 
advantage of taste and.delicacy; which. -good..Mrs. Mus; 
grove could. not give, could be. properly. interesting only 
to the principals. . Mrs, Croft)was.attending. with great 
good-humour, and whenever she,spoke at/all,it was ver 
sensibly. Anne. hoped. the, gentlemen, might, each ibe. 04 
much, self: soccupied to hear. 7 

‘And, so, ma’am, all. these: things. considered, ” said 
Mrs. Musgrove, in her powerful. whisper,, “though |,we 
could have, wished it, different, yet, ‘altogether, we did 
not think it fair to stand out,any, longer,; . for Charles 
Hayter was. quite..wild about)it, and, Henrietta was 
pretty near.as bad ;,.and so we, thought. they. had. better 
marry, at once, and make the. best, of;it,,.as. many others 
hayve.done before them...‘ At any rate,’ ‘said Bott, will be 
better,than a long engagement.’?’....,. pe | 

“ Thats precisely what,I was going to observe,” : cried 
Mrs..,Croft.. ‘‘I would rather have, young .people. settle 
on:'a, small. income at. once,.and. have. to struggle with a 
few difficulties, together, than.be involved. in, a. jong ens 
gagement. .]_ always. think. that no mutual. fry a | 

“OQ dear Mrs. Croft,”’ cried Mrs. hit Hilde to) 
let her, finish her speech,‘ “there is nothing I so..abom, 
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inate for young people asia long engagement. It is';what 
I always protested against “for my ‘children: [isi all 
very well,:I used to say, for young people tobe engaged, 
if; there, is) a certainty of their being able* to’ marry 
i six months, or even in twelve; but a /long ‘en- 
gagement!” “a MILB 

“ Yes, dear ma’am,”’ said’-Mrs. Croft;'““oran uncertain 
engagement—an engagement) which may be. long.¢° To 
begin without knowing ‘that at'such’a time there will be 
the means of marrying, I: hold to’ be very unsafe and 
unwise, and) what: I-think all parents: should prevent as 
far as they can.” 6 9 
© Anne found ‘an:unexpected interest here. ‘She. felt 
it in) its application to herself+felt it in a nervous 
thrill allover her; and atthe-same moment that her 
eyes instinctively glanced towards the: distant! table, 
vaptain "Wentworth’s pen céased to move, his\‘head 
was raised, pausing, listening’; and «he turned’ round’ the 
next instant to givé a look—one quick, conscious look 
at her. | Lp i 
The two! ladies ‘continued ‘to talk, to reurge the same 
idmitted truths, and enforce them with such examples 
of the ill effect ofa contrary practice'as had fallen within 
heir observation; but Anne heard nothing distinctly. 
it was only a buzz of words in her ear; her mind was in 
‘onfusion. | 7 rom DIsOW's) 
Captain Harville, who had in truth been hearing none 
fit, now left his:seat; and moved to a window >and 
imne, seeming to watch him, though it was from thorough 
‘bsencecof mind} became: gradually sensible’ that’ he ‘was 
aviting her to»joimihim where he stood.’ He looked ‘at 
er with a-smile, andoa little motion of the head, which 
xpressed, “Come:to me; I have something’ to ‘say.” 
nd the unaffected, easy/kindness of mannét which dé 
Oted the. feelings of an older acquaintance ‘than’ he 
sally was, strongly enforced the invitation,” She roused 
érself'and went to himi:: The window at which hé stood 
as at the other end of the room from where the two 
dies were sitting ;) and though nearer to Captain’ Went- 
orth’s table, not very near. © ‘As'she joined*him, ‘Captain 
22a. 
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Harville’s countenance reassumed the serious, thoughtful 
expression which seemed its natural character. | 
“ Took here,’’ said he, unfolding a parcel in his hand, 
and displaying a small miniature painting; “do you know 
who that is ?)”’ Re 
“Certainly ; Captain Benwick.” : 
“Yes, and you may guess) who itis for. But,” in a 
deep tone, “it was not done for “her. | Miss’ Elliot, do 
you remember our walking together at Lyme, and griev-. 
ing for him?» I little thought then—but no- matter. 
This was drawn at the Cape. He! met with a clever 
young German artist at the Cape, and: in ‘compliance 
with a promise to my poor sister, sat to him, and was 
bringing it home for her. And I have now the charge 
of getting it properly set for another!» It was:a com- 
mission to me. But who else was there to’ employ ? 
I hope I can allow for:him.:o I am not sorry, indeed, 
to make it over to another. He undertakes it ”—look- 
ing towards Captain Wentworth—‘“he is writing about 
it now.” And with a quivering lip he wound up the 
whole by.adding,) ““ Poor Fanny! she would not have 
forgotten him so soon.” 1) Saf 
“No,” replied Anne, ina. low, feeling voice; ‘that ] 
can easily believe.’’ | noite vasedo. 1 
“Tt was not in her nature. She doted on him.’”” i 
“Tt would not be the nature of any woman who truly 
loved.”’ pS Ha ! 
Captain Harville smiled, as much:as to say, “Do you 
claim that for your sex ?’’ and she answered: the ques 
tion, smiling also, ‘ Yes. We certainly do not forge 
you so.soon as you forget us. It is, perhaps, our fat 
rather than our merit, We cannot help ourselves. Wi 
live at home, quiet, confined, and our feelings prey upo 
us. You are forced on exertion. You have always + 
profession, pursuits, business of some sort or other, t 
take you back into the world immediately, and continu 
occupation, and change soon weaken impressions.” 
‘Granting your assertion that the world does all thi 
so soon for men (which, however, I do not think I sha 
grant), it does not apply to Benwick. He has not bee 
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orced upon any exertion. The peace turned him on 
nore at the very moment, and he has been living with 
s, in our little family. circle, ever since.” 

‘“ True,” said Anne, “very true; I did not recollect. 
ut what shall we say now, Captain Harville? If the 
aange be not from outward circumstances, it must. be 
om within: it must be nature, man’s nature, which 
as done the business for Captain Benwick.”’ 

“No, no; it is not man’s nature. I will not allow it 

» be more man’s nature than woman’s to be inconstant, 
ad forget those they do love, or have loved. I believe 
1e reverse. I believe in a true analogy between. our 
ddily frames and our mental; and that as our bodies 
‘e the strongest, so are our feelings—capable of bearing 
ost rough usage, and riding out the heaviest weather.” 
“Your feelings may be the. strongest,” replied Anne, 
but the same spirit of’ analogy will authorize me.to 
sert that ours are the most tender. Man is more 
‘bust than woman, but he is not longer lived ; which 
‘actly explains my view of the nature of their attach- 
ents. Nay, it would be too hard upon you if it were 
herwise. You have. difficulties, and privations, and 
ungers enough to, struggle with, .You are. always 
bouring and toiling, exposed ‘to every risk and hard- 
ip. Your home, country, friends, all quitted. Neither 
ne, nor health, nor life to be called. your own. It 
yuld be too hard, indeed ’’—with a, faltering voice— 
f woman’s feelings were to be added to, all this.’ 
“We shall never agree upon this question,’ Captain 
arville was beginning to say, when. a slight noise called 
eir attention to Captain Wentworth’s hitherto per- 
tly quiet division of the room. It was nothing more 
an that his pen had fallen down;,.but ‘Anne was 
rtled at finding him nearer, than she had :supposed, 
d half inclined to suspect that'the pen had only fallen 
sause he had been occupied by them—striving to catch 
nds which yet she did not think he could have caught. 
Have you finished your letter?” said Captain Harville. 
“ Not quite—a few lines more. . I. shall. have done in 
e minutes,” 
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“There is no hurry on my <sidex> Iyamconly ready 
whenever’ you are. I am im very good anchorage heres" 
smiling at Anne—“well-supplied, and: want for: nothing. 
Nochurry for a signal at all: Well)-Miss Elhot,”” lower- 
ing his voice, “as [was saying, we shall never: agree, 1 
suppose, upon this point. Novman and woman would, 
probably. But* let: me vobserve that) all histories ‘are 
against you—all stories, ‘prose and verse:' If. T had such 
a’ memory as Benwick; I could:bring you fifty quotations 
in a moment on my side of the argument;:and Ido not 
think I ever opened a book inomy-lifeswhichshad not 
something to say upon 'woman’s,inconstaney. Songs | 
and proverbs all: talk’ of woman's‘ fickleness:\” But per- | 
haps you will say these were all written by men.’’ 4 
“Perhaps “I shall. Yes, yes, if \you, please, ‘no refers 
encé to examples in books.°: Men have had every advan- | 
tage of us in telling their own story: ‘Education has been 
theirs in so much  higher* a degree; isthe pen chas beer 
in their: hands/o°I will not allow: booksito prove any: 
thing? 8 Tons | very, Vo amisiqxe yosve 
‘But how shall'we prove anything?) > 5 
ff We never shall. We can never expect’ to prove any: 
thing upon such’a point. -Itvis a difference of opinior 
which does not admit of proofso We ‘each> begin, ‘prob: 
ably, with alittle bias towards our owm:sex ;/ard upon 
that bias build every circumstance in’ favour‘of at: which 
has occurred°within our/own circle; many of which cit] 
cumstances! (perhaps those very cases which strike 
the most) maybe precisély| such as cannot be brought) 
forward’ without’ betraying a ‘confidence, or,/’in somt 
respect, saying what’should not»be'said.”’ 0019) a 


“An”? cried) Captain Harvilles in) a tone°ofpstrong 


'. 


| 


feeling, “if I could but make you’ comprehend what @ 
man suffers »when ‘he takes) a last: look’ at his ‘wife and 
children, ‘and watches ‘the boat that) he has sent: the | 
off in, as Jong as it‘is'in sight, andothen turns away’ ant 
says, ‘God ‘knows whether we’ shalb:ever:meet again 1 
And’ then, if 1 could convey to you the: glow of *his soul] 
when’ he does see 'them again—when, coming’ back after 4 
twelvemonth’s absence, perhaps, and obliged ‘to put into 
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inother port, he calculates how soon it may be possible to 
ret them there, pretending to deceive himself, and say- 
ng, ‘ They’ cannot'be here till such a day,’ but all the 
vhile ‘hoping for them: twelve hours sooner, and seeing 
hem arrive at last, as if Heaven had given them: wings, 
sy many hours sooner still!) If 1 could explain to you 
Ml this, and all thata man can bear and) do, and glories 
0'do;' for the sake’ of these treasures of his existence! 
speak, you know, only of such men sas have ‘hearts!’ 
sressing his own with emotion. iit 27) 
‘©Oh !? cried’ Anne eagerly,“ I hope I do justice: to 
Il that is felt: by you, and’ by those who resemble you. 
70d ‘forbid ‘that I’should undervalue the warm and faith- 
ul feelings of any: of my fellow-creatures. I should 
leserve ‘utter contempt if I dared to suppose that, true 
ttachment and constancy were known only by woman. 
Yo, I believe you capable of everything great and, good 
a your married lives. I: believe you equal, to every 
mportanti exertion, and: to every domestic forbearance, 
o long as—if I:may be allowed the expression—so long 
S‘you have an object. I mean, while, the woman you 
ove lives, and lives for -you., All the privilege I claim 
or my Own»sex (it is ‘not-a-very enviable one; you need 
‘ot covet it) is that of loving longest, when existence.or 
yhen hope is gone.” 
She could. not immediately have uttered. another sen- 
ence; her heart was too full, her breath too much 


ippressed. 
»“ You are a good soul,” cried Captain Harville, putting 
is ‘hand on her arm quite affectionately... “‘ There is no 


uarrelling with you.» And when I think of Benwick, my 
ongue is tied.” | | | 
» Their attention was called towdrds the others.; Mrs. 
oft was taking leave. | 

“‘ Here, Frederick, \you and I. part company, I, be- 
eve,’ said she.: “Ioam going home, and: you have an 
ngagement with your friend. - To-night we may have 
he pleasure of all meeting again—at your party,’’ turn- 
ig to Anne. ‘“ We had your sister’s card yesterday, and 
understood Frederick had a card too, though I did not 
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see it.-And you are! disengaged, Frederick, are you not, 
as well as ourselves ?”’ fH 183 Ei ) 

Captain Wentworth was folding up a letter;in great 
haste, and either could not or would not answer fully. . 

“Yes,” said he, “ very true; here: we separate, but 
Harville and I shall soon be after you.—That is, Har- 
ville, if you are ready. Iam in halfa minute.. I know 
you will not be‘sorry to be off. I shall be at your serv- 
ice in half'a minute.” At OV Ws | 

Mrs. Croft left them, and Captain Wentworth, having 
sealed his letter with great rapidity, was indeed ready, 
and had even a hurried, agitated air, which showed im- 
patience to be gone. Anneknew not how to understand it. 
She had the kindest ‘‘ Good-morning! God bless -you !”’ 
from Captain Harville, but from him not a word, nor 2 
look. He had passed out of the room without a look. 

She had only time, however, to move closer to the 
table where’ he had been writing, when footsteps were 
heard returning; the door opened; it was himself. He 
begged their pardon, but he had forgotten his gloves, 
and instantly crossing the room to the writing table, and 
standing with his back towards Mrs. Musgrove, he drew 
out a letter from under the scattered) paper, placed: it 
before Anne with eyes of glowing entreaty fixed on her 
for a moment, and hastily collecting his gloves, was again 
out of the room, almost before Mrs. Musgrove was aware 
of his being in it—the work of an instant. 

The revolution which one instant had made in Anne 
was almost beyond expression. The letter, with a direc- 
tion hardly legible, to “‘ Miss A. E , was evidently 
the one which he had been folding so hastily. While 
supposed to be writing only to Captain Benwick, he had 
been also addressing her. On the contents of that letter 
depended all which this world could do for her! Any- 
thing was possible, anything might be defied rather than 
suspense. Mrs. Musgrove had little arrangements of her 
own at her own table; to their protection she must 
trust; and sinking into the chair which he had occupied, 
succeeding to the very spot where he had leaned and 
written, her eyes devoured the following words :— : 
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‘“T can listen no longer in silence. I must speak to 
you by such means as are within my reach. You pierce 
ny soul. I am half agony, half hope. Tell me not that 
(‘am too late, that such precious feelings are gone for 
sver. I offer myself to you again with a heart even 
nore your own than when you almost broke it, eight 
years and a half ago. Dare not:say that man forgets 
sooner than woman, that his love has an earlier death. 
[ have loved none but you. Unjust I may have been, 
weak and resentful I have been, but never inconstant. 
You alone have brought me to Bath. For you alone I 
think and plan.» Have you not seen this ?» Can you fail 
o have understood my wishes ? I had not waited even 
chese ten days, could I. have read your feelings, as | think 
you must have penetrated mine: I can hardly write. 1 
im every ‘instant hearing ‘something which overpowers 
ne. You sink ‘your voice, but I can distinguish the 
‘ones of that voice when they would be lost on others. 
Too good, too excellent creature! You do us justice, 
ndeed. You do’believe that there is true attachment 
ind constancy among men. ‘Believe it to be most fer- 
vent, most undeviating, in F. W. 


“I must go, uncertain of my fate; but I shall return 

rither, or follow your party, as soon as possible. A 
word, a look, will be enough to decide whether I enter 
your father’s house this evening, or never.”’ 
Such a letter was not to be soon recovered from. Half 
im hour’s solitude and reflection might have tranquil- 
ized her; but the ten minutes only, which now passed 
oefore she was interrupted, with all the restraints of 
yer situation, could do ‘nothing’ towards tranquillity. 
Zvery moment rather brought fresh agitation. It was 
in overpowering happiness. And before she was be- 
yond the first stage of full sensation, Charles, Mary, and 
clenrietta all came in. 

The absolute necessity of seeming like herself pro- 
luced then an immediate struggle; but after a while 
the could do’ no more. She began not to understand 
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a ‘word they:said, and was: obliged to plead indisposi- 
tion and) excuse herself... They» could -then:see: that she 
looked) ivery | ill, were shocked ):and:/concérned,,-and 
would: not stir without her for) the «world.<' This ;was 


dreadful. Would they: onlyohave gone away; and eft. 
her) in the quiet ‘possession, of: that room, it would have 


been: her: cure ;:; but: to ‘have:them.alk standing, or wait- 
ing around: her) was distracting, «and «in: desperation: she 
said) she-would go home. oy tud snom bevol avs 
““Byall:means, my dear,’ «cried Mrs.; Musgrove, “go 
home: directly, and. take care of ‘yourself, that>you: may 
be fit forthe evening. oI ‘wish:Sarah; was here to doctor 
you, but I, am no doctor myself:--Charles, «ring and 
order) a chair: She must not walk.” b!yos be totaeort 
But the,;chair would never) do;:: Worse than all! To 


lose, the» possibility of speaking: two: words :to, Captain 


Wentworth in the:course of her) quiet;,)solitary, progress, 


up»the town (and she felt;almost, certain: of meeting 
him)-could not ibe borne::; The chair-was earnestly. pro- 
tested against:;;, and Mrs. Musgrove,who thought. only 
of one sort» of illness, having assured herself; with some 
anxiety, that there had been no fall in the; case—that 
Anne had not, at any time lately, slipped down, and 


got, a blow on her head—that she:-was perfectly con-- 


vinced of having had: no fall—could:part;with her cheer- 
fully, and-depend on finding her better at-night.) . |. 
Anxious to omit:no possible precaution; Anne struggled, 
and said,— 
“T am) afraid, ma’am,.that it) isnot perfectly under- 


stood... Pray be| so good ias to mention: to. the, other 
gentlemen that -we hope »to;see; yours whole) party ‘this! 
evening. I) am afraid jthere,-has been some» mistake; 


and I. wish you particularly.to assure; Captain Harville 
and Captain Wentworth that we hope to;see them: both,’” | 
‘ Ocmy>odear, it is quite understood ;.I give youomy 


word, Captain Harville has no thought, but-of going.” 


“Do you think so? But I am afraid.;and J should 
be:so very sorry. » Will you. promise-me,to|mention: it — 


when you see them again? -You will see them both 


fire 


again this morning, I dare say. Do promise sme,’ 
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‘ To be sure I will, if you wish iti—Charles, if you see 
iptain Harville anywhere; remember to'give’Miss Anne’s 
essage.—-But indeed, my dear, you need:not be‘uneasy. 
iptain Harville holds himself quite engaged, I’lhanswer 
cit; and Captain Wentworth the same, I dare‘say.’’ 
Anne could do;no more; butcher heart prophesied 
me, mischance to damp the perfection: of her felicity: 
could, not be very, Jasting,;;however.. ‘Even’ifvhe did 
it come. to Camden.,Place: himself, it would *be’ in 
r.power. to, send an intelligible sentence by Captain 
arville. i 
Another.:momentary vexation occurred. Charles, in 
3 real, concern and good. nature; would go home with 
r;..there. was no. preventing ;him,- This was: almost 
uel... But.she could not be long ungrateful.:: He was 
crificing an, engagement, at}a gunsmith’s tobe of! use 
her.;, and she set off with him, with no: feeling) but 
atitude, apparent. 20! 
They were; in Union Street, when) a) quicker step be: 
nd, a. something. of, familiar, sound; ' gave her two: mo- 
ents’ /preparation, for the sight.of Captain: Wentworth: 
2 joined them; but.as,if; irresolute whether to: join 
to pass on, said nothing-—-only, looked. Anne’ could 
mimand herself enough to receive. that look, and) not 
pulsively.. The, cheeks .which, had: been pale now 
owed, and the movements which had’ hesitated were 
cided. He,walked by her.side.. Presently, struck: by 
sudden thought, Charles;said,— . ...4 | [¢ 
“Captain Wentworth, which way are you going?) Only 
Gay Street, or farther up the town ?.”’ 1oitosqeo 
“ J hardly. know,” replied .Captain Wentworth, -sur- 
ised. | | 
“ Are you. going as high as.Belmont,?, | Are you going 
ar Camden Place? Because,.if you,are, I.shall: have 
» scruple in asking you to take my. place,.and. give 
ame, your arm, to her father’s door.'. She is rather done 
¢ this morning, and must.not.go;so far without; help; 
d.I ought.to be at that fellow’s.in.the market-place. 
2 promised me the sight. ofa capital gun) he is, just 
ing to send off—said he would. keep, it unpacked, to 
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the last possible moment, that'I might see it; and - 
I do not turn back now, I have no chance. By his de 
scription, it is a good deal ‘like the second-sized doubk 
barrel of mine which you shot with one’ day’ roun 
Winthrop.” Be onl GEG sa , 

There could not be an: objection: “There could be onl 
a most proper alacrity, a most obliging ‘compliance fc 
public view, and smiles’ reined in, and °spirits ‘dancing i 
private rapture. In: half a minute’ Charles was at th 
bottom of Union Street again, and the other two pri 
ceeding together; and soon words enough had passe 
between them to decide their direction towards the com 
paratively quiet and retired gravel walk, where the powe 
of conversation wovid make the preserit hour a’ blessin 
indeed, and prepaze it for’ all°'the ‘immortality whic 
the happiest recoliections of 'their’own future lives ‘coul 
bestow. © There chey exchanged again’ those feelings an 
those promises which had once before seemed to secur 
everything, but which had been followed’ by so man} 
many years of division and’ estrangement: There the 
returned again into the past,’more exquisitely happy 
perhaps, n their reunion’ than’ when it’ had been fir: 
projected;' more tender;’more tried,’ more’ fixed in 
knowledge of each other’s character) truth, and attact 
ment; more equal to act, more justified in acting. An 
there, as they slowly paced the gradual ascent, heedle: 
of every group around them, seeing neither sauntei 
ing politicians, bustling housekeepers, flirting ‘girls, nc 
nurserymaids and children, they could indulge in thos 
retrospections and acknowledgments, and especially F 
those explanations of what had diréctly preceded tk 
present moment, which were so poignant and so ceasele: 
in interest. All the little variations of the last week we 
gone through ; and of yesterday and to-day there coul 
scarcely be an end. oe 

She had not mistaken him. Jealousy of Mr. Elliot ha 
been the retarding weight, the doubt, the torment. Thz 
had begun to operate in the very hour of first meetin 
her in Bath; that had returned, after a short suspeI 
sion, to ruin the concert ; and that had influenced him ; 
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rerything he had said and done, or omitted to say and do, 
the last four-and-twenty hours. It had been gradually 
elding to the better hopes which her looks, or words, 
- actions occasionally encouraged ; it had’ been van- 
ished at last by those sentimentsiand those tones which 
ad reached: him while she talked with Captain Harville; 
ad under; the: irresistible governance of which he had 
ized a sheet’ of paper, and poured out his feelings. 

‘Of what he had then written nothing was to be re- 
acted or qualified. He persisted in having loved none 
at her.’ She had never been supplanted. . He even be 
sved never to have seen her equal. Thus much, indeed, 
2 was obliged to acknowledge—that he had been constant 
aconsciously, nay unintentionally ; that he had meant 
» forget her, and believed it to: be done. He had im- 
xined himself indifferent, when he had only been angry ; 
ad he had been unjust to her merits, because he had 
2en a'sufferer from them. Her character was now fixed 
1 his mind as perfection itself, maintaining the loveliest 
.edium) of fortitude and gentleness ; but he was obliged 
» acknowledge that only at Uppercross had he learned 
» do her justice, and only at Lyme had: he begun to 
aderstand himself. 

At Lyme he had received lessons of more than one 
xt. The passing admiration of Mr. Elliot had at least 
»used him, and the scenes on the Cobb and at Captain 
varville’s had fixed her superiority. 

In his preceding attempts to attach himself to Louisa 
‘usgrove (the attempts of angry pride), he protested 
aat he had for ever felt it to be impossible';) that he had 
ot cared—could not care—for Louisa; though till that 
ay, till the leisure for reflection which followed it, he had 
ot understood the perfect excellence of the mind with 
hich Louisa’s could, so ill. bear’acomparison,’or the 
erfect, unrivalled hold it possessed over his own. There 
2 had learned to distinguish between the: steadiness 
i principle and the obstinacy of self-will, between the 
arings of heedlessness and the resolution of a collected 
tind. There he had seen everything to exalt in his 
‘timation the woman he had lost, and there begun to 
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deplore the pride; the folly; the: madness of resentment 
which had kept hi from) trying” to rn ete her ba 
thrown in his;wayar o> 9 
From. that péiapel his: penance! tant onsi severe 
He had no ‘sooner ‘been free:from the horror and remorst 
attending «the, first: few daysof Lowisa’s accident, nc 
sooner begun, to feel himself alive again) than he ‘hae 
begun. to fee) himself, though alivej:not/at liberty: | 
“ T found,”vsaid he,“ that Ivwasconsidered by Harvill 
an engaged mani—that’ neither Harvillé nor’ his” wif 
entertained! a doubt of our-mutualb:attachment.7>1 wa 
startled and: shocked. «:\To a degree; I: could contradic 
this instantly ; -but when-I begam to -reflect»that other 
might have felt the same—her own family, nay; perhaps 
herself—-I was noJongercat my own disposal?>: I was her. 
in honour, if she wished it::!I had been unguarded: 
had not thought seriously» on this ‘subject: before. >I hac 
not considered::that my excessive intimacy: must» havi 
its danger of ill consequence: inomany' ways, and’ that™ 
had no right»to’be trying whether I could attach mysel 
to either of the girls; at the risk of'raising even an un 
pleasant report; were,there novother ill effects: [hax 
been grossly wrong, and must abide the consequences;’?! 
He: found: too! date,.in» short;that he -hadentanglec 
himself; and that précisely»as he became: fully’ satisfiec 
of his not caring for Louisa at all, he must regard himsel 
as bound to her, if herysentiments for him were:what th: 
Harvilles:supposed. » It determined’ him ‘to leave Lyme 
and await her complete recovery elsewhere. He woul 
gladly weaken, by any: fair means) whatever feelings: o 
speculations concerning ‘him might ‘exist ;)\‘and he: went 
therefore, to his brother’s, meaning after a: “while to returl 
to. Kellynch, and act:as' circumstances: might ema 
“ Tewas six: weeks «with: Edward,”| said2he, i‘ andsavy 
him happy. I could) have:no other pleasures idodeservet 
none. © He inquired after you very particularly, asker 
even if-you were personally altered, tittle SespeTDE tha 
to my eye you could never alter.” b 
Anne smiled; and letoit) passe [It was too pleasing : 
blunder. for a reproach. It is something for'a:woman tt 
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e assured, in her eight-and-twentieth year, that she has 
ot lost one charm of/earlier youth; but the value of 
ich homage was inexpressibly increased to Anne ‘by 
omparing it with former words, and feeling it to be the 
ssult, not the cause, of a revivaliof his warm attach- 
rent, 

He had remained:in Shropshire;:-lamenting the blind- 
ess of his own pride, and the blunders of his‘own calcula- 
ions; till,at once released from Louisa by the astonishing 
nd felicitous ,intelligence of her engagement with' Ben- 
rick. | | | | 
. “ Here,” said hej ‘“ended:the worst of my state; for 
ow I could at least put myself in the way of happiness. 
could exert myself, I-could do something. But to be 
yaiting so long in inaction, and waiting only for evil, 
ad been dreadful, Within the first five minutes I said; 
I will be at Bath on Wednesday,’ and I was. ‘Was 
t unpardonable to think it worth my while ‘to-come, 
nd to arrive with some degree of hope ? You were 
ingle. . It. was, possible that» you might retain’ the feel- 
ngs. of the past, as I did;):and one encouragement hap- 
ened to be mine.’ I could never doubt that-you would 
ye loved and sought’ by others, but I-knew to a certainty 
hat you had refused one man, at least, of better pre- 
ensions than myself ;.and I.could:not help often saying, 
Was this for me?’ 5. Pos | 

_ Their first,meeting in Milsom Street afforded much to 
ye said, but the concert'stillamore: » That evening seemed 
o. be made up of exquisite moments:’* The moment of 
ler stepping forward, in the octagon room to speak: to 
1im, the moment of Mr. Elliot’s appearing and tearing 


jer away, and one or two subsequent moments, marked 
yy returning hope or increasing despondence, were dwelt 
on with energy. ! bas , 

, ‘To see you,” cried ‘he, “vim-the midst of those who 
sould not be my well-wishers ;! to see your cousin close 
»y you, conversing and smiling, and feel all the horrible 
sjigibilites; and proprieties, of .the match ;\ to consider 
t.as the certain wish of every being who could hope to 
nfluence you.; .even, df your own. feelings were: reluc- 
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tant or indifferent, to consider what powerful supports 
would. be, his—was it not enough to make the fool of 
me which I appeared ?, How could I look on without 
agony ?)) Was not the very sight of the friend who sat 
behind you—was not the recollection of what had been 
the knowledge of her influence, the indelible, immovablé 
impression of what persuasion’ had once done—was it not 
all against me ? ’’, |, DALE: ¢ Ors ‘ 
“ You;, should: have distinguished,” replied Anne | 
“vou should-not have suspected’ me now——the case so 
different, and my age so different. If I was wrong in 
yielding. to. persuasion’ once, remember that it was to 
persuasion ‘exerted on the side of safety, not of risk; 
When I yielded, I thought it was to duty’; but’no duty 
could ibe called.in aid here: . In marrying’a man indiffer- 
ent to me; all risk would have been incurred; and'all duty 
violated.” | ba\ isch 56/96 { 
. Perhaps I ought to: have reasoned thus,’’ he replied, 
“but I could not. I could not‘derive benefit from the 
late knowledge I chad acquired of “your character. I 
could not; bring it into play ::it was overwhelmed, buried, 
lost in those earlier feelings which I had been smarting 
under year after year. I could think of you only as one 
who had. yielded; who had given me up, who had been 
influenced | by any one rather than by me.’ I saw you 
with the very person who had guided you in that year of 
misery. I had no ‘reason to believe her of less authority 
now. The force of habit was to-be added:”) > 
 1should: have: thought,” said) Anne; “that my 
manner to yourself: might have spared’you much’ or ail 
of this.” log | 
No, no. your manner might be only the ease which 
your engagement to another man would give.’ I left you 
in this belief; and yet I was determined: to see ‘you 
again... My spirits rallied: with the morning, and I felt 
that I had still a motive for remaining here.’ ) 
At last,Anne was at home again; and happier than any 
one in that house could have conceived!) Allthe surprise! 
and) suspense, and every other painful part of the morn- 
ing dissipated: by this’ conversation, she re-entered’ the 
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ouse so happy as to be obliged to find an alloy in some 
1omentary apprehensions of its being impossible to last. 
n interval of meditation, serious and grateful, was the 
est corrective of everything dangerous in such high- 
ought felicity ; and she went to her room, and grew 
teadfast and. fearless in. the thankfulness: of her en- 
ryyment: 
The evening came, the drawing-rooms were lighted 
p, the company assembled... It was but a card-party, 
- was but a mixture of those who had never met before, 
nd those who met too often—a commonplace business, 
oo, numerous for intimacy, too small for variety ; but 
inne had never found an evening: shorter. Glowing 
nd lovely in sensibility and happiness, and more gener- 
lly admired than she thought about or cared for, she 
ad cheerful. or forbearing feelings’ for every creature 
round her. Mr. Elliot was there. She avoided, but 
he could. pity him. The Wallises: she had amusement 
a understanding them. Lady Dalrymple. and Miss" 
‘arteret:: they would soon be innoxious cousins to her. 
she cared not for Mrs. Clay, and had nothing to. blush 
or in the public manners of her father and sister. . With 
he Musgroves, there was the happy: chat of perfect 
ase; with Captain Harville, the kind-hearted intercourse 
if brother and sister; with Lady Russell, attempts at 
onversation, which a delicious consciousness cut short ; 
vith Admiral and Mrs. Croft, everything of peculiar 
sordiality and fervent interest, which the, same con- 
iciousness sought to conceal ; and with Captain Went- 
vorth, some moments of communication continually 
yccurring, and always the hope of more, and always, the 
snowledge of his being there. | 

It was in one of these short meetings, each apparently 
yccupied in admiring a fine display of greenhouse plants, 
that she said ,— ! | 

“JT have been thinking over the past, and trying im- 
partially to judge of the right and wrong-—I mean with 
regard to myself; and I must believe that I was right, 
much as I suffered from it—that I was perfectly right in 
being guided by the friend whom you will love. better 
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than you do now. To me, she was in the place of: 
parent. Do not mistake me; however. I am not sayir 
that she did not err imo her service! It was) perhap 
one of those cases)in which adviceis good»or' bad only 
the event. decides; and: for myself, I vcertainly new 
should, in any circumstance’ of tolerable similarity, giy 
such advice. But I mean that I was right in submittir 
to her, and thataf:Iohadsdone otherwise» I should hay 
suffered ‘more in continuing théeengagement'than I di 
evel in giving it'up, because I should have suffered in'm 
conscience.’ [:have now, as far as’ such a sentiment 
allowable in’ human nature, nothing tocreproach myse 
with; and if Iomistake:not, a’strong sense of duty‘is n 
bad part of a)woman’s portion?’ y) i) lense ai y i 

He looked-at: her, looked at Lady Russell } and lookin 
again at her,/replied, as ifn cool deliberation," : 

“ Notyet: “But there /are hopes of her being forgive 
in time. I trust to being in charity with hersoon:> Bu 
TF too have been thinking over the past; ‘and a'questio 
has suggested itself; whether ‘there may not’ have bee 
one person’ 'more my enemy even ithan that lady: M 
own self. Tellme if, when I:returned to England in th 
year ‘Fight, with a few! thousand pounds, and was poste 
into the Laconia+if Dhadthen written'to! you, would yo 
have answered) my letter? © Would®you, im short, ‘hav 
renewed theengagement ‘then’??? 6 so: et 

‘Would I!’ was all her answer’; ‘but the accent wa 
decisive enough. >|” apm ot; Dis Yiusib103 

“ Good: God! he cried, ‘“yowwould!oI+t is not tha 
I did not think of it, or desire itj:as: what ‘could:alon 
crown all my other successi0 But was proud,.too prow 
to ask again. I did not understand’ you!o I shutom 
eyes; and: would not understand you, ‘or:do you justice 
This isa recollection: which ought to: make me forgiv: 
every one sooner than myself. Six years ofsseparatioi 
and suffering might have *been’spared. It isa sort o 
pain, too, which is mew-to me: >I have been used to thi 
gratification of believing ‘myself to: earn every. blessing 
that I) enjoyed, -1 have valued: myself on honourabh 
toils: and) just) rewards. Like other’ gréeatemen unde 
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everses,’’ he added,..with;a-smile, “I: must endeavour to 
abdue my.mind to my fortune.. I must learn-to brook 
eing happier than I deserve.’ 


l . % 


vat Ap. peed Beli AEE V., 7 
/Ho'can.be in, doubt of what followed.?. When any two 
Qung people take,it into their heads.to marry, they are 
retty sure by perseverance to carry, their-point, be they 
7er. SO poor,:or ever so. imprudent; or ever so little likely 
» be necessary,.to each other's ultimate comfort. . This 
ay. be bad morality to. conclude. with, but-I believe. it 
) be truth ;, and if such. parties’ succeed, how/should a 
aptain Wentworth.and an, Anne Elliot, with, the advan- 
ge of maturity of mind, consciousness of right, and one 
dependent fortune between them, fail.of bearing down 
rery .opposition ? .. They. might, .in. fact, have. borne 
wn.a great deal more.than they met with, for there was 
tle. to distress them ;beyond, the want,of graciousness 
d warmth,.. Sir Walter made no objection, and Eliza- 
‘th did nothing worse than look .cold and-unconcerned, 
ptain Wentworth, with. five-and-twenty. thousand 
unds, and as high in his profession.as merit and activity 
juld place him, was. no longer. nobody. ..He was) now 
teemed quite worthy to address. the daughter, of a foolish, 
endthriit baronet, who) had not had, principle or! sense 
ough to, maintain -himself, in the situation. in. which 
foyidence. had. placed, him, and. who,.could.. give this 
jughter at present but a small. part. of the share of ten 
usand ;pounds which, must, be hers hereafter; nok, 
Sir Walter,..indeed,. though he. had.no affection, for 
ine, and no vanity flattered, to: make him really happy 
the, occasion, was..very far from:.thinking it)a bad 
atch .for her..,.On the contrary; when he saw more of 
ptain Wentworth, saw him repeatedly by daylight, and 
ed. him.well, he was very much struck. by his. persona] 
ims, and felt that: his superiority of,appearance might 
‘not unfairly balanced. against her superiority of rank ; 
d_all this, assisted,-by his, well-sounding name, enabled 
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Sir Walter at last to prepare his pen, with a very good 
grace, for the insertion of the marriage in the volume of 
honour. wiles te ae 

The only one among them whose opposition of feeling 
could excite any serious anxiety was Lady Russell. 
Anne knew that Lady- Russell must be suffering some 
pain in understanding and relinquishing Mr. Elliot, and 
be making some struggles to become truly acquainted 
with and do justice to Captain Wentworth. This, how- 
ever, was what Lady Russell had now to'do. She must 
learn to feel that she had been mistaken with regard to 
both ; that she had been unfairly influenced by appear- 
ances in each; that’ because’ Captain Wentworth’s 
manners had not suited her own ideas, she had been toa 
quick in suspecting them to indicate a character of 
dangerous impetuosity ; and that because Mr. Elliot's 
manners had precisely pleased her in their‘ propriety and 
correctness, their general politeness and suavity, she a 
been too quick in receiving them’ as the’ certain resull 
of the most correct opinions and well-regulated ° mind 
There was nothing less for Lady Russell to do than t¢ 
admit that she had been pretty completely wrong, an¢ 
to take up a new set of opinions and of hopes. | a 

There is a quickness of perception in some, a nicety 1 
the discernment of character, a natural penetration, i 
short, which'no experience in others can équal, and Lad! 
Russell had been less gifted in this part of understandin| 
than her young friend: But she was a'very good woman 
and if her second object was to be sensible and’ well 
judging, her first was to see Anne happy. She love 
Anne better than she loved her own abilities ; an 
when the awkwardness of the beginning' was over, foun 
little hardship in ‘attaching herself as'a mother to th 
man who was securing the happiness of her other child.’ 

Of all the family,’ Mary was probably the one mos 
immediately gratified by ‘the circumstance. It wa 
creditable to have a sister married, and she might flatt 
herself with having been greatly instrumental to th 
connection, by keeping Anne with her in the autumn 
and as her own sister must be better than her husbana 
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isters, it was very agreeable that Captain Wentworth 
hould be a richer man than either Captain Benwick or 
vharles Hayter... She had something to suffer, perhaps, 
vhen they came into contact again, in seeing Anne 
estored to the rights of seniority, and the mistress of a 
rery pretty landaulette ; but she, had a future to look 
orward to of powerful consolation... Anne had no 
Jppercross Hall. before her, no landed estate, no head- 
hip of a family ;,.and if they could but keep. Captain 
Ventworth from being made a baronet, she would not 
hange situations with Anne. 

_ It would be well for the eldest sister if she were equally 
atisfied. with. her. situation, for a change is not very 
tobable there... She had soon the mortification of seeing 
ir. Elliot withdraw; and no, one of proper condition 
as since presented himself to raise even the unfounded 
opes which sank with him. | 

_ The; news, of his, cousin, Anne’s engagement burst on 
{r. Elliot most unexpectedly. It deranged his best plan 
£ domestic happiness, his best hope of keeping Sir Walter 
ngle by, the watchfulness which a son-in-law’s rights 
ould have, given. But though discomfited and dis- 
ppointed, he could still do something for his own interest 
ad his. own, enjoyment... He soon quitted Bath; and 
a Mrs. Clay’s, quitting it likewise soon afterwards, and 
2ing next heard of as established under his protection 
i London, it was evident how double.a game he had been 


i 


laying, and how determined he was to save himself from 
sing cut out by one artful woman, at least. 

‘Mrs. Clay’s affections had overpowered her interest, 
id she had sacrificed, for the young man’s sake, the 
yssibility of scheming, longer for Sir Walter. She has 
dilities, however, as well as affections ; and it is now-a 
oubtful point whether his cunning or hers may finally 
ary the day ;, whether, after preventing her from being 
ie wife of Sir Walter, he may not be wheedled and 
essed at last into making her the wife of Sir William: 
It cannot be doubted that Sir Waiter and Elizabeth 
ere shocked and mortified by the less.of their companion, 
id the discovery of their deception in her: They had 


——— 
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their great cousins, tobe sure,to resort to for comfort ; 
but they must long’ feel that'to flatter and'follow others, 
without’ being “flattered and* followed: in ‘turn, ‘is~but a 
staté ofhalfenjoyrient. 1251009 07M, SMIB> .Yoks «Hei 
‘Anne, satisfied at’a very early period of Lady Russell's: 
meaning to’ love Captain Wentworth’as she ought, had ‘no - 
other alloy'to the happiness of her prospects than what 
arose from the°consciousness'“of having ‘no relations to 
bestow on‘him 'which'a man of Sense’could' value. “There 
she feltoher own®°inferiority kéénly. ‘The disproportion © 
in their fortune was nothing“it did’ not* give her a 
moment’s regret ;' but to have ‘no family’to receive and 
estimatethim properly—nothing of respectability, of har- 
mony, of ‘good-willto ‘offerin return for: all the: worth 
and allithe prompt welcome which met her in his brothers 
and ‘sisters—was ‘a ‘source of ‘as lively*pain°’as her mind 
could well be sensible of, undér ‘circumstances’ of other- | 
wise strong felicity.° Shé “had! but? two friends’ in the 
world'to add to: his list—Lady’ Russélland’ Mrs? Smith. 
To ‘those, however, he was’ very well disposed ‘to ‘attach 
himself: “Lady Russell, inspite of all her former trans- 
gressions, he ‘could‘now value from his ‘héart:’ ’ ‘While he 
was not obliged’ to say that'he ‘beliéved her to have been 
right in Joriginally dividing them, “he ‘was’ réady “to say 
almost everything else’in’ her favour}! and as for Mrs. 
Smith, ‘she ‘had'<claims°of various kinds to recotnmend 
her @uicklylandperraanently © 119 D1V9 e8W. 21 flOD HO. 
Her ‘recent good offices by Anne had been ‘enough in 
themselves; and their'marriagé, instead of depriving her 
of-oné friend, secured ‘her two. “She was their’ earliest 
visitor in’ their ‘settled life; and Captain’ Wentworth, by 
putting her°in ‘the (way of recovering her’ husband’s 
property in the West Indiesby writing’ for ‘her, acting 
for her, ‘and seeing her’ through all‘ the ‘petty difficulties 
of the ‘case, withthe activity and exertion of’ a fearless 
man and’a determined friend—fully requited the services 
which she had’ rendered; or‘ ever’ méatit'to render, ‘to his 
wile. FEB ic, JB DstavoDp, 3G  SOUM! 
‘Mrsi Smith’s' enjoyments were’ not’spoiled by ‘this im: 
provement of income; with some’ improvement of health 
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ind the acqusition of stch friends to be often with, for 
er cheerfulrss and meatal alacrity did not fail her; 
nd while tlese prime supplies of good remained, she 
night have vid defiance even to greater accessions of 
vorldly properity. Sle might have been absolutely 
ich and pefectly heathy, and yet be happy. Her 
pring of felcity was in the glow of her spirits, as her 
riend Annes was in ‘he warmth of her heart. Anne 
yas tenderrss itself, and she had the full worth of it in 
aptain Watworth’s affection. His profession was all 
hat could aver make her friends wish that tenderness 
ass, the dead of a future war all that could dim her 
unshine. She gloried in being a sailor’s wife, but she 
lust pay she tax of quick alarm for belonging to that 
rofession which is, i: possible, more distinguished in its 
omestic vrtues thaa in its national importance. 


FHE END. 
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